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Preface to the Second Edition 


It gives me pleasure to record that my book India Ai 
Known To PSnini received wide welcome both in India and 
abroad. The rich historical and cultural material extracted 
from PSnini's AthtMhyayi, and to some extent from its 
commentaries, and presented in a coherent form with 
critical interpretation has been appreciated by many 
scholars. The book seems to have established a methodo¬ 
logy which has been adopted in several research disserta¬ 
tions with fruitful results. 

The first edition printed in 1953 had become out of 
print for over two years and the book continued to 
be in demand. A second edition is now being published 
to bring it within the reach of the general reader. I have 
revised the book before sending it to the Press. Of the 
several Reviews, the one by Shri T. Venkatacharya under 
the caption "A Critique on Dr. Agrawala's India as 
known to PSnini’* published in the journal of the 

University of Gaubati, Vol. X, No. 1, Arts, 1959, 

pp. 85-112, while giving gushing praise to the work 
as a whole, pointed out several inaccuracies of interpreta¬ 
tion. Such of them as I could accept have been incor¬ 
porated in this revised edition with my humble thanks to 
the learned scholar. 

Subsequent to the English edition I also prepared 
a Hindi edition of the book under the name 
xjPRnrf, printed in 1955, which was even more elaborate than 
the English version. 

A study of the material about Gotrai in the 

AshtadhySyl was left out from the first edition. But the 

same has now been specially written giving an interpretation 
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of tbe Gotra institution against its cultural background 
and adding a critical text of Panini’s GanapStha about 
Gotrai on the same lines as I had done in the case of 
tbe geographical Gapat. 

The book now offers a critical and detailed study of 
three typical institutions of the Sutra Period, viz. Charanot 
Jmaptda and Qotra. 

Bsmarat Sindu Univenity, V. S. AgrAWALa 

28-2-1963. 



Preface to the First Edition 


Th« book aims at an examination of the geograpbicaf, 
social, economic, literary, religious and political data found 
in Panini’s AthtadhyStfi. The subject ‘Pinini as a source 
of Indian History,* was suggested to me by my Professor 
Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji M. A., Ph. D., while I was 
admitted to his Ph. D. class in 1929 as a Research Fellow 
in the Lucknow University. Chs. I—IV of the book 
substantially represent the Thesis approved by the Lucknow 
University for Ph. D. in 1941 and Chs. V—VIII for 
D. Litt. in 1946, with such additions and changes as later 
research made inevitable. 

The value of such a study to Indian History can 
hardly be overestimated. It is due at once to the antiquity 
of Panini's evidence, its definite and authoritative character 
as reliable as the history of India based upon epigraphic 
and numismatic records, and also to the singular fact 
in Sanskrit literature that the Athtadhyayi is the work of 
an individual author (like its commentary the Mahdbhathya) 
and not the accumulated result of additions made to it 
from time to time by generations of teachers and pupils 
as happened in the case of the literature of Vedic Chara»c» 
or schools. 

In a study of PSpinian evidence the greatest impor¬ 
tance attaches to facts recorded in the i&tras. As already 
stated, the text of the sutros with a few exceptions shown 
by Kielhorn is the same as that handed down from the 
time of FSpini. The form an inalienable appendix, 

to the «u£ra» and a genuine tradition of Qana-pslha was 
known to KitySyana and Patanjali who at times have 
made the inclusion of a particular word in a yaina the basis, 
of their comments. Unfortunately the present state of 
the has suffered from subsequent ioterpolations,, 
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and although there is much valuable material especially 
•concerning geographical, literary and gotra names found 
in the present it has to be used with proper 

discrimination. I have always given preference to the 
■mitra evidence, but it does not mean that the Qatfa-pa^ha 
can be ignored as useless accretion, for without it a subs¬ 
tantial portion of the data of PSpini’s language would 
remain unaccounted for. The contribution of the Oana- 
pStha is of distinct value and its facts when substantiated 
by Patanjali may be regarded as authentic. In all cases 
where evidence from the gana» has been utilized its source 
is plainly indicated. 

No scholar of Panini can do without the invaluable 
help offered by the commentaries, and I must record my 
indebtedness to Pataajali’s Mahahhashga and the ICSnkS- 
vritti without which this work would not have been possible. 
Prof. Max Muller was the first to point out ‘that Papini’s 
*}Ura» were evidently from the beginning accompanied by a 
definite interpretation, whether oial or written, and that a 
■considerable proportion of the examples in the Hhaahya 
must have come from this source (Weber, Hiatory of Indian 
Literature p, 225, f.n.). As an instance we may point out 
that Putanjali himself refers to a Mathuri-viitti which as 
stated by Purushottamadeva in his Bhaaha-vritti 2.57), 
was a commentary on the AahtadhySyi, and was originally 
taught by oral instruction (tena proTttam, na eha tena krxtam, 
Bkaahya, IV.3,101 ; 11.315) and later on compiled in the 
form of a book. The subsequent commentaries including 
the MahShhSahya largely drew upon the older material. 
As Prof. Kielhorn has put it, ‘We may, in my opinion 
certainly assume, that like PSnini himself, both Katyayana 
and Patanjali have based their own works on, and have 
preserved in them all that was valuable in the writings of 
their predecessors, {Ind. Ant. XVI. 106). Each case, how¬ 
ever, has to be viewed on its own merits, and in the absence 
of more convincing proof the citations in the KsiikS should 
not be pressed too far as evidence for Paoini’s own time. 
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The aphorisms of Papini sre rich in historical and 
cultural material. It has been my effort here, firstly to 
evolve a classified presentation of the same, and secondly 
to broaden the scope of its interpretation by focussing on 
it as much light as was possible from comparative sources,, 
utilising for the purpose the great traditional commentaries 
on Panini’s Sutra, like the Varttikat, the MahSbh5$hya, the 
KsSikh as supplemented by the more important subsequent 
explanations, and secondly early Indian literature both 
Vedic and classical. In the course of my readings during 
the last twenty years, with mind constantly switched on to 
Paninr, I found light from many a source—Sanskrit, Pali 
and Prakrit, Brabmanical, Buddhist and Jain ; and thus 
the work of understanding the true import of the cultural 
institutions in Pinini of which each word dealt with by him 
is a pointer gradually advanced. Words like Jaya, Ashada- 
kthina, Rija-yratyenat, Arya-BrShmana, Akranda, GhrUmanf 
Parithad, Chhandatya, KHra, ffaraifa —to name only a few 
out of hundreds—will bear testimony to the success of this 
method. Thus it has been possible to throw fresh light on 
a number of Papini’s lutrat by which their significance has 
been increased. 

The Thesis reveals for the first time the deep relation^ 
ship between the historical background of Panini and Kau- 
jilya. The close proximity of their vocabulary and nume* 
rous items of cultural life common to both are worthy of 
greater attention, and point to underlying chronological 
relationships. Fapini is closely related in time to Kautilya 
by his numismatic data. It is very significant that there is 
not a single coin name in the ArthafS$tra which would 
reflect its late character. The numismatic evidence is com¬ 
pletely in favour of its Mauryan date, Papini must have 
preceded him by about a century or so. 

References within brackets are to the futra$, as (I. 1. 1> 
denotes the first tSfra of the first p&da pi the first adhySya 
of the For the Mdh^hS»kya text I have used 
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Kielhom’s edition, citing its reference by the number of 
volume and page ; a. ^ , III. 467 directs us to the last page 
of the last volume of that edition. In all other caws, the 
name of the author or the work quoted is indicated m a 
manner clear enough to follow. 

I wish to express my grateful thanks to all previous 
waters whose works I have utilized in the preparation ol 
this volume. The immense help and light which I have 
derived from them are not a mere matter of formal acknow. 
ledgment, I owe an obligation to the two volumes of Word- 
Index of the works of Panini and Patafijali compiled by 
Sridhorsastri Patbak and Siddbeshwari Chitrao and publi¬ 
shed by the Bbandarkar Orient-al Research Institute, Poona. 

It is a pleasant duty to record my deep gratefulness to 
tny Professor, Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji, who prescribed 
for me this subject and whose constant help has greatly 
contributed towards the completion and publication of this 
work. In token thereof I respectfully dedicate this book to 
him. May this work be a small recompense to him for all 
the trouble he has taken on my behalf during the last 
twenty-five years. My sincere thanks are also due to Shri 
Sampurnauanda Ji, Shri Chandra Bban Ji Gupta and 
Acharya Narendra Deva Ji who kindly helped me in secur¬ 
ing from the State Government of Uttar Pradesh through 
the Lucknow University a generous subvention in aid of 
the publication. I am also grateful to the authorities of the 
Lucknow University for inviting me to deliver a course of 
lectures in 1952 based on the contents of this book under 
the Radha Kumud Mookerji Lectureship Endowment Fund 
of the University. 

I also thankfully remember the ungrudging help 1 
received from my office-assistants, Shri Jagan Prasad 
Chaturvedi of the Mathura Museum, Shri Chandra Sen of 
the Lucknow Museum and Shri Gautan Dev Khulkr of the 
C, A. A. Museum, New Delhi, in typing the Thesis and its 
finally revised preSSKtopy. Shri G. S. Ramanathan of the 
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office of the Government Epigraphist, Ootacnmund, and 
Shri Ram Shankar Bbattacbarya Banaras, deserve my 
thanks for kindly verifying the references, I am indebted to 
ray son Shri Skand Kumar, M. A. for preparing the Index 
and to Shri Bhupal Singh Bisht of the C. A. A. Museum, 
New Delhi for the Maps. 

Banaras Hindu University 

November, 17, 1953 V, S. Agrawala 
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: HIS LIFE AND WORK 

CKRAMMAB [Vyakaraitti) —^Grammar was regarded by the 
Indians as the most important of the sciences ancillary to 
Veda [pradhSnam cha »ltat»va'hgetTiu nyShpranam, BhSskya, 
I. 1). The results attained by them in the systematic 
analysis of language surpass those arrived at by any other 
nation. “The Sanskrit grammarians were the first to ana¬ 
lyse word-forms, to recognise the difference between root 
and suffix, to determine the functions of suffixes, and on 
the whole to elaborate a grammatical system so accurate 
and complete as to be unparallel in any other country.” 
(Macdonell, India t Putt, p. 136). Their singular achieve¬ 
ments in this field have also rendered eminent services to 
Western philology. 

The celebrated grammar of PSnini is the oldest 
surviving representative of this elaborate grammatical ana¬ 
lysis of forms and linguistic investigation. Pipini is the 
architect of the magnificent edifice known as AthfadhySyi, 
which justly commands the wonder and admiration of 
the world. His work may be regarded as the starting-point 
of the post-Vedic age, almost entirely dominating the clas¬ 
sical Sanskrit literature by the linguistic standard set by it. 
His grammar regulates equally the language of both poetry 
and prose in Sanskrit. Panini’a work holds good for all 
ages so far as Sanskrit is concerned. It is a permanent in¬ 
fluence and institution in the world of Sanskrit even to 
this day. 

PA JOINTS QR1IAT]S'SSS--Weh^t regards PSpini’s gram¬ 
mar as “superior to all similar works of other countries, by 
the thoroughness with which it investigates the rbots of the 
language and the fcn-mations of its wor^.” (Hutory of Indian 
Zikredure, p. 216). According to GddStacker ; “Fspini’s 
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work is indeed a kind of natural history of the Sanskrit 
language. His grammar “is the centre of a vast and 
important branch of the ancient literature. No work has 
struck deeper roots than his in the soil of the scientific 
development of India.” Panini’s rules [tutrat) have been 
framed with the utmost conciseness and this digniBed 
brevity is the result of very ingenious methods. His termi¬ 
nology adequately explaining all the phenomena of the 
language, demonstrates his great originality. 

Coming at the end of a long evolution of grammatical 
studies the AthfadhySyt achieved finally its position as the 
only adequate and comprehensive Sanskrit grammar. Re¬ 
garded as the highest authority and also as infallible, 
P3nini superseded all his predecessors whose works have 
consequently been lost in oblivion. Of the older linguists, 
Yaska alone survives, and that because his work lay in the 
different field of Vedic exegesis. 

Paiiini undertook a profound investigation of the 
spoken and the living language of his day. He applied the 
inductive method in discovering and creating his own 
material for purposes of evolving his grammatical system. 
As a trustworthy and competent witness of linguistic facts, 
be cast his net so wide that almost every kind of word in 
the language was brought in : 

(Eslm, IV. I. 114). 

This is shown, for example, by bis rules applied to the 
accent, or the lengthening of the vowels in cases of calling 
from a distance (durM-dkute), salutation {pratyahTiivSie), and 
in the case of questions and answers (pari-prafna) ; or more 
specially, in his survey of place-names, and names of 
ehwraniu, gotra», and jampada$, for purposes of derivative for¬ 
mations which must have served an intensely practical need. 

The characteristic feature of PSpini’s system is that it 
derives words from verbal roots. He has given us compre* 
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faeosive lists of suf&xes and roots. In this way bis grammar 
is a contribution not merely to Sanskrit, but to linguistics 
in general, throwing light on the structure of the cognate 
Indo-European languages. PSnini, unlike Sska^yana> 
did not carry to extremes the theory of treating all nouns 
as verbal derivatives, but also recognised the formation 
of fortuitous words (^adrichehha iahda, nipatana-mbda) in 
the languages for which no certain derivation could be 
vouchsafed. Panini’s work is distinguished by the 
balanced judgment which it demonstrates in relation to 
contentious or extreme views. 

His work is also unique in one respect, vi*., that like 
YSska’s Nirukta it is one of the rare masterpieces of old 
Sanskrit literature which is the work of an individual 
author, and not of a school. As Colebrooke has put it, 
the A$h(Sdh]fapi “certainly bears internal evidence of its 
having been accomplished by a single effort/ {Mi$oeU(ineou» 
Etiaya, 1873, Vol. If, p. 5). According to Burnell: 
“PSnini’s grammar has, in all probability, been little 
tampered with; we have batter warrant for its integrity 
than in the case of any other work” (On the Aindra Sehoel 
of Samkrit Grammariant, p. 31). For purposes of cultural 
and historical material the references in the AshfSdhyayl 
have the same value as epigraphic or numismatic records. 
Its credit is also very much enhanced by its admitted 
antiquity. 

On the whole one may say that Panini’s grammar is 
related to Sanskrit like the tap-root of a tree, the source 
of its sap and vitality regulating its growth. For Indo- 
European philology, Panini’s work has proved of inestim¬ 
able value. For Indian history and culture, the AthfS’ 
dhyapt is a mine of trustworthy information throwing light 
on numerous institutions, as the present study is directed 
to show. 

The genius of Psnini appeared at a critical point in 
the history of Sanskrit to solve the crisis confronting it. 
The days of Vedic Sanskrit had come to an end by the 
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time of Yaska, and fresh forms were coming into use, 
A new regulating and authoritative grammar was needed 
for bridging the gulf between the Vedic language and the 
rising popular speech or the classical Sanskrit which had 
come to stay. It was Pltnini’s mastermind that saved the 
situation by devising a system which treated of the Vedic 
language on the one hand and the classical Sanskrit on 
the other with requisite synthesis and proper shifting of 
emphasis. Panini’s concentrated contemplation and 
penance accomplished a supreme task under the grace of 
God, to which tradition so amply testifies, 

HPITHETS —Panini’s magnum opm, the Aiht&dhyaytr 
is a code of Sanskrit gramm.ar consisting of about 4,000 
or to be more precise 3,995 rules. PSiiini wrote in the 
tUtra style with admirable regard for economy of words. 
Although Katyayana after him also composed the varitikaf 
in the tiitra form, Panini alone is understood by the term 
tSt’-akara {Paninch sfitrakSratya, Bhashya, II. 2. 11 ; I. 414). 
In a kridanta rule (III. 2. 23) he teaches the formation 
an 7ngst other words of tutrakira and sabdakSra. Patanjali 
sp< aks of Panini adopting the *i5tra style as the medium 
of leaching grammar (pramSmbhuta acharyah sfitram prana~ 
yaii tma, 1. 1. 1 ; I. 39; also vyakaranam tiltrayati, III. 1. 26; 
II H). Previous writers were perhaps inclined to treat 
Vjakarana as composed of rules as well as individual 
wc" ds (laJzshya-lakshana). But Patanjali tells us that 
Panini’s contribution consisted in framing aiitrai to embody 
tb> linguistic phenomena and to build up a system, rather 
th ui pursue the arduous and lenghtby process of taking 
ea h word separately {nahi Paninina iabdah proktdh, him- 
taihi, sutram, I, 12). The title Sahdakara also may be 
ap 'lied to Panini, since grammar concerned as it was 
wiib words is referred to as Sahda in the A$h(3>ihy3yl 
it' If (I. 1. t)8 and VIII, i. 86. §abda-»amjfl3). Elsewhere 
Panini derives s3bdika as applied to a grammarian on 
ac' ount of his authorship of sabda or grammar (IV. 4. 34, 
In lath karoti s3hdikah). Since Pgnini was the promul- 
g» -or of a complete system of grammar, VySkarana, th& 
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title vaiyakarana also applies to him, and he himself uses 
this term for a grammarian in one of his tutrut (VI. 3. 7). 

KATY AT ANA'S ESTIMATE— has been 
PSnini’s ablest scientific critic, but also a follower. His 
own genius was of a high order. He subjected Panini's 
work to a searching examination, modifying and supple¬ 
menting the »utra» where there was need for it in the 
process of time, initiating discussions on contentious 
grammatical theories, at times developed in as many as 
fifty-nine larttikae (cf. antra I. 2. 64). and in other cases 
justifying and defending Panini against his critics. He 
has written in a critical and scientific spirit, and not as a 
detractor of Panint. The number of his varttikaa is nearly 
4,263, showing that he laboured hard to bring out the 
depth and value of the Paninian system. 

There is unfortunately a tradition current in India, 
reinforced by legends that KstySyana was a biased critic 
of Panini. The opinion is reiterated even by an eminent 
wi iter like 6ubarasvamin {tadvaiitvaah-olia Pan'meh vaehanam 
■pramatiom, atadvadUvan-na Eatyayamaya, Mlmamaa-Bkashya, 
X. 8. 1). Prof. Kielhorn who set forth the true position of 
KatySyana in relation to Panini, has shown that it would 
be a scientific mistake to stigmatize KatySyana as an unfair 
antagonist of PSnini, since the object which KStygyana 
and Patanjali have in view throughout their works is one 
and the same, the nature of their remarks being identical, 
but only differing in form (Kielhorn, Katyayana and 
Patafljali p. 53). The Aahtidhyayl instead of being weak¬ 
ened by KStyayana shines in his hands with added glory. 
KStyayana gives expression to his admiration for PSnini % 
concluding the varttika-aiitraa. in the following devout 
strain : 

WRt: i 

PaTA^JALIS tribute—F atatijali. the author of the 
Mak^haahya^ has applied bis mastermind to reveal the 
depth and range of Papini’s scholarship. Like KStySyana, 
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Patanjali applies the term BhagavSn exclusively to P5nini 
in recognition of his supreme position in the held of study 
he had made his own. Only once the epithet refers also 
to KStylyana (III. 2. 3; 11. 97) (Kielborn, J.R.A.S., 1908^ 
p. 503). 

Patanjali next applies to PSnini the significant epithet 
MSngalika AehSrya (1.1.1; 1.3.1.1.253), a great teacher who 
commenced his treatise with a benedictory expression 
ensuring its continuity and development through the ages. 
There can be no doubt about Panini's phenomenal success 
in the annals of human authorship, his work being greeted 
with universal approval: irfirpftjf {Bhathya IV. 

2.66; 11.285). ‘Superbly accomplished is the grand treatise 
of Panini.’ His grammar was acknowledged as of superior 
authority over the works of his predecessors 

PadamafljarJ on IV.1.93); and soon it 
spread from the elementary to the highest stages of studies. 
Patanjali testifies to the popularity of Panini’s work by 
saying that it was on the lips of young pupils (AkumS.rcm 
yasah Paiiineh, 1.4.89; 1.347). The KaHkS goes further and 
says on the basis of an old stock>example that the name 
of Panini was acclaimed as authority all over the country : 
^ swtr^, II. 1.6.). 

Another epithet applied by Patanjali to Panini is that 
he is a PramSnabhuta AehSrya (I. 1.39; 1.39), a teacher of 
the highest authority. He says that Pinini approached 
his task with a full sense of responsibility : ‘Wearing a 
ring of kuia grass in hand, the AehSrya seated himself 
facing the sun and took infinite pains in composing each 
tiltra. Not one syllable is purposeless there, much less could 
a whole tutra be' (I. 1.1; I. 39). This authoritative con¬ 
ception later on became the pivot of the maxim (paribhatha) 
that the saving of half a mStra is regarded by the gram¬ 
marians to be as gladdening as the birth of a son {ParibhS- 
ihendu-i^harof No. 122). Pinini adopted the »litra style of 
composition based on utmost brevity, but not losing clarity. 
He was the founder of a new system planned with ita 
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logical method and scientific technique to solve the intri* 
cacies of grammar and reduce them to simplicity and 
precision as far as pc»sible. He remains eminently 
understandable in spite of the rigour and conciseness of 
his work. 

Patafijali also refers to the capacious intellect of 
PSnini by calling him an Analpamati AehSrpa (1.4.51; 1.335). 
It was by his comprehensive genius that Pap ini was able 
to handle an almost unlimited range of linguistic material, 
subject it to masterly analysis, and reduce it to an order 
and system. His vigorous understanding and method have 
for ages disciplined and invigorated the minds of genera¬ 
tions of Sanskrit scholars. 

Pantanjali also mentions the technical ability of 
PSpini by calling him a specialist in the forms of words and 
their meanings {Vrittcfjfla JehSrya, I. 3. 9 ; I. 226). Papini 
was possessed of a^tbenomenal insight {mahatl $uk»hmek$hiks, 
KaSika, IV. 2.74) into the true meaning (rritti) of words 
in all their aspects and bearings as they were obtaining in 
the usage of the different localities, Vedic schools (S3kha$ 
and eharanat), families {gotraa), trades, professions and 
social classes of his times. We learn from Yuan Chwang 
that 'Hisbi Papini was from bis birth extensively informed 
about men and things.’ (Siyuki, I. 115). Papini for the 
most part discovered and created his own material. He 
has applied his scientific method to the arrangement of this 
material by bringing the numerous vriUxt or derivative 
meanings of words under well-classified ^not or word- 
groups. It was a method, which, as pointed out by Whitney 
and Burnell, was unknown before him (Whitney, Atharva 
Prat. p. 48; Burnell, On the Aindra Sekoei of Santkrit 
Qramnariani, p. 28). In fact, PSnini's name has gone down 
to posterity as the inventor of the device of the Q-ana-pafha, 
which has done so much in the conservation of Sanskrit 
language and of its archaic and obsolete forms. 

Lastly, Patanjali applies the significant epithet Suhrit 
(X. 2-32; I. 208) to Papini in reference to the simplicity of 
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his style which makes an erudite work so easy of compre¬ 
hension by Us lucidity and logic. 

By his inner qualities of head and heart Panini was 
able to appreciate the views of others in a spirit of detach¬ 
ment and with balanced judgment. He avoided extreme 
views and preferred the path of synthesis between conflict¬ 
ing theories. For example, it is well-known that the 
question whether a word denotes a whole class (ahiti) or 
only an individual (vyaktiy was being debated amongst the 
grammarians at an early stage. Later on this became the 
subject of a sharp contioversy between VaJapySyana and 
Vyadi (Bkoihya, I. 2. 64 ; I. 242, 244), but Panini seeing 
truth in either accepted both positions as explained by 
Patanjali. 

It may also be noted that Katyayana's epithet to 
PSriini has been also repeated at the end of Pataujali's 
work in the same spirit of homage: «TTf^<Fn^ I 

VIII. 4. 68 ; III. 467). 

Name. The author of the Aehtadhyayl is univeisally 
known as Panini. KStySyana and Patanjali use this name. 
According to Baudbayana, PSnini is a gotra name included 
amongst the Vatsa-Bhrigus, having five Pravaras, viz. Bhar- 
gava, ChySvana, Apnavana, Aurva and jamadagnya (Pra- 
varakSnda, 3). Panini’s own zutra mentioning Panin (VI. 
4.165) suggests Panini to be a gotra name. According to 
Kaiyata’s derivation a son of Panin was Panina, and a 
yavan descendant of his would be called Panini {Pradipa 
on I. 1. 73. 6). 

The Trikandasesha and KeSava, both later lexicons, 
mention Abika, Salanki, Daksbiputra and §5l5turTya as 
the appellations of Panini- We have no means to verify 
the correctness of the first two names. According to Weber 
the name Sslanki, which occurs in the BhSfhya, though it 
does not clearly appear that PSriini is meant by it, leads 
tts to the Vabikas of Sanskrit Litertdura, p. 218). 

It would at least accord with the fact that Papini vras an 
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Udicbya. The last two are well-known names of PSnIni. 
Patafijali quotes a karika describing Panini as Daksbiputra 
(USkthiftutragya PSnineh, 1.75) after the name of his mother 
who was of the Daksha gotra. Daksheya also would be 
Panini’s metronymic. 

TirU DAKSBAS, A NOBTHEBN PEOPLE—the Dak- 
shas are referred to as a clan organised into tamgha as is 
apparent from the following examples in the KaHka'. 
Dakihah tamgah, DSkthah ahkaJi, Dakihan lakthanam (IV. 3. 
127). It also refers to a settlement of the Dakshas 
{DSkaho ghothah, IV. 3. 127), and as examples of the names 
of their villages are cited J)Sk»Iit-kula and Eskihi-kctrtha 
(VI. 2. 129), seemingly old illustrations, since Patan- 
jali likewise mentions Bakahikarthu as the name of a 
village of which a resident was called Dsksbikarshuka 
(IV. 2. 104; 11. 294). That the Dakshas belonged to the 
north-west is suggested by the KaHkaa discussion on 
Sathjnagam kanthoiinareahu (II. 4. 20), citing a counter¬ 
example to show that the place named DSkshi-kanthS lay 
outside the geographical limits of UsTnara. According to 
Panini Usinara formed part of Vahika (I'V^ 2. 117, 118). 
That the Dakshas did not belong to the eastern part of 
India either is shown by another comment {KaSikd on IV, 
2. 113), where it is said that the Dakshas lived outside the 
Prachya-Bharata region, i e., towards the west. Patanjali’s 
interpretation of PrSchya-Bharata on P5nini II. 4. 66 show’s 
that the PrSchya country or eastern India began from the 
region of Bharata or Kxnv-yampaSa (I. 493). Strictly 
speaking the Bhaiatas although residing in east Panjab 
were considered to form part of the PrScbyas. Thus proce¬ 
eding from east to west we encounter the chain of the 
PrScbyas, Bbaratas (region of Kurukshetra), Usinaras, 
Madras and Udichyas, The Oopatha Brahtnam mentions 
the Udichyas with the Madras (Gopatha, I. 2. 10), and the 
two jointly formed Vahika. The Dakshas, as shown by 
the lived cmtside/the PrSchya country, outside the 

Bharata^*ana;)ada and outside the Usinara land which was 
in Vshika, and have therefore to be located towards further 
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west, somewhere in GandhSra. This lends support to the 
tradition that Paijiini of the Daksha gotra was born at 
Sslatura, which lay a few miles to the north of the con¬ 
fluence of the Kabul with the Indus river. The area once 
occupied by the Dakshis may probably have been some¬ 
where in the lower valley of the Kabul river, between 
Dakka and the present site of SalStura. 

SaLATUBA, the birthplace of PAIfJNI—Thfi 
term Salaturlya applied to Plnini preserves the tradition 
of his original home being at Salatura. The antiquity of 
the place is carried back to the time of Paoini himself, 
who mentions Salatura in a aiitra (IV. 3. 94) for the sake 
of the formation SalSturlya to denote a person whose an¬ 
cestors were natives of that place (ahUjana), Thus the 
town existed even before Pinini, and the place of his 
ancestors may be taken as the place of his own birth. 
Vardhamana refers to PSnini as §5laturiya (Onfiaratnamitho- 
dadhi, commentary on verse 2), and BbSmaha and a 
ValabbI inscription also use this synonym for the gram¬ 
marian (SUSturiya-matam, Bhamaha ; Salaturlya-tantra, Ins. 
of SllSditya VII of Valabhl, Fleet, Corput Imeript. Indi. 
Ill, p. 175). 

Yuan Chwang visited Salatura in the seventh century 
A. D. and found that the tradition about PSnini was 
current there. He writes, “To the north-west of U-to-kia- 
han-c’ho 20 li or so we come to the town of P’o-ls-tu-lo. 
This is the place where the Kishi PSnini, who composed 
the Ching-mng-lun (= ) was born.’ (Beal, 

Siyuki, I. p. 114; also footnote equating the symbol p'a 
for to'). 

SalEtura has been identified by Cunningham with 
Labur,* a small town four miles north-west of Obind, in 

I A KharOsh(hI inseription now prcaervcd in the Lahore Museum 
and dated in the Kushaua year 40 (118 A. D.) was^found at Shakardarra 
near Campbelipore. It mentions the boat-ferry ^ala {Salanokrama, Sten) 
Konow, Kharnththi Ins, p. 160), which plied from the eastern bank of the 
Indus and derived its name from the town of ^alfttuf a situated on the oppo- 
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the angle of the river Kabul meeting the Indus (jifiei«it^ 
Qeog. pp. 66*7; A.S.R.t II, 95). It can be approached from 
Jahangirs station of the N. W. Ry. on the right bank of 
the Attock bridge from where it is about 12 miles. Buses- 
plying between Mardan and Ohind pass by Lahur. 

For about five hundred years SalStura continued as 
centre of PSpinian studies. According to Yuan Chwang, 
“The children of this town, who are his (Pinini’s) disciples, 
revere his eminent qualities, and a statue erected to his 
memory still exists." I. 116). 

TRADITION ABOUT PANINFS LIFE—Ths Indian, 
tradition about Panini is embodied in the KaihStarittagarct 
of Soinadeva (11 th century) and the BrihatkoAhUmaftjari oi 
Kshemendra (11th century) both of which which were based 
on the original Brihathatha of Gunadhya. According tO’ 
this, P5i..ini was a pupil of the teacher Varsha. He was 
not much known for bis intelligence (manda^buddhi) and 
lagged behind in studies. Withdrawing for a time to the 
Himalayan seclusion he performed meditation and pleased 
6iva who revealed to him a new system of grammar 
(nava-vgSkarana), His rival was KStySyana whom he finally 
overcame by his superior powers. Panini’s grammar 
eventually replaced the older Aindra system. He also, 
became a friend of the Handa emperor. This tradition is 
supported in detail by Yuan Chwang as shown below, 

MANJUSrI-MVLAKALPA—T his ,work (c. 800 A. D.) 
refers to king Nanda, his learned council of Brahmin 
philosophers and to his intimacy with Panini : “After him 
(Surasena) there will be king Nanda at Pushpa City. In 

site side at soUie distance from the river. The name Shakardarra may be 
derived from SshradvSra meaning the ‘entrance from the east.’ 

There are several high mounds at Lahur, at one of which recent ex¬ 
cavations by Madame Corbeau exposed some stucco Buddhist heads and 
Gandhara terracottas. Yuan Charang speaks of a statue of llishi Pfipini 
bein^ in worship at Lahur. R. B. K. N. Dikshit first informed me that a 
life-size image in Gandhgra style, was previously found at a Lahur mound- 
It is only a Buddha image in GandfaSra style, now preserved in the 
Peshawar Museum, where I saw it in lds6. 
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the capital of the Magadfaa residents there will be Brahman 

-controversialists {BrShmamstarkikS bhuvi, verse 425). 

and the king will be surrounded by them. The king will 
give them riches. His minister was a Buddhist Brahmin 
Vararuchi who was of high soul, kind and good. His 
great friend was a Brahmin, Panini by name.” (Jayaswal, 
Imperial Ilitstory of India, p. 14). 

RAJASEKHARA —R3ja^ekhara (c. 900 A,D.)gives further 
.point to this tradition by saying that in the city of 
PStaliputra there was an old institution called SastralcSra- 
pariktha, the Board to examine authors of scientific systems. 
Before this Board appeared such gieat masters of grammar 
as Upavarsha, Varsha, PSnini, PiDgala^ Vyadi, Vararuchi 
and Patanjaii. Examined (partk>Utah> by this Board they 
attained fame.* These names embody literary history over 
a long period. 

Upavarsha was a commentator on the MlmSthsS and 
Vedanta tutras (Jocobi, J.A.O.S., 1912, p. 15 ; cf. Sankara- 
lihathya, III, 3. 5 5). His views about §ahda are preserved 
to us in a citation by Sankarach5rya who refers to him as 
Bhagavan Upavarsha (I. 3. 2«). Varsha, his brother is said 
to have been Panini’s teacher. Panini as a §5strak5ra and 
author of a new grammatical system would have submitted 
his work to this le,<irned assembly of Pataliputra. Pihgala, 
the author of the Ohhandoviehiti, a name at present included 
in the Glai/a patha of IV. 3. 73, is spoken of as Panini’s 
younger brother (anuja) by Shadgurusisbya in the Ved&rtha- 
dtpikS commentary. Vyadi the author of the Sangraha- 
.gutra, a known work on Grammar and highly spoken of in 
the Bhathya (cf. Patafljali on the meaning of Siddha 
decided in the Sangraha, I. 6 ; also Sobhana khalu I)dk»hU- 
yamsya Sangrahatya kritth, I. 468) was a junior contem- 
,porary of P§nini. Vyadi wrote his Sangraha in the tStra 

RniK: i 

U Kavjomimailut. 
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Style as is evident from Patanjuli's reference to students 
called S^UgrahanUrikoM (those who studied the iSiaSgrraAa- 
tntra», IV. 2. 60 ; 11. 284). Katy3yana and PataSjaii are 
well-known grammarians. Thus the order in which these 
names are mentioned may be taken to be that of chronology. 
Patafljali who is a known contemporary of Pushyaroitra 
Suhga of the second century B. C. is the last of this exaltedi 
race of grammarians. 

ACCOUNT OF YUAN CHWANG—The sources of 
information about Panini’s life are rather meagre and thej- 
should be supplemented by other sources that are available. 
Yuan Chwang is such a source and his account needs 
careful study. Most of the traditions recorded above are 
repeated by Yuan Chwang. The Chinese traveller visited 
Salatura in person and the information collected by him 
on the spot may be regarded as trustworthy, specially on 
points where Somadeva, Rajasekhara, Maf^fuSrimuhkaipa 
and the Chinese traveller are in accord. 

Having stated that Rishi PSnini who composed the 
Sabdavidya was born at Salatura, Yuan Chwang proceeds 
to say : 

‘Refeiring to the most ancient times, letters were very 
numerous ; but when, in the process of ages, the world was- 
destroyed and remained as a void, the Devas of long life 
descended spiritually to guide the people. Such was the 
origin of the ancient letters and composition. From this 
time and after it the source {pf language) spread and passed 
its (former) bounds. Brahma Deva and Sakra (Devendra) 
established rules (forms or examples) according to the re¬ 
quirements, Rishis belonging to different schools each 
drew up forms of letters. Men in their successive genera¬ 
tions put into use what had been delivered to them; but 
nevertheless students without ability {religious ability) were 
unable to make use ((>/ these oharaeters). And now men’s 
lives were reduced to the length of a hundred years, when 
the Risbi PSnini was born ; he was from birth extensively 
informed about things (men and things). The times being 
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dull and careless, he wished to reform the vague and false 
rules {tf and »pedkit^)—^to 6x the rules and correct 

improprieties. As he wandered about asking for rigbt ways, 
he encountered Kvara Deva and recounted to him the plan 
of his undertaking. Isvara Deva said, “Wonderful ! I 
•will assist you in this.” The ^ishi, having received ins¬ 
truction, retired. He then laboured incessantly and put 
forth all his power of mind. He collected a multitude of 
words, and made a book on letters which contained a 
thousand slokat : each sloka was of thirty-two syllables. 
It contained everything known from the first till then, 
without exception, respecting letters and words. He then 
■closed it and sent it to the king {tupreme ruler), who ex¬ 
ceedingly prized it, and issued an edict that throughout the 
kingdom it should be used and taught to others: and be 
added that whoever should learn it from beginning to end 
should receive as his reward a thousand pieces of gold. 
And so from that time masters have received it and handed 
it down in its completeness for the good of the world. 
Hence the BrShma^as of this town are well grounded in 
their literary work, and are of high renown for their talents, 
well inform^ as to things (men and thingt), and of a vigo¬ 
rous understanding {memory)' (Siyuki, pp. 114-15). 

The Paninian tradition was still current even after the 
lapse of about eight centuries after Patanjali. Yuan 
Chwang faithfully repeats the much older tradition con¬ 
tained in the Mahahhashya with regard to the spread of 
Vedic learning in all its offshoots and branches, the origin 
of grammar, the growth of the Aindra system, chaos pro¬ 
duced by different grammatical schools, and finally the 
emergence at this crisis of PSnini with his new grammar, 
his eminent qualities and method. 

(1) ORIGIN OF ANCIENT LETTERS—Ywan Chwang’s 
account of the primeval beginning of knowledge is in the 
nature of introductory remarks. This accords with the 
tradition almost universal in India regarding the divine 
origin of different sSetrai and the divine guidance received 
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in tfae propagation of knowledge. Patanjali also transposes 
the scene to the divine world when he rrfers to the period 
of a thousand years of gods idivya-varaha-tahatra) during 
which time Bribaspati expounded the subject of letters 
{iabda-pSrSyaMm provaeha) to his divine pupil Indra 
\Bh3ahya, I. 5.). 

(2) QBOTR OF LITERATURE —‘From this time.the 

source {a/f language) spread and passed its former (6ound«).* 
This is supported by Patanjali’s account of the vast ex¬ 
pansion of language after the first impulse to it was 
received from divine revelation. He writes ‘Here is the 
wide world comprising seven divisions ; its rich literature 
including the four Vedaa with their A'hgaa and mystic 
portions, their ramifications into lOl iSkhSa of Fa;urveda, 
1000 of SSmaveda, 21 of Rigveda, 9 of Atharvaveda, the 
Dialogue portions, ItikSaa, PurSna and Vaidyaka treatises 
constitutes the expansive source of language.’ It is true 
that even before the time of PSnini Sanskrit literature had 
reached a stage of considerable development, as we shall 
see in examining the literary evidence. 

(3) AIN DR A SYSTEM —The tradition of an Aindra 
grammar prior to PSnioi is strong in Sanskrit literature. 
It is found in the Taittiriya Samhitd where it is said that 
the gods aproached Indra to elucidate speech (vSehath 
vydkuru). Patanjali speaks of Bribaspati expounding to 
Indra the words by means of individual forms or examples 
Ipratipadokta tahda, I. 5 ; almost literally rendered by Yuan 
CJiwang), The tradition in the Riktantra, a PrdtiaSkhya 
work of the Samaveda, is more to the point : BrahmS taught 
Bribaspati; Bribaspati taught Indra; Indra taught 
BhSradvSja; and from him the system devolved on the 
IjLishis.’ (Riktantra, Dr. Suryakant's edition, Lahore, p. 3). 

(BhdshjHt, 1.9J 
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Here also Brahma as Prajapati is the ultimate source of 
knowledge. Indra represents the divine agency. The 
school of Brihaspati was continued through his descendant 
Bharadvaja who initiated other teachers in the system. 
There certainly existed a Bharadvlja school of grammar, 
Pacini himself citing the opinion of Bharadvaja {VII. 2. 63). 
Patanjali frequently quotes the varttihat of the Bhiradvijlyas 
(».«. followers of the Bharadvaja system, as Pauinlyas were 
of PSnini) as giving a version variant from that of 
KStyayana (III. 1. 38 ; II. 46 ; III. 1. 89 ; II. 70. etc.). 
The l^ik Prdtisakhya, which is generally regarded as prior 
to Panini, also refers to the opinion of Bharadvaja who 
seems to have been an adherent of the earlier Aindra 
system. The legendary accounts of the Kathatanttayara 
and the BrihatkathSnuH^arl also mention that it was the 
Aindra school which was supplanted by Panini’s work. 
Thus we find strong support for Yuan Chwang’s allusion 
to the establishment of rules by Indra. The existence of 
the Aindra system has been dealt with in detail by Burnell 
(On the Aindra System of Sanskrit Grammarians). 

(4) DIFFERENF SCHOOLS BEFORE PAlfINI—%\sh[s 
belonging to different schools each drew up forms of letters.* 
This refers to the intense literary activity about words and 
language preceding PSnini in which hundreds of great 
teachers including such names as Sakatayana, GSigya, 
YSska, Saunaka, Sakalya, BbaradvSja, Apisali, Audavraji, 
participated. Burnell’s list of teachers from the NiruktUt 
Panini and the Taittir'iya-Pratisikhya (Aindra School, pp. 32* 
33) considered together with the list of numerous phonetic 
treatises and the terminological literature (cf. Dr. SiJrya* 
kant Sastri, Intro, to Layhu-RHctantra) furnishes evidence of 
the strong intellectual activity which preceded and follow¬ 
ed the genesis of the Paniniya sastra. (See also for a list of 
64 Teachers quoted in the PrmiiSkhyas, Nirukta and Panini, 
Max Muller’s Hinory of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 142-43). 

(5) COMPARATIVE DECAY OF GRAMMATICAL 
STUDIES —‘Men in their successive generations put into 
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use what had been delivered to them. And now men’s 

lives were reduced to the length of a hundred years. 

The times being dull and careless.* Patafijali also refers to 
pura-kdpa (by-gone ages) when keen Brahmanical pupils 
devoted themselves first to master VySkarana, and then 
took up the study of the Veda. But in a subsequent epoch 
students devoted less attention to grammar; they even 
considered it useless (anarthakam vySkaranam). It was to 
reform such dull and careless students that PSnini wrote 
[vipratipanna-buddhibhyo' dhyetribhya achSrya idam ia$tram 
anvaeha»hfe, Pat. I. 5.). As to the lessening of mens' lives 
to a bundled years, Yuan Chwang is almost literally 
rendering Patafijali’s remarks. 

JCim punaradyatve yah tarvathi okiram ji^ati sa 
vanha-iatain jlvati (I. 5.). 

‘What to speak of the present times when the maximum 
span of human life is reduced to only one hundred years !‘ 
PSnim’s object ‘to fix the rules and correct impioprieties’ 
is supported by KatySyaua referring to the AthtadhySyi as 
tadhvanuiatana iattra, ‘the book of correct instruction’ 
(vSrittika, 1. 1. 44. 14; 1. 104). Possibly it contains an 
allusion to PSriini’s ministering to the normal speech 
current in his time. 

(6) PAli^INrS METHOD —‘PSnini was from bis birth 
extensively informed about men and things. He wandered 
about asking for knowledge. He collected a multitude of 
words.' This information is valuable as it acquaints us 
with the fact that Panini for the most part discovered and 
created his own material, making minute observations of 
facts in the course of his travels on a linguistic mission. 
We find in PSnini organism and life, an elastic and warm¬ 
hearted approach to the speech of the common people 
bringing in a vast and varied material about their life. 
A closer study of the A$hfadhySyi as attempted in the 
following pages reveals bow Psnini had explored and ex¬ 
ploited all possible sources of linguistic material in the 
2 
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country including dialects, folk-lore and local customs, 
e.g. names of Yakshas like Visala used as personal names 
(V. 5.8^}; pJlu-kuna, a name for ripe .berries of the PTlu 
tree {V. 2. 24); eastern sports, and names of coins, weights 
and measures, etc. Kis recording of the differences in the 
accentuation of names of wells situated on the right and 
left bank of the river Beas is a true pointer to his pain¬ 
staking method, on which the author of the KaiikS ob¬ 
serves : ‘the Sutrakara was endowed with deep and subtle 
insight.’ 

i (iv.2.74). 

Pan ini’s travels in search of facts from the living 
language and the method of personal discussion and intei- 
rogation to elicit information were in the manner of the 
true TaksbasilS style, which was marked by a practical 
bias in the pursuit of academic studies. We have a 
graphic account in Buddhist literature describing how 
the royal physician Jivaka was directed by his teacher to 
examine the plants in the region of Taksbusila as souices 
of medicine {Mah&vagga, VIII. 1. 6ff)- Horn at 6alatura, as 
he was, PSnini must have been brought up in the academic 
tradition of TakshasilS which was a far-famed centre of 
learning in that period. In one of the Jalakas we are told 
how students after completing their studies at TakshasilS, 
wandered far and wide, acquiring all piactical uses of 
arts, and understanding the various country observances 
{TakkaiUarh gantva uggahita-tippa tato nikkhamitva tahba- 
mrmya-tippafi eha d&iacharittaH cKa janisiimati anupuhbena 
eJtarikarh eharanta, Jat, V. 247). 

(7) PANINI AND MAHESVARA—The information that 
Panini possessed a well-conceived 'plan of his undertaking 
which was highly approved of by Isvara Deva is of import¬ 
ance in crediting the grammarian with his full share ol 
independent and original thinking in the execution of the 
Athfadhyayt. The legend of Isvara Deva indicates the 
traditional divine help usually associated with all pious 
undertakings. ‘The IJishi having received instruction. 
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retired.’ It points to the period of PSnini’s intellectual 
labour and single-minded devotion to his work in {{uiet 
surroundings (suehav-aval^se, Bhathya, I. 39). 

<S) PAli^^lNrS EFFORT —‘He then laboured incessantly 
and put forth all his power of mind.’ It is almost a literal 
translation of Patanjali’s remark about PSnini taking great 
pains in making his s&tras : Prattani-hhuta Seharyah mahata 
yatnena tutram pranayati sma (I. 1. 1; I. 39). There can be 
no doubt about Panini puting forth supreme effort to 
produce a work of such cbmprehensive nature and brevity 
as the Ashtadhyayt. 

(,9) PA^^INl'S MENTAL POWERS—Yw&a Chwang 
speaks of Panmi’s spirit and wisdom, and of his vigorous 
mind which he devoted to investigate worldly literature 
(Siyuki, 1.116). We have already spoken about Patanjali's 
tribute to Panim as analpamtti athdrga, explained by 
Kaiyata as medhaoi, ‘endowed with great understanding 
and memory.' We may confidently dismiss the story of 
Panini being dull at school. Moreover, the information 
that Panini was extensively informed about men and things 
from his very birth indicates his inherent practical turn of 
mmd and aptitude for observation amply borne out by the 
contents of the Athadkyiiyi. 

<10) EXrENT OF PANINI'S WORK-'VLq. made a book 
on letters which containd a thousand slolem ; each sloka was 
of thirty-two syllables.’ It indicates the extent of PSpini’s 
Aihtadhyayi consisting of 3,981 tutras plus 14 pratyahara 
iiitras, computed by the slokt measure of 32 syllables each. 
Skold has somewhat misunderstood this. He writes: This 
curious statement can hardly be interpreted in another way 
than assuming, that the work of PSnini, just as so many 
other Indian works on grammar, was originally written in 
metrical form.’ {Papers »n PSmni, p. 32). This is an 
untenable inference. As a matter of fact no Indian 
grammar, Sanskrit or Prakrit, is in metrical form. The 
Athtadhy^yl was originally written in titra style, and its 
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bulk from the beginning was very nearly 1,000 Uohis, 
OB it i$ today. The statement is akin to the computation 
of VyS^i's Safigraha, also in tUrat, as lakiha-sloJcatniaka. 
The Kssikd on IV. 2. 65 says that not only Pgpini’s work 
but those of Kasakritsna and Vyaghrapada also were irr 
iHtra style (LaSaltam Vaiyaghrapadtyam ; Trikam Ksiakritt- 
nam). Even up to a late period grammatical works were 
being written in sutra form. 

(11) PAN INFS WORK, A COMPLETE DIGEST—‘It 
contained everything known from the first till then, without 
exception, respecting letters and words.' Panini’s work is 
rightly described by Patafijali as a vast ocean of science 
(mahat iattraugha, Bhathga, 1. 1. 1, 1.40); also vast and 
well-done (Paninigath mahat-iuvihitam, IV. 2. 66 ; II. 285). 
He also describes how PSnini’s work was based upon the 
material available in the different schools of Vedic learning 
so that it became acceptable to all of them (Sarva-veda- 
pSTuhadath hldam iaiiram, Bhashya, II. 1. 58 ; 1. 400). 

Burnell truly points out that for the Athfadhyayl to 
have gained such a position of authority, ‘it must have been 
vastly superior in the eyes of the BrEbmanas to all the 
numerous treatises which must have been in existence 
before PSnini’s time.* (Aindra Sehod, p. 38). Pawate has 
recently raised the question of Panini’s borrowings from 
his predecessors, a point which deserves much further 
consideration (cf. Structure of the Ashladhyayl by I. S. 
Pawate, Hubli). We find in the Riktantra, a S3ma Prati- 
iakhya which Dr, Surya Kgnt attributes to Audavraji some 
of Panini’s t&trat quoted almost verbatim (cf, Riktantra, 
tUrat i95-218). 

(12) PJlflNI AND PlTALJPUTRA—'He then closed it 
and sent it to the king (supreme ruler), who exceedingly 
prized it.’ The MafhjuSrim&lakcdpa, Somadeva, and TgrS* 
uStba all relate the story of Pipini’s friendship with one 
of the Nanda kings. Rajasekhara records a tradition, 
already referred to, showing PSpini's connection with 
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Pfitaliputra. It is likely that PSnini visited Pa^aliputra it* 
person to participate in the S^trdkara-partktf^ rather than 
send bis book through an emissary. Pataliputra held a 
pre-eminent position in the literary life of the nation during 
the Nanda and Maurya periods. ChSnakya, a resident of 
the distant North-West like PSnini himself, and nurtured, 
in the glorious traditions of the TakshasilS school, also 
visited PStaliputra. The AithapakStini commentary of the 
Simhalese MakSvathsa narrating the early life of ChSnakya 
relates how during the course of his intellectual career to 
establish his reputation he was attracted to visit Papiliputra 
(vadatn paryeianto Pupphapuram gantva)P 

We may take it that Panini’s mission to the celebrated 
capital of the Magadhan empire was not very different from 
that of Chanakya, vU. a desire to have his work valued by the 
most competent judges gathered at the court of Pataliputra. 
THE GREAT SYNOD {SabhS) —It is interesting to note that 
this academic institution continued even in the time of the 
Mauryan emperors of Pataliputra, as indicated by 
Megasthenes and other Greek writers. In the words of 
Megasthenes the Brahmanas “arc employed publicly by 
kings at what is called the Great Syuod where at the 
beginning of the new year, all the philosophers are gathered 
together, and any philosopher who may have committed any 
useful suggestion to writing, or observed any means of 
improving the crops and cattle, or for promoting the public 
interests, declare it publicly.” {Strabo, XV.l., McCrindle, 
Megasthenes, Frag. XXXlll). Diodorus also refers to these 
distinguished gatherings at the beginning of each new year 
in which the learned men participated and the sovereign 
of the land acted as patron (McCrindle, Megasthenes, Frag. 
I, p. 39). These statements corroborate the Sanskrit and 
PSli accounts of the congregation at PStaliputra, and Rsja- 
sekhara’s SdstrakSra-pafikshS very nearly corresponds to 
the functions of the Great Synod described by Megasthenes. 

1 I am grateful for this reference to iti C. D. Chatterji, M.A. History 
D cpartment, Lucknow University. 
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The time of its meeting is reoM-ded as the beginning of 
each new year. Very probably the technical term for this 
Synod and the Board responsible for the SsttraMra-pariktha 
was Sabha, as in the expression ChandroffUpta-iabhS and 
Puihyamitra-tabha used by Patanjali (1.77; see also var. leaf, 
at p. 515)' and also Rsja-mhhS by PSnini in $utra II. 4.23 
{tMn rdjamanuihya-plirvd). 

(23) IIECOONITION OF LEABNINQ-^Wctors at these 
synods who distinguished themselves publicly by producing 
a scientific contribution 'committed to writing’ which 
promoted public interest or was conducive of general wel¬ 
fare, must have deserved to be adequately rewaided. 
Speaking in general it is said that “in requital of their 
services they receive valuable gifts and privileges.’ {Diodorus, 
Frag, I, p. 38). Megaslbenes in continuation of his 
account of the Great Assembly specifically writes : “He 
who gives sound advice is exempted from paying any taxes 
or contributions." {Meg. Frag. XXXIII). 

We have a suggestive word in Patafijali, viz. sabh3-tunna~ 
yanah, the honour derived from literary exposition in a 
8abh3, (1.1.73; 1.189), PSnini himself uses the root nl in 
the special sense of sammanana (1.3.36), i.e. bestowal of 
honour on successful exposition of a Sastra (cf. KaHka on 
sammanana, 1.3.36). 

Yuan Chwang speaks of a thousand pieces of gold as 
the reward received by one who mastered the AthiadhySyt 
from beginning to end. Siitra VI.2.65 {Saptami-harimu 
dharmye' harane) presupposes a customary payment of this 
nature called dharmya and speaks of its recipient as harin, 
one who took away the dharmya prize {achara-niyatam deyam 
yalj ivikaroti, Ranka). The rule prescribes acute accent 
on the first syllable of the word denoting the recipient. 
One of the stock-illustrations cited by Patafijali actually 

1. Chandra cites Chendragupia-faihH only, on his siitra II.9.69, corres¬ 
ponding to Papini, IL 4.23. 
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makes the vaiyakarana or grammarian a recipient (hSrink 
and speaks of an elephant as his customary lee (BhSthya, 
VI.2.52; III.130; Kaiska, VI,2.65, vaiyakarana-hattf). The 
gift of an elephant as a prize could have originated most 
likely in the east of India. Kautilya also mentions 1,000 
silver pieces as the reward of learning {vidyavatah pUjSvetana, 
Arth. V. 3; p. 248). 

The above detailed analysis shows that the tradition 
recorded by Yuan Chwang was based upon facts of Panini’s 
life as known at that time. 

PAI^^INI AS A POUT —There is a tradition that Panini 
was also a poet. It is suggested by certain verses cited 
from a poem named Ja7nbuvanjaya attributed to Papini in 
anthologies. A verse in the Sadukti-karnamrita refers to 
Dakshiputra as a poet. The available information with 
regard to Panini us a poet is put together by Pischel (Z I>. 

XXXIX pp. 95 and ff) who is inclined to accept the 
theory that Panini was also a poet. Bhandarkar, on the 
othei hand, holds that the style in which the verses ascribed 
to Panini are written is sufficient to prove that they 
cannot be by that grammarian (J.B.B.E.A.S., XVI, p. 344). 
Prof. Kshitis Chandra Chatterji holds the same view 
and after discussing at length all the known verses assigned 
to Panini dismisses the theory of his authorship in these 
words : “The fact that Panini as a poet is nowhere men¬ 
tioned in the Mahabhaghya or in any of the later first-rate 
works of the Panini school and that annotators and com¬ 
mentators have racked their brains to explain away un¬ 
grammatical forms instead of rw^^ing the uses in the 
J&mhavattvijaya as thj^t'SOTW^^e verses attribut¬ 

ed to Papini in one anthokj^ are 'Hftrlqjl^d to other poets 
in others, that some of the^Wses s]|DW'.^s|inct traces of 
borrowings of a much latM ^riod, ^at t^ne of the verses 
belonging to the Jamhem^tjaya stamp of the 

grammarian on them, thaf&atoll of tbSh^ contain forms 
which would make Papini iJ^^erAia\ft^t some of them 
seem to be composed as exa^KwMF^^work on rhetoric 
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of a much later period, clearly indicate that the verses 
cannot have been the work of poet Plpini. The JSmhavati- 
viJai/a-kSvpa or the PatlUaviJaya-hSvya must have been 
composed by a poetaster of about the ninth century A. D. 
who made use (rf many peculiar grammatical forms in it 
and fathered it on F&nini, the great grammarian.” (Cd. 
Oriental Journal. Vol. i, pp. 22-23; also p. 135). 

We may, however, note that in a kSrik5 of the Bhathya, 
PSnini is referred to as a kavi : tadaklrtitam-Seharitam 
kavina (1.4.50; 1.334). But the meaning of kavi is not 
necessarily a poet. The KaHka equates kavi with the 
Sutra-kdra, and both Kaiyata and NSgesa understand kavi 
not as a poet, but as one possessed of high wisdom 
{medhdvi). 

THE ASHT^EHTAYl —(i) lit Hame. —The Ashtadhydyl 
is diflFerently designated as (1) Ashfaka {athtiv-adhyaydh 
parimanamaeya sStraeya, V. 1.58); (2) Paniniya (Pdriinina 
proktam,lV.i.\0l)', {i) VrUtitutra (Bkaeliya 1.371 differen¬ 
tiating Vrittiiiitra from vSrttika). 

In the illustrations to several tutrat, the Kaiika speaks 
of the Paniniya system as an akSlaka grammar {/’dnivyu- 
pajRam akdlakatn rydkaramm, 11.4.21, IV.S.llS and VI.2.14). 
The name is significant as showing that Plnini wisely 
excluded from his purview the discussion of kdla or tenses 
like Paroktha (Perfect) and Vartamann (Present), on the 
exact definition of which subtle ami elaborate arguments 
were often advanced by grammarians (cf. Bkdehya, HI. 2. 
115; 11.120, III.2.123; 11.123). ‘borne say Paroktha means 
the lapse of a century ; others say that which is screened 
from the eye of the speaker is Paroktha; still others contend 
that an interval of two to three days constitutes Paroktha' 
{Bhathya, 11.190). Panini took a practical view in the 
matter, as indeed he did in the case of other extreme views 
also. In the Satra kdn^a (1.2.51.57) he says that it is not 
within the province of the grammarian to lay down rules 
{fdUhyam) about particulars of time and tense dura- 
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tions, since be must depend on the usage of the day 
(BamjHS-pramaifa) for such regulations. This position of 
Pi^ini expressed in the $utra ‘Kalopatatjane ehct tulyam* 
(1,2.57) must have been responsible for the epithet ak^aJea 
applied to his grammar. 

(ii) IJBXT —^The text of the »utra» has been handed dovsrn 
to us almost intact by the method of oral transmission by 
which Sanskrit learning through the ages has descended 
from generation to generation through a succession of 
teachers and pupils (guru-sithya-paramparya) instead of 
being conserved in writing. This method of oral teaching 
of Pinini continued for many centuries and Yuan Chwang 
noticed it as prevailing in his time also : “And so from 
that time masters have received it and handed it down in 
its completeness for the good of the world.” (Siyuki, 1.115). 

According to the author of the SvartiddhSnta'chan- 
drtka the AthfMhy^yl consists of 3,995 tutr<u, i. e. 3,981 
sutras and the 14 pratyahara-tutran} BQhtlingk’s critical 
edition contains 3,983 Dr. Kielhorn after a detailed 

enquiry into the text of the AthtadhyZyl came to the con¬ 
clusion that “the text given in the Kssika-vritti (and that 
of the Athtadhyayi in the editionsi contains 20 more tutroM 
than the original text.’’ (Ind. Antiquary, XVI. 184). This 
increase is accounted for in two ways, via. (1) by applying 
the piinciple of yoga-vibMga or splitting into two what 
Panini originally read as a single tutra, and (2) by introdu¬ 
cing some varttikau as full-fledged tiitrat in the present text 
of XhouAthtadhyayt*. There is also evidence of retouching 

1 Chatuh-sahairl sitraiiatk pailcha-sHtra-iivarjitS, AsHl64l\/iyl Pd»i- 

nirrj sutrair-mahtlvaiaih sahu . {SmTasiddhStda^chandrikit, p. 3, verse 15, 

Annamalai Un.), ‘The Text of the AshtOdhySyl’ by K. Madhava Krishna 
Sharma, J.U.P.HA., July, 1940, pp. .52415. 

2. In One case unnoticed by Kcilhorn. wc have evidence of the tact 
that even before the time of PatahjaH, variant wording of the sutra had 
come to be discussed; tf. IIL 2.134, Jha ktehid-akver iii sitraih paihonli, 
keehit prdi-kvir iti, Bhdshjia, IT. 135. There arc some additional variants also 
to be noticed, e. g. Katikd IIL 3.78, IV. 1.117, VI. 1.156, VL S, 134 ; Pada- 
IV. 3; 118, IV. 4. 88 ; Siddhantakmmudl V. 2.64, V. 2.68, 
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of some of the »utra$ by ititroduciog into them some words 
from the vSritihif. 

Some also discuss that the original text of the Athta- 
dhySyl contained (1) the sign of nasalization marked on 
indicatory vowels (Upade§ejanuna»ihji it, I. 3. 2) ; (2) the 
sign of svarita accent to denote adkikara (Svaritenadhikira^, 
I. 3. 11); (3) accentuation of the text as in the case of 
Vedic works {traitvarya patha); and (4) th& SantMta paflioi 
or arrangement by which the tutras of each pada are read 
in continuation and aie joined to each other by Sandhi. 
But there is also the view that these features were not a 
part of the original text of Panini, but only assumed by 
teachers. We know that in the case of the nasal and 
avarita marks the followers of the Paninlya school now take 
recourse to oral tradition, to indicate where such marks 
existed in the aiUraa. Thi^ suggests an oral transmission 
from the time of Panini's upadeia or first instruction. The 
AihiSdhyayi with an accented textual tradition, is not 
known. Kaiyata is in favour of the hypothesis of ekaSruti 
or unaccented text from the beginning. The theoiy of 
Samhitd-p3tha which was being discussed even before Patan- 
jali {ef. Sloka varttika on I. 4. 56 discussing rifvara and 
viSvara, the latter form being possible only in Sanhitd paiha, 
Bhaahya, I. 340) appears to have been adopted more as a 
convenient device to get over stray cases of difficulty of 
interpretation rather than as a textual reality.* 

(iii) GANA-PATIIA—The. Gana-palha forms the most im¬ 
portant accessory treatise to the Aahtddhyayi. The yanaa: 
were not known in the Aiiidra School (Burnell, Ainira 
Syatem. pp. 28-30. They must have been Panini’s innova¬ 
tion. Patafijah definitely states that Panini first compiled 
the Gana-pafha, and then composed the autraa {Emm tarhi 
Aohdrya-pravrittirJfiSpayati aa purvah patho’yam punah pdthaJf 
L 1. 34 ; 1. 92-93). Yuan Chwang’s reference that PS^ini 

1. See alaw S. P. Chaturvedi, ‘On the Original Text of the Ashta- 
dhyayi,’ A'fiB Itufion Antiguarjr, VoU L pp. 562-569. 
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collected a multitude of words and made a book, almost 
endorses Patanjali’s statement regarding the priority of the 
G(ina pSIka to Sutra-patha 

The Significance of the Gana pStha is that it introduces 
a comprehensive principle of classification by which similar 
grammatical formations may be grouped together and 
brought under the operation of a common grammatical 
rule By this original device a large mass of linguistic 
data IS reduced to order, system and simplicity so as tO' 
make for their easy understanding By this method Pamni 
was also able to take note of compiehensive geographical, 
social, political and cultural details, names of towns, 
regions (jampadat) rivers, families igotras), schools (ehara~ 
«i«), republics as examples of single short uiles 

Thus Pan ni’s genius was able to utilise what was primarily 
designed as a grammatical technique to throw light upon 
the life of the people and serve as a source of sociological 
and histoiical studies By its flexibility the way was left 
open foi the incorporation into the Gatnt patha of new 
material as it ciopped up in course of time so as to render 
the system always up to date 

A critical reconstruction of the GanapS*lia is an essen¬ 
tial part of the Pamnian textual problem The KaSika has 
preserved lists of words belonging to each gam The 
evidence of the thdndra vritti also, showa that the KaUka 
was following a previous tradition KatySyana and Pataii- 
jail weie also at pains to conserve the purity of the Gam. 
pStlux. In many cases they have ciitically examined the 
inclusion of certain words in a particular gana^ e q ulukit 
and Kihudraka MaUva in Khanhkadi (IV 2 ^5), nrtnamana; 
in £»hu!>Itnadi (VIII 4 39), Sskalya la LohtSdt (IV 1 18), 
on which there is a long discussion, takthan in StvSdi 
(II 262, Katjayann has three v3rtttia»to discuss the reading 
m the group), Garga Bhdrgmka in Gopavanadt (II 4 67 , 

I 492), and Athanaa and Atharvana m the Pasaniadt group 
iBhSthga 11,320, ^ Patanlah’s remark that the words are 
read four times in the A$htadhyayt) 
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Their discussions, helpful in reconstructing a genuine 
text of the Gana-pStha, create the impression that the 
Paninian tradition attached as much authority to pamt as 
to »utra$. It is, however, difficult at present to ascertain 
in all cases whether a particular word was originally 
included in its gam. The commentaries on PSnini have 
proceeded on the assumption that the basis of the Qafta- 
patha is generally sound. We must agree with Dr. 
Bhandarkat that most of the words in the ganat must have 
been handed down from the time of P5nini himself, a good 
many being cited by Patafijali in his great commentary 
<7nci. Ant., I.2'l). I'or example, the Tittkad\ group (II.4.63) 
is analysed by the KaiikS : out of a total of 36 words 16 
have been directly traced to 5 different ganxi of P5nini, 
•via. the first five words to (IV. 1. 112); Kudri, Visri, 

Ajabasti, Mitrayu to O^rithtyaii (VI. 1. 136); Pushkarsad 
to BahvSdi (IV. 1.96); Kharapa to Nadadi (IV. 1,99); 
Bhalnndana again to Siradi (IV. 1. 112); and Bhadila, 
Bhadita, Bhandita to Afvadt (IV. 1, 110). Moreover, in- 
■trinsip evidence from the iutrai in support of Oam-pdtha is 
sometimes available; e. <j. the reading of Pravahana in IV. 
1. 12J is presumed by the tutra VII. 3. 28 ; or the reading 
of the gant Sarvddi is a'uthenticated by several »utras of 
Panini himself like PtJ/jvTdi (VII. 1. 16', Dvyadi (V. 3.2), 
Dataradi (Vol. 1. 25) and Tyadadi (VII. 2. 102). The 
Lohitadi'Katanta group was included in the Gargadi gam 
(IV. 1. 105), which like the Bidadi (IV: 1. 104) must be 
■considered as one of the best preserved groups. 

On the other hand the text of the gam*, especially of 
those which were called dkjiti gatm (i. e. of which the list 
was left open by Panini himself), did lend themselves to 
later additions. Paianjali distinguishes two kinds of ganat, 
•firstly those fixed {patliyante) by Panini, and secondly those 
which were only illustrative {akriti)} The process of inter- 

I. Cf. Patafijali on IL 1. 59, SttifySiajah patJ^foiiU, krilaiir-ikriti'. 
iiinaK, i. t. of the tvro groups in the same sitra one was fixed and the other 
-was only illustrative. 
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polation must naturally have been more freely operating 
in the case of groups which were of linguistic imfXMtance, 
as ArdharchSdi (II. 4, 31), Gauradi (IV. 1. 41), Tarahadi 
(V. 2. 36). On the other band, gamt containing lists of 
proper names were comparatively more stable, as they ten¬ 
ded to become obsolete in time. Panini's names of gotras 
could be verified in the light of lists given in the oldest 
Srauta-iutra text of Baudhayana in the Mahapravarakanda. 
Groups in which geographical names predominate (e. g. 
Bamany&di and TakthdUIadi) can to some extent be verified 
from the mention of those place-names in old independent 
sources, as the Pali literature, the Mahabharata and the 
accounts of the early Greek writers. A large percentage 
of place-names in ihe ga^t$ is undoubtedly archaic, and in 
many cases not traceable outside the AiHadhyayt. For 
example, the tribe of the Savitriputraka$ in the gaiia Daman- 
yadi (V. 3. 116) must date from Panini himself, as it is 
unknown in literatuic except in one passage of the Karna- 
parvan (Mbit., 5. “19). At any rate the possibility of fresh 
accretions to lists of janapadat and place names was conside¬ 
rably less after their examination by Patanjali. 

In a varttika on the Kraudyadi gana (IV. 1. 80) Katya- 
yana refers to the Raudhyadi class, which Patafljali informs 
us was identical with the former {Bhashya, IV. 1.79; II. 233). 
Since Jtaudhi is not included in the Paninlya Oana-pdfha, 
we may inter that in some other grammar [vyakaran Sntara) 
the gana was named after it. We are indebted to Bhartri- 
hari for the valuable information that the grammar of 
Api^ali (a predecessor of Panini) arranged the words of the 
gani Sarvadi (I. 2. 27) in a different order (Kielhorn, Intro. 
Bhathya, II. 19). The fact, however, remains, that the 
Gana-patha evidence is at best only secondary and should 
always be taken with caution. 

KASlKA, ITS VALUE FOB PllillNlAN TBADITION- 
The Kaiika is now the only ancient, exhaustive, concrete 
and authoritative commentary on the AthtadhySyi. Accord¬ 
ing to Haradatta it was written at VSrS^iasI (Kaiithu bhava). 
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Its importance fa- interpreting Panini cannot be overrated. 
Amongst previous commentaries Bhartrihari refers to 
Vrittikara Kuni (Kielhorn, Bhathya, Vol. IL Intro, p. 21, 
footnote) and Kaiyafa mentions that Patanjali followed 
Kuni as an authority (Pradipa, I. 1. 75, BhSshyakaraHu 
Kuni-darSanam asiiriyat). A comparative examination of the 
extent commentaries on Panini, Tripadt, Bhagavritti in 
^juotations, KSnika, N'yasa, Padama&jart) shows that each 
subsequent author was following the pre-existing Paninian 
tradition. 

An intensive study of the Ka'ika, reveals its immense 
indebtedness to the Mahabhashya. In the first verse the 
author explicitly states his dependence on the Bhathya and 
also on an earlier commentary which unfortunately is left 
unnamed (Vrittau Bhanhye), Even the perusal of a few 
■$utra» will show how completely the Kaiiha relied on 
Patttiijali for its material and the stock of its examples. 
The numerous illustrations in the Blunliya on IV. 3. 42 are 
bodily taken by the author of the Kaiika, who did his work 
intelligently and not as a mere copyist of the older material. 
In discussing the meaning of Piachya-Blmratn (II. 4. 66) the 
Kaiika replaces Auddalakayam of Pataujuli by Arjunayana, 
the name of a tribe nearer to its own time. (ef. reference 
to Arjunayana in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of 
Samudragupta). 

It may be noted that the Ku'ika does not confine itself 
only to the tradition of Patauj.ali, Katyayana and Panini. 
It has cited some older traditions showing that it considered 
a wide range of material. The best illustration of this fact 
is to be found in the example to »Ura I. 4. 86, anu-Sahxa- 
yanam vaiyaharanafi, i,e. *all grammarians were lesser than 
^akafgyana.’ Sahatayana was a well known predecessor of 
Panini. The KiiHka here thus cites and conserves an older^ 
grammatical tradition, though Panini long ago had eclipsed 
the fame of §aka{JEyana. It also proves the tenacity of the 
tradition embodied in the examplis {»i3Sara«a). There are 
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also a few other examples drawn from the earlier strata of 
grammatical tradition. 

STOJK-EXAMPLES —Patafijali states that the 9Utrat were 
related to stock-illustrations called mfirdhahUghikta uda- 
harana (I. 1. 57 ; I. 144). According to Kaiyati they were 
.so called because they were accepted in common by all 
co'ramcr\X&t\GS^arva-vriUish Udahritatvat). They formed an 
essential part of the anira explanation, and were sometimes 
considered so important as to direct the course of subsequent 
discussion. The illustration iastit-iyama on II. 1.55 is a 
case in point, which may be as old as Panini himself, for it 
was made by Katy.ayana the basis of one of his vartUkat 
(I. 398). 

FA.ymi AS A TEACITER—The title Fritti-$utra applied 
by Patanjali to Panini’s work (I. 371) means that the iutras 
of Panini were the subject of a vritti or commentary, which 
was the result of his own teaching. Kautsa was a well- 
known disciple of Panini as mentioned by Patanjali 
{tipasedipan Knutiah Pdninim, II. 115). The ifah'fta adds 
that he was a resident pupil (anutliivan) of Panini and was 
directly instructed by him (upaiufruvan, III. 2. 108). It 
may be accepted that Panini’s explanations {Vritti) formed 
the model and standard for later commentaries on 
his tutra*. 

Patanjali also makes the interesting assumption that 
Panini himself was responsible for explaining some of his 
Sutras to his pupils in two different ways. As an example 
may be cited the rule 1.4.1, Akadaradeka samjM. Patanjali 
enquires Why there should be a doubt about the correct 
wording, and remarks that the Acharya (Panini) had taught 
his pupils both the aternative readings of the sutra {ubhayatha 
hyachdryena HsJiydh sutrenn pratipddit&h, I.29SJ. Even Katya- 
yana was acquainted with the alternative wording of this 
rule (e/. •edrttikat 1 and 9 oa I.4.I.), for which he must have 
depended on a still earlier source, most likely Panini’s 
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own explanation. In sutra V.1.50 {Tadiharati...„..hhSrSd- 
vimfSdif>hyah), we have an example of the same rule being 
interpreted by the KaHka in two different ways, on the 
authority of an unnamed commentary (apara vritU), which 
occasioned its remark that both the meanings of the autra 
were expounded by Panini himself to his pupils. {S&tr- 
Orthadvapam-api ehaitad-aekSryem siahyah pratipadilah). The 
same unnamed commentary (apara vritti) further provides 
an alternative, but equally authoritative, explanation of 
autra V.1.94 (Tadaaya Brahmacharyam), on which the Ksiika 
repeats the same statement (ubhayam apt pramanam 
yatha autra-pranayanat). The case of autra V.4.2I is similar. 
These instances show that Panini became the originator 
of a tradition of autra explanation which was handed 
down through an unbroken succession of Paniniya teachers 
and pupils following that system (Tadadhite tadveda). We 
have already seen that in respect of the signs of vowels, 
nasalisation and avarita accent on them, the Papinlya 
grammar relied on an oral tradition which must have 
originated with PSnini himself as a teacher (PratyUS/iw- 
nZaikyah Paninyak, and Pratijna avantSh Panintyah, JCasika 
on and 1 Ij. Kaiyaja’s comment on the Hoka-vSrttika, 
tad-ancipa-mater-vackanafn amarata (1.4.5); 1.335), points to 
the unbroken continuity of the tradition (agamaya aviekehhe- 
dam]. He also remarks that his own Pradlpa commentary 
on the Bhaakya was composed in accordance with the 
tradition (yatk-agamam vidhaaye. Introductory Verses). 

NATURE OF THE ORIGINAL VYlKBTANAS—Both 
KStyayana and Patanjali admit the necessity of a com¬ 
mentary (Vyakhyana) to elucidate the words of the autraa 
(I.ll). The earliest commentaries were of a simple nature 
intended for the practical purpose of teoching. They 
comprised the following elements: (1) ckarekS, ot pada- 
vigraha, spliting up the autra into its component parts; 
( 2 ) udakarana, examples; ( 3 ) pratyuddkarana, counter¬ 
examples; and (4} vdky-3dkyakSra, or anuvfitti, repeating 
the words of a previous autra to aid in the meaning of the 
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subsequent The explanation emanating from the 

Sutrakara or from those nearest to him in time must have 
been of this simple character. To them should be assigned 
illustrations like anUrSakafStfanam vaiyakaranSh (1.4.86), 
SakatSyana-putrah (VI. 2. 133), Nandoi-putrah (VI" 2. 133) 
referring to both king Nanda and his son, and SFand- 
opakramani manani nhe weights and measuree were first 
standardised by king Nanda’ (II.4.21). The historical 
value of such early illustrations will be discussed in their 
proper places. 

The antiquity and the genuineness of the Paninian 
tradition are factors which must weigh with us in assessing 
the value of whatever commentaries are now left to us. 
Every commentary should be viewed as a link and a very 
important link too, in the chain of PSninian interpretation. 
Dr. Kielhom examining the question of the earlier author¬ 
ities quoted in the Mahabhathya made the significant 
recognition that ‘Katylyana was acquainted with the 
works of other scholars who, before him, had tried both to 
explain and to amened PSpini’s grammar, and who had 
subjected the wording of the Sutras to that critical exami¬ 
nation, which is so striking a feature of Kstyayana’s own 
varttikas,' and also that 'between him and Patafijali there 
iutervenes a large number of writers in prose and verse, 
individual scholars and schools of grammarians, who all 
have tried to explain and to amend the works of both 
Panini and KStySyana.’ (2nd. Anu-, XVI. p. 106). The 
treatises of pre-KstySyana varttika writers and pre- 
Patafijali exponents of varttikas typified by such names as 
the BharadvijTyas, Saunagas, KunaravSdava, Kroshtrlyas, 
of more faintly symbolised in references like keehid^ 
apara, have become mere shadows. But those ancient 
masters passed on the fruUs of their labours to Kstyayana 

«nwn?r ffe: ^ i fi? rrf|, 

3 
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and PataSjali. As observed by Kielborn: ‘To wbat extent 
KStySyana and Patanjali were indebted to those that went 
before thein, we shall never know; judging from the 
analogy of the ‘ later grammatical literature of India we 
may. irr my opinion, dertainly assume, that, like PSnini 
himself, both have based their works on, and have preserved 
in them all that was valuable in the wrintings of their 
predecessors.' (Ind. Ant , XVI. p. 106). This statement 
from one of the most eminent authorities on Indian 
grammar in recent times brings out the characteristic 
feature of the evolution of Indian grammatical tradition 
from PSnini to Patanjali, and the same with equal sound¬ 
ness holds good for the period from Patanjali to the 
Kaiika. 



CHAPTER n 


GEOGRAPHICAL DATA 
Section 1. INTRODUCTORY 

The most important contribution of the Aahialhyat/i to 
the history of ancient India is its geographical information. 
The country, its mountains and ocean, forests and rivers, 
natural and territorial divisions (janapaiai), towns and 
villages receive their full share of attention in the linguistic 
material dealt with by Panini. It is here that the gram¬ 
marian can be credited with having created his material 
in a very real sense by undertaking an original survey 
of the place-names in the vast area of the country stretch¬ 
ing from Kamboja (Pamir region) and KSpisI (BegrSm in 
Afghanistan) to Kalihga (Orissa) and Suramasa (Surma 
Valley in Assam). The question may be asked as to the 
raison d'etre of the rich geographical information that a 
work proclaimed to deal with grammar contains. 

The answer to this may be understood in this way. 
Place-names form an integral part of language which it is 
the object of grammar to discuss and regulate. The 
analysis which Panini has given of the underlying meanings 
which relate names of places to social life and background, 
shows conclusively that such names do not originate by 
mere accident, but are the outcome of social and historical 
conditions with which a people are intimately connected. 
These conditions are reflected in language in the geog¬ 
raphical names. An etymological approach to the place- 
names of a country reveals to us many a forgotten chapter 
of history and settlement on land, and the contribution 
that Pa^iini makes in this respect through his grammatical 
expositions possesses abiding historical value. He has 
^iven a list of endings of place-names by which geographi- 
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cal places are classified. Most of the names of the 
geographical places originate, as he points out, from one 
or the other of the following factors : 

(1) 'this object is found in a particular place’ ; 

(2) ‘the place was founded (nirvritta) by such and 
such a person'; 

(3) 'the place was the abode (nivSm) of such a person,, 
or a community' ; and 

(4) ‘the place is located in proximity (adurahhava) to 
a known object.’ 

It will thus appear that • places are here distinguished for 
their founders, their economic products, their historical 
associations and their proximity to monuments. These 
four descriptions are termed Chaturarthiha, ‘suffixes with 
four-fold meaning’. 

Panini also instances places which have lent their 
names to persons as the places of their own residence 
(nivata), such as Mathura, or of their ancestors (ahhijana, 
IV, 3. 90), such as Saindhava, ‘one whose ancestors lived in 
Sindhu’. Besides persons, commodities may also be asso¬ 
ciated with places as their origin, e.g., the wine {phalaja- 
madhu) known as KapiSapana which was known alter the 
place of its origin called KapisI (IV. 2. 99). Animals also 
were called sometimes after the places of their origin, e.g., 
Rankava or Bahlcavapana, a bull bred in the Rahku country 
(IV. 2. 100) ; or Kaohehha, a bull of Kachchba country 
(IV. 2, 134). There may also be other associations of 
names with places under the general rule stated in the 
•fitra* IV, 2. 92-145 {Saithika), e.g., Kaiika, ‘the cloth woven 
at KaSi* (IV. 2. 116). An assemblage of meanings can be 
seen in Kaehehhaka which used to denote (a) an inhabitant 
of Kachchba, (b) the turban {ehuda) peculiar to its people, 
(c) their mannerisms in speech tjcdpka) and laughing (hatita)- 
The term Saindhava is also cited under this rule with 
reference to the above peculiarities of its people. 
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Another class of geographical names is that of regions 
or provinces {vithaya, IV. 2. 52-54), called after their peoples, 
e.g., SaSba, the region of the §ibis ; Aprtlaka, the region of 
the Apritas (*» Afridis); Malavaka, the region of the Mslava 
people. Similarly, Edjanyaka (of the Rajaoya tribe), 
Traigartaka (Kangra), Vatatika (of the Va»&ti» or the 
Ossadioi, Sibi in Baluchistan), Vairataka (Baira( in Jaipur), 
Audumbaraka, and so forth. The names according to 
vithaya seem to be based on the ethnic distribution of 
population over particular areas for the time being without 
reference to the form of government. 

Places were also named after the nature of their polity. 
Thus PSnini divides janapadat into two classes, firstly 
janapadai under monarchy (Ekaraja), enumerated in tlitrat 
IV. 1. 168-176 ; and secondly janapadat as republics {Sangha), 
shch as Vihika where flourished the AyudbajivI Sahghas 
tMilitary Republics). 

The suffixes applied to these names point to the types 
of government (Tadraja) associated with their names. 

This in short illustrates Panini's scientific classification 
of place-names on the basis of the principles underlying 
their formation. 

Names of rivers, forests and mountains are noticed 
not in connection with any social or historical significance, 
but as examples of linguistic peculiarity, such as vowel- 
lengthening (IV. 3. 117-120) or cerebralisation (VIII. 4. 4-5). 

KatySyana and Patanjali following Panini add more 
examples to his. For instance, under S3lv5vayava (IV. 1. 
173) ’’atanjali mentions the names of the states belonging 
to the Salva Janapada {Bhathya, II. 269); under eutra IV. 1. 
172 illustrating names of countries beginning with the 
letter n, Nichaka and Nipa (II. 269); and under the 
RSjanya gam, VasSti, DevaySta, Bailvavana, AmbarTsha- 
putra and Atmakameya, which probably go back to FSnini 
himself (IV. 2. 52 ; II, 282). 



Ch. II, Section 2. COUNTRY 

OEOaBAPRIOAL ITOBIZON-F^tnm knew of a wide 
geographical horkon. The extent of the country known to 
him is indicated by several landmarks mentioned in the 
tK«ra». The western-most point is Prakanva corresponding 
to the term Parikanioi mentioned by Herodotus and to the 
modern counfry of Ferghana. It may be noted that Panini 
names Rishi Praskanva in »fdra VI. 1. 153, and from this 
name is derived os a counter-example, as given by the 
iSTSfifea, the name of the couutiy culled Piakanva. To the 
south of Ferghana lay Kamboja (IV. 1. 175), which as will 
be shown later may be idcntilicd with the legion of Bada- 
ksban-Pamir. South of it lay KapisI (IV. 2. 99), capita- 
of the kingdom of Kapisa, which may be ideiitilied with 
modern Kohistan, south of the Ilmdukush. East of KapisI 
was situated the country of the Vratyas tthe ancient 
Lohita-mandala, modern Kafiristan), and then Dir (Dvira- 
vatika), and Gandhara (IV. 1. 169) comprising the valley of 
the Kabul river, with its frontier outpost at Takshasila 
(IV. 3. 93). 

There are also mentioned from west to tixht janapadui, 
of (1) Madra (IV. 2. 131), (2) Usinara (IV. 2. 118), (3) Kuru 
(IV. 1. 172), (4) Bharato, called also Piachya-Bhaiata as 
the dividing line between north (Udichya) and east 
(Prachya) (IV. 2. 113). 

Eastern India is known by its divisions called (1) 
Kosala (IV. I. 171) (2) Kali (V. 2. 116) (3) Magadha (IV. 1. 
171) (4) Kalihga (IV. 1. 170) and Suramasa (IV. 1. 170). 

On the west side the country of Kachchha is mentioned 
(IV. 2. 133), and also the islands of the adjoining sea (anw* 
tamudra dvlpa, IV. 3. 10), 

Further up, modern Sind is mentioned nnder the name 
of Sauvlra. Panini had a direct knowledge of the country 
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as he shows acquaintance with its social life (formation df 
its gHra- names) as will be explained later. 

The southern limit of his horizon is indicated by the 
mention of Asraaka (IV. 1. 173) of which the capital as 
known from other sources was Pratishl;hana, modern 
Paitbari on the Godavari. 

DIVISIONS OF THE COUNTRY—\]drichy& and Prachya 
are the two broad divisions of the country mentioned by 
Panini, and these terms occur in connection with the 
linguistic forms known to the eastern and northern gram¬ 
marians. The Udichya country included Gandhara and 
Vahika, the latter comprising Madra and UsTnara, and 
possible Tngarta also. The Kuru region in the south-east 
of the Punjab was contiguous with the Bharata yaaapada. 
The Bharata region separated the east from the west, as 
shown by Panini’s reference to Prachya-Bharata, on which 
Patailjah remarks that the proper Prachya country lies 
outside the sphere of the Bharatas (II. 4. 66 ; I. 493, anyatra 
prag-grahan>! Bkandttgrahanam no hhavati). The river Sara- 
vatl mentioned in F5nuii (VI, 3. 120) formed according to 
commentators the boundary between the two divisions of 
Udichya and Prachya. It may probably be identified with 
the Dnshadvatl or Chi tang flowing through Ambala district. 

Both Udichya and Prachya were taken ns the home 
(LSka) of standard Sanskrit both in PSnini’s time and 
earlier. In the lime of Patanjali, however, this became 
conti acted to Aryavarta as the home of the iiihfat (persons 
proficient in the Sastrua) whose language set its norm. 
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The last name Kukkuta-giri seems to represent the 
comparatively low peaks in the west of Afghanistan towards 
Herat which in Iranian geography were called Uparisaenar 
“The Falcon’s Perch”, and by the classical writers Paropa* 
misus with special reference to their low height. 

In 8;<tra IV. 3. 91 Panini mentions peoples who lived 
by the profession of arras and were settled m hilly regions 
{AyudhajlvibhpaUhhah parvate). Hndgola, Andhakavarta 
and Rohitagiri are mentioned as names of particular hills- 
occnpied by these military Highlanders. The mention of 
Rohitgiri suggests their identification with the mountainous 
tracts in Afghanistan known as Roha, the Tribal Area 
which is still the recruiting ground of good soldiery, in 
the Markan^eya Pnraiia the home of the Highlanders 
{ParvataWayimh, 57.50) is placed in the region ot NlhSra 
or Jalalabad (fot which the Payu gives the true leading 
Nagarahara ; Pargitcr, Mar. P., p. 6M). It may be added 
that Pataujali gives several new names of mountain-dwel¬ 
lers, of which Malavat (II. 287) is noteworthy as corre.spoiid- 
ing to Malakuiid, the mountainous district iioith of Darg.ii, 
the home of the Dargalas iii the countiy south of the 
Swat liver. 

FORESTS —Several names of forests are mentioned in 
gfitras VIII. 4. 4-5. Of these the five names enumerated in 
the first iutra occur also in the Kotaradi gam giving a list 
of forest names (VI. i. 117). Of these the Puragavana^ 
seems to be connected with Pataliputia as the G-anaratna- 
inahodadhi associates the YakshI Furaga with PaUliputra 
(verse 291), Misrakavana appears to be the name of the 
well-known forest of .Vlisnkh in Sitapur district. The Pali 
literature, however, makes Missaka a mythical forest of 
the Tavatithsa heaven [Jataka, VI. 27S ; Dial. Pali Proper 
Nameg). The other names, i.e. Sidhraka-, SSrika-, Ko^ara- 
and Agrevana are unidentified. Similarly names like 
^aravana, Ikshuvaija, Plakshavana, Amravana, K5rsbya- 
vana, Khadiravana and Piyukshavana included in giitrx 
VIII. 4. 5 cannot be definitely identified since Panini takes. 
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them both as proper and common names. Some of these 
proper names are knovra in Pali works; they may not have 
been big forests but mere groves of trees situated in thfr 
vicinity of big towns. For example, Khadiravaija occurs 
in the AA^tUtata Nikdya as the birth-place of the teacher 
Revata who was the foremost of the forest recluses and 
called Khadirvanlya after the place of his birth. Similarly 
6aravana is said to have been a settlement in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of ^rSvastl, where anotber great teacher Gosala 
Mahkhaliputta was boin. Amravana is said to have been, 
attached to the city of RSjagriha, and also Kampilya. 

Forests of herbs and big trees (VibhatliauahadM-vanaa- 
patibhyah, VII. 4. 6) and those reserved for the grazing of 
cattle (goahpada, VI. 1. 145 ; aiitam-yavina aranya, V. 4.7). 
are also mentioned. 

ElVEllS—On the north-west frontier Panini mentions the 
river Suvastu (IV. 2.77 ; Swat). This river with its tribu- 
taiy the Gain I (mod. Panjkora) flowed through Gandhara 
of which the upper part was known as Uddiyana, famous 
for its bl.'inkets called iawWa, mentioned by P5nini 

(IV. 2. 11). The western capital of Gandhara was Push- 
kalavatl which is identified with modern Cbarsadda a 
little above the ninction of the Swat with the Kabul river. 
The Kdiikd mentions Pushkaiavatl as the name of a river 
in three sutrat (IV. 2.85 ; VI 1,219 ; VI. 3. 119) along with 
certain other names as Udumbaravatl, Viranavatl, Masa- 
kSvatl. Of these Masakavall seems to be identical with 
the name of the river on which Massaga or Mnssaka,. 
capital of the waihke people known as the Asvakayanas 
Was situated. It is possible that Pushkaiavatl and Masnka- 
vati were the designations of only those particular portions 
of the river Swat where it flowed past by these two great 
towns of Gandhara in the south and north respectively. It 
may be added that Pstaiijali mentions Udumbaravatl, 
MasakSvatl, Ikshumatl and Drumatl definitely as names 
of rivers (II. 287). Of these Udurabar&vatl may have flowed 
through the country of the Audumbaras, and Ikshumatl 
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(also included in the MadfavSdi group, IV. 2.86) is identical 
with a tributary of the Ganges referred to as Oxyraagis 
by Arrian and now known as Ikhan (also Kalindi) flowing 
through Farrukhabad district. 

The next great river mentioned in the north-west is 
the Sindbu after which the country to its east was named 
Sindhu, the present Sind-Sagar Doab (IV. 3.93). Taking 
its rise from the snows of western Kailasa in Tibet, the 
Sindhu first flows north-west for about half of its length, 
and then reaching the Darad country in the north-west 
of Kashmir and south of Little Pamir it takes a southward 
course along which lay its most famous places. A 
geographical featute of the Indus descending from the 
defiles of Dardistan is expressed in the grammatical for¬ 
mation Daradl 6'indhuh, naming it after its immediate 
source {Prabhavati, IV. 3.83). Emerging from the Darad 
highlands the river enters the GandbSra country with 
Swat or Uddiyana on its right and the ancient janapada of 
Urasa (mod. Hazara in NW.F.P) on its left until it 
receives its most important western tributary the Kabul 
river at Ohind, a few miles north of Attock where it is at 
present crossed by a bridge. Ohind was the ajicinot 
Udbhanda, the place of transhipment of goods across the 
Sindhu and the spot where the great northern trade-route 
•called Uttarapatha in »utra V.1.77 crossed the river. 
Panini’s own birth-place, Salatura was a riparian town of 
the Indus situated at a distance of only about four miles 
from Ohind in the angle of the KubhS and the Sindhu. 
About sixty miles east of UdhSnda was TakshasilS, the 
eastern capital of Gandbara, and at an equal distance to 
the west was PushkalSvall tmod. Charsadda), its western 
•capital. The trans-Indus country was known in ancient 
times as Parn-Sindhu (SabbSparva 51-11). Its famous breed 
of mares imported into India is mentioned by P5nini as 
Pare-vadava, ‘the mare from beyond the border* (VI.2.42). 

Varnu, corresponding to Bannu on the other side of 
the rivet is mentioned in a sutra, and also 0ana-palh». 
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The Bannu valley is draioed by the rivers Kurratn (Vedic 
Kriimu) and the Gambila or ^ Tochi which unite and flow 
into the Indus. The Kssiia commenting on siitra IV, 
2.103 speaks of Varnu <fcia named after the river Varmi 
(J^arifur-n5ma nadat-iat-anmipo deio Varnuh). It appears 
that the Kurram river after it left the Kurram Agency 
and from the point where it' enters the Bannu valley was 
named Varnu in ancient days. The place situated in. 
proximity to Vainu is mentioned as Varnava (IV.2.77, 
gana Suvattvadi). Although Bannu (Edwardesabad) is a 
modern town founded only in 1848, the valley after which 
the town was named is mentioned in ancient texts. 
Opposite Varnu, across the river, was situated the famous 
Kekaya junapada mentioned in siitra VII.3.2, comprising 
parts of the three modern districts Jhelum, Gujrat and 
Shahpur, adjoining which lay the Salt Range (Saindhava). 
To South of Kekaya was situated the Sindhu janapvda 
lying north to south between the rivers Jhelum and Indus. 
Along the lowermost course of the river Sindhu was 
situated the ancient Sauvira janapada (IV.1.148), now 
known as Sind. 

Of the rivers of the Punjab, Panini mentions VipSs 
(Be5s) and the wells dug on its north side {Udak oha 
Vipasah, IV.2.74). The northern wells were more stable 
as being on high and dry ground than those on the other 
side, and the former were therefore distinguished by the 
peculiar accent on their names. 

Panini names two other rivers, Bhidya and Uddhya 
{Bhidy iddhyau nade, III. 1. 115). Uddhya is the same as 
Ujh flowing through jasrota district and falling into the 
Ravi {Imperial Qasetteer of India, Vol. XV, p. 73 ; located 
to the north-west of Madbopur on the Ravi, p. 107). On 
Pariini 11,4,7 the KaiikS illustrating the compound names 
of two rivers cites the example Uddhyeravati, that is 
Uddhya and Iravatl, the former of which we must consider 
as a tributary of the latter on the analogy of OaAgS-Sonam, 
another example of the same rule, and of the counter- 
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•example Gahg^-Yanune. Bhidya may be identified with 
a river named BaT, rising in Jammu about 15 miles 
to the west of Ujh, and flowing into the Ravi in the 
■Gurdaspur district. The names Uddhya and Bhidya 
suggest that they dried up in summer but flowed in torrents 
in the rains, as indicated by Kalidasa who describes their 
brisk and wayward movements as those of lusty youths like 
Rama and Lakshamana (Raghuvathsa, XI. 8) 

DEVIKA —Panini also mentions the river Devika and 
what grew on its bank {Devika kula, VII. 1), which Patanjali 
■describes to be .saH rice (III. 316). Pargiter lightly identi¬ 
fied it with the river Deg {Mark. Daranx, p- 2y2). Accoi fl¬ 
ing to the Viihnudharmottara Parana {1. 67. 15) the Devika 
Uowed through the Madra country, and joined the Ravi 
according to the Figmana (ch. 84). Rising sn the Jammu 
hills, the Deg flows through Sialkot and Sheikhupura 
■di.stricts and joins the Ravi. In each rainy season it 
deposits on its banks layers of lich alluvium soil which 
produce rice of fine quality that are famous all over the 
Punjab and exported from Muridke and Karaoke towns 
(cf. Jagannath Agarwal, On the Identification of the 
Devika, JUPHS, 1944, Pt. II, pp. 76-79). 


PSnini mentions another river Ajiravati (VI. 3. 119) 
the Achiravatl of Pali texts (modern Rapti) on which stood 
Sravasti. The next river mentioned m this legion is Sarayu 
<VI. 4. 174) of which the Rapti is a tributaiy. It may be 
noted that Sarayu was also the name of a river in remote 
Rigvedic India flowing past Herat (derived from Hari-Rud ; 
cf. Old-Persian Harayu from Vedic Sarayu). Darius I 
(516 B, C.) in his inscription mentions Haraha, the people 
of HarayQ, equal to Fantni’s Sarava. In the Elamite 
version of the Behistun inscription occurs the name Arriya 
(=Haraiva = Gk. Aria with its capital at Heart). 


Another river Rathaspa is mentioned in the Oana-vatka 
to mra VI. I. 157 {Bhanhya, III. 96, 2tathas}'a nadij. ^Ihis 
name occurs in the Jaimimya Brahmam (Caland, JB. 
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Extract 204) and in the Adiparva (172. 20) where it is one 
of the seven sacred rivers between Sarasvati on the one side 
and Gapdakl on the other. Most probably it was a river of 
Pafichala and the name may correspond to Rhodopha which 
is mentioned by the Greek writers as marking an important 
stage on the great royal road from the Frontier to Patali- 
putra. Rhodopha is stated there to be'119 miles from the 
Gangs ; although it is called a town but the mention of the 
stages generally between two well-known rivets as Jhelum 
and Bess, Sutlej and Jamna, suggests its having been the 
name of a river {Mepatthanet, Fragm. LVI ; Rawlinson 
InUrcourte between India and the Wettern World, p. 64). 
The distance of 119 miles lands us on the banks of the 
RSmagahgS which is the only big river between the Gangs 
and the Sarayu to present difficulties of crossing so as to 
merit the name Rathastha, given to it in the Vedic period, 
and which is still in its upper course known as Ruhut or 
Rupnt {Imp. Gazetteer, U, I\, I. 166). The distance from 
HastinSpur on the Gangs to Bareilly on the KamagangS, 
and from Bareilly to Kanauj where the RamagangS falls 
into the Gangs, are equal to the stages of the Royal Road 
mentioned by Megasthenes from the Gangs at HastinSpura 
to the town of Callinipaxa identified with Kanauj as the 
river Kalindl joins the GangS near it. 

RathaspS or Rathastha as the name of a river occurs as 
an independent tutra in the ^iktantra PrStiiakhya{5utx&. 209). 

V ^aiSvall is mentioned in iutra VI. 3. 120 (SarSdInam 
eha). Several rivers lay claim to this name (cf. Dey’s Qeoff. 
Piet.), the most famous one was that which separated the 
Udichya from the PrSchya country already noted. 

Of the rivers of Central India (now Madhya-Pradesa) 
Panini mentions Charmanvati (Chambal, VIII. 2. 12). 

Panini uses the term Rumanvat, which the Kaiiha 
connects with a place producing salt {Lavana-hldatya rumana- 
lhavo nipatyate). The form Rumapvat may have been based 
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on the name RumS, a river or lake in the district of Sambhar 
in Ajmer which is also the source of the river Lonl. 

DESERT REGIONS—Tamm mentions a desert region as 
dhanva (IV.2.121), of which two examples are cited by 
Patanjali, viz. Pare-Dhanva and Asbtaka (IL 298), and 
another by the Kaiika as AirSvata. Pare-dhanva literally 
means ‘across the desert’, which seems to refer to the region 
called Thar-Parkar to the west of the Marusthala desert 
of Rajasthan. Ashtakadbanva seems to be the name of 
the desert region of the Attock district which is called 
Dhanni, probably from dhanva. East Gandhara included 
the desert of Attock and the hilly tracts of Rawalpindi 
called Frith janapada, both of which are preserved in the 
joint name Dhanni-Pothowar. The Bhisbma-parva (VI, 7) 
places AirSvata-varsha beyond the SIta or Yarkand river in 
Chinese Turkestan, where we may look for AirSvata 
Dhanva in the desert regions of Central Asia. 



Ch. n, Section 4. JANAPADAS 

An important geographical term used by Panini is 
Janapaia, which was both a state and a cultural unit, its 
culture counting more than its geography. Its cultural 
integrity was reflected and preserved in the manners, 
customs and above all the dialect of its people. The citi¬ 
zens of the same (tamam) janapaia were called sajanapadai 
(V. 3. 85). The janapadaa known to F£nini are the 
following 

1. Eamhoja (IV. 1. 175). Gandhara, Kapisa, Balhlko, 
and Karaboja are the iow jampaian the relative positions 
of which should be clearly understood. Of thsee GandhSra 
extended from Takshasila, its eastern capital to the river 
Kunar, its western boundary, and from the river Kabul in 
the south to Swat in the north. Next to it was the kingdom 
of Kapisa coinciding with modern Kohistan-Kafiristan and 
occupying the whole area between the river Kunar and the 
Hindukusb (Cun. Qeog., p. 20-23). The latter mountain 
identified as Rohitagiri separated Kapiia from Balhika. 
Sometimes Kapisa politically formed part of Gandhara, as 
in the reign of Darius, and then the name Gandhara was 
applied to both of them. In none of these three jampadat 
can Kamboja be included. It stands as a sepsLr&te janapaia, 
which Lassen correctly identified with the head-waters of 
the Oxus comprising the Ghalcha-speaking areas of Pamir. 

This identification is also supported by important lin¬ 
guistic evidence, w’s. that the root iava ‘to go’ which was 
noticed by Yaska as a peculiarity of Kamboja speech {Sava- 
tir-gatikarm3 Eambcjevhveva hhs»hyai*, Niruhta, II. 2), is 
still current there. (Cf. Grierson, LinguitHe Survey of 
India, Vol. X, pp. 468, 473, 474, 476, 500, etc; Jaya- 
chandra, £hSrata-£humi, ,pp. 297-303). The Kambojas are 
known as Kambujiya in the Old-Persian Inscriptions. la 
4 
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the Aitareya Brahmana the Uttarakurus and the Uttara- 
madras are described as living beyond the Himalaya 
{VIII.14); and the Fawila Brahmai^ Kiimboja Aupamanyava 
is spoken ol as a pupil of Madragara, trom which the 
Vedie Index postulates a possible connection of the U tiara- 
madras with the Kambojas, who probably had Iranian 
as well as Indian affinities. (Fedie/ndijc, I.S4, 138 cf. also 
Jean Przyluski, An Ancient People of the Punjab : The 
Udumbaias, Journal Asiatique, 1926, p-11 showing that 
Balhika was an Iranian settlement of the Madras; Balhika- 
Uttaramadra). 

2. Prakanva^ The name is corollary to Piaskanva in 
sutra, VI.1.153 and is stated by the Katika to have been 
a country (de^a). It should be identified with the people 
mentioned by Herodotus as Parikanioi, (modem Ferghana, 
Sten Konow, Kharothtlii Ins., p. xviii) who are said to have 
formed part of the empire of Darius. Prakanva was thus 
situated immediately to the north of Kamboja or the 
Pamir region. 

3. Gandhara. Panini mentions both the Vedic form 
Gandliari as the name of the jaitapada and its people in 

IV.1.169, and its later form Gandhara in the^^awas 
to IV.2.133 and IV. 3.93. Gandhara c.xtended from the 
Kabul Valley to Takshasila. Two towns of Gandhara are 
mentioned, viz. Takshasila, its eastern capital, and Pushka- 
lavatl, the western. The latter occurs in a yana as the 
name of a river on which the town stood. The Greeks 
refer to it as Peucelaotes (modern Charsadda, situated 
near the junction of the Swat with the Kabul). The 
Pushkalas of the Markandeya Purana must be the people 
of this region. The country between the rivers SuvSstu 
and Gauri was known as Uddiyana which KStySyana 
mentions as Aurdayana (Bhashya, IV.2.99; 11.292). It was 
considered in ancient days a part of Gandhara. A special 
variety of blankets known as pdndu-komhala {IV.2.11) vf&s 
a product of GandhSra. GandhSra is also known to the 
Atharvaveda for its wool. 
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4. Sindhu. Sindbu was originally the name of the 
river, which gave its name to the whole country. The 
term Sindhu was corrupted to Hi(n)du in the Old Persian 
inscriptions of Darius I (516-485 B.C.) and to Indus by the 
Ionian ( = P5nini’s Yavana) Greeks. Sindhu as a jampada 
may be identified with Sind-Sagar Do5b, the region 
between the Jhelum and the Indus. Most of it is now the 
sandy desert of Thai. 

5. Sauvlra (IV.1.148). Panini mentions Sauvira and 
gives valuable social history of the region. It was the 
home of many gotras of which he names two, Phantahriti 
and Mimata, and the KaUka following an old tradition 
adds Bhagavitti, Tarnabindava, Akasapeya, Yamunda and 
Suyama. Bhagavitti is also mentioned by Patanjali (11,243) 
and may be identified with the present Bugti tribe on the 
northern border of Sind, numbering'about thirty thousand. 
PSnini mentions ^arkarS or Sarkara (modern Sukkur on 
the Indus) as a town (IV.2.83). The name was suggested 
by its proximity to the rocky region {mrkiragah adurabhavah 
on the borders of which Sukkur is situated. 

Pali literature mentions Rauruka (modern Rori in 
Upper Sind) as the capital of Sauvlra. 

6. Brdhmanaka. It is mentioned in Panini’s tutra 
V.2.71. Patanjali definitely calls it ajanapada [Brahmanxko 
ndmi Jampadah, 11.298), The significance of its name is 
brought out by the KaUka, which describes it as the land 
of Brahmins who were ayudhajivim or followers of military 
art, [yatrayudhajluino Brahmana’i tanti). Their military 
traditions continued up to the time of Alexandar whose 
invasions they resisted with petriotic heroism (Plutarch, 
Alex., 59), The Greeks call them Braahmunoi and locate 
them in middle Sind {Arrian, VI.16), of which the capital 
is still called Brahmanabad (Cunningham, Ancient Qeog. 
p. 310). 

It may be noted that^ven Rajasekhara (9th century 
A.D.) names BrShmanavaha (‘abode of Brahmanas’) as 
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one of t\!A janapadoi of the west. The Muslim geographers 
called Brahmanabad as BahmanwS after this old tradition. 

It may be noted that Patanjali mentions two forma¬ 
tions a-BrShmanaka and a-Frw/ioJa^ia as names of countries 
(1.301), corresponding to Saudrayana and Br&bmanaka 
respectively. 

Saudrayana or the Sudra country is mentioned along 
with other names in the gma AishukSri (IV.2,54) which 
denoted names of countries after their peoples (Viihayo 
deie). Like the Brabmanas, the Saudrayanas (=Greek 
Sodrae) also are mentioned as having opposed Alexandar. 
Cunningham treats the present Soda Rajputs of south-east 
Sind around Umarkot as their descendants (Aneient Qeog.y 
p. 201). Uiodorous couples the Sodrae with the Maaiancee 
as occupying the opposite banks of the Indus. Cunning¬ 
ham equates the Matsanae with the Mauaarnaioi of 
Ptolemy, which name corresponds to the Masurakarrja 
(derivative Mausurakarna) of the Gana-pStha (11.4,49; 
IV. 1.112). 

7. Apahara. This name is mentioned along with 
Siiidhu in aiitra IV.3.32, to explain the forms Apakaraka 
and iipakara, denoting its products. It may be identified 
with Bhakkhar on the Indus in Mianwali district. 

8. Pd-ratkara (VI.1.157). This is montioned in the 
gana PSraskara-prabhriti. Patanjali treats it as a country 
{Paraikara deSah. III.96). The name corresponds to Thara. 
Pai kara ((Thara being the Sindhi form of Thala meaning 
dry country or desert, as opposed to Kachchha or jangala 
country), one of the biggest districts of Sindh which once 
denoted the whole of its south-eastern part up to the coast 
of the Great Rann of Kachchha or Kachchha-Irina. 

The B-iktantra takes the name Paraskara as that of a 
mountain, and the term Parakara for non-mountainous 
region, such as the Thar-Parkar district (PSra parvate^ 
IV.5.10, Suryakant’s edition, p, 41). 
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9. Kaehokha (IV.2.133). Kachchha represented the 
water-logged portions in the south as against the dry desert 
area in the north. Kachchha was historically connected 
with Sindh forming its province in the seventh century 
when Yuan Chwang visited the country. Cunningham 
says that Kachchha and Parkar have always been linked 
together {Ane. Qeog,, p. 347). Panini also refers to the 
names of towns ending in Kachchha (IV.2.126), which 
were mostly situated along the coast from Bhrigu-Kachchha 
to the province of Kachchha. The inhabitants of the 
Kachchha janapada were known an Kachchhaka, and a 
reference to their peculiarities in speech, laughing and 
dress has already been noted. 

10. Kelcaya (VII.3.2). The descendants of the Kshat- 
triyas of the Kekaya janapada were known as Kaikeya. 
The ancient Kekaya janapada consisted of the territory 
now comprised in the three districts of Jhelum, Sbahpur 
and Gujerat. 

11. Madra (IV.2.131). Madra was a part of the 
Vahika country, as already seen, with its capital at Sakala, 
modern Sialkot. Panini mentions two divisions of Madra, 
Purva (Eastern) and Apara (Western) (Diio’Madranam, 
VII.3.13; also IV.2.108). Purva-Madra extended from the 
Ravi to the Chenab and Apara-Madra from the Chenab 
to the Jhelum. 

In the Mahabharata ^Skala is mentioned as the chief 
city of the Vahikas on the Apaga river. Patafijali also 
mentions ^Skala as a V|[blka-; 9 'ra»ia (IV.2.104; 11.294; cf. 
also Kaiika' IV.2.117). PSnini does not explain the 
derivation of the name V^Ika. KStySyana, however, 
derives it from bahU, ‘outside.’ with the su0ix ihak 
(1V.1.85.S). This seems to agree with the epic description 
of Vahika as the country of five rivers but lying outside 
the pale of Aryan society (dkarma-bahjfa). devoid of religion 
inath{a-dharma) and impure {afueki), Karnaparva, 44.7.32), 
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12. Ustrtara (IV.2.118). Panini mentions Usinara as 
a part of Vahika (cf. Kaltka on IV.2.118, Vstna^eihu ye 
Valitlca-gramah). In the Gopatha Brahmam^ the Uslnaras 
are regarded as northerners (II. 9, Savasohnareshu Udieh- 
ycgjiu). 

Thus Panini names three divisions of the Vahika 
country, viz. Kekaya, Usinara and Madra to which is to 
be added the fourth division Savasa. Of these Kekaya 
and Savasa may be located between the Jhelum and the 
Chenab, the first in the south and the second in the north 
respectively, and Madra and Usinara between the Chenab 
and the Ravi in the north and south respectively. The 
divisions become clear on the map. 

The I^iryat’adaaa refeis to the Svasas in Uttarapatha 
with headquarters at Takshusila to which Asoka was 
deputed by his father Bindusara as Viceroy to quell their 
rebellion. The name Savasa or §vasa seems to be preserved 
in the modern name Chhibha comprising Punch, Rajauri 
and Bhimbhara. In literatuie the Usinaias aie often 
associated with the Sibis (Gk. Siboi) whose chief town 
Sibipura has been identified with Shoikot, headquarters 
of a Tebsil in the Jhung district. 

13. Amhaihfha. It is mentioned by Panini in sfdra 
Vin.3,97, and is stated by Patanjali to be implied in gfitra 
IV.1.17I as the name of a janapada under a monarchy. 
The Mahahharata locates them in the north-west and 
describes them as a kingship. The Ambashthas may be 
taken as Gk- AbaUanoi or Sambastai on the lower course 
of the Chenab (Invasion of Alexander, p. 155). 

_ 14. Trigarta. It is mentioned by PSnini as an 

Ayudhajivt Sangha, and a Confederation of Six States 
known as Trigarat-Shasbtha (V.3.116). The Trigarta 
country, although in itself marked out by natural bounda¬ 
ries from the rest of the province, was partitioned into 
smaller territorial divisions or janapadat. The name 
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Trigarta denotes the region drained by the three rivers, 
Ravi, Beas and Sutlej, and corresponds to the Jalandhar 
group of states which had retained their geographical 
identity all these years. Jalandharayapa is mentioned in 
the Rajanyadi group (IV.2.53>. 

Patanjali mentions Patanaprastha as a Vahika-giatna 
(11.298). It may be identified with Paithan or Pathankot, 
situated at the entrance of the Kangra valley and at one 
time the capital of the Audunbaras (Cunningham, A.S.R., 
XIV, p. 116; also V, p. 153). 

The central portion of Trigarta formed by the valley 
of the Beas was also named Kulata (same as Uluka of the 
Sabhaparva, 27.5-16), now known as Kulu. Its ancient 
capital was at Nagara on the Beas, a name included in 
the Katryadi (/am (IV.2.95). 

Mandamatl (Yavadi ffana, VII.29) was perhaps modern 
Mandi, lying to the south of KulQta. Panini makes special 
mention of the Bhargayana gotra in the Trigarta (IV.l 111). 

15. Kalakuta (IV.l.173). It is mentioned as a 
juiiapaJa under a king. The SabhSparva calls it KSlakuta 
and makes it a part of Kulinda (Kulinda-vighage, 26.3) 
which was conqueied by Arjuna. Panini's Kuluna {Gam: 
patha, IV.2 133 and IV.3.93) seems to be the same as 
Kulinda and later Kuninda. Kulinda (Gk. Kulindrini) 
was known to Ptolemy as an extensive country including 
the region of the lofty mountains wherein the Beas, the 
Sutlej, the Yamuna and the Ganga had their sources 
(McCrindle, Ptdtmy, p. 105, 109). The Kalakuta lay 
somewhere in this area, with possible traces of its name 
in modern Kalka in the Simla bills. 

16. Kuru (IV.l.172). It was known to PSnini as a 
Javapada and a kingdom. He also mentions the town of 
Hastinapura (VI.2.101), which was its capital. The region 
between the triangle of Thaneshwar, Hisar and Hastinapur 
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was distinguished by three different names : Kuru-rash^ra 
proper between the GangS and the YamunS with its capital 
at Hastinapura *, Kurujangala equal to Rohtak, Hansi, 
Hissat; and Kuru-kahetra to the north with its centre 
at Thaneshwar, Kaithal, Karnal. The KaiikS mentions 
all the three as distinct geographical units {KuravaSeha 
Kurukthetram eha Kur'u-Kurukthetram, Kuravafeha Kuril- 
jSnffcdafh eha Kuru-Kurujaugalam, 11.47). The name 
Asandivat, the place with the king’s throne where J ana- 
mejaya PSrikshita is stated in the Mahahharata to have 
performed his sacrifice, is also noticed by Panini (VIII. 2. 
12). Panini also refers to the householders’ way of life 
obtaining amongst the Kurus (Kuru gSrhapatam, VI. 2. 42) 
as against the ascetic way. It seems to be akin to the 
Kuru-dhamma of the Jatakn of that name which insisted on 
the purity of family life and the cultivation of proper 
domestic relations and virtues (Awr«dAff?n»Jrt! Jataka, Vol. Ill, 
No. 276), a way of life and philosophy that are reflected 
in the basic doctrine of the Bhagavadglti expounded m 
Kurukshetra. 

17, Salva. P5nini mentions Salva (VI.2.135), Sslveya 
(IV,1,169) and SalvSvayava (IV,1.173) as three distinct jana- 
pada units which were monarchies. Of these Salva seems 
to have been the parent state, Salveya equal to fcSlvaputra, 
a collateral branch, and Sslvavayava, a bunch of kingly 
states which the enterprising SSlvUs either brought under 
their conquest or planted duiing the course of their coloni¬ 
sing activity. The last although confined to a limited 
geographical horizon in the central and north-eastern 
Punjab, were in relation to each other not geographically 
contiguous. 


The Salva is mentioned ns a pan jam pad a with Malsya 
as early as the Gopatha Brahmana (1.2.9) and also in the 
^me group in the MahSbharata (Bhlsbmaparva, 10.3) where 
the SalvSs. the Madreyas and the Jingalas are juxtaposed. 
Matsya with its capital at Virata (Bairat in Jaipur) provides 
a fixed pomt and Salva should be located near that region. 
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Making allowance for the position of the other known 
jam^at, the only place left for SSlva coincides with the 
territory extending from Alwar to north Bikaner. It may 
be mentioned that the SSlvas were an ancient people who 
seem to have migrated front the west through Baluchistan 
and Sindh where they left traces of their name in ^Ilvaka* 
giri (mentioned by P^ini in the Oam-patha to VI, 3. 117), 
the present Hal5 mountain, and then advancing towards 
north Sauvira and along the Sarasvatl finally settled in 
north Rajasthan. Of their intrusion towards the YamunS 
some dim intimation is preserved in an old Vedic verse.^ 

SaLveyaia. The Salveyakas are mentioned as a separate 
people in the Mahabharata, grouped with the Matsyas in 
their fight with king Susarma of Trigarta (Virajaparva, 29. 
2). They must be the same as Salvaputra mentioned in 
the Udyogaparva (4. 24) amongst kings to whom the 
PStidavas were to send emissaries. The name Salvaputra 
may still be traced m Alwar, which is in the same 
geographical sphere. The Sllveyas stood in relation to the 
Salvas as the Madreyas to the Madras (Bhlsbmaparva 10.37). 

Salvavayava. Of the several member states grouped in 
the Salavlvayava confederacy, the Kaiika mentions six, viz. 
1. Udumbara, 2. Tilukbala, i. Madrakara, 4. Yugandfaara, 
5. Bhulinga and Saradunda (IV. 1. 173). 

Udumbara. The Udumbara (also RajanySdi group, IV. 
3. 53) territory is fixed by the find-spots of their coins in the 
Kangta valley, between the Ravi and the Beas, and at 
Patbankot in Gurdaspur district at its mouth (Allan, Coin* 
of Ancient India, Intro, p. Ixxxvii). Udumbaravall as a 
river-name (BhSihya, IV. 2. 71 ; II. 287) might be some 

1. Yaugandhatireva no rajeti Saltir-avadishuh, Vivritta-chakrd dsiniis- 
tiMiia yomuuf tava, 

‘The S&lva women turning their wheels and sitting on thy banks, O 
YamunS, have told us that their king is a Yaugandhari ’ (Un ancien 
peuple du Panjab : Les SSlva, Javniet Asiaiigue 1»S9, (pp. 311-354, p. 314). 
Keith considers a reference to war-like raid more plausible. 
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tributary flowing through the Udumbara country on which 
the town of the same name was situated. 

Tilakhda. Looking at the map of this region we find 
that the area south of the Beas comprising Hoshiarpure 
district, where even today sesamum forms the main crop 
should be indenlified with Tilakhala (‘the threshing-floors of 
tila'). Thus Tilakhala and Udumbara were immediate 
neighbours, and the former appear to be the same as the 
Tilabharas of the epic (Bhishrnaparva, 10.51),* 

Madrakara. The MaJiakaras, as pointed out by Prof. 
Przyluski. signified the warrior-troops of the Madras (Les 
Salva, Journal Asiatiij'ic, 1329, pp. 311-354; from old 
Persian kdra meaning ‘army’). Their connection with the- 
Salvas was the outcome of an important event in the history 
of the two peoples, viz. the marriage of the Madra princess 
SSvitri with the Salva prince Satyavan (Vanaparva 279-1S)-. 
It appears that consequent to this marriage three new small 
kingdoms came into existence for which distinct names 
have been preserved, e. g. 1. Savitilputrakuh, 2. Madra- 
karnh and 3. .^alvasenyali. The first repiesented the 
hundred sons of Savitii and Satyavan mentioned both in 
the Maliabhdrata (Vumparva, 283, 12; Karnaparva, 4.47> 
and in the (rawti-ji)5//(!i (V. 3.166, Damanjrtii Putnt 

denoted a clan as in the names Kehur-potie, Chanan-potre, 
etc. amongst the Arora Khattris of the Punjab, or in such 
old designations as the Sakyapiitras. The MadrakSras and 
the Salvasenayah’ (Skt. «e>ia corresponding to Iranian kdra-, 
Bhishrnaparva 10.59), were smaller kingdoms of such 
warrior chiefs as were lent both by the Madras and the 
Salvas in order to rehabilitate Savitri and Satyavan who 
were bereft of their kingdom and married in exile. 

1 . Vulgate 9 53 ; Poona edition gives (iMa% in the text and Tila- 

bhdra in the foot-note. 

2. Vulgate 9.61. Poona edition gives Sariascnajah in the text and 

in the foot-note. For Sarvasenajab cf. Pacini, V. 3. 116; 
Adfiia, VIII, 1. 5. 
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Madrakara and Bbadrakara appear to be variants of tbe 
same name fjwdraat JAadra, II. 3,73 add V. 4.67). It 
seems that Bbadra situated on the Gbaggar near tbe north¬ 
eastern border of Bikaner marks their old home. 

Yvgandhtra. Yugandhara should be somewhere in 
the region of the Yamuna, since the Salva women spinning, 
on its banks, as mentioned above, invoked Yaugandhaii as 
their king. It may be located in Ambala district between 
the Sarasvati and the upper Yamuna, where Jsg3dhari,, 
probably is a relic of the old name. 

BhuUnga. The Bbulingas should be identified with the 
Bolingae. of Ptolemy settled in the north-west of the Ara- 
vallis. Bhulihga seems to be tbe same as Kulihga men¬ 
tioned in the Mahabharata (Bhishmaparva, 10.38)* and the 
Jidmayam on the route connecting SSketa and Kekaya at 
the point where the ^aradanda river was crossed (Ayodhya- 
kanda, 68.16). 

Saradonda. The ^aradanda must have been settled, 
along the Saradanda river mentioned above. Nothing is- 
knowii about it, but the first part of the two names Sara- 
danda and 6ai avail points to their being one and the same 
river. The latter formed the boundary between the PrSchya 
and the Udichya divisions of India and may be identified 
with the Drishadvali or Cbitang. 

Ajamidlta and Ajadcranda. Patanjali adds to this list 
three other names, viz. 1. Bodha, 2, Ajakranda and 3. 
Ajamlc^faa. (IV. 1.170 ; II. 289). The prefix Aja in the last 
two names has reference to a local cult deity Asura Ajaka 
with whom king Salva was identified as its incarnation 
Adiparva, 61.17).* 

1. The eritical edition records Kaliiiga in the text and Kuliiiga in the 
foot-note ; but all ihejanapadas in this list e. g. Salva, Mildreya, Jiiigala, 
guraacna, Bodha and Kuru-Pailcbala being of the Punjab-Rajputana region, 
the original reading must be taken to be Kulinga and not Kalings, as 
su]q>orted by a Kashmir MS. also. 

S. Vulgate 67.17 ; Poona edition gives MoUa in the text and Saha in. 
the footnote. 
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Bodha. The Bodhae occur also in the list of the 
Bhishmaparva (10.37-38) in the same group as the Kulihgas, 
the Salvas and the M&dreyas. Patanjali also mentions 
them along with the Udumbaras (II. 4. 58 ; I. 489). 

An important economic feature of the S5lva country 
■was its special breed of bulls mentioned as Salvaka by 
P3pini (IV. 2.136). The Salva janapadu also provided re¬ 
cruits for the infantry known in those days as Sdlvd padSti 
(IV.2.135). Panini further mentions a particular item in 
the Salva dietary the porridge known as Saluika yavagft 
made of barley, which is still a favourite food of the people 
in Bikaner and Jaipur states, i.e. the area which was 
formerly the Salva janapada. 

18. rratyagratha (IV.1.173). It is the name of a 
janapada in Panini. While Pataiijali and the KaSika are 
silent on this name, we have the later authoricy of Hema- 
chandra referring to the Pratyag-rathas as belonging to 
the Ahichchatrl region {Ahhidhanachintamani, 4.22). It 
may be noted that Panini mentions the river named 
Rathastha (ssRuhutor Ramagahgi), ‘that which brings 
the chariot to a halt,’ a meaning suggested by Pratyagratha 
also. It may be taken as the ‘chariot’ of Aryan advance 
marching towards the east. 

19 -diadfj (IV.1.171). Nothing is known about this 
janapada. It is connected with the grazing of goats. It 
may be taken to be the Etawah district, the region between 
the Chambal and the YamunS, famous for its goats (Hindi 
Jamnapari hakri). 

20. Itanku (IV.2.100). Panini uses the term Raoka- 
vaka for a native of Raiiku. He also mentions the terms 
jRaokaviyana and Rahkava to indicate what was non- 
ibuman, as examples of which the Ka»ika mentions the 
BSnhavayam hMWnnd the Rahkava blankets. It may be 
noted that Rangka is the name of a language used in parts 
of Almora district (Moti Chandra, Indian Costume, Bhaftiya 
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Tidya, Vol. I, p. 46, footnote ; for the Rangka language 
see, Lingniitic Survey of India, Vol. Ill, pt. I, p. 479). So 
the RankuyanapatJa may have been located in this region 
which was the home of woollen blankets. The area of 
ancient Rahku must have been much bigger than 
at present. 

21. Bharadviija (IV.2.145). The Kisika states clearly 
that BhSradvaja in this su/m is not a gotra name but a 
country. As Pargiter has remarked BhSradvSja is often 
mentioned in the Mahahharata in connection with the upper 
part of the Ganges near the hills, and the BfaaradvSjas 
were the people living in Garhwal (Mark. Parana, p. 320) 
Panini mentions the Atreyas as a division on the Bharad- 
vljas (Gana-patha ASvaii, IV.1.110, Aireya Bharadvaje), and 
the Mahahharata and the Markandeya Parana also group 
them together. 

22- iftwala (VI.1.171). As seen above this figures as 
one of the sixteen Mohajantpada* of the Pali texts. Its town 
SravastI is mentioned by Panini in a Qana-pa\1ia ; also the 
two terms Sarayu and IkshvSku in eiitra Vl.4.174. Patanjali 
mentions Ikshvaku as a janapadt (IV.2.104 ; 11.298) which 
was obviously the same as Kosala. 

23. Kati (IV.2.116). PSpini does not mention KSsi 
as an independent monarchy like Kosala, and Magadha. 
The omission may be accidental, or due to political reasons 
reflecting the condition when KSsi lost its separate identity 
and was under the control of Magadha. P§nini also 
mentions the term Varanasi (the capital of the Kasi jana- 
pada) in a gana IV.2.97, and its citizens as Varauateya. 

24. Vrifi (IV.2.131). It was the name of a janapada. 
Its citizens were called Vtijika. 

25. Magadha (IV,I.170). It was a famous monarchy 
in PSnini’s time, as we know from other sources. A 
Kshattriya descendant of the Magadha tribe was termed 
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26. JZoZin^a (IV.1.170). PSnini mentions Kalinga as 
a janapada with a monarchy. Probably in his time the 
boundaries of Kalihga and Magadha touched each other. 

27. Siirairma (IV.1.170). As already noted this jam- 
pada may be identified with the Surma Valley and Hill 
District of Assam. 

28. Avanti (rv.l.l75), an independent janapada with a 
monarchical government. Its capital Ujjayini is referred 
to in the Gana-patha (IV.2.82 ; IV.2.127). 

29. Kunti (IV 1.175V Patanjali instances Kunti and 
Avanti asj<inap<ida names ending in short i and implied 
in aStrix IV.1.171. The Mahabliarata speaks of Kunti as 
the region through which flowed the Asva Nadi (Vanaparva 
308.7), a tributary of the Chambal (Dey, Qeog. Diet., 
p. 109). Kunti must be identified with the region of 
Kontwar in Gwalior State, through which flows the 
Kiimarl river. Panini also refers to the compound names 
Kunti-Surathtrah and Chinti-Surauhtrah indicative of the 
period when the royal houses of Kunti and Chinti were 
tied to Surasbtra (VI.2.37). 

This phenomenon belongs to Mababharata polity when 
the royal house of Kunti under Dantavakra and of Chinti 
under Sisupala suffered a reverse by Krishna and were 
tied to the political wheels of Surasbtra. ' Chinti seems to 
be the old name of Cbedi. 

30. Aimakj ^IV.1.173). Panini also refers to the 
pair names Avantyaimekah, showing their geographical 
proximity {VI.2.12), Asmaka is named Assaka in Pali 
^xts with Its capital at Paithan (Pratishthana) on the 
Godavari, 

Panini refers to TahUa-kadrii (VI.2.42) which is men- 
tioned after Pare-va^ava, ‘a mare from across the Indus' 
and may have denoted a tawny-coloured mare of the Taitila 
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country. Kau^ilya refers to horses imported from Taitila 
{ArthaSaitra, 11.30). The Mahabharata refers to horses of 
partiridge colour as tittirakalmaiha (SabbSparva, 28.6; 19) 
“which seems to be an equivalent of Taitila-kadtu. These 
horses came from the Uttara-Kuru regions (north of Pamir 
in Central Asia). The Taitila^'awapadfl may therefore be 
looked for in the neighbourhood of that region. But accord¬ 
ing to medieval lexicons Taitila was synonymous with 
Kalinga (Nanartharmva, 11.891; Vaijayanti, p. 37, verse 26) 
which may be idetified with Titilgarh, south of Sambalpur 
in Orissa. In this case PSnini's Taitila-kadru would 
refer to some tawny-coloured material produced in Kalinga, 
probably rhinoceros hides, from Taitila. 

In the above list the following janapadat mark the 
extreme points of Panini’s geographical horizon, Kamboja 
in the north, Sauvira in the west, Asmaka in the south, 
Kalinga in the south-west and Suramasa in the east. 

Panini also refers to boundaries of janapadat as known 
in the expression janapada'tadavadhi (IV.2.124). This indi¬ 
cates that the janapadat formed the boundaries of other 
janapadat, without needing any smaller landmark like a 
village {KaSika, tadavadhirapi janapada eva griliyate na 
gramah). 

The Gam pafha furnishes some additional names of 
janapadat,viz., Barbara (IV.3.93), on the sea-cost near the 
mouth of the Indus where the port ISarbarika was situated); 
KaSmiraXlV.2Ai3; IV.3.93); Uraia (IV.3.93, modern Hazara) 
Darad (IV.3.93, modern Dardistan); Oabdika (IV.3.93; 
Patanjali mentions the Gabdikas as living outside AryS- 
varta in his time; to be identified with modern Gadderan, 
the homeland of the Gaddi tribe, beyond Dhaulidhar in 
the Chamba valley); Paiaehehara {IV.2.110, probably modern 
Pataudi), TakriUoman {IV.2.110 mentioned in the Bhlshma- 
parva 9.46 and Vira^aparva 5.4, and corresponding to the 
region between Etawab in the north, Jalaun and Orai in 
the south, and Kalpi in the east); Sarvatena (IV.3.92; also 
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calkd Slrvaseni, cf. £aiikS, VI. 2. 33 ; VIII. 1. 5 described 
as a dry region; Bhisbmaparva 9.59). Patanjali mentions 
tbe names of two other yanapaiat, via., Eishika and Jihnu 
(IV. 2. 104 ; II, 298, Jihnu, perhaps modern Jbind). Tbe 
name Eishika occurs in tbe Mahabharata as part of Saka- 
dvipa. Arjuna conquered the Rishikas across tbe Vakshu 
(Oxus) ‘which flowed through the 5aka country.’ The 
Eishikas were later known as Yuechis whose language 
was called Arsl. 

Further substantial geographical information is obtain¬ 
able from the AthtMhyayl in the form of tribal names of 
people who were living under political constitutions of a 
varied character. These together with the names of 
localities as habitation of particular peoples after whom 
they were named, will be dealt with in a later chapter on 
political data. 



Ch. 11, Section 5. TOWNS AND VILLAGES 

The units of settlement comprised (1) nagara {toWn> 
(2) grSma (village) (3) ghotha (abode of herdsmen (VI.2.8S) 
and (4) khefa (hamlets, VI.2.126). Panini mentions sepa¬ 
rately the villages and towns of Eastern India {PrScham 
grama-nagarattam, VIL3.14), but with reference to Vahlka 
and Udicbya country he uses the term grama, in a generic 
sense to mclude all centres of population (IV.2.117 and 
IV.2.109). Patafijali in commenting on the distinctions 
between the terms gramt and pura remarks that these 
should not be settled by rules of grammar but by local 
usage (tatratinirbandho na ISbhah, III.321). 

The two terms grama and nagara were used indis¬ 
criminately in the Vabika country, whereas the distinction 
between them in eastern India was much more sharp. This 
may be due to the fact that m the Punjab the villages 
also had grown in prosperity like the towns, and hence 
the word grama there included nagara also in its connota¬ 
tion. The Greek accounts testify to the existence of about 
five hundred towns, all rich and prosperous, in the Vahlka 
country, where naturally the old distinction of grama and 
nagara must have lost its sharpness as reflected in the 
Aihtadhyayl. 

Pndings of place-names —PSnini uses these various 
endings to frame rules for explaining the formation of 
certain words derived from the places concerned, and this 
is explained by the following examples :— 

1. Ufagara (IV.2.142), e.g., MahSoagara and Navanagara, 
as names of towns ‘not in the north’ {anudiehUm, VI.2.89) but 
in the east. MahSnagara as an eastern town is to be identi¬ 
fied with Mabasthana, capital of north Bengal or Pundra, 
and Navanagara with Navadvipa, capital of west Bengal or 
Vanga. The latter seems to have sprung up as a ‘new town* 
when the southern route from Rajagfiha to the sea outgrew 
5 
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in importance the route along the north bank of the GaitgSf 
horn Mithila and Anga to Pundra. In between MahSnagara 
and Navanagata lay Gaudapora (VI-2.100), modern Gauda, 
an important town on the route from Champa to MahSstbana 
and a trading centre for ^ttda manufactured in the Pundra 
country. 

2. Pura (IV.2.122), which is mentioned by Paniui as 
an ending in the following names of towns, e.g., Arishtapura 
(Pali Arillhapura, a city ui the kingdom of §ivi in Vahika), 
Gandapura (VI.2.100, Gauda in Maldah in Bengal); Hastina- 
pnra (the well-known epic town in Meerut district), Pbala- 
kapura (Phillaur on the Sutlej in JulUnidbar district.) ; 
MSrdeyapura (VI. 2. 101), probably Mandawar in Bijnaur 
district where the ancient route to Hastinapur crossed the 
Gangs on its opposite bank. 

Patanjali mentions NUndlpura (IV.2.I0‘) ; 11.298) as a 
Vahika^rama. 

The KsHkS adds the following names ; Kantipura (IV. 
2.122); Lalalapura (probably in the region called Lalataksha, 
modern Ladakh; SabhSparva, 47. 15), Kariupura, Narraa- 
pnra, Sivadattapura (VI.2.99) and Sivapura (a northern 
town, probably in the §ivi country). 

3. Orama (IV.2.142). Patanjali mentions a gr3ma 
called IshukamasamI, both eastern and western {purva, apara 
(Vl.l .85,111.62) to which the Kaiika adds the name Krshna- 
Dirittika (VII.3.14), both situated in Eastern India {Prdeh3m). 

4. Kheta (VI.2.126), a small hamlet; Hindi and Gujrati 
ithera. 

5. Ghotha (VI.2.85), a settlement of cowherds [abMra- 
palli). 

6-9. Kiila, Suda, Sth<da, Karsha (VI. 2. 129), endings 
applied to names of villages accoring to the Kaiika ( grama- 
*a«ad%3m)which gives the following examples: DSkshikala. 
MShakikula; Devasuda, Bhajisuda; Dakshikarsha. Kalharia 
refers to as a place-name ending {Paj. 1.157, Kanha 
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of PSnini might be the same as karihu (pit or holbw of 
older literature {Draht/3ya»a Grihya, 111.2.31; KfaSdira, 
m.5.36). 

The ending tthala. oocnrs in the name Kapisthala 
implied in sutra (VIII.3.91 modern Kaithal in Karnal 
district). It may be noted that the ending sthala had an 
alternative form tthtdl (IV.1.42). Panitii takes it in the 
sense of a natural {ahritrirm) dry land. The KdUka ins¬ 
tances under ithdi D5ndSyanastha!i and Mahakisthall. 

10-11. Tira and Riipya (VJ,2.\Q6). In another sUra 
Pshini gives the name Kastira as that of a nagara 
(VI.1.135),. Patanjali takes it to be a Vahtka-grama 
(IV.2.104,11.293). 

The Kasxka mentions KSkatlra, Palvalatlra, and 
VrikarQpya, 5ivarupya, respectively as examples of these 
endings. 

12-15. KaehMia, Agni, Vaktra, Garta (IV.2.126), No 
examples of these names are found in the tiitraa and in 
Patafljali, but there was the well-known seaport called 
Bhrigukacbchha (Bharukachchha, Jsi. No. 463) called 
Broach, The Kaiika instances under kxehohha Daru- 
kachchha and Pippall-kachchha (Rajpipla near the mouth 
of the Narbada); under agni K5ndagni and Vibhuj^gni 
(modern Bhuj); under vaklra Indravaktra and Siudhuvaktra; 
under garta Bahugarta and Chakragarta. 

Here we have four pairs of eight geographical names, 
preserved as grammatical examples from antiquity. A 
careful glance at the map of western India affords clue to 
their identification. Standing at the head of the Gulf of 
Cambay, we have to our lefr Pippall-kachchba, the sea- 
coast of Pippalr, Comprising the delta areas of Sabarmatr, 
MabI, Narmada and TaptI rivers, of which the old name 
is still preserved in Pipla or Raj-Pipla. To our right is 
the sea coast of Kathiawar, literally equivalent of Daru- 
kachchha (PSru or KSahfa). 
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Agni refers to a burniag sandy tract, equivalent to 
Skt. Irim or Rann. Vibhujagni refers to the great Rann 
of Cutch-Bhuj in the north-west and Kandagni to the 
Little Rann of Cutch towards the north-east, traces of its 
name being preserved in the sea-port of KSridalS. 

Of the pair of names ending in vaktra Sindhu-vaktra 
clearly refers to the Indus Delta in lower Sindh depending 
for its irrigation on that river, and therefore a nadiinatjikct 
region. Opposed to it were the deva-matnka tracts of Balu¬ 
chistan where the parched soil depends for iirigation on 
whatever it gets as scanty rainfall. The country was 
therefore called Indra-vaklra as opposed to Sindhu vaktra. 
The Mahabharata mentions the exact natuie and location, 
of these two regions (Sabhaparva, 51,11-12), the agricul- 
tuial produce in one being calledand in the 
other nadlmukha {Indrakriihtair-vartaganti dhanyair-ye cha 
nadtmukhaih). The former lay acioss the nver Indus 
(I’are-SindIm, Subha., 51.11) ; and coinpiised the peoples 
of Kej-Makran named Kitdvah (= Kej), ParadSh( = Hingulaj) 
and Vairamdh (aRambakia of Alexander’s historians; 
Sabhaparva, 51.12). 

The last pair of names refers to Bahugaita and! 
Chakragarta, Bahugarta refeis most likely to the valley 
of the SSbarmall, Skt. Svabhramatl, literally the river 
of holes or pits (»pa6^ras=hole, pit). Chakragarta refers 
to the region of Chakra-tirtha on the Gomatl near DvarkS. 
in Prabhasa-kshetra. The two indicated the peculiarity 
of the natural terrain formed by undulating loessic dunes. 

Panini refeis to ^ar<a-euding names again in sutra 
IV.2.137 and separately mentions Trigarta. Pataiijali names 
Svavidgarta as a Vahika-grama (IV.2.137), to which the 
KaiikS adds Srigalagarta, Vrikagarta, both Vahika- 
gramai. 

16. Palada (IV.2.142) found in such names as 
Dakshipalada. This word in the Atharvaveda (IX,2.17) 
denotes straw and may have denoted a place in the 
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vicinity of which stumps of various weeds and grasses 
were found. 

17. Arma (VI. 2 90). Panini mentions Bhutarma, 
Adhikarma, Sahjlvanun, Madrarma, AsmErma and Kajja- 
larma (VI.2.91), to which the KSHM adds Dattarma, 
Guptarma Kukkuprma, VayasErma, Brihadarma, Kapinja- 
l5rma, Maharraa and Navarma. The Tandya Bralimam 
mentions a lake (hrada) called SthulSrma north of the 
Sarasvatl, where on its pasture-lands 100 cattle had grazed 
and increased to 1,000 (XXV. 108). The word arma in the 
BaudJi, Srauta Sutra (ix 1; ix.3) is explained by the commen¬ 
tator as a village in ruins {viiuuhtagrama) and deserted 
(Sunya). 

18. Vaha {IV.2.122). Panini mentions Piluvaha in 
tiitra VI.3 121, on which the Kasika adds Eishivaha, Kapl- 
vaba, Munivaha, Pindavaha, Daruvaha and Phalgunivaha 
(probably modern Phagwara, IV.2122). Patanjali names 
Kaukkudivaha asu Vahika-gra^na. 

19. Hrada (IV.2142). The Kaiika lepeats the stock- 
examples Dakshi-hrada and Mahaki-hrada. The MahShharata 
knows Rlrna-hrada in Kurukshelra (Aranyakapaiva, 81.22). 

20. Prastha (IV.2.122; IV. 2.110). PSnini mentions 

Karkiprastha and MalSprastha in sutra» VI.2.87-88, and in 
the adds: MaghI-, MakaiT-, Karkandhu-, §aml-, 

Karira-, Katuka-, Kavala-, Badarl, (VI.2.87,', §ala-, §ori3- 
(Sonepat), Dr5khs5-, Ksbauma-, Kanchi-, Eka- and Kama-. 
To these the Kaiika adds: Indraprastba (well-known epic 
town), Kunda-, Hrada-, Suvaina-, Dakshi and Mahaki, the 
letter two being stock-examples. 

In Pali the term prattha is thus explained by Buddha- 
ghosha; ‘It denotes a place outside the grama, a wasteland 
not used by men either for ploughing or sowing (Dham'mapada- 
AuhaftatTiS, 1.210; High. 1.71). It may be noted that the 
places ending with ’prattha (Hindi, pat) are confined mostly 
to the Kuru country, such as Padipat, Sanepat, Bagbpat, 
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Tilpat, etc., and to the region of the Himalayas watered by 
the Ganges. 

21. Kantha (IV.2.142). Panini gives the interesting 
information that this ending was in use in Usinara (11.4.20) 
and Varnu (Bannu) (IV.2.103). He names the following 
places ;— 

Chihanakantba, Madarakantha, Vaitulakantha, Patatka* 
kantha, Vaidllikarnakantha, Kukkutakantha, Chitkanakan- 
tha, the first one in »?’rfra VI.2.125 and the rest in pawa.. 
The ending and the place-names seem to show that PSnini 
was drawing upon the linguistic material of the frontier 
country and its non*Aryaa dialects. Kantha was a Saka 
word for a town as in the expression kadhavara^Jcanthaaara 
occuring in a Khatosbtlii inscription ; “Here belongs Sog* 
dian expression kanda- “city”, and Saka kantha “city”, 
earlier attested in Markantha” (Luders JliAS., 1934, p, 
516; also Sten Konow, Corfti* of Khatoxhthi Jiiferiptions, p. 
43; Saka Studies, pp. 42, 14y, kantha “town’ in feminine 
gender). H. W. Bailey also points out that the Persian 
word ka7id, Khotanese kantha, Soguiaii Buddhist Sanskrit 
iaMc?7i,Asica (the dialect of the pishikas oi Yue-chis) kanda, 
are all akin to Sanskrit kanda (H. W. Bailey, Asica, 
Transactions of the Philological Society, 1945, pp. 22-23). 

It may be noted that in the time of P5nini and as 
stated by Darius I, in his insciiptions, the Sakas were living 
beyond the Oxus (Saka tyiy yaradraya ‘the §akas to the 
east of the Caspian Sea, Naksh-i-Rustam Ins.). That region 
naturally still abounds in frantAa-endlng place-names, as 
Samar-kand, Kho-qand, Cbim-kand, Tash-kent, Panj-kand, 
Yar-kand, all indicating Saka influence. 

The MahdlhSrata speaks of the Sakas as living in this 
region, named by it as Sakadvipa and particularly mentions 
its places like Chakshu ( = Oxus), Kumud {=; Komedni oi 
Herodotus, a mountain in the Saka country), Himavat 
(*=*Hemodan mountain), iS'ag (= Yarkand river), ^Kawmam 
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(=S Komarfli of Herodotus), Masaka {mMattagetai of Strabo)^ 
IjUthika Tuthdra (sTokarai). 

Panini also must have known the Sakas, not in Seistan 
but in their original home in Central Asia. How a string 
of AantAa-ending place-names was found in the Usinaim 
Country in the heart of the Panjab, is an unexplained 
problem. It points to an event associated with §aka history 
even before Panini, possibly an intrusion which left its 
relics in place-names long before the 6aka contact with 
India in the second century B. C. Katyayana mentions 
Sakandhu, -KarJcundhu, two kinds of wells of the §akas and 
the Karkas (JCarkiaM), which may be identified as the 
stepped well (vapl) and the Persian wheel (arghat(a) well 
respectively. 

Lastly we owe to the Hdnhd the following names 
ending in kanthd ; Sausamikantha, Abvarakantha, both ia 
the Usinara countiy in Vahika (II. 4.20). 

POiriVj?—Panini’s geography mentions towns which may 
be grouped under two divisions, called Udlehyagrama (IV. 
2. 109) and Prdchyagrdma (Vll. 3.14). Among the Udiehya. 
towns some lay in the Valdka country (Vdhika-grdmai, IV. 
2.117), and some m its southerly part known as Usinara 
(IV. 2.118), while others were located outside VShlka tow¬ 
ards the west (the present North-West Frontier Province). 

The sutrat mention the following towns which natu¬ 
rally figure in them as being the most important ia 
those days. 

1. Kapiii (IV, 2.99). It was a town known for its 
wine Kapikdyana as already stated. According to Pliny 
Kapisi was destroyed by the Achaemenian emperor Cyrus 
(Kurusli) in the sixth century B. C. It is identified wifJi 
modern Begram, about 50 miles north of Kabul on the 
ground of a Kharoshthi inscription found there naming the 
city (Sten Konow, Ep. Ind., Vol. XXII (1933), p. 11). 
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2. 5aMv5*<at>a (IV. 2 77) capital in the valley of the 
Suvastu or Swat. 

3. Varans (IV. 2.82). It may be identified with the 
place called Aornos by the Greeks as a fort in the country 
of the Assakenoi {Asvaltayano*). It may correspond to 
modern tJpa, pronounced Onra in Pashtu, situated a few 
miles west of the Indus, as pointed out by Sir Aurel Stein 
who gave its conjectural restoration as Avarm. It really 
eorresponds to Varana mentioned by Panirn {Arch. Survey 
Memoir., No. 42, pp. 89-90). 

4. Varmva (IV. 2.77; IV. 2.103). It was so called 
from its situation in the Varnu or Biinnu valley. 

5. SalStura (IV. 3.9^), modem Laliiu situated at a 
distance of four miles from Ohind on the light bank of the 
Indus, in the northern angle of the junction of the Kabul 
river, identified as the biithplace of Panini. 

6. Tiidi (IV. 3.94), not identified. 

7. Varmati (IV. 3.94), Bimran (Masson, Ariana j4n«- 
qua, p. 69), or possibly Bamian, 

8. Kuchavarj (IV. 3.94); it was Kucha, also called 
Kuchar, the old name of Turkestan appearing in a Sanskrit 
manuscript and inscnptions from that region (Loders, Zur 
Qegchiehte und Gographie Oitturkeftang, p. 246). Vaiaha- 
mihira mentions the Kuchikas amongst the people of 
the north. 

9. Takshasila (IV. 3.93); PSnini applies the term 
Takshasila to those whose ancestors {ahlnjana) lived at 
Takshasila, Takshasila existed in all its glory at the time 
of Alexander’s invasion and is described by the Greek 
writers as “a great and flourishing city, the greatest, indeed, 
of all the cities which lay between the Indus and the 
Hydaspes" (Alexander'g Invation, p. 92). 

10. Ssrkari (IV. 7.83), modem Sukkur in Sind on the 
Indus opposite Rori. The Markandeya Purina knows of a 
western people called Sarkarah (Pargiter, M^irk. P., p. 373). 
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11. Sanhala (IV. 2.75) probably the same as the town 
Sangala, the capital of the republican peoples called Kafhoj 
(Kathas) by the Greeks, which was strongly fortified; 
modern SangalawSla Tiba in Jhang district (AUxanier’t 
Invasion, p. 115). 

12. Kasttra (VI. 1. 155), mentioned as a Vshika city 
by Patanjali. 

13. Ajastunda (VI, 1-155), not identified. 

14. (JhihaiMkantham (VI.2.125), a town in the Usinara 
country where the word kantha was a popular ending. 

15. Arishtapura (VI.2.100), same as Arittbapura, a 
city of Sivi kingdom referred to in Buddhist literature. 

16. Gawiapura (VI.2.100), Gaudu, the well-known 
town in Maldab district in Bengal. 

17. Kapisthala (VUl.i.91), modern Kaithal in Karnal 
district. 

18. A’atri (IV.2.95). 

19. Tlastinapura (Vl.2.101), same as Hastinapur on 
the Gonga in Meerut distnct. 

20. rhalakapura (Vl.2.101), probably Phillaur in Jul- 
lundhur district. 

21. Mardeyapura, {VI.2.101), piobably Mandawar in 
Bijnaur distiict. 

22. Paladt (IV.2.110). 

23. Ito7ii (IV.2.78), probably Rodi in Hissar district. 

24. Safikasya (IV.2.80), modern SankissS, situated 
on the north bank of the river Ikshumati in Farrukhabad 
district. The S5nk3sy5di group also includes Kampilya, 
modern Kampil in Kaimganj Tehsil of Farrukhabad. 
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25. Asandivat (VIII.2.12; IV.2.86), name of the royal 
city of Janamejaya PSrikshita, in which the horse for his 
famons sacrifice was bound (Vedic Index, 1.72); the K3.§ika 
equates it with Ahisthala. 

26. Sihhavala {IV.2.89), name of a nagara according 
to the UTiiika; probably Sihawal on the left bank of the 
Son in Rewa State. PSnini again refers to SikhSvala as 
a proper name {Danta-SikKSt eamg'dayam (V.2.113). 

27. Malianagara and Navanagara (VI. 2. 89), names 
of two eastern towns ; the former may be identified with 
Mahasthana and the latter with Navadvipii, both ancient 
towns in Piin^ra and Vanga, he. North and West Bengal. 
TOWNS IN THE GANAS —The yanaa mention the names 
of about 500 towns. Of these the more famous are noticed 
here, while a list is given in an Appendix : 

1. Sa^metra, modern Sunet in Ludhiana district, three 

miles south west of Ludhiana town, with a large mound 
and other ruins indicative of an old city; here were found 
Yaudheya, Agreya and other coins of the pre-Christian 
period (Cunningham, Vol. XIV., p. 65; Panini 

Sankal3di-gana). 

2. Sairishaka (IV. 2. 80); same as Sirs3, headquaiters 
of a subdivision of the same name in Hissar district, and 
situated on the north side of a dry bed of the Ghaggar, 
having considerable ancient ruins. 

3. Tauiliayam (Pakshadi-gana, IV. 2. 80); modern 
Tohana, a place of historical and archaeological interest in 
the Fatahabad Tehsil of Hissar district. 

4. Sravasti {IV.2.97). 

5. VaranaSi {IV.2.97). 

6. Kauiamht (IV.2.97). 

7. Pava (IV,2.97), probably Pav5 of the PSli texts, 
capital of the Malla country. 
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8. Sauhhma (IV. 2. 75), usually identified with the 
kiogdom of the Sophytes mentioned by the Greek writers 
(M’Crindle, Alexander, p. 280). The place is especially- 
noted by the Greeks for a ferocious breed of dogs whose 
fame spread to Greece even before Alexander’s time (ihid.^ 
p. 364), The Ramayana also refers to similur dogs bred 
in the Kekaya country of the Salt Range. It describes- 
tbem as bted in the royal kennels {antahpurcti-eamvilddhan), 
strong like tigers {vy&ghra-virya-holopaman), big in size {mahS- 
kayan) and with big teeth (mahadamshtian, JtdmSyana, II. 
70.20). It was probably this bieed of dogs that was refer¬ 
red to by Panini as kauleyaka (IV. 2. 96). Saubbuta was 
thus a part of Kekaya in the Salt Range. 

The Kdsika gives the following examples of towns 
with the ending nayaru : Nandinagara, Kantinagara in 
the north {udJchdm); Suhmanagara and Pundranagara (the 
capitals of Suhma and Pundra provinces in eastern India, 
Vl,2.89); Patuliputra and Ekachakra (VII.3.14 ; IV.2.123 
in the east); Madranagara (in the north, VII.3.34); and 
Dakshingara (in the country of Panim’s kinsmen, a citizen 
of which was called Dakshinagarlya, IV.2.142); Maha- 
kinagara (IV.2.142). 

With reference to PStaliputia it is interesting to note 
that it was a vast metropolis with two divisions which the 
KdHkS records as Pflrva-Pataliputra (eastern, on the 
Ganges) and Apara-PStalipiitra (western, on the Son, VII.3. 
14). A citizen of Pataliputra was called Pataliputraka 
{Ropadhetoh Prachdm, IV.2.123). 

That ancient India possessed a large number of 
flourishing centres of population in the form of cities or 
towns is also attested to by Greek writers. According tO' 
them the Panjab was full of towns, centres of industry 
and economic prosperity. Many of these figured as forts 
or centres of defence such as the famous town of Massage 
(MasakSvatT) or Aornos (Varana) in the country of the 
Alvakas. The free clan called the Glaukanikoi (identical 
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■with the Glauchukayanakas of the KasikH on Panini 
IV.3.99) whose country lay in the fertile and populous 
regions lying in the south of KSsmlr (the Bhimber and 
Rajanri districts) between the upper courses of the Jhelum 
and the Cbenab and the Ravi, had as many as thirty-seven 
cities, the smallest of which contained not fewer than 5,000 
inhabitants, while many contained upwards of 10,000. 
There were also a great many villages which were not less 
■populous than the towns (M’Crindle, Alexander, p. 112). 
Strabo affirms that in the teiritories of the nine nations 
situated between the Jhelum and the Bcas, such as the 
Malloi, Oxydrakni and others, there wete as many as 500 
cities [Ihid, p. 112). Megas.thenes makes the following 
geneial statement on the cities of Maurynn India: “Of 
their cities it is said that the number is so great that it 
cannot be stated with precision” (M’Crindle’s Megasthenea 
and Arrian, p. 209). The above accounts of Greek 
histonans do not seem to suffer exaggeration as only in 
the lists attached to the two sfdraa IV.2.75 and IV.2.80 
we have about 500 names, and these may be futher 
augmented if we add the testimony of the other ganat, as 
those headed by SuvSstu (IV.2.77), Vurana (IV.2.82), 
Mudlui aV.2.86), Utkura (IV.2.90), Nnda 0V‘2,9l), Kattii 
(IV.2.95), Nadi (IV.2.97), Kasi (IV.2.116), Dhuma (IV.2.127). 
Karki (VI 2.87), Chihana (VT.2.125), etc. This gives us a 
substantial list of about 750 town names, a case of curious 
coincidence with Greek evidence. Piobably both PSnini 
and the Gicek geogiapheis depended on a common source 
or tradition. The grammatical literatme is now a valuable 
source of information regarding the old and forgotten 
cities of India. This literature like Yuan Chwang’s Travels 
has preserved land-marks in the light of which archaeo¬ 
logical old sites may be verified. It may be further noted 
that certain names of tribes and gotraa as recorded in the 
_gamt (cf. Asvadi, IV.1.110) point to places with which they 
were connected. 
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SOCIAL LIFE 
Section 1. CASTE 

The Ath(adhyay~i is full of interesling details regarding 
the social life, manners and customs of its times. Panin!,, 
as was have seen, w.is acquainted with a large part of 
India including Gandhara, Vahika, Sindbu, Sauvira, and 
the Piachya country oi eastern India. His master-mind 
did not fail to observe minutely the characteristics of social 
and economic life in these different regions. 

Society in his time was based on Varnisrarnadharmar 
i.e. on Castes and i^sramas or stages into which life was- 
divided. 

Pariini twice uses the Vedic teim Varna for caste 
(Dharma'Sila-vurnaehela, V.2.132; Vl.3.84) which is more 
often referred to by the specific term Jati adopted in later 
legal texts (11,1,63; VI.3.41). 

The term J'Mi seems to have a more comprehensive 
sense so as to include both yotra and charana indicative 
of natural and cultural lineage as implied in »wfra II.1.63 
(katara-katamau jati-pariprasne). Patanjali explains jati 

in this extended sense (gotram cha charanaih taha, IV.1.63), 
citing as its examples the Katha and KalSpa charanas 
(cf. also gfttra V.3.93). Evidently the gotraa and cJiaranas 
were fast developing their separate entity as jatia. 
BBAHMANA. The Brahmanas formed the highest caste. 
There were four principal castes which Katyayana mentions 
as Chaturvat nya (V.1.124). These were to be mentioned 
in their order of status, as pointed out definitely by 
Katyayana in a varttika on Panini II.2.34 {varnSnSm 
SnupUrvyena purvanipatah), as Br5hmana-Kshattriya-Vit- 
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^udrah (BhSthya, 1.436). Thus the BrShmana was the 
highest caste. 

Panini uses the Vedic term Brahman (V.1.7) and also 
Brahmana for the caste {BrShmo' jataa, VI. 4. 171). He 
seems to find a distinction between them taking the former 
in a cultural reference as shown in the derivative hrohmanya 
{Brahmane hitam) to indicate what appertains to the spiritual 
welfare of a BrShmana (Brahmanehhyoliitam, BhSshya, V.1.7; 
11.339), and reserving the term Brahmana for the caste 
based on birth (son of o Brahman). This point is also 
explained by Patanjali stating that ‘although the two terms 
Brahman and Brahmana are synonymous {gaman-arthau 

etau . Brahman sabdo Brahm'ana-SabdaScha, 11.339), yet the 

affix yat is added only to Brahman to have the form 
hrahmanya, 

PSnini in a giitra V.1.124 refers to the bhava (nature) 
and karma (conduct) which should characterise a Brahmana 
((}unavaehana-Br3hman3dibhyah karmani eha). These are in¬ 
dicated in the derivative expression Brahmanya. KStySyana 
applies this rule to the four castes collectively to indicate 
the norm and the duties for which the system stands. 

Provincial Digtinetiong amonygt Brahmanag (JANA- 
PADAKHYA). Panini knows of the practice of the Brah- 
manas being named after the localities {janapada) to which 
they belonged by birth (V. 4. 104, Brahnano janapadakhya- 
yam), of which the Sasiha cites the following examples: 
Avanti-Brahmah and SuragJifra-Brahnah, i.e. a Brahmana 
of Avanti janapada, (modern Malwa), and a Brahmana of 
SurSshtra or Kathiawar. Such names are the piecursors 
of the later terms like Kanyakubja, SSrasvata, Maharashtra 
and Gurjara Brahmanas. 

A degraded Brahmana was called ku-Brahmah (V,4.105) 
while a Brahmana pre-eminent in his duties (dharma) maha- 
Brahmah (V.4.105). The Pali texts take Maha-Brahma to 
mean a super-Brahmana, one with realised soul. The 
MahSnSrada-kaggapa Jataka speaks of Bodhisattva NSrada 
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as being the MnhS-BrabmS (Great BrahmS) at a particular 
epoch {Jat. VI.242). The MStanga Jataha explicitly refers to 
the superior position of a Maha-Brahma {Jat. IV. 377 ; cf. 
also No. 254), 

KSHATRIYA. PSnini mentions the Kshatriya caste in 
connection with gotraa, janapada* and tahghat. For example 
the Kuru gotra occurred both amongst BrShmanas (IV. 1. 
151) and Kshatriyas (IV. 1,172). If the father was a 
BrShmana, be and his young (gtivan) son were both called 
Kauravya, but if a Kshatriya they would be Kauravya and 
KauravySyani (II. 4. 58, ICaiikS). Andhaka and Vrishni 
were Kshatriya gotraa. As to Kshatriyas associated* with 
ih& janapadat, they as original founders gave their name 
to the region where they settled down {Jampada-aabdat 
kihatriydd an,\V. the ruling families being desig¬ 

nated as janapadina (IV. 3. 100); e, g. PauchSla country 
named after the Pancbala Kshatriyas; similarly Dardistan 
from Darads, JohiyawSr (Bahawalpur) from Yaudheyas, 
Malva (in Ferozpur-Ludhiana) from ancient Mslavas (now 
called Malavais). PSnini specially mentions the VShika 
aanghaa (V, 3.114), some dominated by Brahmanas as ruling 
caste (GopSlavas), others by Rajanyas, and called Rajan- 
yaka (IV. 2.53), most likely referring to the Ranas of the 
Hill-States. The majority were Kshatriya aanglm, as 
Kshudrakas, Malavas (V. 3.114, KasikS), Vrikas (V. 3.115), 
Yaudheyas (V. 3.187). Distinguished Kshatriya heroes 
bad become objects of religious hhakti (IV. 3.99) before 
PSnini’s time, referring to the emergence of a popular cult 
of hero-worship. 

RAJ ANY A —In the Sathhit&s Rsjanya is a synonymous 
term with Kshatriya, Panini has retained the old sense of 
the word in »utra IV. 2.39, whereas he has used it in a new 
constitutional significance in afilra VI, 2. 34 (Rajanya-bahu- 
vaohana-dvandve Ajidhaka-Vruhniahu), where the Raaika defines 
raajnya as a member of such families in a Kshatriya 
tribe as were consecrated to rulersbip {abhiahikta-vamiya 
kahatriya). 
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VAIStA. The Vaisyas were given the title arya to indi¬ 
cate their social status {Arya^ tvami-vaUyayoh, III. 1.103). 

StiDRA.—Panini refers to some Sudras living within the 
pale of the Aryan society (aniravasita, 11.4.10), implying 
that there were other Sudras, probably aboi iginal peoples, 
who were yet to be assimilated in the Aryan society. 

Pataujali makes clear the social status of the Sudras 
in his time. Firstly, there were Madras vvlio were not 
excluded from Aryavarta but were living within its social 
system. Secondly, there was another class of Sudras who 
were living outside Aryavarta and its society. He cites as 
examples (1) Kishkindha-Gabdikam (2) 5aka-Yavanam and 
(3) Saurya-Krauitcham. Of these Kishkindha may be 
identified with Pali Khukhundo in Gorakhpore, GabdikS 
with the Gaddis of ChambS, who were deemed as living 
outside the limits of Aryavarta, Saurya with Soreyya or 
Soron in Etah district and Krauncha with the later Kra- 
uncha-dvlra somewhere in Garhwwal. The Sakas and the 
Yavanas who are termed Sudras were not yet parts of the 
Aryan society and were outside Aryavarta in Pataiijali’s 
time. The Aryan society was at pains to repel the invasion 
of the Yavanas (Greeks under the leadership of Demetrius 
and Menandei ) and this hostility must have emphasized the 
cleav.age between them. The Sakas geographically were 
still living outside the borders of India in the second 
centuiy B. C. But in the first century B. C. we find 5aka 
settlements springing up at TakshasilS and Ujjayini. 

Thirdly, there were Sudras who bad separate settle¬ 
ments of their own within the Aryan colonies {arya-riivdfa), 
such as a (village), a yhotha (cattle ranch), a. nayara 

(town) or a garuvaJia (caravan camp). Examples of such 
Sudras are Mritapas (undertakers), Chandalas, who were of 
the lowest grades. Fourthly there was another class 
of SQdras who were entrusted with some of the work 
connected with yc^'fiai or sacrifices as carpenters (taktha), 
metal-workers (ayaskdra) washermen {rajaka) and weavers 
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(fantuvStfa), There were also Sudra untouchables who had 
to take their food in their own utensils and not in those 
of the household, while there were others who were not 
subject to this restriction as being more closely associated 
with the household {ifair-hJiukte patram samskanna iudTiyati, 
II.4.10 ; 1.475). 

ABFA AND DAS A. Panini applies the epithet Arya to 
a Bi-ahmana to denote the king’s chief-counsellor (Jrya- 
Brahmam) and to Kumiira to denote the Crown-Prince [Arya- 
Kumara, VI.2.58). 

The use of the term Arya-hrita in tutra, IV.l.SO, 
(feminine AryaktUe, terms which were also Vedic words) 
had tt specific meaning in current speech (samjfla). The 
meaning of these terms is best explained by Kautilyn, 
taking Arya to mean a free man as opposed to Ddsa who 
had lost his freedom, e. g. ‘The offspring of a man who 
has sold himself off as a slave shall be an Arya ; on paying 
the value (for which one is enslaved) a slave shall regain 
his Aryahood’ {Jryatva, Jryahhava, ArtJia. Text, III.13). 
The regulations contained in that chapter aim at humani¬ 
sing the institution of ddsya and restoring to the ddsas the 
privileges of an Arya or ‘free citizen.’ The linguistic 
form Aryakrita (i.e. Arya with the root hri) is also 
implied in Kautilya’s expression, Dasamanuruyma 
nuhkrayensa Aryamakuruato dvadaSa pano danddh,_ i.e. 
‘12 panaa is the fine for not making a slave a free man (Arya) 
even after receiving the proper ransom.’ The feminine form 
Aryaktiti would denote the woman similarly made free, or 
her daughter who had obtained the status of an ‘addaa’ or 
‘Arya’ either through payment of ransom or birth. (Cf. 
Artha. Text, III. 13, MdtabhrdtahhaginiehaayaadStah ayuk). 
Panini uses daai-bhara in a&tra VI.2.42, as a word with 
specific meaning {aamjAa). The Kmika explains it as daaya. 
bkarah, i.e. the burden of a daai to be borne (by her master). 
Kauplya states, ‘If a pregnant female slave is sold or 
pledged without any provision for her confinement, her 
master is punishable.’ (Artha, Trans, p. 207). This pro- 
6 
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bably explains the nature of the burden implied in the term 
dSathhara of PS^ini. 

MIXEI> CASTES Panini uses the terms anuloma and 
pratiloma (V,4.75) which are well-known in later Smriti 
texts. The AthfadhySyi mentions the names Amhathflia and 
Ambaththa (VIII. 3.97). These were a republican people in 
the Panjab. They are taken to be a mixed caste in the 
Smritis, as the offspring of a Brahmana husband and a 
Vaisya wife, Panini also knows of a class of people called 
udaJcahara (or udahhara, VI.3.60), ‘drawer of water,' who 
may be taken as a caste (Hindi Jcahara). It may be noted 
that KatySyana knows of a special caste ijati) called 
niahasudra, with its female mahaSfidrl. The KaSika explains 
the term to mean the Abhiras regarded as higher Sudras. 



Ch. Ill, Section 2. ASRAMAS 

Panini knows of (1) Brahmacharin (V.2.134), (2) 

Grihapati (IV.4.90), (3) Parivrajaka (VI. 1.154), and (4) 
Bhiksbu (Ifl.2.168). The system of four airamat is called 
by KatySyana chaturSsramya (V.1.I24). 

BRAJIMAQHARIN —Brahmacharya denoted the condi¬ 
tion or life of a BrahmachSrin or religious student. The 
institution of Brahmaelimrya was known to Panini in its 
full development. He refers to educational institutions 
known as Charatt>i or Vedic schools devoted to the 
study of some major recension (amnaya) of the Vedas 
together with its accessory and subordinate literature 
(IV.3.126). The BrahmachSrins congregated for study at 
a Oharana which was run under the direction of one great 
teacher or Vedic exponent. From the manner of Panini’s 
reference to this organisation it appears that the Brahma- 
chSrins looked upon their Oharana as their alma mater, and 
were attached to it by permanent bonds of common 
fellowship with other members of the same school, ill 
distinguished as tahrahmxeharim (Oharane Brahmaeharini, 
VI. 3.86). 

The growing distinction of the religious students is 
indicated by the emergence of a new word Varnt, unknown 
in the Samhita and Brahmana literature. Panini explains 
it as a synonym for Brahmacharin (Varnai Brahmaeharini, 
V.2.134). According to the Kd§ika the students of only 
the three upper classes {traivarnika) were called Varnl, 

The preceptor or Aehdrya initiated the young student. 
Every pupil became attached to his preceptor by a formal 
ceremony which Panini calls upanayana and aoharya-karana 
(1.3.36). The KaitJed explains it as follows. 

'AehUrya-karana is a ceremony (kriya) by which the 
teacher brings the pupil (mSmval^) into close relationship 
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with him (atmatamlpam {prapayati). By means of this 
ceremony the upaneta (performer of the upanayana 
ceremony) formally becomes the acharya. 

Pajtini uses the two terms manava and antevasin for 
the pupils (VI.2.69). The former were also called dandct- 
manavat (IV.3.130), probably from the staff they bore. 
The manava seems to have been a novice, as seen from the 
term hala applied to him in the Matanya Jdtaka, which also 
calls him danda-mSnava (IV.379,587). 

Panini mentions a danda made of palaSa wood (Butea 
frmdota) as dthadha (V.1.110). 

PERIOD —There is a general rule by which the student 
was to be named after the special circumstances of study 
{Tadagya BrahmaeJtaryam, V.1.91). The maximum period 
of studentship is stated by Katyayana to be 4S years, the 
student concerned being called aglitd-chatvdrimsaka (also 
agJitaehatvarifhii). The same varttika refeis to gaudanika 
whose period of study ended by the performance of the 
godana or hair-cutting ceremony (cf. Manu, 11.65). 

Besides the studentship proper for fixed periods, there 
were occasional studentships for shorter terms; e.g., 
students for half a mouth (ardhamSsika), a month (masika), 
or a year {ramvatsarika), as instanced by the KdSika. 

Katyayana also introduces a new feature, viz. naming 
occasional students after their subjects or vows (special 
disciplines adopted by them), e g. Mdhdndmniha, one study¬ 
ing the MahanamnI hymn (a kind of Saman, cf. Golhila 
Qrihyatutra, quoting Jtauruki Brdhmana ); Adityavratika, 
a student who had consecrated himself to the vow of 
mastering the Aditya Sama (cf. Jaiminiya Upanuhad 
BrShmaita), Avdntara dikshi (one who enters upon the vow 
of studentship for an intermediate period), and Tilavrati 
(probably the vow of studentship to last through life, such 
as that of the naiihlhika Brahmaohart). 
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The occasional studentships for shorter terms or study 
of special texts or observance of particular vows points to 
a new feature in the educational system. These gave to 
seekers after truth and advanced knowledge, opportunities 
for specialisation to realise their desires towards self- 
fulfilment both through the study of texts and prescribed 
practices. This practice of occasional studentship is also 
known to the Vpanishadt. 

SNATAKA —The student who completes his study is 
called snataka. The Ganatutra holds it as completion of 
Vedic'study (Feda-iamapti, V.4.29). The more proficient 
«nataka was singled out as nithnata (with his study fully 
completed). This term for proficiency was later on applied 
to proficiency in any study or craft, e.ff. nithnatah kafakarane, 
skilled in the art of mat-making {VIII.3.89). The 

epithet (V.2.121, wearer of garland) appears also to 

have been applied to a snataka. The srak was a sign of 
grafluation and the Grihya Sutras differentiate it from the 
ordinary garland for decoration called mala (V.M. Apte, 
Social and Religious Life tn the Grihya Sittroa, p. 107). 
Manu also applies the term sragvi to a snataka {Manu 
Smrti, III.3). A student who cuts short his studentship 
and enters upon the householder’s life is condemned by 
'P&mu'x as khatvarudha (‘taking to the luxury of sleeping on 
a cot,' not permitted to a Brahmacbari, 11.1.26). 

HOUSE-HOLLER—Oiihapati is the regular name, from 
the Rigveda onwards, for the householder as master of the 
house. Panini refers to him in connection with the Fire 
kindled at the time of marriage with whose worship 
commenced his life as a householder {Qrihapatina samyukte 

IV.4.90). The Ka^ha treats Gtarhpatya as the tech¬ 
nical term for the House-hold Fire. 

His wife was technically called Point derived from the 
term Pati to whom she was wedded at the Agnihotra 
ceremony {Patyur-no yojRasimyoge, IV.1.33). The two 
together tended tluioagh life the sacred Family Fire, 
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(GSrJiapatya Agni) essential for the performance of domestic 
ceremonies. As stated by Mann (III.67) the married couple 
installed and tended the vaivShika agni for the grihya rites. 
They were also called avatathika from their dwelling in an 
avatatha (IV.4,74), fiom which their File was named 
Avasathya. 

Happy family life is envisaged in such terms as $u- 
prajai (V.4.122), hahupraja {yA.\25), putrapautiifta, ‘having 
healthy sons, a big family, and enjoying generations of 
sons and grandsons’ (putrapautram anubhavaii, V.2.10). 

The head of the family was called Vathsya (IV.1,163) 
or Vriddha (1.2.75), i e. Patriarch, and its other members 
Tuvan (Juniors). Panini teaches different sufBxes to 
distinguish the head of the family from its junior members. 
This distinction between the patriarch and his descendants 
was expressed by appropriate suf&xes, e.g. Gargya as 
patriarch, and his juniors as Gargyayana. The family or 
the household was the centre of social life supporting its 
different limbs. These distinctive titles were of real 
practical value ; e.g. a GSrgya as patriarch represented his 
family in the socijil assemblies, whereas the junior 
members called GargySyaiia would be given the nomen¬ 
clature Gargya only when they were admitted to the 
headship of the family in the absence of Gargya the elder. 

The duties of the householder were to entertain the 
guests {atUM), to make suitable gifts on occasions (vyaya 
1,3.36 ; upayoya, 1.3.32), to perform the family sacrifices 
lyoJfia$) and offer due worship to the ancestors (SraddAo, 

IV.3.12). 

The economic pursuits of a householder are also 
indicated. He might be a priest (ritvik). merchant (vamja, 
VI,2.13), an agriculturist {kritTuvala, V.2.1I2), craftsman 
(SUpl), a labourer earning vrages (bhritaka karmakara, III.2.22), 
and the like. Rich householders are referred to as 
possessing hoarded wealth, amounting to 100 (naithka-Satiha) 
and 1000 niikha$ {naishka-sahatriht, V.2.119). 
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The householder’s life began with marriage. Its cere¬ 
mony was performed round the Fire as witness. PSnini 
refers to marriage by the word upaycmana (1.2.16), which 
he explains as sva-karana, i. e. ‘the bridegroom making the 
bride his own’ (1.3.56). The marriage ceremony was solem¬ 
nised by panigrahana. ‘the holding by the bridegroom of 
the bride’s hand.’ Panini uses two other terms for it, 
hatte-kritya and panau-kritya. This holding of the band 
was a symbol of tva-Jcaram, i.e. formal transfer of the 
father’s dominion over the girl to the husband. We may 
cite Manu’s comment that this ceremony was observed for 
marriage within the same caste (III.43). 

This formality was considered so important in mar¬ 
riage that Katyayana calls the legally wedded wife as 
yam-grihiti (t)3r. on IV.1.52; BhSshya 11.221), whereas the 
girl married without proper ritual was marked out by the 
different term (patu-griluta yatya hi yathakathathehit p&itir- 
grihyate, II. 221). 

SOCIAL EFFFXJT OF MABBIAGE—The legal effect of 
marriage is an important proposition in Hindu law. The 
term ava-karam of Panini is explained by Patafijali as 
‘making one's own what was not so previously’ (aavam yada 
avath karoti, Bhaahya, 1.3.56; 1.284). According to Manu 
marriage meant the gift {pradina) of a girl by her parents 
by which they transferred their dominion over her to the 
bridegroom (pradanam avamya-katanam, V.151). 

According to Panini, the bride whom the husband 
marries should be a kumdrt, which is explained by Patafijali 
as apurva-pati, i. e. one who is not previously married (i&M- 
marSpurva-vaehane, IV.2.13). The virgin after marriage was 
honoured by the title kaumUri bh3rya, and her husband 
kaumSra-pati. It is the same as the epithet amnyapiirvikS 
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applied by Yajnavalkya (1.52). The husband and his wife 
after marriage had to perform jointly the sacrificial rites, 
from which the wife derived the title of honour as patnl 
(patyur-noya^Ha-ta nyoge, IV. 1. 53). It was denied to a 
woman not properly married. The social status of the 
husband devolved on his wife, as implied in Panini’s %utra 
(Pumyogad akhyayam, IV. 1. 48), i, e- a designation derived 
from her husband; e, g. mahamStr'i (ministrix), wife of a 
nuLham^tra, a high government official, and ganukl, wife of 
a ganaka (accountant). P&nini also speaks of aeharydni as 
the wife of an aehdrya (IV.i.49). 

EXOGAMY —Marriage must have been contracted outside 
the gotra. PSnini in one pl.ace refers to the formation of 
compound words showing two gotrat united in martial 
relationship {maxihunikd) (IV. 3. 125). Patafijali instances 
(1) Atri-Bharadvd^ikdy (2) Va$uhfha~Xasyapika, (3) Bhrigv- 
AngiratikS, (4) Eutsa-EuHkika, and (5) Garga-Bhdrgavika, i.e, 
marriages contracted between two different gotraB jointly 
designated (11. 4. 62 ; I. 492). Most of these gotra names 
occur in Panini’s iutraB, 
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Panini refers to Woman in all the aspects of her life, 
as a girl, a maiden, a wife, a mother, a friend and a 
teacher. We obtain glimpses of her life inside the house¬ 
hold as its virtual mistress in her capacity of fQtv.1, and in 
the larger public sphere of education (eharanat) and citi¬ 
zenship (janapa3,as, IV. 1.175). As examples may be cited 

(1) Jiatli, a female member of the Vedic Katha Sakha, and 

(2) Yaudheyi, a female citizen of the Yaudheya republic 
{sanyha). The woman also figures as an ascetic as indicated 
in the title ktimara Sramana (II. 1.70), i. e. an unmarried 
female mendicant, showing that women were also eligible 
for the ascetic order. It may be assumed that such women 
ascetics moved about freely in public as homeless wande¬ 
rers {pravrajitS, Oam-patha II. 1.70). A veil of privacy was, 
however, thrown on the ladies of the royal household who 
were described as aturyam pasya (III. 2.36), ‘screened from 
the sun’s guze' and kept in their harems (cf, E&iika, 
raja-dirah). 

MAIDEN —In the first part of her life {vaya$i prathame 
IV. 1.20) she was called kumSn, kisori and kanya. Some 
women remained unmarried through life (kumaryam vayati, 
VI 2.95) and were still called kumart even in old age, e. g, 
vi-iddlia-kumarl, jarat-kttmarl. 

There were exceptional cases of unmarried girls be¬ 
coming mothers whence their offspring was called kSnina 
(IV. 1. 116), ‘issue of ft kanya not formally married.’ Manu 
counts kSnfna as one of the twelve kinds of sons {Mmu, 
IX, 172 ; cf. Fsj. II. 129). Patafijali makes the objection 
that kanya, a virgin, and hantna, her son, cannot go to¬ 
gether. He holds that the term kanya continued to be 
applied to a girl before her Uyal marriage [pumt-c^hitam- 
iandha-purvaka tamprayoga, 11.257). 
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A maiden of marriageable age was known as varySt 
i. e. one to be wooed freely without restriction {anirodha, 

III, 101). When she became engaged, she was called 
vrityS. No doubt parents exercised their choice in fixing 
proper matches, but girls of mature age were free to choose 
their husbands and were described as patimvara (III, 2. 46). 

WIFE —The bride is called jant and the maids in atten¬ 
dance who conducted her to the prospective husband 
janyah. The newly wedded bride was called by the Vedic 
name aumaHyalt, which Panini cites as current in later 
Sanskrit also (samjHaeJihanda»oh, IV. 1.30), The term JSya 
was used for the wife with reference to the ideal of mother¬ 
hood, whereas Patnl as staffed above denoted her religious 
function (IV. 1.33). She is also called JSni in the examples 
yuvajdni and vriddha jani (V. 4.134). The teim Pativatnl 
was used to indicate that so long ns her husband lived she 
was the mistress of the household (IV. 1.32). Reference 
to polygamy can be traced in the word sapatnl (IV. 1,35). 

PSnini also refers to mantras repeated for captivating 
the hearts of lovers which were known as hridya {fiiidya- 
handhana, explained by Easilca, ns vaSikjtrana manCra 

IV. 4,96). 

An elderly sister marrying later than her younger 
sister was called didhithfi and her husband didhithu-pati 
(VI. 2,19 ; cf. Vedic Index, I. 307). 

MOTHER —The practice of naming sons after their mothers 
found in the rmiiga lists was also known to Panini. Some¬ 
times the son is extolled for the virtues of his mother, e. g. 
lhadramatura, son of a noble mother (IV. 1.115) and kdyani- 
neya, son of a beautiful mother (IV. 1.126). In case of 
doubtful parentage the son was named according to the 
mother's gotra, eg. Gargika, son oi Girgi, a female descen¬ 
dant of the Garga gotra; but such names after the mother 
involved social opprobrium [kuUana, IV. 1.147). 

CIVIC STATUS OF WOMEN —Women were distinguished 
as members of larger associations than the family. They 
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were known by the gotna and the jampadaa or States tO' 
which they belonged, e.g. Avanti (the lady of Avanti Jam- 
pada), KuntI (of Kunti), Kuril (of Kuru) (IV. 1. 176) 
Bhargl (of Bharga Janapada, a part of the Trigarta country), 
Yaudheyt (a woman of the well-known Yaudheya republic) 
and similarly PdHchSli, Vaideht, Ahgl, Vdngi, Magadhi, 
hailing from those Eastern janapadaa implied in the autra 
(IV. 1. 178). The Ganapatha adds other names, such as 
KaiusLi, Kaikeyi, Kasmirl, Salvi, Saubhreyl, §aukreyl, 
Bharatl, Auslnari, etc. It is also laid down that female 
names in the pluial derived from gotra und janapada should 
be distinguished in their formation from those of the male 
members, and this distinction was brought out by retaining 
the female-denoting suffix, e.g. a bevy of women of Yaska 
gotra was named as YSakyah (II. 4. 63) and Anga women as 
Angyah (11,4.62). A peculiarity in the names of women in 
the eastern country was the addition of the suffix dyana 
(IV. 1. 17), eg. a female descendant of the Garga gotra was 
called Odrgydyani in the east corresponding to modern 
Gargaiii, a feature preserved specially in the Bhojapuri 
dialect. 

Women also figured as students of Vedic schools- 
{eharanas, cf. autra IV, 1. 63 in which ysfi includes both gotra 
and eharana), e.g. Katht, Baltvrchi. Sometimes they were 
inresidents at the schools in what were called chhdtri-Sida 
(VI. 2. 86). 

Women also occupied the exalted position of teachers 
and were called dchdrya (IV. 1. 49, a counter-example of 
dehdrydni). 

We have already seen that women sometimes devoted 
themselves totally to the pursuit of learning and religion as 
ascetics, and were called by the generic term kumara- 
eramand. 

Women also pursued other cultural occupations. 
They took part in the popular sports of the times. FSninh 
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refers to the games of Eastern India (Praehya-hrtdU, VI. 2. 
74), e.g. SalabhaHjika (the game of plucking the flowers of 
the Sala trees in blossom); Aioka-pushpa-'praehSytka (gathering 
of the flowers of the Asoka trees in blossom), etc. The 
Jatakat also mention these sports as uyyana-kidikam (IV. 
376). Patanjali mentions iakiikt, a woman warrior who 
specialised in the wielding of lance (IV. 4. 59 ; Bhashya, 
IV. 1. 15 ; II. 209). 

Women also paid attention to personal adornment and 
^beauty (bhutha»a and mandana. III. 2. I5l). Mention is 
made of an ornament of the fore-head (lalatika) and ear¬ 
rings (karnika, IV. 3. 65), and also to hair-dressing {keSa- 
veSa, IV. 1. 42). The lala'ika is seen as an ornament on the 
forehead of the earliest Indian women in the sculptures of 
-Bharhut (Cunn. Bharhut, plate XXIII). 



Ch. Ill, Section 5. SOCIAL FORMATIONS 

These include in a descending order the following (1) 
Janapada, (2) Varna, (3) Jati, (4) Qotra, (5) Sapinda, (6) 
Sanflbhi, (7) Jfiati, (8) Samyukta, (9) Kula, (10) Vamm, and 
(11) (drihapati. 

Panini is acquainted with a number of Janapadat or 
States. To start with, a wandering Jana which was a 
Ksbatriyn clan, settled down in a particular region {Jana- 
pada), which came to be named after it. In time, other 
peoples also came to settle in it, whence arose the concep¬ 
tion of a common citizenship binding them to the Janapada. 
It marked the evolution from the racial {Jana) to the 
territorial {Janapada) basis of citizenship embracing a 
a variety of peoples. The citizens bound in loyalty to a 
common Janapada were called Sajanapadas (VI. 3. 85), 
nationals of the same State. The Vedic Bharata Jana, 
for instance, became settled in the region called Bharata, 
where were also settled later on other peoples giving rise 
to the territorial conception of citizenship replacing the 
clan. Thus it marked a great progress in political evolution. 

The governing class of each Janapada, however, was 
distinguished from the rest of its citizens by the designation 
Janapadins (IV.3.100), or the citizens proper as an elect 
body or nucleus representing the original settlers. 

A typical Janapada was peopled by members of the 
four principal castes and other mixed castes so that its 
population was heterogeneous. 

VAJtNA AND JATI —Panini mentions members of the 
same caste or Varna as gavama (from gamana varna, 
VI. 3, 85). 

However, the term Jaii is used more often for caste. 
In the early Vedic texts and even in the KUyayana SravAa 
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Sutra, it had only the sense of family {Vedie Index, Vol. 

I. 281 ). 

In the Athfadhyayl an individual member of a caste 
is designated as bandhu in relation to his jSti {Jatyantach- 
^hha handhuni, V.4.9). ‘The affix ehha (iya) is added to a 
word ending in the word when it denotes a bandhu'. 
The examples are BrShmam-Jadyah, Kthatriya-jatiyah, 
Vaisya-jatiyah. The K&Hka says that bandhu in the tutra 
means an individual; the/at* or class is in itself an invisible 
entity which achieves concrete form only through its compo¬ 
nent parts or bandhua. The term bandhu implies relation¬ 
ship, thus pointing to the fact that tbe^'5f» had evolved 
out of the common bond of mutual kinship. The word 
aabandhu in autra VI. 3.85, indicates this idea of kinship, 
{aamSna-bandhutva) uniting members of one caste. 

SAGOTRA —Next to caste was Gotra, Gotra denoted the 
ancestral family from which its members traced their 
descent. Members belonging to the same yotra were called 
aagotra (VI. 3. 82). The ^atra name of a person on the basis 
of his gotra must have been a matter of considerable 
practical importance. In the Jatakaa we often find the 
gotra name of a person asked along with his personal name, 
This is shown by PSnini having prescribed elaborate rules 
for the formation of gotra names, e.g. Garga, father ; Gargi, 
son ; Gargya grandson ; GargySyana great-grandson. 

8APIN1)A —In is important to note that the word Sapinda 
is peculiar to the Sutra literature ; there is no trace of it 
either in the Samhitaa, or the Brdhmanaa and Aranyakaa. 
The DharmSaatra works explain Sapittda as blood-relations 
upto the seventh degree on the father’s and fifth on the 
mother’s side {Manu, V. 60). PSnini refers to the Sapinda 
institution in the aphorism, Vdnyaamin aapinde athaviratare 
jivati (IV, 1. 165), which states that a great-grandson was 
called yuvan when a more elderly Sapinda, i.e. either his 
uncle or grand-uncle was alive. 
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SANABHI —SanSbhi is equal to tamana na^hi, i.e. tbose 
connected with a common nSbhi or umbilical cord (VI.3,85), 
thus bringing within its fold all the blood-relations of 
different degrees. In the Bigveda 1.139.9, the seer Paruch- 
chhepa says: our nahhit (umbilical cords) join us to Manu, 
Atri and Kanva of old {Axmakam tethu nabhayah). In Manu, 
Sanabhya is taken as Sapinda (cf. Kulluka, V.184). 

Jf^ATI—Jnsti mentioned in tutra VI.2.133 is explained by 
the Kaiika as comprising 'all relations on the mother’s and 
father’s side' {jfl&tayo matii-pitri-tambandhino hanihavali, 
VI.2.133). PSnini considersto be synonymous with 
iva, i.e. kinsmen or paternal relations (1.1.35). 

SAM7UKTA—JAati and Samyukta occur in the same 
»utra (VI.2.133), the latter formed a smaller social unit 
than the former. The Kanh3 says that the $amyuht9» 
included relations on the wife’s side only, as brother-in-law 
and others {$amyuktah tift-tambandUmli syalSdayaJ}), which 
means that the wife’s jHalh were the larhyukta relations of 
the husband. Among iamyuktat PSnini himself mentions 
sva§ura-Svairu, i.e. father-in-law and mother-in-law (1.2.71), 
and svaiuryu or brother-in-law (IV.1.13). 

FAMILl* (KULA) —The family was considered to 
be the fundamental unit or nucleus of society in 
ancient India. Society was an aggregate of families, each 
comprising several members under the headship of the 
father, or in his absence the eldest brother, and as far as 
possible partaking of a common household. Paijini calls 
family a kula (IV.1,139; IV.2.96). 

The word kvdlna ‘of eminent family,’ (IV.1.139) indi¬ 
cated high descent. The epithet mahakula was indicative 
of a still higher family status. PSnini refers to the 
members of these distinguished families as mahSkulina, 
mSMkvllna and mahSkula (IV.1.141). On IV.1.139 the 
Kaiika refers to a member of irotnya BrShmaiias as srotriya- 
kutina. Manu points out that a iula could be improved 
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in its status by the following factors: (1) marriage, 
(2) study of the Vedas, and (3) performance of Vedic rites, 
(Manu, III 66 ; 184-186), to which the Mahabharata echoing 
the same popular esteem for mahakula adds tapa, dama, 
annadana and tamyag vritta (Udyogaparva, 36.23-29). 

On the Other hand some families suffered in social 
status by their neglect of Vedic study or lapses in morals ; 
members of such degraded families were stigmatised as 
dushkidtna or daushkuleya (IV. 2. 142). 

VAMSA — Vath^ai could be both natural and cultural in 
their character. The spiritual lineage is called by Panini 
Vidya-samhandJia, and the natuial Yoni-$ambandha (IV. 3.77 ; 
VI. 3.23). The spiritual lineage is represented by a suc¬ 
cession of teachers and pupils. The natural lineage is 
traced both on the father’s and mother’s side, as pointed 
out by Patanjali (IV. 1.147 ; II. 261). 

It was the duty of the pupils to recite the succession- 
lists of the teachers of Schools to which they belonged. A 
few such spiritual genealogies arc preserved in Vedic works. 

Family pedigrees also seem to be carefully preserved 
by counting the number of its generations fro|p the original 
founder. Sutra, II. 1.19, Sathkhya vamsyena, states that a 
numeral may be prefixed to the name of an ancestor {vam^ya) 
and the compound thus formed will indicate the number of 
generations descended from him. As an instance Patanjali 
cites ekavimiati-Bharadvajam, meaning that there were 
twenty-one descendants in the line of BharadvSja (I. 499). 

.A second instance is tripafielimad-Gautamam (Pat. I. 499 
on II. 4.84), meaning that there were already counted fifty- 
three generations of the descendants of Gautamas. These 
numbers afford valuable chronological data for computing 
their time allowing 25 years to a generation. Thus the first 
BhSradvija should be dated to about five-hundred years 
eaclier and the first Gautama to about thirteen hundred 
years earlier than the time when the two illustrations were 
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adopted. It may be noted as a striking resemblance that 
the Brihadarattyaka Upanishai also knows only of 57 
generations of teachers. It may be surmised that perhaps 
this stock-example of fifty-three Gautamas dates from the 
time when the Vam%a lists were being compiled in the 
Brahmana period. We may also note that the Gautama 
family with which this e-xample is connected was an 
important family famous for its learning as represented in 
its several descendants like Aruna, UddSlaka Aruni and 
his son Svetaketu Aruneya in the Upanishads. 

The sutra IV. 1.63 mentions the two terms Vamtya 
and YnvS which denoted the great-grandfather and the 
great-grandson respectively as being alive at the same time 
(Jlvati tu vtvhiyo yuva). As stated above, suffixes were 
added to indicate these distinctions, as in the series Garga- 
Gargi-Gargya-GSrgy5yana. 

GBTStAPATl —The smallest social formation was the 
Qrilia, its master being called Qjihapati (IV. 4.90), in whom 
vested the supreme authority of the family. Generally the 
father was grihapati, but after him his eldest son. Sutra 
IV. 1.164 (BhrStari ehi jyayasi) points out that the younger 
brother was called ywa, when he was under the guardian¬ 
ship of his elder brother as the head of the family. 

The family system was called garhapata, of which 
Panini cites the example Kuru-g&rhapatan (VI. 2.42), i.e. 
the family-system in the Kuru country, to which Katya- 
yana adds another example, viz. Vriji-garhapatam, the 
family-system in the Vriji country. 

FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS—The sphere of relationships 
constituting the family is indicated by the following list 
from the AihtSdhyayi :— 

Mata, Pits (I. 2.70 ); Pitamaha ; Pitfivya (uncle, IV. 
2.36); Blirata Sodarya (uterine brother, IV. 4.109); Jyayan 
BhratS (VW. l.\6^) •, Svaaa (sister, I. 2.68); Putra, Pautra 
(V. 1.10) ; Pitri shvasS (father’s sister, VIII. 3.84), Paitpi- 
7 
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tlivmaya (her son, IV. 1.132) ; MStri-iJivma (mother’s sister, 
VIII. 3.84) and her son Matrishvateya (IV. 1.134); sister’s 
son or Svagrtya (IV. 1.143); brother’s son or Shratrivya 
(IV. 1,144); Matamaha (mother’s fathei, IV. 2.36) ; Matula 
(mother’s brother, IV. 2. 36) and Matuldnl (maternal uncle’s 
wife, IV. 1.49). 

The parents are called Pitarau by the EleaSenha com¬ 
pound which drops out maid (I. 2.70). Pataujali’s illustra¬ 
tion Mdtd-pitarau on the varttika, Ahhyarlntum (II. 2.34 ; 
1.436) recalls Mann’s view that the mother was entitled to 
greater esteem than the fathei (Mnnu, II 145). Panini was 
probably of the same view as inferred from his mentioning 
Matamaha before Pitamaha '{IV. 2.36). In the Ekaiefha 
compounds like Pitarau (parents), Bhraturaii (brother and 
sister, I. 2.68), Putrau (sou and daughter, I. 2.68), and 
Svaiurau (parents-in-law, 1.2.71), it is always the woid for 
the male that is retained and expi esses the female also, 
which is probably indicative of his importance in a patri¬ 
archal society. The efdra I. 2.67, Pun,an striyd points to 
their relative positions. Accotding to sutros 1 2.56 and 57 
Panini knowingly eschewed the discussion of Prudhana 
(Principal) and Vpatarjana (Subordinate) from the Aihfd- 
dlydyt. In his view the usage of society is the best guide 
in matteis like defining the primary and secondary position 
of husband and wife, teacher and pupil, male and 
female, etc. 

Panini refers to a father with many children as Bahu- 
frajah (V. 4.123), and to a grandfather as Putrapautrtna, 
who lived to enjoy the affection of his sons and grandsons in 
an expanded family {Putra-pautramanuhhavati, V. 2.10). 

FRIEND —The domestic sphere of the home was extended 
in a wider social circle of friends. The Jatakas include 
taitta and euhajja, friends and acquaintances, in the grada¬ 
tion of relationships. {mata-pitu-mitta-auhajja ndti-vayao, 
Jataka Vol. V, p. 132). 
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PSpini calls a friend aaihi (V. 1.126), or mitra (V. 
4,150), and friendship aafciyaw (takhyuh hhavah karma va, 
V. 1.126), or also mthgatam, comradeship (III, 1.105). 
Panini marks out a friend by his goodness of heart and the 
enemy by its wickedness {SuJirid-durhridau, V. 4. 150), 
Friendship to last for a life-time is called ajarya. In the 
following interesting lutra Panini puts his seal of approval 
on the basic principle of friendship so often repeated in 
Sanskrit literature : 

Saptapadinam tdkhyam, (V. 2. 22). 

Friendship is called saptapadlna because it is accom¬ 
plished through “Seven Steps’* (Bapta pada). In the Atharva- 
veda, Atharva calls Varuna his sapta-pada friend, and Varuna 
pleased with the insight of Atharva and his consequent 
hlness to keep the Prisni cow reciprocates the same 
sentiment (Atharva, V. *11. 9, 10). The Mahahharata also 
repeats the conception of sapta-pada friendship (Vanaparva, 
260. 35 ; 297. 23). We find the full explanation qf sapta- 
pada in the Saptapadl ritual of marriage as given in the 
Grihya SutraB where the bridegroom makes the bride his 
Baptapadl friend^ by repeating seven formulas beginning 
with Itih and UrJ. The conception symbolised by the 
outer form of taking ‘seven steps’ appears to be very old, 
since the J^iyveda ahso mentions Agni milking the Ith and 
the Ur) for the Saptapadl (Rig. VIII. 72.16). Originally 
the saptapadl friendship was perfected round the fire ; later 
the phrase assumed a figurative sense. (Cf. Vadmiki 
Ramayana describing the friendship of Rama with Sugriva 
as agnisaksJiika, Kish. 8. 4). 

SERVANTS —In Panini a new word kimkara (\{\. 2 21) 
unknown in the Vedic and Brahmana literature denotes a 
domestic servant. The Ganapa'ha mentions several classes 
of them, e.g. (1) parieharaku (attendant), (2) parigheehaka 
(one helping in bath), (3) utaaiaka (one who helps in toilet), 

I For wife .as a friend, sec Taiftirl^a Samhitd, VL 2. 9. 2. The same 
sentirncnt IS echoed by Kalid-asa in RagAu. VIIL 67: Grihini sachivak sakhl 
mithah. 
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(4) udvartaka (one who rubs the body with unguents), (5) 
mataha (II. 2. 9 and VI. 2. 151, yajakadi group), (6) prale- 
pika (a lemale servant who applies paste to the body), (7) 
vilepika (a female servant who applies unguents before bath), 

(8) anulepika (a female servant who applies them after bath), 

(9) anueharaka (an assistant), (10) mani-pali (a female to keep 
charge of jewellery, IV.4.48), (11) dvara-pali (a female door¬ 
keeper), (12) da«rfa-^r5Aa (bearer of staff) and (13) c//5»»arj- 
graha (bearer of fly-whisk, IV. 1. 146). Most of these 
servants formed part of the establishment in the king’s 
household and were in the service of aristocratic or high 
families as stated in the ArtliaSattra and the Kamatutra. 
In the gutrag, PSnini mentions dauvariki, chamberlain (VII. 
3.4), vaivadhika, carrier of load (IV. 4. 17) and udaka-Jiara or 
udahara water-carrier (VI.3.60). 

QUESTS —Hospitality (atithya, V. 4. 26) to strangers and 
guests was a cardinal virtue of household life. The 
hospilarble man is referred to as atitheya {gtithau gadhuh, 
IV, 4. 104), The Grihya Sfdrag lay down detailed rules for 
honouriirg a guest on his first arrival. Panini mentions 
padya and arghya (V. 4. 25) in the order in which they w'ere 
offered to a guest, although grammatically contravening, 
his own rule II. 2. 33. He also borrows from the Vedic 
terminology the word goghna, i.e. one for whom a cow was 
dedicated (III. 4. 73). A distinguished guest like a king, a 
priest, a preceptor, or a respectable relation was considered 
worthy of this honour. All these persons are incidentally 
mentioned in a gutra (VI.2.133). 



Ch. Ill, Section 6. FOOD AND DRINKS 
( Anna-Pana ) 

The Athfadhyayi contains material for an important 
chapter on the history of food and drinks in ancient India. 
Food is called anna, and the eater of food annada (111.2.68). 
The word SAaita which also occurs in the Jatahaf (ySgu- 
hliattadini, Takkala JM. IV.43) and the Arthaidttra (Text 
11.24) primarily denoted anna, as in iutra VI.2.71 {Bhaktd- 
khyas-tad-artheghu) where names of edible articles are 
implied. A servant or wage-earner whose daily remune¬ 
ration was given to him in the form of food was called 
hhdkta or hliaktika, a practice which seems to have been more 
true in the case of agricultural labour. The ArthaSdttra 
shys that food and wages (bhakta-vetana) were paid to the 
artisans, but food only to agricultural labour (Arth. Text 
1124). Pataiijali is even more specific: ‘The meaning of 
the root krithi is not restricted merely to the actual oper¬ 
ation of ploughing, but it also implies all accessory efforts 
by way of providing food (to labour), seed and bullocks, 
etc. which together contribute to the complete fulfilment 
of the sense of the verb’ (BhasJiya, II. 33, Tadatau hhakta- 
hlja-halivardaih pratividhdnam Iraroti »a kritky-arthah). The 
other sense of bhakta, viz. boiled rice is seen in giitra IV. 
4.100, which prescribes a suffix to denote a thing that is 
good for bhakta (bhaktdn-nah).^ KdsikS'i examples bhSktah 
sdliJ} and blidktas^tandulah show that bhakta here stands only 
for boiled rice, a meaning which it still retains in 
Hindi bhat. 

CLASSIFICATION OF FOODS—(i) Bhajya—In a simple¬ 
looking Sutra, round which controversy has raged, PSpini 
explains the meaning of bhajya : 

Bhojyam bhakshye, VII.3.69. 
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It means that the word hhojya is irregularly derived 
in the sense of hhahthya. To this Katyayana raises an 
objection that hhakthya is not to be taken as a synonym of 
hhojya, since bhojya includes all articles of diet, both solid 
and liquid, while bhakshya, denotes only solid food. 
Katyayana suggests that the proper word to express the 
sense of hhojya is abhyavaharya, ‘worthy of being taken in.’ 
Patanjali disagrees with Katyayana and defends Panini by 
saying that in such older examples as ab-bhaJaha and vayu- 
bhaksha (one who lives on water or air) even non-solid 
substances occur as the object of bhaksJiana, and hence 
Panini’s idiom in equating bhojya with bhaknhya is unobjec¬ 
tionable. All subsequent commentators have accepted 
Patanjali’s liberal interpretation of hhakthya in this gutra, 
viz. that it stands both for solid (khara-vitada) and liquid 
(drava) foods (cf. Kdiika, lha bhakthyam-abhyavnliaramatram). 
Dr, Goldstdcker, however, raised his voice of dissent against 
Patanjali and maintained that ‘in P3nini’s time, which pre¬ 
ceded the classical epoch, hhakthya must have been used as 
a convertible term for bhojya ; while at Katyayana’s peiiod, 
this rendering became incorrect, and the gutra needed 
correction’ (Vanini and hit Place in Sanekrit Lit. p. 97). 
Dr. GoldstUcker’s statement, however, does not hold good 
even for the whole of the Agh{ddhydyt, since in Panini’s 
own giitra II.1.35 (Bhakthyena misrlkaranam) as read with 
IV.2.16, (Samekritam hhakthdh) hhakthya denotes solid food 
only and not liquids, as is evident from the illustration in 
the Bhdghya, i. e. gudena gamgrishla guda-sathsjishfd, guda~ 
tamgriehid dhdnd guda-dhdnah (1.387), which is accepted by 
all subsequent commentators. (Cf. Ka'dkd, IV.2.16; Khara- 
viSadam ahhyavaharyath bhaksham ity uchyate ; also II.1.35). 
Here hhakthya cannot be said to be strictly synonymous with 
hhojya, li, as rightly argued, hhojya included both liquid and 
solid diets. The correct view, we submit, is that hhakthya 
has a two-fold sense in \.\\e Athtddhyayz, a more general sense 
in gutra VII.3.69 and a restricted one elsewhere. As for the 
contention of Dr. Goldstucker (ibid, p, 97) that in the 
classical language hhakthya is different from bhojya and. 
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applies to solid food only, we submit the following three 
examples from Kautilya, where exactly as in Panini both 
meanings prevail side by side : 

(а) Mamsa-tura bhakshya-bhojana {Arth. Text. p. 214), 
i.e. eating of meat and other solid foods and 
drinking of liquors; 

(б) bhakghakaro va hhaktba-bhnjanam yaoheta (p.239), 
i.e. the cook or one who prepares food may ask 
for some Ihaksha and bhojana; 

(<?) Bhxkihjmhi stmrati (p. 252), i.e. the king at meals 
leinembers (his courtier). 

In the above e.x.amples (a) and (6) distinguish between 
the meanings of bhakthyn and hhojya, while (a) uses bhakshya 
as synonymous with food in general. It is this latter sense 
that holds gool in Panini’s mtra VII.3.69. 

(u) Bhakahyu and MiSri-karana. For the rest of the 
Ashf<niliy3yi Panini has distinguished hhakthya (II. 1. 35) 
fiom nnwn (food in general, II.1.31), and it is, therefore, 
right to take it as denoting kliadyu (eatable or solid) articles 
only. P3nini's own examples of bhakahyat as given in a^tta 
VI. 2 128 are (1) palala (meat), (2) aii^xa (pulses) and (3) aSka 
(vegetables), which are compounded with words denoting 
relish-giving articles of diet like etc. Accoid- 

ing to Kasikaa gloss on VL2.154 {Aliirarh ehanupaaaryum 
aaandhau) gnda, tita and ghrita are examples of mUra articles. 
It follows that for improving the taste it was permissible 
to have any suitable combination with the principal bJiakahya 
food. The piocess of misnkarana, mixing theiewilh, is 
the same as aamariahta (IV. 4. 22). The autra Samariaht* 
provides that the suffix thik is added to a word when the 
sense is ‘mixed therewith’. According to Panini churtta 
(IV.2 23), lavana (IV.2.24) and mudga (IV.2.25) are ingredi- 
enls which are used in ‘mixing therewith’. Katyayana, 
perhaps too subtly, thinks that there is something wrong 
in salt being considered as an article for ‘mixing,’ since 
it is not an eatable by itself but an adjunct of food (gum) 
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being one of the six rata$. (Cf. KatySyana on IV. 4. 24 ; 
11.330). But Panini understands salt not merely as a rata, 
but to be a panyaov material commodity {ef, lavanika, a 
dealer in salt, IV. 4. 52), and therefore a mixable article 
with food. 

{Hi) Vyatljana and Upasikta- Whereas misra articles 
are mixed at the option of the eater, the use of vyaHjanas 
is obligatory to make the food tasteful. Panini takes 
vyaHjana in the sense of upaseeliana, (i. e. ingredients of 
seasoning to improve the taste, IV.4.26, VyaHjanairupatikte), 
as example of which Pataiijali mentions dadhi (curds) 
{Annena vyaHjamm, II. 1. 34) and the Ka'ika on Panini 
II. 4. 12 mentions both curds /ind butter {dndhi-ghtitam). 
The nature of any dish determines whether a particular 
article bears to it the relation of a vyaHjuna or miirtkarana, 
i. e. an indispensable or optional ingredient of mixing. 
For example, the Kaiika takesas an article both 
for mixing and for seasoning the food (Kaiilca on VI. 2. 128 
and 154). 

(iv) Sathikrita. This term (IV.2.16 and IV.4.3) denotes 
such food as is ready for eating direct from its place of 
preparation, e. g. groats ground in a hand-mill. Patanjali 
further points out that bailey which is being pounded 
in the mortar is not in an eatable stage until it is boiled 
(Bliashya, IV.3.25; 11.307). Panini mentions dadhi (IV.2.18), 
udaSvit (butter-milk, IV. 2. 19) and milk (kiihtra, IV. 2. 20) ns 
examples of lamtkrita food. The Kdiika instances apitjia 
or sweet bread baked in an oven as coming under this class 
(bhrdshtra apupah, IV.2.16). 

DIFFERENT FOODS —A list of the principal food pro¬ 
ducts and their preparations mentioned in the Athfadhyayl 
is given below : 

1. Qraint. 

1. Vertalt. (i) Salt (V.2.2), a kind of rice growing 
in winter which is replanted and called yarfaAan. 
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(it) MahSvrihi (VI.2.38). One of the best known varie¬ 
ties of rice mentioned by Charaka in his list of principal 
kinds of rice (Charaia Samliita, Nidana-sthana, IV. 6). 
Sulruta mentions maliasali (Sutra-sthana, ^6.7), which was 
perhaps a kindred variety of mahSvrthi. Patanjali praises 
the iSli rice grown in Magadhn (1.19). This variety seems 
to have survived for more than a thousand years. Accor¬ 
ding to Yuan Chwang: ‘There is an unusual sort of rice 
grown here (Magadha), the grains of which are large and 
scented and of an exquisite taste. It is specially remark¬ 
able for its shining colour. It is commonly called “the 
rice for the use of the gieat”.’ (Beal, Siyuki, II. 82). This 
appears to be the lice called Mahaiali and Sugandhika 
(Julian). Hwui Li, the biographer of the Chinese pilgrim 
states that the MahaSSli rice was grown only in Magadha 
and that Yuan Chwang during his stay at Nslanda, was 
entertained with the special kind of rice (H. D, Sankalia, 
Nalandit, pp. 192-93). PSnini’s acquaintance with the 
mahavrlhi rice of Magadha must be due to his intimate 
knowledge of eastern India. 

(til) Hdyana (III.1.48), a kind of vrlM (the rainy crop 
which is not transplanted) ; included by Charaka amongst 
the nine varieties of well-known lice.* ‘In the KSfkaka 
Safhhitd and the Satayatha Btahmana the term appears as a 
designation of a species of red rice’ (Fidic Index, Vol, 
11.502). 

(it') Tavaka (V.2.3). Both Panini and Charaka mention 
yavaka as the name of a variety of rice. PSnini refers to 
it also in the Oam-yatlia (yava vrJJiuhu, V.4,3, from which 
we get yavaka). The same gaim also contains jtrna Salishu, 
from which we get jtrnaka as a kind of rice, probably the 
same as ^«r«a of Charaka (Satra-sthana, XXVII. 18). 

(v) Shathfika (V.1.90), so called because it took sixty 
days to ripen (shaiJiH-rdtrei^ paehyante ); it was considered 

1 Hdyanaka.yavaha-ehimk-od(ialaka-naishadkttkafa-mukundakaf-mchiSvrihi~ 
pramdaka-sugandhikanim naBdndm. Also Satra-sthfina, XXVIL 12, where 
the name ia hJWana as in Paqini, not hdyenaka. 
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one of the best varieties according to medical authorities 
(Charaka, Sutra-slhana, XXVII. 13 ; Hindi gafliV- 

(vi) Nivara (III.3.48), a wild inferior variety. 

Panini refers to the bank {hula) of a river called Devika 
(VIIl.3,1), on which was grown, according to Patanjali, a 
special kind of rice called davikahida salt (111,316). The 
river Devika is identified with Deg flowing through Jammu 
and Sialkot, even now famous for its excellent rice. 

2. Puheg. Mudga {IV. 4.25) ; Magha (V.1.7 ; V.2.4) ; 

■Kulattha (IV.4.4), Pdiehog unijioriis, mentioned as an article 
to be eaten with food (samskaruka drarya). Charaka enu¬ 
meratesamongst {kimi dhatiya, Sutiasthana, 

XXVII.26), 

3. Othi' Grains. Vava (barley, V.2 3) ; Ya/'cln? (a 
kind of infeuor barley, IV.1.4V) ; Ann (V.2.4) a small grain 
{Panicum miliatJeum) which is the jinncipal food ot the 
pooler people in the Sindh-Sagai doah and other parts of 
the Punjab; Gacedkuka.' (IV.3.130), i'oix luirbuta (Hindi, 
gadlitrud] boiled with rice or barley in prepuung giuel ; and 
Tila (V.1.4 j II.7). 

II. Cooked Foods {K; itanna). 

(1) Odana (IV,4.67), boiled rice, also called Jdmhta (IV. 
4,100), must have been a favourite diet, since as many as 
six varieties of rice .'ire mentioned in the AshtadhayJ, of 
which some varieties were considered specially good for 
preparing bhahta (IV.4.100,'. Odana was either boiled alone 
in water, called ndakaudana and ndaudana (VI.3.60), or pre- 
pared in combination with meat (maiksaudaiia, IV.4.67). 
Vegetables and soups (Safc<, VI 2.128) were other in¬ 

gredients eaten with boiled rice. Charaka giving a list of 
thirty-five kinds of lice prescribes the use of 

1 Kdtyoyana considerg the reading of Oavedhukd in ihe Bihiidi gaaa 
(IV.3.136) ap authentic {Bhilshja, 11.32.3;. The aarac gana also contains 
godhuma and masdra. 
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phala, mathii, tiln along with odana (Sutrastbana, XXVII, 
257). In India odana is most commonly eaten with tupcf 
of various pulses. According to the MaJiaummaga Jataka^th^ 
food of a labourer consisted of bhatta from barley eaten 
with svpa. According to Patanjali odana made a decent 
dish to feast Brahmanas (II. 3. 65 ; I. 467) and friends 
(I. 1. 72 ; I. 182). He repeats several times the phrase, 
Vindhjo vardUtakam (lA .Z‘\ ; 1.327), comparing humorously 
the heap of rice served on a plate with Mount Vindhya. 
{Bhaibya, I. 220, EkaScha tnndidah ksliut pratiyhate' tamarlliat- 
tat-»amuddya^-chu rardhitahm tamartham). Vindhya var- 
dhitaka is a common sight in the eastern districts of the 
U. P. where rice is the staple food. 

(2) Tavdyic (IV. 2. 136). Barley giuel was a popular 
food like odana, as can be gathered from its repeated 
mention in the illustrations to Hutras. The Jdtaka^ mention 
yayu as a populut food. Pataujali considered yavagu to be 
a liquid diet (Bhanhya on VII. 3. 69). Paiiini specially 
mentions the yivdgii eaten in the Salva country {Sdlvika 
y<iv3gu) which like the bieed of Salva bulls enjoyed wide 
leputalion (IV'. 2. 136, Go yavayvo'^-cha). The ancient Salva 
janapada consisting of a confederacy of six member states 
most piobably coincided with the vast territoiy stretching 
from Alwar to Bikaner in Rajasthan. People in these parts 
are still quite fond of eating gruel, which is of two kinds, 
via. (1) thin Idpfi, that is sweet in taste and eaten by the 
rich, and (2) thick rdhart that is saltish and prepared by 
the poor. Panini also mentions u»hnik3 in sutra V. 2. 71 
as a tamjfid woid, which according to the KaUkd was the 
name of a yavaga of very thin consistency (alpdnnd yavagur- 
uthnik-ety uehyate). In s»tra HI. 2. 34. Panini describes 
nakhath-paaha, ‘nail scotching.’ The KaHka connects 
nakJiampacha with yavago. We know from other sources 
that yavagu was of two kinds, poya and vilept. The peya 

1. Mahiurmnaga Jutaka, Vol. VI. p. 372 ; mullhiili tnut/him kalvii 
itppastipam yava-bhatlam bhu/ijamdnam. Cf. also Jai. Vol. I., p. 486- 
describing bhalta of inferior rice for poor men {taiidulamanassa bhatlam). 
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or thin variety was drunk like tahtu dissolved in water, 
while vilepi or paste-like yaoagii was licked with fingers of 
the hand. The uihnika in $utra V. 2. 71 must be the peyS 
variety, whereas the nakkam-paeha yavagu was called vUepl 
which scotched the finger ends when licked hot. 

(3) T&vahi (V. 4. 29). According to Patanjali yavaka 
was made by pounding barley with pestle and mortar to 
remove the chaff, and then boiling its pearl grain in water 
or in milk with sugar added to it.* Charaka calls yavaha 
a steamed food (iwinna Ihakshya, Sutra-slhana, XXVIL 259). 
The Arthaiattra lays down that prepared yavaka, must 
weigh twice the original quantity of barley cooked {ArtTi. 
Text. II. 15). 

(4) Piihfaka (IV. 3. 147). Pishia (IV. 3. 146) denoted 
the ground paste of any grain. Articles prepared by mixing 
pishia were generally called pishiamayam. Pishfaka on the 
other hand was a special preparation, probably the cakes 
made of powdered rice. Snsruta counts pisktaJea among 
cooked delicacies (kritanna varya) (G. P. Majumdar, Food, 
Indian Culture, I. 413). 

(5) Samyava (III. 3. 23). Kulluka explains satuyava as 
a sweet preparation made with yhrita, milk, gwla, and 
wheatflour {Manu, V.7), almost the same as modern churma. 
Susruta also includes it among confectionaries (G. P. 
Majumdar, ibid, p. 413). 

(6) Apupa (V. 1. 4). Sweet cakes made of wheat flour 
and ghfita, a dainty confectionary known in Rigveda, 
The Kaiika mentions oven-baked apupm (IV. 2. 16). The 
Chandra Vritti and the Kasikd read abhyusha (variant form 
abhyosha) in the apupadi gam* It must have been an 
ancient food since the KSmasfdra also mentions abhyusha- 

I. Bhnshya, II. 307 ; Jdam tu na sidhyati aulakhaln yivaka ili .JVa eha 

jdvaka ulukhalad ivapakrUhy abhjfavahriyalc’ avaSjam randhamid'ini prat'ikihj,ini. 

S Also prithuka, boHcd ncc, crushed and dried (Hindi chiruve) ; rf. 
Kafikd, guda-pnikukdh, II.1.35 ; Amara, Apakvam paulir-abhyushab, «.#. 
half-ripe corn fried in fire. 
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KhadikH as a sport in which boys and girls took part by 
eating the abhymla (parched grain) {Kama tutra, ch. IV). 

(7) Sahtu (Vi.3.59). Panini mentions salctu (modern 
tattu) mixed with water as udaka-talctu or udasaktu, but 
Patanjali mentions dadki-mklu, i.e. groats eaten with dadhi 
as the seasoning ingredient (1.1.57; 1,149). Bhraahfra or 
the place for frying is also mentioned (VI.2.82). 

Another article of diet when mixed with water was 
called udamantha or uduka-mantha (VI.3.60). Mantha was a 
kind of groats made from fried rice (Katyayana Srauta, 
V.8.12) and generally mixed with milk (manthah ksliJra- 
samyuto dhana-snktu//). The special word udamintha referred 
to such taUu when taken only with water. This food is 
now called bhujiya ke m(iu. (For mantha, see also Sat, 2?r., 
II.5.2.6). 

(8) Kulmasha (V.2.83). Panini mentions kulmahsa as 
a food which was ceremoniously eaten on a particular day 
in the year {Tad-asminn-annam praye tamjHaydm, V.2.82). 
The particular Full-Moon day on account of its association 
with kulmaiha was known as Kaulmatht Paurmmasi. 

What was the nature of the kttlmasha food ? In the 
Nirukta} kulmaiha is an inferior food, which is confirmed 
by the Chhandogya Upanithad where the people of Ibhya- 
gramu (richmen’s village) in Kurukshetra begin eating 
kulmaiha after the crops were damaged by locusts 
(1.10.2). The (No. 415) refers to it 

as the coarse food of the poor (dalidda) workman which he 
could carry in the form of a ball or lump, and to which on 
account of his poverty he could not even add a little fat 
and jaggery {atelam, alonikam).* Kulmatha* thus appears to 

1 Kulmashan chidddara ity-avakutsiti, Nir. 1.4. Dr. Sarup renders it as 
sour gruel, Cf. Amara, Mmiisha=yavaka ; later Koshas add kdiijika javaka. 
Also Vedic Index where the meaning of sour gruel is accepted. 

2 Jdt.IIl.406; onp. 40B sukkhdjea alomkaja cha . kummSiapindiyO- 

The commentary explains sukkhnya as nisnekdya, and alonikdya as phdutta- 
virahitnya, adding that alonika meant nipphanitatto, absence of jaggery. 

3 Kufikd (also Chandra) includes kulmasha in the gutiadi group 
(IV.4,103) and illustrates it as kaulmashika mudga i.e. mudga, suitable for 
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have been a coarse thick gruel prepared by stewing beans, 
maize, or any inferior grain in a covered vessel with a 
little water (appodaka) and also adding guda and oil to it. 
Yavaka was different from htdmatha in that it was first 
pounded in a mortar (made aulukhala, Bhai^liya, 11.307) and 
then boiled like the latter. Charaka considers kulmasha as 
a steamed food (ivinna-hhakshya), heavy to digest and dry 
in effect (Sutra-sthana, XXVII.259). The Kaulmashi day 
of Panini most probably coincided with the Fnll-Moon day 
of Cbaitra, and the Vatakinl of Katyayana with the Full- 
Moon day of Karttika, when kulmasha and vitaka cakes of 
rnasha paste form the ceremonial food respectively. The 
Hindi equivalent of kulmasha is qhugliri. (Cf. Bhojana~ 
Jcutukala, P.K. Code, A.B.O.li.I., XX1I.256). 

(9) Pafala (VI.2,128). A sweetmeat made of pounded 
sesamum and sugar or gu^ja, as illustrated by Kasika, 
yudena mi$ram palalam guda-palalam (VI.2.128), and tila- 
paialam (VI.2.135). Its modern equivalent is tila-kuta. 

(10) Churna (IV.4.23). It means wheat fiour fried on 
a pan and mixed v/ith glii and sugar. In this form it was 
put inside cakes or apnpat, which in PSuini's time were 
called chfifftinah apupah {Kdnka, corresponding to modern 
giiHjha ot guHjliiya). The cAirrwa preparation is still known 
as chun in eastern district like Banaras and kasar in western 
districts like Meerut. 

111 Sweets. 

Panini mentions the following sweets :— 

(i) Madhu, honey from which is derived the general 
term madhura (V.2.107) denoting all confectionaries. Honey 
prepared by the common bee is referred to as kshaudra 
<IV.3.118) treated as a samjRa word. 

making kulmdsha. Chakrapttiji on Charaka, Sutra-Rthana, XXVIL260 
explains zs yavapishlam uham mhwdaka-iiklam Uhatsvinnam aputi- 

kritam kulmsham ahuh, ^ ^ 
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(ti) Qudat (V.4.103\ molasses, a universal product of 
sugarcane juice. Panini’s phrase ‘excellent for making 
gudd (gude »adhu) refers to some special variety of sugar¬ 
cane yielding better quality of guda. Even now this 
consideration prevails with experienced farmers in selecting 
sugarcane seed for the next crop. Panini refers to vast cane 
plantations or forests of sugarcane as ikuliu-vam (VIII.4.5). 

(in) Phanita, implied as a counter-example in siitra 
VII.2.18 which mentions Phanita denotes inspis¬ 

sated juice of sugarcane boiled down to thick consistency, 
a preparation now call rab, from which after crystallisation 
sugar is prepared. 

(iv) Sarkara, granulated sugar prepared from sugarcane. 
TP. Milk Products. 

Milk products aie called gavya and payasya (IV.3,160) 
of which curds, milk and butter-milk (IV.2.18; dadhi-payati 
II.4.14) arc mentioned as important food articles. PhSnfa 
as given in sidra VII.2.18 has the sense of ‘made without 
effort’ (anayasa). The KasikS understands it as a hot 
decoction, but the epithet anayata points to its old meaning 
of butter produced from the cream of the day’s milk 
[ayatayama, Satapatha Brahmana, III. 1. 8), as opposed to 
mvanUa churned from curds of the previous day’s milk, 
for which a new classical word, haiyamyavina (V.2.23) had 
come into use in Paniiii’s time. 

Panini has an interesting sutra, Panam deie (VIII.4.9), 
which apart from its grammatical interest (i.e. cerebrali- 
sation) acquaints us with the fact that different countries 
were named after their popular drinks. Of the four 
illustrations on this sidra the first cited by the Kdiika 
and repeated^ in the Chandravritti (VI.4.109) refers to the 
people of Usinara countiy as being fond of drinking milk 
(Kshira-pS7ta Usinarah). The information seems to be 
grounded in fact. Usinara or the ancient ^ihi janapada 
had its capital at Shorkot near the bank of the lower 
Chenab, and roughly corresponded with parts of Jhang, 
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Multan and Montgomery districts famous for their breed 
of cows. The geographical term Pana-Sindhu (KaUkS, 
VII.3,9) should be identified with the south-half portion 
of Sindhu janapada (Sind-Sagar Doab) which was an 
extension of Usinara for its prosperity in cattle wealth and 
of which the inhabitants were fond of dairy products in 
their dietary. Charaka informs us that the people of Sindhu 
(Saindhavdh) were fond of Milk (Chikitsa-sthana, 30-31). 
Saktu-Sindhu denoted the northern portion of Sindhu 
janapada where the people eat groats to this day. 
Eastern India was fond of wines (aurd-pandh Praahyah); 
Balhika of aauvira (a kind of sour drink); Gandhara of 
kaahdya wine. 

The Mahahharata mentions mathita (whey) as a favourite 
drink of the people in the Vahlka country, and Pntaujali 
refers to mdthitika shopkeepers selling mathita (Vn.3.50; 
III.328, mathitam panyam aaya mdtMtikah). 

V. Vegetahlea and Fruita. 

Among auxiliary articles of food Paiiini refers to aakct 
(leafy vegetables), hhdjl (cooked vegetables, IV.1.42; also 
called irdtid in autra IV.4.67), aupa (juice of boiled pulses, 

VI. 2 128), prepared from pulses like mudga and mSaha. 
Mention is also made of the practice of munching with 
food such digestive roots as radish and ginger, called 
upadamsa (III.4.47). 

Among fruits 5vtr« (mango, VIII.4.5) and (rose- 
apple, IV.3.165) are mentioned. Generally the name of the 
tree denoted also the name of the fruit (IV.3.163, PhaLe luk). 

COOKING—Cooking is called pakti (III.3.95). Frying-pans 
were used for cooking (wWa, Mya, iV.2.17). The process 
of roasting on spikes is referred to as auld-karoti (V.4.65) 
and articles so roasted were known as aulya (IV.2.17). The 
commentators understand this process to apply only to 
meat preparations. P5nini explicitly refers to mama in 
autra IV.4.67, Kau^ilya also mentions shops of cooked 
meat (pakva-mdmaika, 11,36) and ialya articles of food. 
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The cooks in the time of PSnini derived their names 
from two factors, firstly from their specialised skill in pre¬ 
paring particular dishes, and secondly from the quantity 
which they were capable of handling. The first point is 
perhaps referred to in VI.2.129, in which the names of 
various classes of cooks are presumed, as deva-tuda and 
bhdji gfida, i. e. cooks attached to temples and those expert 
in the cooking of vegetables.^ Even at present the bhaji' 
Buda is a specialist whose services are in demand at the 
time of big feasts for making vegetables. 

The practice of designating cooks on the basis of their 
capacity to cook a particular measure or quantity of food is 
referred to in Butrn V.1.52. This may have been a criterion 
to determine their wages and fitness for employment in 
domestic and festive cooking. Panini speaks of cooks 
handling different quantities of food-stuffs, equal to an 
ei4^ahi, aabita or yatra measure (V.1.53). Katyayana in a 
special vartliku refers to the cooking of a dfo«a-measure, 
from which a female cook competent to handle this quantity 
was known as draum or dravnikl (V.1.52 ; II. 352). There 
were also fcMnale cooks handling larger quantities like two 
ae/hak'iB, and named di<yddhaki, dvyadakiki dvyadhakina 
(V.1.55 ; 11.352). The popularity of these epithets is seen 
from another rule in which PSnini gives as many as four 
variant forms for designating one who could cook a couple 
of kalija measures, e. g. dvikulijtki dvikuUjinS dvikulijd, 
dvaikulijiki (V.1.55). 

The same principle held good in the case of utensils 
which were named from the quantity that they could con¬ 
tain (sambhavati, V.l 52) as prasthika, havt^o^vika, khdnka, or 
the quantity that could be cooked in them (IParimSm 
paehah^ III 2.33). This naming of cooking vessels according 
to their capacity was of practical use at the time of borro¬ 
wing utensils for big feasts. 

1 CL Aflha. Text, V. 1, referring to iw</a and frAaAsAflAdra as sauce- 
maker and swcctmcat-niaker respectively. The KsSikii underswnds 
Devaiuda and Bh&jisSda as place-names. 
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CUSTOM OF FEEDim DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 
PSnini refers to the custom of giving food to a domestic 
servant as part of fais wages fixed by custom {niyuJeta, IV. 
4.65). This practice was so widely prevalent that special 
terms were used to indicate it, e.g. a servant who got cooked 
rice as his food every day was called odanika or hhaktika 
(odanikl for a female servant). According to Panini the 
customary payments of food to domestic servants were of 
obligatory nature : 

Tad atmai dlyate niyuktam (IV.4.66) 

‘The affix thak is added after the name of food which is to 
be given as a customary payment.’ 

The word niyukta comes from niyoga, which Patafijali 
explains as a legal obligation like a debt.* For example, if 
one had engaged a servant for a pam per day, the pana was 
a niyukta charge, the payment of which at the end of 
the day was obligatory. We have to think of those circum¬ 
stances in which an article of food became due in a like 
manner. We read in the ArthaiaHra of bhakta-karmakaras, 
i e. servants engaged on the stipulation of being given daily 
food. In actual rural economy there has always existed 
the custom of giving a portion of the mid-day meal to 
certain domestic servants and menials, like the scavenger 
and the water-carrier, etc. Their daily wages in respect of 
the services rendered to the various families consist only of 
food articles which they are required to collect in the course 
of the day from the houses served by them. The village 
BrShmana also by virtue of his privileged position as 
Purohita gets a portion, which is no doubt referred to in the 
illustration agrabhojanika (agre bhojanam asmai niyuktam diyate) 
cited by the KaHkd. In this case the members of the 
household cannot partake of their food unless the agra- 
Ihojana has been set apart. It is to be noted that this 
supply of food {niyukta bhakaha) is part of the stipulated 

1 Tad-ya^a niyogatab kiiryom-rina^ tayta tad-bhavati. (BhCishya, 
1,391 ; in the course of explanation of the varttika on sHtra, II. 1.43). 
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wages for which the servant is employed. According to 
Panini the food thus supplied might be of different kin.ls, 
viz. cooked vegatables (srStfS', rice cooked with meat 
(mSihta and odjina, IV.4.67), or full meal, (bhaita, IV.4.'j3). 
One getting cooked vegetables would be called irSnikoi, or 
SrSniki in the case of a female; similarly mamtika (getti ig 
meat as food), odanika (getting boiled rice) and bhShika. 
The bhaWka was the same as bhakta-kartnakara of Kau^ilya, 
receiving a full meal every day. This practice worked 
out in a manner that the servant could make a complete 
meal with the different articles received from different 
houses. The same person would be a Sramktt in resp ct 
of one family, odinika in respect of a second, and apapi-ka 
in respect of a third. For example, a female water-drajver 
{udabarJ) agreed to take vegetables from one bouse, soup 
from another, meat and rice from a third and so on, and 
thus she earned her full meal. If she served a confectioner 
(apupika) she would naturally receive an apiipa a day as 
her payment for work, and with reference to that parti¬ 
cular house she would be called apupiki, i.e. a female 
receiving an apiipa every day. 

Such an arrangement alone would be responsible for 
the origin of different designations of servant based on the 
names of different articles of food as niyukta share. This 
is a living institution in North Indian villages upto this 
time where cash payment is practically unknown for 
domestic and menial services rendered. 

INVITATIONS —PSnini refers to two kinds of invitations 
to dinner, via. nimantrana and amantrani (III.3.161). Patan- 
jali explains the former as an invitation to take food at 
sacrifices (ftacya) and Sradbha {kavya), the acceptance of 
which was obligatory. Jmantrana, however, was an 
invitation to a feast extended to friends and relations and 
therefore less formal iamantra^m kamaohSrah, II. 165). 
PLATE-LEAVINdS—Pinini refers to special terms 
applied to food-leavings when served in different kinds of 
utensils. {Tatrodhriiam amatrebhyaJ}, IV.2.14). The 
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domestic servants enjoy customary rights to receive partf* 
ciilar leavings and hence the necessity of special words in 
the language. The KsHka records three such leavings of 
rice-food, viz. i&rava, mdl’aka and karpara. The first 
referred to the leavings from the plates in which rice was 
actually served for eating, and this must have been the 
share of the scavenger, as it is up to this day. The second, 
viz. mallaktx, was the leavings in the pot {mallaka) from 
winch it was served, and this must have been the share of 
the family barber (napitn). The third or karpara odana 
was that which was left behind in the cooking pot and as 
such must have been the customary share of the cooks. 
The Ka'ika explains uddhrita as hhuktoehehhishta, and the 
Nanartharnava Kotlm ns .bhuktojjhita (Vol. II, p, 42). The 
woid vjjhita is the Prakrit form of Skt. uddhrita. 

As to food-habits, Panini refers to them as fasting 
(vrata, III.1.21), gluttony {audarika, V. 2.67, gliaamara, admara 
III 2.160), and moderation (tuhita, II.2.11J. 

DRiNKS. Panini mentions the following terms in connec- 
ti(ui with drinks: 

(1) Sundikt —Drinking booth (IV.3.76), 

Saundika —Vintner (IV.3.76). 

(2) Distillery (V.2.112), 

Asutivah —Distiller (V,2,l 12). 

(3) Madya (intoxicating liquor, III.l.lOO); 

(4) Surd (wine in general, II.4.25). 

(5) Maireya and (6) Kdpiaayana, names of special 
wines. 

These are new classical words unknown to older Vedic 
litirature. 

MAI RET A —Maireya was a popular drink. The word is 
unknown in the Brdhmam and Aranyaka literature, which 
suggests its origin in the post-Vedic period. The Buddha 
found its use so common as to lay down a prohibition 
agumst it. PSnini’s sitra is Anydni maireya (VI 2.70), 
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‘The first syllable of the word preceding mjiireya, gets 
the acute accent, when that word denotes an ingrdient of 
mureya.' It implies that the word maireya enters into a 
compound with words denoting its ingredients. 

Leaving the particular grmmatical point aside, we infer 
from Sutra that Panini had a knowledge of the ingredients 
(aiiyani) of maireya liquor. It is not possible to understand 
the rule properly without a knowledge of these ingredients. 

The Arthas&itra of Kautilya enumerates six varieties of 
liquors, vis- medaka, prasanna, asava, arishia, maireya and 
madhu (Artha^dstra, Text, 11,25). It also gives Ihe full re¬ 
cipe of maireya: 

“Prepare a decoction of moshairingi bark, mix it with 
jaggery (f/wofa) and add the powder of long pepper {pippall) 
and black pepper (marieha) ; to it the powder of triphala may 
be added optionally,—this is the recipe of maireya."^ 

In fhe above recipe meshafiinyt, pippali, marieha and 
triphala belong to one group, and guda to another. Further 
light on this division is thiown by the two illustrations 
given on Panini’s sutra by the KasikS : 

53 ^^: I I 

*15 1 

Both these examples refer only to the sweetening ingredi¬ 
ents of maireya, viz. gttda and madhu. Obviously according 
to PAnini’s intention as implied in the sutra, the word ahganH 
refers only to the sweetening ingredients and not to the 
auskadhi contents like meshaSriisgi, etc. It may be inferred 
with reason that the aushadki contents of maireya remaine4 
constant, whereas the sweetening ingredients varied betweeii 
guda, madhu, iarkara, etc. The naming of maireya would 
thus depend not on the constant ingredients, but on the 

{Arth., II.2S) 
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sweetening contents which varied. For example, the custo¬ 
mer ordering his maireya drink from the master of the booth 
would not say methaSriiigt-mairtya or triphala-maireya, but 
would express his desire for a variety in taste by ordering 
for guda-maireya, maihu-maireya, sarkara-maireya, phanita- 
ntedreya, ikthwata-maireya, etc. 

The above varieties of sweetening ingredients {madhura- 
targa) mixed with the decoction of methaaringl and other 
specified herbs, must have produced a correspondingly supe¬ 
rior or inferior quality of drink. Charaka tells us that 
moireya was primarily a madhura wine, a drink of sweet taste. 
The choice of an inferior condiment like guda and phanita, 
or of a superior one like refined sugar made all the differe¬ 
nce in the quality, taste and price of the maireya drink. The 
aristocratic customer in the tavern would order a superior 
grade of wine, and in the case of maireya this emphasis 
would fall naturally on the first part of the compound, ».«. 
on the word denoting the sweetening ingredient which before 
got an acute accent on it. 

The Arthasa$tra mentions guda as a mixture of maireya 
in the recipe quoted above. It agrees with the example 
guda-maireya of the Kasika. The other example madhu- 
maireya i.e. maireya prepared by mixing honey, lacks con¬ 
firmation from tUe above statement in the ArthaSastra. 
The question arises as to whether we are on good authority 
for assuming that other sweetening ingredients besides guda 
were also added to maireya. 

The answer to this is in the affirmative. In the chapter 
relating to the duties of the Superintendent of the Royal 
Storehouse, Kautilya gives directions for the storage of 
liquids tasting astringent: 

‘Mixture made by combining any one of the substan¬ 
ces* such as the juice of sugar-cane, jaggery, honey, raw 
granulated sugar, the essence of the fruits of jamhU and 
jack tree,—with the decoction of mtthaixi^gi (a kind of 
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plant) and of long pepper should be stocked. To this 
the addition of the following is optional, vie. ehirbhifJ, 
cucumber, sugar-cane, mango fruit and the fruit of 
myrobalan. This mixture should be either one month or 
six months, or a year old. This constitutes the iukta-varga.’^ 

In this context Kautilya does not actually use the 
name maireya for the liquid to be stocked in the royal 
storehouse, but the recipe leaves no doubt that high class 
maireya is intended. The othadhi contents are the same, 
vie. the docoction of methairi^gi and pippali (marieha is 
left out as of minor importance); in the optional group 
in place of triphald alone, we have greater variety in 
amalaka, iimra-phala urvaruka, ikeTiu-lednda, etc. In the 
enumeration of the sweet contents, in place ol guda we 
have six varieties, of which rmdhu is also one. We can 
now understand the example madhu-mai? eya given in the 
Kaiilcd on PSnini, VI.2.70. Honey like guda was also 
an ingredient from which the particular variety of maireya 
derived its name. We may imagine that both guda- 
maireya and madbu-maireya were ancient illustrations to 
Pariini’s rule. The plural number of the Paninian word 
angdni also stands justified by its reference to as many as 
seven varieties of sweetening ingredients mixed with 
maireya, via. molasses (guda), honey (midhu), sugar (iarkara), 
sugarcane juice (ikahu-rata), inspissated juice (phdnita), 
sugar of jack fruit (panasa) and of rose-apple (jkmhava). 

KAPISAYANA—Kdpisayana is referred to in tMra 1 V.2.29; 

KapisySh ahphak. 

The grape exported from Kapisi was known as 
KSpiiayant drakehS and its wine Kapimyanam madhu, 

(Arts. Text, II. 15, p. 94). 
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Kapigl^ is even today the home of the grape. In ancient 
days an exfcellent quality of raisin wine was manufactured 
at KSpisi and widely exported.* Kautilya supplies the 
clue to the name KSpisSyana; ‘The juice of grapes is 
termed tnaihu. Its own native place is the commentary 
on such of its various forms as Kapisayana and Bara- 
hurdka.' (Arth. Trans, p. 145; Text. 11.25). Obviously 
there were two varieties of the grape wine, the Kdpimyana 
produced in the region round Kipisi in north Afghanistan, 
and Ilarahuruka in the south in the valley of the Harali- 
vaiti or Arghandab.' The black raisins are still called 
harabiira, and it is possible that the KSpi'sapana or 
northern variety of wine was made from green and the 
ffarahUraka or Kandbar wine from black grapes. 

Kautilya’s sentence, ta»ya tvadeio vyahhyanarh KapU 
gayanam, supplies the needed commentary on PSnini’s 
Kapuayana which must have been the name of the reputed 
wines from that region. That KSpisi was an emporium 
for this doss of drinks is also proved by the recent 
archaeological discoveries at this site of numerous glass 
flasks, fish-shaped wine jars and drinking cups which were 
used in the wine trade many centuries after P5iiini. 
(Cf. J. Hackin, Iteeherches Areyologiques d Begram, 1939, 
pp. 9-10, plates XVll-XIX). 

KASHAYAS —Pariini also refers to names of kashayag, 
decoctions (VI.2 10, Adhvaryu-ka»hayayor jatau) of which 
the Kafika gives several examples. The dauvSriia-kashaya, 
seems to have been an intoxicating drink of mild effect 

1 . A "18 ancient Begram on the confluence of the Ghorband and 

Panjshir rivers. An inscription in KharoshthT charaetora recently found 
there Betties the aneient site of the place. (Dr. Sten Konow, KharoshthI 
Ins. on. a Bcgratn Bas-relief, Ep. lad., XXII, pp. 1-11). 

2. BindusSra sent for raisin wines from king Antichos in the third 
century B.Cf 

3. Harhmuti (Ai’Cftan), Harahuvali (O. Persian) 3 Skt. SarasvatT; also 
called Haraquaiti (ef. CH. /. p. 826). ■ It is the modern Arghandab. 
(Vedic IL 484, footnote to SarasvatT). 
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specially prepared for the dauvSrika or doorkeeper (Panini, 
VII.3.4 ; also Arth. Text. V. 3), whose duties required him 
to indulge only in the mildest kinds of drinks. 

Besides the above names, the Oanapatha of V.4.3 
(supported both by the XaUkS and ChSndra Vritti) includes 
kalikS and avad&tika as names of special wines. Kdlikd 
must be the same as kalika aura in Kautilya {Arth. Text. 
n.25) and avadatikit might be only another name for Sveta- 
aura of the Arthasaafra (p. 121), also called pratannd («/. 
JiSsika on V.4.14). Katyayana refers to hdhu in a varttika 
on II. 2. 8. 

distillation—I n the distillery (aiuti, V.2.n2), the 
ingredients were first prepared into a ferment (kinva) ; and 
when their fermentation was complete, they were termed 
ilsavpa (III. 1 126), literally ‘that of which the distillation 
has become imminent’ (aimyaka). The sediment or lefuge 
{kalka) left after distillation was termed viniya (III. 117), 
a technical word in the vintner’s vocabulary, literally 
‘which is fit for removal’. According to Kautilya, women and 
children could be employed for removing the aura-kinva, or 
fermented dregs (Artli. Text, II 25, p. 121). 

Another expression originating in the vocabulary of the 
drinking booth was kana-halya (pihati) regularised in fiitra 
1.4.66, which corresponds to the English idiom 'drinking or 
draining to the less’. 
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There is evidence of early investigation and nomen¬ 
clature in the Vedic period of a number of important 
diseases and also of the identification of many useful herbs 
which pharmaceutical research in that age employed to 
fight disease. The evolution is further suggested by the 
development of specialised studies, as for example. Toxico¬ 
logy (VisKa-vidyS) which is enumerated in one place in the 
list of special sciences or vidyai (Vedic Index, 11.312). 

These studies were cultivated at important educational 
centres and attracted brilliant pupils gifted with practical 
mental bias who must have found in them openings for a 
useful career in later life. Takshasil3 was one such reputed 
centre at which Jivaka, the royal physician of king Bimbi- 
63ra received his education. 

Panini brought up in the traditions of Taksbasila uses 
several words for disease, such as yada (V 1.3.70), upatapa 
(VII.3.61) and tparia (111.3.16), the last probably referring 
to contagious diseases. A medical doctor is called agadam- 
kSra (VI.3.70). The herbs were known as oghadhi and the 
medicines as auchadka (V.4.37, Oghadher ajStau), Since an 
augJtadha was a compound of several ingredients to suit the 
needs of each case Panini takes the view that it did not 
form a genus or class like the herbs. 

A special suffix tag was used to indicate the disease to 
be cured (Rogaehapanyane, V,4.49), m such phrases as pra- 
vahikdtah, kaiata^, ehhardikatah hum ‘please curemeot(l) 
diarrhoea, (2) cough, and (3) vomitting'. 

JSHMOUJtS OF THE BODY. Katyayana commenting on 
PSnini’s gutra Tagya nimittam gamyogotpatau {V.1.38), 
mentions the three humours of the body for the first time 
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together, viz. (1) vSta (wind?, (2) pitta (bile), (3) gle$hma 
(phlegm). On this basis Eggeling says, there was “some 
king of humoral pathology prevalent among the Indian 
physician several centuries before our era." {Eney, Br. 
Vol. 19, p. 970b, 14th edition). 

We have separate reference to vata in autra V. 2. 129 
in connection with a patient (vateJein) suffering from wind. 
Pitta occurs in the Sidhmadi group (V. 2.97) and ileghman 
forms part of the Pamadi-yana (V. 2.100). 

DISEASES {ROGA, UPATAPA) —PSnini frames rules for 
naming diseases after, e.g. (1) time {kala); e.g, dvitiyaka, 
ehaturihaka, fevers appearing after two or four days ; (2> 
cause or effect (prayqjana) ; e.g. fevers with shivering {iitaka) 
or heat (ughfjaka), or fevers produced by poisons as vigh- 
pughpa, and kSgapughpa (V. 2.81, Kaaika). 

Name of diseases (rog-akhya) were formed according, 
to a regular pattern by adding the ika suffix (sutra III. 3. 
108), which according to the commentators regularised 
such lorms as prachehhardikd (vomitting), pravahika {di&T- 
rhoea, vicharchika (scabs), etc. The rule points to the 
tendency in medical science for names of ailments to follow 
a uniform derivative pattern, similar to that in modern' 
pathology. PravdhikS diarrhoea and vicharehikS (scabs) 
are referred to in a gutra as atiadra and pdman (V. 2.129). 

In medical language patients are described in terms 
of the diseases from which they suffer. PSnini notes a 
general provision to derive the name of the patient after 
the name of the disease (V. 2 128), for example kuahthl 
from kugh{7ta, one afflicted with leprosy, (VIII. 3.97), etc. 
Similarly he mentions ariaga (one suffering from haemor¬ 
rhoids, V. 2.127), vdtakt (a sufferer from wind troubles), 
atigdraki (V. 2.129, one afflicted with dysentry). One 
suffering from the debilitating effects of a disease was- 
called ylSanu, ‘convalescent’ (HI. 2.139). KatySyana notes 
the word SmaySvl {varttika on V. 2.122) for an ailing patient. 
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AUTUMNAL DISEASES —Seasonal outbreaks of epide¬ 
mics were known, as shown in sutra IV. 3 13, referring to 
Saradika roga, ‘autumnal diseases.’ These diseases, mostly 
fevers, coming after the rainy season, are still known, 

LIST OF DISEASES —The following diseases are noted 
in the eii(ra». 

(1) Adsara (V. 2.129), from which the derivative 
word was atuarakl. 

(2) Ar»a» (V. 2.127), piles. 

(3) AaravQ, (III. 1.141), discharge. It is a disease men¬ 
tioned in the Atlmvaveda, the piecise nature of which is 
uncertain. Saynna translated it as painful uriuHtion {mutr- 
Siitara, Atharva, I. 2.4). Lunmann takes it as diabetes and 
Bloom-filed as diarrhoea (Fedic Index, 1.74). 

(4) Kushtha (VIII. 3,97), leprosy. According to Cha- 
raka tidhma, pamd and vicharchika are reckoned amongst 
eighteen kinds of kushlha, 

(5) Kthetriyaeh. It is mentioned several times in the 
Atharvaveda, which scholars take to be the name of a 
special disease. Indian commentatois understand in the 
sense of hereditary disease (Fedie Index, 1211). PSnini 
throws light on its meaning in the following gdtra : 

Kthetriyaeh para-ktheiru chikittyah, V.2.92. 
‘Kihetriya is that (disease) which is curable in another body,’ 
i. e, a foul disease which is incurable in this life. 

(6) Nyulja (VII. 3.61), hump-backedness due to 
disease. 

(7) Pdman (V. 2.100), a skin disease. It occurs in the 
Atharvaveda as the name of a skin disease (V. 22-12). Ac¬ 
cording to Keith the derivative adjective, Pnmtm ‘suffering 
from skin disease’ is found in the later Samhitdt and the 
Brdhmanat (Fedie Index, 1.5,17). 

(8) Fikihava (HI, 3.25), cough. 
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(9) Samjvara (III. 2.142), fever, probably consumptive 
in nature. The sufferer was called tamjvarl. 

(10) Sidhma (V.2.97), a kind of leprosy, the sufferer 
being known as gidhmala. 

(11) SparSa (I1I.3.16). According to Katyayana’s 
varttika the word denoted an ailment, probably contracted 
by touch or infection. 

(12) Uiid roga (VI.3 5l), heart-disease. The woid 
occurs also in the Sigoeda. In the medical Samhitas the 
word probably denoted angina pectoris (Vedie Index, 11.507). 

BODY {SARlliA) —Anatomy of the body was a subject 
which had attracted the attention of the Indians even in 
the Vedic times (FecJic Index. 11.358). The popularity of 
the subject is proved by the fact that even a grammatical 
treatise like the Aihddhydyl contains a comprehensive list 
of terms for the various parts of the body. Body (sarlra) 
consists of two kinds of limbs (svanga), vi&. dhruva (vital, 
Vl.2.177) and (non-vital, III.4.54), The former i.s 

defined by the KdHkS to include those limbs the loss of 
which results in death ; the latter signified parts or limbs 
injury to which did not cause death. Panini regards the 
costal bones (pariu, VI.2.177) as dhruva or an esential limb. 

The following bodily parts {svangas) are mentioned by 
Panini: 

Fingers (angnli) foot {pMa), forepart of the foot 
{prapada, V,2 8), knee-caps VIII,2.12), legs {jangh3\ 

knee-joints {jauu, V 2.129), thighs («ru, urvashtliiva, V.4.77), 
loins V.4.113), hips VI 2.187), belly (udara), 

navel {pahhi), w'omb (kukshi), arms (bahu), chest (wras), ribs 
(par^M, VI 2.177), breasts (stana), collar-bone (athsa), neck 
(grtva), nape {manya. III.3.99, cf. Vedio Index, 11.133), ears 
{karna), nose {nasika), eyes and eyebrows {akshi-bhruva, V. 
4.77), mouth (mwArlia, Vl.2.167), lips {oshtha), teeth (danta, 
IV.l.55), tongue ijihva), forehead (Mata), head (rnurdha, 
mastaka, hrsha), bone (asthi), sinews and arteries (nSdl, tantri, 
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V 4.159), heart Ihridai/a, %rit, VI.3.50), lever (yahtit, VI.1. 
163), hair (jfcefa, Zema), nails (wAha derived as m plus 4Aa, 
VI.3.74), skin {tvaeh), flesh (nianua), vital parts {ar\i$h V. 
4.51), bladder (vatii, IV.3.56). 

The list includes some words specially noticeable, as 
manySt tantri, aruih and va»ti. According to Amarakotha 
the vein in the back of the neck was called minya. 

MAHA-HAILIHILA—Hailihila and maJiS-Jiailikila are 
words of unknown meaning and origin, mentioned by 
PSnini as special names of some article (VI.3.38). The 
word is not explained in any Sanskrit dictionary, nor is 
there any instance of its being used in literature. It 
appears that hailihila was a Semitic word appealing in a 
sanskritised form, as the name of a poison which was 
imported from the West. In Arabic halahila means deadly 
poison (cf. Hebrew halul, deadly poison). Steingass derives 
without reason the Arabic word from Skt. halahala (F. 
Steingass, Per»ian'Engli$h Dictionary, p, 1506). The Skt. 
word itself is exotic as shown by its variant spellings, e,g. 
hSlahala, halahala, hSlahala, halahala, hahala, hahala (Monier- 
Williams, A Santhrit English Dictionary 1899 revised 
edition, p. 1293). Panini’s hailihila seems to come nearest 
to the original Semitic form of the word, which may have 
been Armaic, the international language of trade and 
commerce in the Achaemenian world from Syria to 
Gandhara, PSnini refers to poisons in general called visha 
and to the third degree methods of liquidating particular 
persons marked out as vithya by the administering of 
poison. 
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WORDS FOR CLOTHING -—Besides the usual oag<ra and 
vasam denoting clothing in older literature PSnini mentions 
three new post Vedic words, viz. cJiira (VI 2.127), ehda 

(111.4.33) and ehtvara (IIl.l 20). In the tiitr» Chde knope\ 

(111.4.33) , ehda denotes a garment worn on the body. 
Chivara is frequently used in Buddhist books for a monk’s 
robe. It is conspicuous by absence in the Brahmana and 
Aranyaka literature. Its Buddhist association is strengthened 
by its illustration which occurs both in the Chandra-vritti 
and the KdSihS, tamehimrayate bhikshuh, the monk dons the 
ehtvara or ‘takes the holy robes’. We do not find the word 
applied to the garments of laymen, a householder or a 
BrahmachSrin. 

The word dohehhadam denoted both a garment as 
j)rou3ra (I1I.3.54) and brihatikd (V.46), and also cloth (VI. 
2.170). It is more frequently used in the AthiddhySyl than 
any other word for cloth. Its later affinities are apparent 
from the fact that the word is not found in the Brahmaifas, 
occurs several times in the Dharmasutras (Vatishtha, XVII. 
62 ; XVIII.33, grdaSoheJihadana) and the ArthasSstra in the 
sense of clothing [Arth. Text, I.ll, p. 18). 

KINDS OF FABRICS —Various classes of fabrics are men¬ 
tioned : 

(1) kauaeya (IV.3.42), silken cloth. According to 
Katyayana kauSeya is so called because it is produced from 
the cocoon, and though the silk-worm is also a similar 
product, the word applies only to the silken cloth. 

(2) Linen cloth (auma or aumaka, IV.3.157), made 
from the yarn of flax (uwi3), and hemp {bhangd) plants. 

(3) Woollen garments (otir^ or aun^edea) made from 
wool («r«5, IV.3.158). 
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(4) Cotton {karpSia aeJtehhadana, a counter-example 
to IV.3.143). The word karpatt occurs not in a Ultra, but 
in the Om-pafia Bilvaii (1V.3. 136), but its reading there 
must be authentic, as it is the only fabric-denoting word in 
the BilvMi group and without it half of Panini’s rule IV.3. 
143 {abhahthy-aoTiehhSdanayoh) would become redundant. In 
the chapter, 1V.3.136-142, to which the rule IV.3.143 
applies, kaarpaii is the only word denoting clothing-making 
material.* The word tS/a also occurs in Panini (III.1.25, 
III.64), in a compound like i»h3ka-tula. 

BMESS —The dress of the times is indicated in the sutra 
Antaram baMryogopatamvyanayoh, 1.1.36. We learn fiom 
this rule that antara in Panini’s time was used in two senses, 
tiis. txituot: (hahiryoga) and ditss {upa$athvy3na). According 
to KStyayana uptamvySna denoted one of a pair of iStakas. 
Since there were two tafakas one serving as uttarlya and 
the other as antartya, upasamvySna denoted the one which 
served as antartya, via. that which was woin, andsnot that 
which was used as a wrapper or scaif to be thrown over 
the shoulders. The Kdsika further explains that upasamvyS- 
na was a kind of paridbanlya 'fit lor wearing’ and not a 
pravaranlya covering.’ In the most early examples of Indian 
sculptuie as shown in the Parkham Yaksha statue (Dr. 
Coomaraswamy, B. I.I.A., PI. Ill), the Didarganj Yaksbi from 
Patna, made of polished Chunar stone and belonging to the 
Maurya period {ibid., PI. V), and the numerous Yaksha and 
YakshI figures of Sunchi and Bharhut, the sole dress of both 
male and female figures consists practically of a pair of 
Safakaa (Satakayugam). Both the upasamvyana (antara 
gStaka, antar/ya) and the prdvarcoalya (upper scarf) were 
arranged gracefully in an endless variety of ways. The 
Greeks in the fourth century B.C. were struck with the 
extreme simplicity and elegance of Indian dress, consisting 
then as in the time of Panini, of a pair of sdtakat. Arrian 

1 The genuineness of the Bilvaii group is also proved by Kaiyayana 
ejcamining in a vUrttika the reading of gaitdhuka w4ich is ninth In position 
(11.823). 
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writes: ‘Tlie dress worn by the Indians is made of 
cotton, as Nearchos tells us. They wear an undergarment 
of cotton which reaches below the knee half-way down 
to the ankles, and also an upper garment which they 
throw partly ovei their shoulders, and parly twist in folds 
round their head.’ (Arrian. Ind. Frag. XVI), The 
Athta.ihay2 enables us to know that the undergarment 
reached down to the forepart of the foot, and was there¬ 
fore called aprapadina (V. 2. 8). An invariable feature 
of wearing the anttiriyoi or dhoti as seen on ancient sculp¬ 
tures depicting male and female figures is the lying of 
the giidle louiul the waist. The arrangement of the 
girdle IS clearly visible on the Parkham statue, the 
Besnagar YukshI and the Patna Yakshus, where it can 
be distinguished from the upper scarf and the lower dhoti. 
Panim refers to a girdle as mvi, the region of the belt 
being called upanivi (IV. 3. 40). 

On siitra, V. 1. 21 Patanjali cites an illustration from 
which we learn that the price of one hundred iafakas or 
dhotis was one hundred [Satena Jcritam Satyam Sataha-Satam, 
II. 346). It will be shown in the Section on coins that 
when the number occurs without specifying the name of 
the com, a silver karshdpana was usually meant. We may 
therefore say that in the time of Patanjali (2nd century 
B.C.) the selling price of an average cotton sail was one 
silver karshdpana. 

In the Sthuladi-gana (V. 4. 3) there is a reference to 
the gomutrika cloth, which appears to have been so called 
ixom Xhe yomfitrika design woven into its texture at one 
end. The gomutrika pattern was known in the fourth 
century B.C. as mentioned in the Arthatastra in connection 
with the formation of battle-arrays {Arth. Text, X. 6). 
We may note in this connection that the patall or front 
folds of the dhoti on the Yaksha statues aforesaid are 
arranged zig-zag in the form of the gomutrika motif. 

BLANKETS {KAMBALA)—SQMtttA kinds of blan- 

9 
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kets and woollen wrappers of different kinds were in nse. 
Blankets produced in a standard size as marketable goods 
were called panya-kamhala (V. 2. 42). Their size and 
weight were determined according to the measure of wool 
used. Such measure was called kamhalya, equal to one 
hundred paZaa in weight, roughly five seers. The kamhatya 
measure is derived by Panini as a tamj^a word {Kamba- 
lachcha tamjHayam, V. 1. 3), pointing to its definite meaning. 
The kambalya seems to have been a measure of value 
and medium of exchange for some transactions in the 
barter economy of those days. P3nini mentions the for¬ 
mation kamhalyS in gfitra IV. 1. 22, illustrated by the 
Ranks as dvi-kambalya, tri-kamhaly3, i.e. 'put chased for the 
price of 2 or i kambalya measures of wool’which would 
refer to a goat of sheep purchased for 2 or 3 kambalya 
measures of wool. 

PBAVARA—Pravara (also yravara) as a garment is 
referred to in the tutra Vjinoter achchhadane (III. 3. 54), 
Kautilya names/>r5uarafea as a blanket made of the wool 
of wild animals (mtiga-roma, p. 80'. In the Mahabkarata 
yravara is described as a class of blankets for protection 
against cold (Vanaparva; 3.51). It seems that prauara 
was a wrapper made of finer quality of wool and lighter 
in weight than the panya-kambala. 

BRIHATIKA —It is referred to in sutra Brihatya 
achchhadane, V. 4. 6. The upper garment which was 
thrown on shoulders covering either one or both of them 
and falling down to the waist or knees seems to have 
been the brihatika dress. The Amarakoika understands 
it as a kind of pravara, a big all-covering mantle. As 
remarked by the Greeks about the dress of the Indians: 
“They have a tunic of tree-linen down to the middle of 
their shins” {C.H.I., p. 412). This long tunic may have 
been the brihatika conforming to a real etymology of that 
word. Patafljali mentions brihatika as a current dress 
(1.2.69). It seems to have been a fine wrapper 24' by 12' 
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in size, mentioned as bShitikd in the Mcyjhima NikSya 
{Sutta 88). 

A rich kind of wrapper known as rSAJeava is referred to 
in ancient literature along with woollen fabrics.* PSnini 
mentions ranku in sfdra IV.2.100, from which we get rahkava. 
The Ka'iika explains rankava as a blanket. 

We may also note the names of two other kinds of 
blankets known to KStyayana and Patanjali. In a vWtika 
on VII.3.45, (Varnaka tantave) KatySyana mentions 

varnaka as a woven fabric, which Kautilya describes under 
the masculine form varnaka as a kind of woollen blanket 
{Arth. II. 11). Patanjali refers independently to kutapa, a 
Nepalese blanket or thxdma (II.1.69 ; 1.406). 

ORNAMENTS AND TOILET —PSnini refers to cultured 
citizens (pravlna ndgarakas, IV.2.128), and also to the arts 
of personal decoration {»uhhagahkaram, III.2.56). Decora* 
tion was applied to the different parts of tho body {Svdnge- 
bhyah pratite, V.2.66), such as keSa, which were dressed in an 
artistic manner by the dandy called kdaka. There are 
references to ornaments (alamkara, IV.3.64), elegant drapery 
(aahehhddana, V.4.6), stylistic coiffure (kshveiha, IV.1.42) 
and to special words indicative of the beauty of the female 
form, e. g. vdmoru, samJiitoru, saphoru (IV.1.70). 

In a group of phrases as purusha-vyaghra, puruBha-timha 
(II.1.56, Upamitam vydjhrddibhih tdmanydprayoge) and 
haitighna 'Panini refers to the ideal of physical 
valour (sakti) for men. 

He also mentions some epithets indicative of social- 
honour, e. g. sat, mahat, parama.uttama, (II.1.61), 

vrindarka, ndga, kutljara, pftjyamdna (II.1.62), etc. 

Whereas women enjoyed themselves with various garden 
sports as sdlahhafljikd implied in the ««ira Praehdih krlddydm 
(V,2.74), the male members skilled in the use of arms parti- 

1 Sabha Parva, 47.22, aarnaid cha rinkavanu 
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cipated in jousts organised for the sake of pleasure (prahar- 
ana-kfida IV.2.57). Music, both vocal {gdyim, 1II.147) and 
instrumental {vadaka), practised on the lute and other per¬ 
cussion instruments, also formed part of the usual pastime 
of a cultuied society. 

Of ornaments alamkaras) PSnini refers to anguUya, finger- 
rings (IV.3.62), karnika, ear-ring* (IV.3.65). laldtika, orna¬ 
ments of the forehead (IV.3.65) and yraiveyjka, torque round 
the neck (IV.2.96). If we look to the earliest known exam¬ 
ples of Indian art we find these three ornaments conspicu¬ 
ously depicted there. The karnika is represented as the 
heavy ear-rings worn in .cloven ears of men and women ; 
the graiveyaka' as the torque, worn in addition to the fiat 
triangular necklace on such statues as the Parkham Yakshat 
and the lalatika as the lound pendant found on the forehead 
of the earliest female figures as the Yakslil fiorn Didarganj, 
Patna (Bachhoffer, Early Indian Sculpture, PI. 9) and 
Sudarsaiia (PI.19), Chulakoka (P1.20) and Sirima devat&s 
(P1.21) fiom Bharhut. These works of art are no doubt 
removed in time from PSnini, but they represent the eailiest 
specimens of classical Indian ait and show an older tradi¬ 
tion. The Jatakat also mention car-nngs, fiontlet pieces 
and torques round the neck (giveyyo, Jal. VI. 590). 

Panini also mentions kumba (III. 3.105) which according 
to the Vedic Index denoted a female adornment connected 
with the dressing of the hair (Vedie Index, 1,163). In one 
place he refers to a special style of female coiffure (keha-vem) 
known as kaharl (IV. 1.42). The word may have originated 
from the variegated appearance of the braid of hair inter¬ 
woven with a garland of flowers. 

Among other requisites of personal decoration {hhuehanat. 


1 Nearchus, 9 and 10 ; -'And the Indians wear ear-rinKS of 

ivory.” p, 412) ® 

2 For graiveyokas see also J.U.P.HJS., May, 1933, p. 97, Pre-KushS- 
tja Art of Mathura, by V. S. Agrawala. 
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1.4.64, VI.1.133 ; alamkara, IV.3.65, etc.) and toilet Subha- 
gam-karana. III.2.56), we find reference to the following : 

1. Darhna (V.2.6.), mirror (adarmdi, Kaaikd) which 
was of two kinds, (1) yathamukhina (flat) and (2) aammu- 
khtna (convex) in which only the frontal view gave correct 
perspective, and which was probably made of polished 
metal. 

2. Aajana, not referred to directly, but mention is 
made of the Trikakut mountain (V.4.147) from which a 
kind of valuable salve called iraikeikuda afijana was 
obtained. (Cf. Atharva, IV.9.9; Vedic Index, 1.329). It may 
be identified with the Sulaiman mountains which is the 
home of a salve sold all over Sind and Pan jab. The 
MahdhharaUi refers to fair-complexioned Panjabi women 
painting their eyes with tbe afijana from the Trikakut 
mountain (Karnaparva, 44.18). Another kind of salve, 
Yamuna aHjana was obtained in the region of the 
Yamuna, (Dehrndun Dt.) which was known to Panini as 
Kalukatu (-the Black Hill’, IV.1.173). 

3. Mala (VI.3.65), garland. One who adorned his 
person with garlands was called malabharl (VI.3.65 ; fern. 
mSilahhdrint). Patanjali illustrates this srdra by the form 
utapala mdla-bharini i.e. the girl adorned with lotus garlands 
(1.1.72 ; 1.1.87). Panini refers to sragvt, a gailaud-wearer, 
used as the special epithet of a snataka, who beautified 
himself with flower garlands after completing the period of 
studentship during which time the use of flowers was 
forbidden. 

4. Qandha (perfumes). Panini mentions several kinds 
of perfumes, as (1) Wsara (IV.4.53), (2) golalu (IV.4.54) in 
the autraa, and others like narada, tagar, guggulu (bdellium) 
and uSzra (Andropogan Murieatus), in the Kisaradi-gana. 
From the way be mentions these perfumes it appears that 
there were special shopkeepers who traded in these articles 
(Tadcaya panyam) and who were named after them, e.g. a 
woman selling acdSlu (an unidentified fragrant substance) 
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was called silaHuM and SalSluki. Spikenard (nalada) was an 
old Indian perfume produced in the regions of the upper 
Indus and in Indo-Scytbia and forwarded through Ujjain 
to Bharukacbcha and thence to Egypt. ‘Pliny describes 
the nard with its »piea, mentioning also that both the leaves 
and the spiea are of high value, and that the odour is the 
prime in all unguents, the price being 100 denarii for a 
pound.’ (McCrindle, Periplu»y p. 25). 

5. Danda {V.l-lW). PSnini refers to the staff called 
ashadha (pala^adanda) which was used in the initiation 
ceremony {upanapana). 

6. -dg* (IV.296), sword,, also called kaukaheyaka from 
its being kept in a sheath. 

7. Upanah (V.1.14), shoes, made of leather, manufac¬ 
tured according to the size of the foot (anupadtna, V.29). 
The Baudh. Sr, Sutra mentions shoes made of tiger’s skin 
(vaiyaghryau upanahan eharmapakthau, XV11I.16, p. 361). 
Pipini also knew of the use of vaiyaghra leather (1V,2.12) 
for upholstering purposes. 

The Brahmajala Sutta contains a stock list of dress 
and toileting processes comprising twenty items. (G.P. 
Majumdar, Toilet, Ind. Culture, Vol. I, p. 651), This list 
agrees closely with the one laid down in Susruta lihid. p. 
653). Of those items PSnini refers to mirror, collyrmm, 
garlands, perfumes, shoes and staff. In the Yajakadi group 
{which occurs twice in the Athtadhyayi, 11.2.9 and VI.2.151), 
Pariini mentions gndpaka (barber), uttadahx (one who 
anoints), wdmrtaita (one who rubs the body with emollient 
unguents) and parkheehaha (one who sprinkles); and again 
in the Mahkhyadi-gam (IV .4.41) anulepika (a female for 
applying sandal paste after bath), pralepika (a female to 
apply unguents before bath) and uilepika (a female to apply 
scented oils, etc.). The Arthaiaetra also mentions these 
personal attendants in the service of the king. (Cf, also 
the king’s toilet in the KalpcuUtra which mentions them, 
S,BJS., Vol. XXII, p. 241 ft). 



Ch. Ill, Section 9. DWELLINGS 

Panini acquaints us with the principal , architectural 
patterns of buildings found in a big city, e.g. r3ja-iabha (the 
king’s council'hall, II.4.23), f/eha, griha (houses, III.1.144), 
•nivata and nik3yya (residental buildings or quarters, lll.l. 
126), cMniri-iala (hostels for the women, VI.2.86), words 
ending in agara, like koihthagara (royal store-houses, IV.4. 
70), mshadyH (rest-houses, IIL3.99), dvara (city-gates, IV.3. 
86),/tarift/ia (moats, V.1.17), kagafa (door leaves, III.2.54) 
and parigha (bolts, VIII.2.22). 

was used for a variety of buildings, e.g. sahha 
(council-hall II.4.24, ^iaZa <?Ai); (female hostel, 

VI.2.86) ; gos&la and khiraSalu (stable for cows and asses, IV. 
3.35), the last one being also found in the Atharvaveda and 
Bralirruinat {Vedie Index, 11,376). Sala was also used for a 
granary room for storing corn with an opening called sala- 
hila (VI.2.102). It w.as a Vedic word (Fedie Index, 11.376). 
HOUSES—The Vedic word for home was griha. Paitini 
also uses the term griha (III.1.144) which the KaUka 
e.\plains as vesma or homestead, or as the women in residence 
there {tatithyad-daraSeha), implying that the women con¬ 
stituted principally the household. Three other terms were 
also used, oia. yt'Aa (III.1.144), agara (III.3.79) and k»haya 
(VI.1.201 ; cf. babh&parva, 3i.l6, ajayata Yadukthaye, 
Krishna born in the house of Yadu). Agdra occurs once in 
the KauthilaklUpanithad (Vedie Index, 1.7). 

Panini refers to officers {niyukta) in charge of buildings 
ending in agara (IV 4.69-70), e.g, hhandagarika, devSgSrika, 
koththajarika (KasikS). Agara indicated a larger building 
with several parts, one of which {agar-aika-deea) was called 
or |jra.y^5»a (III.3 79), explained by the KSsika as 
the rooms in the outer gateway of a building [hshya- 
doara-prakoshfha). (Cf. Pali paghana, a covered terrace 
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before a house, Vin. 11.153 ; paghanam mama gam nikkha- 
manta aha pavieantS eha padeld hananti, Buddbagbosha). In 
the Udaya Jataka there is a reference to koftJiaka which the 
commentary translates as dvara kofthaka (JiK. Vol. IV. 106). 
Dr. Coomarswamy understands dvara-ko/lhaka specifically as 
gatehouses, which formed part of-the gateways in the wall 
of a city and of which several examples are found in ancient 
Indian art (Early Indian Architecture, ‘Cities and City- 
Gates,' p. 20y, Eaitern Art Annual, 1930, Vol. 11 ; Skt. 
alinda). 

NISHADYA—ln $i7tra, III.3.99 Panini gives nhliadya as a 
specific word {tamjjid) meaning a rest-house. The nimii (d) 
yag (resting places) are referied to by Asoka (Pillar Edict 
VII). The NagarjunI Hill Caves weie built for pioviding 
shelter to monks during rams (vdsa-nisidtydya^varsha-nisha- 
dydyai). 

NIKAYTA AND NIKAYA—TViase arc synonymous of 
nivata, a. dwelling place (HI.1.129; 1113), and are in this 
sense peculiarly PSninian words. It is not certain whether 
they were used to denote only the lesidence of monks. In 
the Manu Smriti we find the word diva-nikdya (1 .31;), taken 
by the commeatators as d-va-nivasa-gthana. Nthaya occurs 
once in the Yajurveda, but as the name of a ehhanda denot¬ 
ing Vayu {Satapatha, VIII.5 2 5, commenting on Yaj., XV.5). 
The Artha'sastra also uses nikSya once but in quite a different 
sense, viz. zangha (Text. II.4, p. 55). 

EKASALIKA —The word eka-stdika, or its optional form 
aika^dlika, was of some practical importance. Panini derives 
it ns eAa-»5l5 r'va, ‘that which is like one (man’s) building’ 
(V.3.109). It did not mean the owner of a single hoii.se, but 
it denoted dwelling-place, which in respect of its use was 
reserved as one man’s building, i.e. not intended for public 
use. The Tinduka-vana of queen Mallika, wife of king 
Prasenjit, in the vicinity of SravastI {Dtgha Nikdya, I p. 278) 
was formerly eka tdlaka used as her ( Wn pleasance or for her 
guests. Such a residence Was called rdjagdraka (Brahma- 
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jala Sntta). Subsequently this park-house was thrown open 
to the Buddhist community {baJiu »ala kata ; Sumaiigda V^d- 
sini, II. p, 265). It was a matter of some consequence in 
the social life of that period whether a park-residence of 
some rich man was of the nature of ehaiMika, i. e. reserved 
for personal use, or was thrown open for public use. We 
know from the story of Anathapindika how he converted 
the garden of Prince Jeta which used to be ekatalika (i. e. 
leserved for his own use) into a public residence for the use 
of the entire Buddhist Sarhgha. 

MATEIIIALS —Panini lefers to bricks among buildiug 
materials in the phinse i$litaka-ehita, denoting something 
constructed with bricks (VI. 3.65). The PSli literature also 
mentions it/ltakd vaddhaki or brick-layers. (Dr. Coomara- 
swaniy, City and City-Gates, p. 211 ; Jdt. VI, p. 333). 

The roof of a house is called chhadis, probably denoting 
the thatched covering known as chhappar. The word cJihS- 
diiheya refers to the material with which the clihadia was 
made (V. 1.13). The actual doorway (dvara) opened or 
closed with a pair of leaves culled kapala. Reference is 
made to daring burglars {kapdtaghna ehaura) battering against 
the leaves of a dooi-way to secure entrance (III.2.54), The 
Mahakanha Jatalci refers to battenng against the place-door 
(kavate (liapetva, IV, 182). The closed door panels were 
secured from inside by a bar diawu across called pariglta 
ox pnligha (VIM- 2.22), which meant an iron bolt ((Eidic 
Index, 1, 494). 

Besides the residential and public buildings, there 
were market-places (apam,l\\. 3.117) where commercial 
commodities (panya) weie stocked and saleable goods 
(krayya, VI, 1,82) were displayed. 

Panini also refers to the old Vedic god Vastoshpati 
(IV. 2.32), the presiding deity of vastu ox homestead. Two 
older words, kshaya, ‘abode’ (VI. 1.201) and dvasatha (V. 
4,23), are also mentioned. The precise sense of avasalha 
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appears to be a place for the reception of guests, especially 
Br&fama^as and others on the occasion of feasts and sacrifices 
(Vedio index, I. 66). According to PSnini : ‘One who lives 
in an ava$atha is called Svatiihika (IV. 4.74). The religious 
guest-house was identical with that part of a householder’s 
dwelling in which the household fire [dvatathya agni) was 
established.' 


1. Wc are indebted to Pataikjali for preserving two important archi¬ 
tectural terms, ric., amalaki &nd mlabhi (Bhiishja, VI. 2.82; III. 132) denot¬ 
ing the pinnancle and the cornice-mouldings respectively, which figure so 
prominently in the earliest representation of buildings in the sculpture of 
Bharhut and Sanchi. 



Ch. Ill, Section 10. TOWN-PLANNING 


Panini refers to some important towns of his time. e. g. 
KapisI, Takshasila. Sakala. Hastinapura, Saihkasya, and 
Kasi. The ganai add other names. The existence of these 
cities shows progress in the art of town-planning {nagara- 
mSpana) and architecture (vastmidga). References to vathu- 
vijjaehariya and paKada mapana are known in the Jatakas 
{SurucM Jat. IV. 323). 

The most important parts of a city were its moat 
(parikha), rampart (prakara) and gates (dvara), which served 
ns the main defences. Sutras V.l. 17-18 envisage regular 
town-planning. For example, ParikhagS dhafl, speaks of 
‘the space earmarked for a moat as parikheyz (bJiumi).’ The 
previous sntra-, Tadasya tad-asmin sySd-iti, V. 1.16, presup¬ 
poses some sort of planning preceding the actual construc¬ 
tion work. The marking out of the site of the moat, the 
rampart and the palace formed the preliminary part of such 
planning. The Vatthuvijjaehariyas or expert architects 
were requisitioned for testing sites (Jat. I. 297; IV. 323), 
for the actual planning of cities (cf. nagaram Vedchena sumd- 
pitafh Makdummaga Jat, VI. 448). The ArthaiQstra mentions 
the construction of ditches (parikhS) as the first item in the 
construction of forts (durga vidhana). We read in the Mahd- 
Iharata that the site of Indiaprastha was mapped out 
(vagaram mdpayamdguh) in the presence of Dvaipayana 
VySsa and others and that work commenced with the 
digging of a series of moats (pariklidbhih), followed by the 
building of a high rampart (prakara), numerous gate-ways 
(dvaraih) and towers (saudkaih) (Adiparva., 20y. 29-32). 
Why the moat was built first can be understood from the 
fact that the earth so obtained was utilised for raising the 
mud-rampart (pdmsu-prdkara), or for moulding bricks for 
the city wall (prdkdrlyd islifakS^, or as Kautilya says, for 
ramming in the hollow masonry work (pSthsu-visesheni 
vSstu ehhidram va pHrayet, Arth. Text, II. 3, p. 52). 
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The Arthaiatira ordains the digging of three moats 
Tonnd the fort, having an intermediate space of one danda 
<6 ft.) between each other and being fourteen Jandat (84 ft.) 
twelve danjas (72 ft.), and ten dandas (60 ft.) respectively 
in width {Arth. 11. 23). Thus a total width of 38 dandas 
(228 ft) represented the pdrikheyi land round the fort. We 
are indebted to the commentary on the Vdaya Jdtaka 
-(IV. 106) for names of the three moats, viz. udaka, kaddama 
and gukJcha a water moat, a mud and a dry moat. These 
may be taken to have followed the width given in Kautilya. 
We have discussed in another chapter Panini’s purmha 
measure (V, 2 38) which according to the Arthdastra was 
•equal to 5i feet {Arth. Text, II. 20, p. 106). Kautilya 
says that depth was measured in terms of this length called 
khata-paurmha. The examples dvi-pnrashi and tri-puruihl 
in the Kdsika on sutra V. 2.38 (Purinha-ha»tibhya/n an cha) 
refer to the depth of ditches or moats. 

PRAKARA AND -There is no mention 

of prakSra in the sutran Katynyani mentions yrdtala and 
prfikara in a varttika on sutra, VI 3 122, and the trend of his 
discussion shows that the woids were implied in Panini’s 
rule. The stock illustrations on V. 1.16 {Tadasyi tadusmin 
gyaditi) include prakariya desa (the site for a rampart) and 
prdkdriya ishtakd (bricks for the city-wall), the latter agree¬ 
ing with the direction of Kautilya that the ramparts should- 
be made of bricks. 

There is, however, one woid in the Aihtddhydyi which 
gives a definite clue to PSniiii’s acquaintance with the technical 
details of thebuilding of ramparts and parapets. He mentions 
devapatha at the head of the ynna Devapalhadl, (V- 3. 100), 
which again can be explained only in the light of Kautilya. 
This corroborative testimony from the ArtlmSttra is rather 
singular since no other work throws light on the meaning of 
the Paninian word. According to Paiiini the ‘passage’ which 
•resembles a ‘celestial passage’ {devapitha) is called devapatha 
•{V.3,100). What can such a passage or road possibly be 
50 as to deserve the comparison involved ? According to 
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Kftutilya the wide road on the top of the parapet built 
along the line of battlements {inclrakosa») was called deva- 
pathd {Arth. Text, 11.3, p. 52 ; Trans, p. 51). The height 
of the brick fort-wall {prakara) above the mud-rampart 
(vapra) is there stated to be thirty-six feet rising from the 
ground level*, and the battlements were built above it. 
The deva-pathu extending along the city-wall should be 
understood with reference to its great height resembling the 
celestial passage (derapatlia) in the heavens, justifying the 
comparison of the foi iner with the latter (V.3.100).* The 
(XIII. 19) also refers to devapatha { = turapatha) 
as an altitude in the stratospheric inea.surements. We 
learn from later literature that the walled town of Patali- 
putra became noted for its fortifications {Pa(aliputrakah 
prasadah) including its city-walls or palisades 
kah prakiirah], and we find Patanjali speaking of the city 
called Sukogala which gave a detailed [avayavasah) idea of 
the wonderful city-walls of Pataliputraf Blmhya, IV.3.66. 
IL31J ; and IV.3.13-1 ; 11.321). 

CITY-OAVES —The plan of the ancient walled cities was 
rectangular, usually square, pierced with four gates, one in 
the middle of each wall, facing the four quarters. (Naga- 
rassa ehatusu dvareiu, Jat. 1,262 ; III. 415 ; cf. ‘Cities and 
City-Gate’, p. 213). Panini desbribes the principle which 
governed the naming of these city-gates in the following 
«5<ra : 

Ahhiniilikramati dvdram (IV.3.86). 

i. e. ‘the city-gate is named after the other city towards 
which It opens e.g. Mdthuram Kanyakubja-dvaram, a gate 
in Kanyakabja, opening towards Mathura. 

1 The Mahdkaiiha (IV.182) and Mahasutosnma (V.478) Jdtakas 
mention the height of a pakdra to be 18 cubits {attharasjiiattha petkiram) 
or 27 ft. While visiting the Alwar fort I was told that the fort-wall is 
still built 18 cubits high from the ground level. 

2 Vardhamana misunderstands the point of comparison in the deri¬ 
vation of divapatha, when he says that the latter was so called from its 
possesing shady trees, supply of water and freedom frean dangers in the 
manner of a divine road {Ganaratna. Verse 186). 
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This principle of naming the city-gates originated at 
least in the fifth century B. C. and has continued through¬ 
out up to our own days. Hundreds of gates built in the 
Mughal period derive their names in this manner, e.g. Ajmeri 
darwaia, a gate situated in Delhi but named after Ajmer. 

The roads leading out of the city-gates also derived 
their names in the same manner as stated in the following 
iutra ; 

Tad gaeheJihati palhi dfitayoh {IV.3.85). 

‘The names of roads and couriers are derived from their 
destination.’ For example, all the roads which proceeded 
in the direction of Mathura,-even though they were situated 
in different towns, were labelled Mnthura by the people of 
each locality. Thus the Mathura road of each city passed 
through its Mathura gate. 

Patafijali knows of a wide net-work of roads punctua¬ 
ted by well-marked stages for purposes of halt and rest. 
He refers to the road leading from Saketa towards Pa^li- 
putra {Bhdnhya, III.3.136 ; 11.162), and again to the route 
leading towards Srughna (Bhathya l.Z 25 •, 1.281). Panini 
also refers to the terminii of roads connectng cities. The 
terminus at its destination was called maryadd or limit, 
and the other cities on the way marked the intermediate 
stages at shorter (gvara$min) or longer distances of the 
journey (III.3.136). The KaHka adds the interesting fact 
that these halts were counted by the need of rest and meal 
on the way. 

Panini mentions the Grand Trunk Road of North India 
as I7t<ara^at^a,‘the Northern Road’(V,1,77), running from 
Gandhara to the eastern country, of which the details are 
given by the Greek geographers. 

THE OITT —We may thus picture a well laid-out city to 
have been equipped with a multitude of buildings, both for 
its defence and for the practical needs of residence arid 
business. The fortification consisted of the moat, parapet 
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wall and gate-ways, while the civil architecture had its 
residential buildings, business quarters (apana, III.3.119), 
intersected by streets (gamehara, III.3.119), royal store-house 
(ending in agara, IV.4.70, as koshfhagara and hhandagSra), 
king’s council-hall {rajasabha) and a number of other 
buildings comprised under the general term sala, e.g. places 
of dramatic performance (preTahd, IV.2.80), dancing, music, 
concerts and sports (praharna-kridd), etc. Reference is 
also made to ferries {nSvga, IV.4.91). 

THE VILLAGE —The villages were marked out by their 
natural boundaries, such as (1) forests {vana), (2) thickets 
{katJiina, IV.4.72), (3) rivulets, (4) hills {giri), (5) jungle 
(Jangala, VII.3.25) and prastara (rocks, IV.4.72). The 
village proper consisted ot bouses, mostly peasant cottages 
{kutira, V.^SS), covered with a roofing of reed and straw 
(ehhadisheya trina, V.1.13). An individual house (kuft, V. 
4.95) sheltering one family (garhapata, VI.2.42) formed the 
unit of village life. The entire settlement was called vasati 
(IV.4.104) and a multitude of villages by the name grimata 
(IV.2.43), The village depended for its water-supply on 
wells {kitpa, IV,2.73), to which were attached nipanat (III. 
3.74) or water troughs from which cattle would drink. 
Wells were cleaned by specially trained labourers who 
acted as dredgers called udagaha or udakagaha (Vl.3.60). 

The area surrounding the village settlement consisted 
of (1) arable land (»itga, IV.4.91), (2) pasture (gochara, III.3. 
119), (3) plantations of bamboo thickets {vamSa-hathina, 
IV.4.72), and reeds like iara (VIII.4.5) and mufija {Saeeharum 
mutlja, I1I.1.117), (4) fruit-bearing trees {plialegraU, 111.2. 
26), (5) reserves of herbs and plants {authadi-vanatpati vam, 
VIII.4.6), (6) forests of timber as iimiipS, iam, plaksJia and 
mango (VIII.4.5), and (7) Waste saline tracts or ughara land 
(V.2.107). 

Cultivated land was divided into a number of holdings 
(kghetra) which are specifically defined as plots where crops 
were grown (dhdnydnMdt bhavane, V.2.1). A systematic 
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survey of agricultural land appears to have been undertaken 
by special officers called krhetraJcara (111.2.21), who measured 
out each field and fixed its area [k$hetra-I>hakt,i) in terms of 
the kanda measure (IV.1.23); for example dvikandH kshdra- 
hJiaktih, a field having an area equal to two kanda measures. 
The estimated area of individual fields was further ex¬ 
pressed in terms of the quantity of seed required for its 
sowing (Tasya vapak, V.1.45). The division of arable area 
into separate holdings [kshctra) shows that they were held 
under individual ownership. The term kaidarya (IV.2.40), 
‘a group of fields,’ probably indicates some kind of 
consolidated holdings. 

Pastures appear to have been held in common by the 
village for the grazing of its cattle (gramya-paiu-sanyha, 
1.2.73). The village also had its cattle ranches called 
goshfha (V.2.18) or vraja (I1I.3.119). Settlements of cowherds 
(yopSla, VI.2.78) were known as yhosha (V 1.2.85), 

The site of the ranches was subject to shifting owing 
to exigencies of fodder. Accoiding to Panini : ‘A place 
which had formerly been occupied by a gosliiha was called 
gaushthlna’ {G-oshtliat khan hhutapurve, V.2.18). The entire 
village land was marked out, as today, for habitation, 
grazing, dumping of manure, and agriculture, the lust three 
shifting after every twelve years. The plot for grazing was 
goshtlia when in use, and gauslifhina after it was abandoned. 

The village land was distinct from a forest (aranya), 
the abode of wild people (aranyaka manushya, IV.2.129) and 
wild animals [aranya puSn). The forests were also used for 
grazing of domestic animals (gramyapasu-sahglta, 1.2,73). 
When a particular range was denuded of its fodder supply, 
it was called asitangavina (V.4.7), ».e., ‘the area where the 
cattle had eaten up all its fodder.’ The herdsmen then 
moved the ranch to a different aiea which was called 
goshpada dela (lor the use of cattle, VI. 1.145). In the same 
siitra PSnini refers to forests not so used (asevita) by cattle 
VI.1.145), as they were too dense and impene¬ 
trable (mhdvana, KdUkdU 
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The progress of civilisation brought with it certain 
amenities, such as furniture to make life easy and homes 
comfortable. Furniture was of two main classes, viz. 
SayJina, for lying down and Stana, for sitting, as mentioned 
by Panini (VI.2.151). The word iayanatana corresponds to 
Pali genasana which signified ‘furniture.’ 

As examples of household furniture Panini mentions 
fayyi.h&d (III.,1.99) ; kJtatra, cot (II.1.126); paryanka or 
palyanka, couch (VIIl.2.22) ; agandt^ settee or royal throne 
(Vlll.2 12) : vightara, an ordinary seat (asana, VIII.3.93;; and 
pixrpa a wheeled-chair for disabled persons (IV.4,10), One 
using a parpa was called pirpika, evidently same as pttha- 
garpi of the Vajaganeyi SamUta (XXX.24), Manu (VIII.394J 
and the Jatakai. 

UTENSILS —Of these PSnini mentions (1) patra, a vessel 
(VIII.3 46) ; kumbha, a big jar (VIII.3.46) ; (3) kamta, a 
pot or vessel of bell-metal (cf. Vtdie Index, 1.130) which 
owing to its fragility attracted the attention of the Greeks 
as breaking, if it fell, like earthenware (cf. Nearehug, Frag. 
7, Strabo, XV) ; (4) kundt, a bowl in different sizes of stone 
or wood (IV.1.42 ; also called amatra by PSnini) ; (5) gtkali, a 
cooking pot (V. 1.70), from which was derived the phrase 
gthalibUiya, applied to a dainty article of food ; (6) ukha 
frying-pan (IV.2.17), a Vedic term [Vedie Index, 1.83) ; 
(7) kalafi, a small pitcher or vessel (IV.3.56) ; (8) kapala., 
garava, earthen pots (VI 2.23) and pots of different shapes for 
holding water (udaka-purayitavya, VI.3.59), all coming 
under the term kaulalaka, pottery (IV.3.118), on account of 

1 Asandi (settee) is an old Vedic word. PSpini uses Asandlvat, 
which -was also the name of the royal city of Janamejaya (Vedic Index, 
1.72), so called because of its ‘possessing the throne.’ The KdSika equate* 
Asandivat with Ahisthala (Vfn.1.12). 

10 
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Ibeir being made by a kuldla or potter. Pottery has from 
time immemorial played an important role in the domestic 
economy of India, specially at communal feasts. Indi.an 
pottery with its long history leaching back to the age of 
Mohenjodaro reveals a surprising range of shapes, sizes and 
designs—worthy of illustration in a Corpus. At one end 
of this series stands the giant kntiila (VI.2.102) and at the 
other the tiny iardva, or bowl (VI.2,29;. 

Other household articles included the winnowing 
basket {surpa, V.1,26), the churning stick (fuantha, also called 
V.l.110)'and spits for roasting meat (/rda, IV.2. 
17). 

VONTAINERS —Panini refers to Icatbeiri containers of 
big and small sizes called kutu and hUapa icspectively 
(V.J.89), used for storing oil and ghee {chirviimayam unvha- 
Ihdjamm, Kdiikd) ; to udanka, oil-fiasks (III.i.123), the 
opposite of which was udaUchana, a big leathern bucket for 
lifting well-water ; and to diiti (IV'.3.56) and hlmtra, 
(IP.4,36). Driti, a leather bug for holding fluids is fie- 
qiiently mentioned in the Vedic literature. Panini derives 
ddrtei/a to denote that which was filled in a leather bag 
[tatra hhavah, IV.3.53). We learn from the Panchuvimia 
Lrdhnana that milk (ktliira) and liquor (Kurd) were kept in 
driti*’. At present it is generally used to hold water. In 
Panini’s time dritis, leather bags, were transported on the 
back of animals which were theiefore marked out as 
dritifiari (111.2.25). This device of tranporting liquids was 
preferred in mountainous regions where wheeled traffic was 
diflicult. 

BSASTRA (IV.4.16)—In the Satapatha lirdhmam (1.1.2.7 ; 
6.3.16) bhastrd denotes a leathern pouch. Panini derives 

V'atfit/ia as a synonym of mantha still persists in the Hindi word 
haisUkkl denoting the crutcheg of a lame person which exactly resemble an 
apturned churning stick. 

2 Sura-dfUinS. upamsaiha^ dhivajati, P. Bt. XIV.11.26 ; Sakshita- 
iritayo rathi hhavanii, P. Br. XVL 13.13. 
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blmtriha in tbe particular sense of one who eonveyt with a 
bJia»trS (IV.4.16). The hhantrika* seem to have formed a 
special class of carriers engaged in river-transport by means 
of skin bags. The use of bkastra extended to the north-west 
where the people used its variant form as hhattraka, instead 
of hlmtrika (Vn.3.47). 

Gonl is mentioned as a container or sack {avapand) 
made from gom (IV.1.42), obviously a cloth. It is unknown 
in the Vcdic literature, but occurs in the Brahmajala SuUa 
XV as gottaka, e.xplained as a woollen cloth made from the 
hair of long-haired goats. It was probably tbe same as 
kuunakes, one-piece loin cloth worn by the early Sumerians 
and the Accadians, and made of suspended loops of wool 
hanging from a woollen skirt (Marshall, Indus Volley Civ,, 
1.33,342 ; pi. 95, fig. 10). The word seems to have travelled 
to India through commerce in pre-Paninian times. 

We are enabled to make some idea of the use of goMl, 
as it is still known by its old name (cf. Hindi gaun or gone} 
and used to carry grain, salt, etc. an pack animals. Paniui 
knows of //on? in two sizes, bigger, which was also the 
standard size, called gon2 itself, and smaller goiutafi. The 
former was naturally used to load on mules and asses and 
the latter on goats and sheep. The standard one also served 
as an article useful for barter, as shown by the Kanka on 
the siitra Id-gonydh (1.2.50) mentioning a piece of cloth pur¬ 
chased for 5 or lO gonis {paflehahhih gonlbhih krltah pa/a/i 
paUcha-gonih ; daSagonih). 

VIVABHA (IV.4.17), VlVADHA'^ (VI.3.60)—This was a 
device to carry loads suspended from the ends of a pole by 
professional carriers, and is still in use. Drinking water from 
the village well was carried in this manner by persens 
called udaka-hara and udabdra {VI.3.60, modern kahdr). 
The invadha hung from their shoulders containing pitchers 

1 both long and abort forma are uaed by PAntni himself, and hence 
Patailjali reads the long form mvadha also in siitra, IV.4,.17. Another 
equivalent of vtvadha was vihah^ki {{bahagl in Hindi). 
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full of water was called udaka-vivadha or udavivadha (VI.3.60), 
Kautilya uses vJvadha in the technical sense of supply or 
transport {Arth. XII.4, p. 388 ; Trans, p. 417). 

STOBAGrE —PSnini refers to several forms of storage 
vessels in gUtra, VI.2.102, for example (1) kugula, a large 
cylindrical vessel for storage of grain, made of earth and 
rising to more than a man’s height with a capacity to hold 
15 to 20 maunds ; (2) himhJia, a big earthen jar with a 
narrow mouth ; (3) kuput a form of storage resembling a 
well and consisting of a series of earthen rings arranged one 
above the other; and (4) Sold, a masoniy structure or 
store-room specially built for the purpose. The opening 
near their bottom for taking out corn was called lila. 
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The means of transport are referred to as vahya (III.l. 
102) or va^ana, which was of two kinds, viz. vehicles for 
carrying load on land (as in the giitm Vahanam ahitat, 
VIII.4.8.), and means of transport in water called vdhana or 
ndv-vdhana (VI.3.58). The name of the load-bearing cart 
was specified according to the nature of its load {ahita), e.g. 
ilethii-vdhana, iara-vahana, darhha-vahana. Saleata denoted 
the waggon for carrying goods, with sturdy bulls called 
Sakata (IV.4.80) yoked to it. (Cf. Vedic Indez, 11.345). 
Patanjali refers to caravans of carts (sakata-sdrtha) passing 
along highways (111.2.115 ; 11.120). In Buddhist literature 
numerous references to merchants conveying their goods 
and merchandise acioss the country, in caravans of 500 
carts are met with, indicating the growing importance of 
wheeled traffic (Sakata) for transport of heavy goods. 

CIlAltlOT—Batha (IV.2.10 etc.) was the more aristocratic 
conveyance. A collection of chariots is leferred to as rathya 
and ratha-katya (IV.2.50-51). The use of chariots for army 
was also known. Panini refers to the divisions of an army 
(tendnya, II.4.2), which according to the commentary 
included chariot-men and horsemen (rathikStharoham), 

Several kinds of chariots were known, each named 
after the draught animal yoked to it (IV.3.122). On this 
Patanjali mentions chariots drawn by horses (divaratha), 
camels (aushfra-ratha) and asses (gdrdahha-ratha; Bhdthya, 
11.318).^ Naturally the wheel and other parts of a camel- 
chariot must have differed in dimension from others to suit 
the size of the yoked animal. The carpenter's vocabulary 
must have expressed this distinction by appropriate terms 

1 The Mahatiiddtsa refers to attha and khara yims and Jit VI. 35 5 
to assatarl ratha. Cf. Canvcyancis by G. P. Majundar, Indian Culture, Vol. 
IL277. Also VedieJndex, 11,202, for horses, asses and mules yoked to 
chariots. 
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derived from the name of the draught-anima], and Panini 
makes a provision in tfdra IV.3.122, Patra-puraad aH. For 
example, a pair of wheels was labelled vaiiously as mva- 
ratha-, authtra-ratha- or gardalha-ratha-chakra (Pat. 11.318 
and Kaiika) according to the kind of chariot for which it 
was required. 

Panini refers to the vuiious parts of a chariot {rathanga) 
under the name of ajHukara (VI.1.149). According to a 
varttiha on IV 3.121, rathya denoted parts of a chariot, as 
wheel, axle, etc. This special term derived from 7atha seems 
to have been required in the Cartwright’s vociibiilaiy to 
distinguish the chariot-parts from those of a cart, which 
were neither so costly nor so nicely built. 

JJpadhi denoted the part of a wheel between the nave 
and the circumference to which spokes were fitted. The cart- 
wrights take special caie in the selection of wood to make 
upadhi and hence the special wotd uupadheyii (V.1.13) be¬ 
came current. The axle is called aJcuha (V.4.74). In gutm 
VI,3.104 Panini refeisto kakiham the sense of an inferior 
(kutsita) axle. The inferiority may be dne to diminution in 
its standard length, which according to the SuHui Sutra of 
Apstamba was 104 uiigtdas (=78 inches, or 6.1 ft.) (Fedia 
Index, 11.206). Panini also refers to inferior chaiiots (kad- 
rathas, VI.3.102), being below the standard size. As against 
this, were the parii7m-ratha (superior chariot.s), implied in 
tutra IV.3.121, both on the authority of Katyayana and 
Patanjali (Bhaghga, 1.1.72, rart. 16, 1.186). According to 
the Jpattamha Sulba Sutra the dimensions of a chariot of 
Standard size were: pole=188 angulas, ft; axle=l04 
anguloi, 6i ft.; yoke=86 angulcu, 5 ft. 4J inches (Apastamba 
SulbaSfttra. Mysore edition, p. 95 ; Fedie Index, H,2U3). The 
epithets kad-ratha and parama-ratha became current in rela¬ 
tion to some such specification of standard size. 

CHAEIOT-UPKOLSTERT —After fabrication, the chariots 
were upholstered {Parivrito rathah, IV.2,10) of which the 
JTsHka mentions three varieties, viz. vastra, kambala and 
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charrmna, i.e. mounted with cloth, blanket and leather^ 
Chariots covered with a special woollen stuff known as 
pandu kambala^ were called pandu kamhali {IV.2.11). Accord¬ 
ing to the Vftiantara Jdtaka, pa^u-kambala was a kind of 
red-coloured blanket imported from Gandhara [Vesaantart. 
JStaka, VI.500, Indagopaka-vannahha QandhSri pandn-kam- 
hala), which, as the commentary adds, were of red colour 
and used for the army {{Jat. Commentary, Vol. VI. p. 501., 
Gandhara ratthe uppannd »atataha$sagglianikd senaya pdrutd 
ratta-kambald). 

Leopard and tiger skins were also in use for special up- 
holstety, the chariots so covered being called dvaipa and 
vaiydghra respectively (IV.2.12). The earliest reference to 
vaiydtjhra chanots used in the ceremony of royal consecra¬ 
tion IS found m the Atharvaveda (Vydgliro adki vaiyaghre 
vikramasm, IV.8.4), It is interesting to note that like pdnd-or 
kamhalj, the dvipa and vaiydghra chariots also had becoine 
popular in the epics and the Jatakaa. A verse in the 
Vesaantara Jdtaka records the gift of 700 such conveyance by 
piince Vessantaia (Sutta ralhaaale d<itvd...dipe atho pi 
viyyagghe, Veasiintara Jdtaka, VI.50i), which the comment¬ 
ary t'.'iplains as diptchamma ryagghaehmmu'parikkhiite. 

The Mahdjanaka Jdtaka refeis in a song to artistically 
decorated dlpa and vnjagyha chariots {Jat. VI, pp, 46-50). It 
appears that chariots so upholstered were intended for 
royalty. Kama mounts the chariot on the eve o^ 

his pioposed consecration as heir-apparent (Itamdyana, 11.15. 
28). Among the presents brought to Yudhishthira by kings 
of the Piachya country were included vaiydghra chariots 
valued at 100 kdrthdpanaa (Sabhaparva, 51.33, vaiydghra- 
parivdrita-ratka and 61.4, aahaara-tamita vaiydyhra-rdja ratha). 
The scabbard of Bblmaseana is spoken of as vaiydghra 
koaa {Mahdbhdrata, Virata-parva, 36.30, 55, Poona edition). 

1 Pin/iukambala ooMra in Sasa Jilaka (Vol. III. p. 53, Paniiukambalor' 
rocky seat of ladra covered with piiulu-kambata), Cf. also Jataka, 
VI.515, for VcBSanlara’s elephant covered with pandu-kamhala, showing the 
wide use of this stuff in the Jataka period. 
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A chariot suited for rough use on all kinds of roads 
was, called sarvapathtna (V. 2.7). Among different classes 
of roads Kautilya specially mentions one called rathapatha 
being 7Va ft. wide {Arth. Text, II. 4., p. 54). 

SUNNIN& FOOTMEN—In tutra VIII. 3.75, PSnini states 
that the word-form paritkanda is current in the usage of the 
eastern people and of the Bharata janapada' It implies 
that in the idiom of the UdTchyas it was called parishkanda 
(cerebralised from), which occurs five times in the Viatya 
hymn of the Atharvavedu. Paritkanda denoted running foot- 
soldiers one each side of a wat-chariot {Vedic Index, 1.497)*, 
who are referred to as cliakra-raktha in the Bhishmaparva 
118.16). 

A TERM OF CART-WRIGHTS—I. 4.78, Pradhvam 
handhane, implies several stages in the making of carts and 
chariots. The idiom pradhvam hitya. ‘tying with cords,' 
refers to the final phase through which each vehicle has 
to pass in the process of manufacture before it becomes 
road-worthy. The carpenter first piocecds to prepare the 
different parts of a chariot {rathanya) one by one, as wheel, 
a.xle, pole, yoke, etc., and then assembles them together. 
Patanjali says that the parts of a chariot lying singly are 
not fit for locomotion and that only when they are assemb¬ 
led as chariot they contribute to movement (vraja, to move/. 
After the frame-work is ready, the third process is to 
mount it with upholstery. The fourth stage is that of 
binding the parts with cords to keep them tight together. 
This is generally done, not by the car-maker but by the 
buyer at his place. A cart or chariot, even though all its 

1. Pariskanda^ Prachra-Bkaraleshu. In taking Prachya and Btiarata 
separately, I follow Patafijali on Pan. II. 4.66 (I. 493;. 

2. In the Atharea, W. 2.6. el teq. the form is dual,- but TaltiriyaBr. 
III. 4.7.1, has singular, Bhumne parishkandam ( parickdrakam, Bhatta. 
Bhiakara), 

3. yalha lathi rath-aiigini vihrifani pratyekarh uraji-kiiyhm praty- 
mamarthani bhavanti, tat-samudhyaScha rathah samarthah. ...Bha^hya, 1.2.4-') ; 
1 . 220 . 
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parts be ready, is not considered road-worthy, unless it 
has undergone this stage of cording (handhana). Therefore 
the phrase pradhvam-kritya, literally ‘having made it 
road-worthy,’ has the meaning of handhana. The counter¬ 
example prSdhva kritva is derived from a chariot already 
in use, but which gets out of order and stranded, and then 
subsequenly repaired and put on the road.* According to 
PSnini pradhva (V. 4.85) is that which is ‘road-worthy’ 
(pradhva ratha, pradhva iakaia). 


1 Cf. KaHka, pTi'idhvaih hitvn tokataih gatah .The grammatical 

interest rotates round the gati savjHa of prSdhva>>i in the sense of ‘fastening’ 
and its absence in the latter case. The effect of gali samjnii is to two-fold, 
lAz. the compound and laap suffix in prudhvam-kniya. 




Ch. Ill, Section 13. DRAUGHT-ANIMALS 

A draught-animal is referred to by the peculiar term 
patra, from root pat, to move (111,1.121 ; IV.3,122-123). An 
animal fit to be yoked is called yugya (III.1.127). In the 
Tad-va/iatr section (^.*1.76-81) Panini classifies animals on 
the basis of their being yoked to different vehicles and 
their capacity to draw various loads, as (I) rathya, bulls 
to draw chariots (IV.-1.76) ; (2) iakata, bulls for carts 

(IV.l.SO); (3) haliki and (4) miriku, bulls for ploughs 
(IV.4,81). These distinctive terms weie used m connection 
with the care and quantity of rations piescribed for the 
animals of each class, as we find in Kautilya {Arth. II 29, 
p. 131). 

There are some bulls whom the drivers can yoke on 
both sides alternately, that is both on the right or left side 
of the pole. These were called 9aiva-dhurina (IV.4.78) 
(dhura, frontal pole, Jat. 1.192). Theie aie others who can 
be yoked on one side only, such being teimed ehix-dhirltii, 
the right one called upural in Hindi and the left one tanoal. 

We have already refened to various kinds of chariots 
(IV.3.122} drawn by different animals, as horse, camel, ass 
or bull, who must have been yoked in even numbeis as 
two, four, etc. lu addition to them sometimes a leader 
was yoked in front and called prashtha {Prashfho' grayamini, 
VIII.3.92), for which the Vedic term was pra»hfi, the epithet 
prashtivaJiana or prashfivdJiin being used for such a chariot 
{Vndie Index, 11.42). In Bhaihut, Sanchi and Mathura 
sculptures, the chariots are diawn only by two or four 
horses or bulls, without a praahtha. 

PSnini refers to bull-nders (go-aada, and gotadin, VI. 
2.41), camel-riders {usfiira-aadi); to mounted officers 
{yuktarohin, VI.2.81), probably couriers or cavalrymen ; to 
charioteers (sarathi, VI.2.41) ; to reins {pragraha, raami, III. 
3.53); to expert bull-drivers (gogdrathi, VI.2.41); and others 
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competent to drive all kinds of animals {narvapatTim, 
V.2.7). 

ASylNA —riSrina (a.ira 4 Hflfi) denoted the length of jour¬ 
ney made in one day by a horse (Asva»y~aikahagamah, V.2.19). 

In the Atharvaveda (VI.131.3) the a$v2na distance is 
mentioned immediately after 3 or 5 yojana* and appears 
to have exceeded the latter (Fedic Index, 1.70). The 
ArtltAaatra defines precisely the aivtna distance, as it was 
needed to calculate the travelling done by Government 
servants, and for determining the maiches of cavalry or 
other post-chaise arrangements. 

The ahina distances in the .^lr«/iaS5«fra are as follows:— 


fuality of florae 

Cfiariot-horaea 

Riding Jioraea 

Average 

. . 6 yojanaa 

=» 31 miles 

5 yojanaa 
= 25^ miles 

Middle 

, . 9 yojanaa 

e= 46 miles 

8 yojanaa 
e= 41 miles 

Best 

. . 12 yojanaa 

so 61 miles 

10 yojanaa 
= 51 miles 


A yojana was equal to 5/^ miles. 

(ArthaaSstra Trans, p. 1-17; Text, 11.30, p. 134). 

Thus the minimum length of one d.ay’s horse-journey 
in the Arthaiaatra is 5 yojanaa for a saddle horse of ordinary 
quality and 6 yojanra for a carriage horse. The <uv~inn 
distance in the Atliarvat'eda was more than 5 yojanaa, ie. 
somewhere between 6 and b yojanaa. According to Patau- 
jali, the distance travelled by an average horse (aSva) was 4 
yo/awas and by a superior horse (a^vatara, V.'3.55 ; II.41.3) 
S yojanaa (aavo'yam ymehatvdri yojasnani gachclihatit aUataro' 
yam yo'aahfau yojanani gachohhati). 



Ch. Ill, Section 14. WATER TRASPORT 

Panini refers to navigable rivers like the Sindhu, and 
-also to samudra or ocean (IV. 4.118). He knows of two 
kinds of islands, viz. (1) near the sea-coast (ann-iamudra), 
and (2) in the main ocean. Goods imported from the 
former were called dvaipya, and from the latter dvaipa 
or dvaipaka (IV. 3.10). 

Boats are called nau (V. 4.99), and also udaht-vahana 
■or udavahana (VT. 3.58) ; oars' aritra (III. 2.184) ; and a 
boatman, nSvika {nava tarati, IV. 4. 7). 

Panini refers to a boat-ferry as navya (IV. 4.91), same 
as nSva-tittlia (JSt., Ill, 330). A ferry on the Indus was 
located near Panini’s own home in SalStura, as stated in 
a later inscription (Soda-no-krami)} The Indus near this 
place is crossed by a boat-bridge for eight months of the 
year, and for the remaining four months the passage is 
•effected by a ferry (Imp. Gazetteer, Vol. 1..582). 

The worth of merchants was assessed in term of the 
number of shiploads of merchandise, e. y., dvinSva dhana, 
a merchant having two cargo boat (Ndvo-dviyoh, V. 4.99 ; 
Kasika). One who was sailing with five ship-loads was 
called paRchavavapriya. A shipment arriving with two 
■cargo boats was designated as dvinava-rupya. 

Supposing a full consignment of riverine trade was 
comprised of a hundred boats, it would happen that at 
important landing places, the cargo of some of these boats 
was unloaded and disposed of by exchange with other 
local goods, which latter were reladen on the boats. Such 
transactions are referred to by the Kaiika as paflelianau, 
daia-nau (pafiehahhih naubhih kritah ; V. 4. 99). A trader 
would own either the whole cargo boat or was sharing only 

1. Sten. Known, Corpus of Khareshlhi Jmcripiion, Shakardarra Well 
"Inscription, p. 159. An ancient copy of this inscription is now deposited 
nn the Mathura Museum. 



itrfi (.inflated situs) Pilaka (coracle) Utsanga (citmhci) 
Bharata (Jlual of wood) 
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a part of its merchandise. The cargo of ‘half-a-boat‘ as 
well as its sale proceeds would be called ardha-nSva [ArdhS- 
eheka, V. 4.100). 

Panini also refers to another popular method of water 
transport called hha»tra, a raft of inflated skins ; one who 
carried goods in this way was called bhattrikt^ (IV. 4. 16; 
Bhastraya harati). This method of crossing is frequently 
resorted to in the flooded rivers of the Punjab, the N. W. 
F.-P., and Afghanistan and is considered the safest and 
quickest (see Imp. Oaa., N. W. F.-P., pp. 117-118).' In 
Persia also the Behistun Ins. refers to “floats-of-skin” 
(maahkakhuva) used by Darius. Examples are seen sculp¬ 
tured on Assyian panels from Sennacherib’s palace and 
Herodotus also mentions this cargo-raft on the Tigris.' 

In the previous tutra HaratyuttaAgadibhyah (IV. 4.15) 
reference is made to transporting by means of uttanga, a 
kind of small dug-out float, called chang in Sindh, similar 
to the Roman cumba, a small boat made originally from the 
hollow of a tree and used on rivers and lakes by fishermen ; 
udupa, another small boat shaped like the half-moon (cf. 
liindi dongi) nipala, probably a longish fishing boat ; and 
piwifca, a basket-like coracle made of weeds and rushes 
covered with leather. 


1. In Baltistan such contraptions are called zak (from Tibetan yak 
skins). A zak is now a raft of sewn-up goat skins, on leg of each left open 
for inflation. The skins arc tied to a platform sticks or have a fisher¬ 
man’s net spread on them on which the passengers travel at the rate of 
eight miles an hour, the Shighar zak consisting of four rows of four skins. 
In the Pan jab a rude raft is made by tying together two inflated bullock- 
skins, with a rAarpttr on it for passengers. The rafts arc so light that on 
reaching a downstream destination the crew merely pick them up and 
walk back along the bank with them. For the skin-raft (bhastra), coracle 
(pitaka), dugout float (kanda-plava, Kafika, IV. 4.5), see Hornell, Primitive 
Types of Water Transport in Asia, J. R. A. S., 1946, pp. 124-141. 


Ch. Ill, Section 15. GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS 

SPORTS KRlPA )—The following are some of the sports 
(krida*) mentioned by Panini : (1) wrestling, (2) jousts, 
(3) hunting, (4) dicing, (5) garden pastimes, and (6) musical 
entertainments. 

Sport was called (Vt.2.74 ; IV 2-57). A sports¬ 
man {III 2-142), and the different parts of the piny 

had their own names, e. g. anukrldd, satnhr'ida, parihr'ida and 
aJertdri (1.3.21). 

SAMA-TYA —Panini refeis to SamajyS (a famjHu in III.3 99) 
which Katyayiina and Palaujali explain as a place wheie 
people Hock together {$amajanti tatyam Mmaiya, Bha^hya, 
11.152), We are indebted to the/ata/cas for infoimation 
samijjas {ra.tamajya) were special gatbciings ‘wheie crowds 
of men, women and children gathered together and witnes¬ 
sed vaiious kinds of shows and perfoimunces, like dancing 
and music, combats of elephants, horses and rams, bouts at 
quilllerstaff {dandAii yuidhath) and wreslliug.’ (R. L. Mehta, 
1‘re-Buddhist hidda, p. 355). The Vidliurapandita Jataka 
ref Cl s to *aTOa.?'y5 gatherings of men mid women, and scats 
arranged in tiers upon tiers {maHehdtimiiTich', Jut. VI. 277). 
The sima/yS gatherings formed a regular feature of social 
life in the Mahajanapada period. 

Panini also refers to assemblies under the general 
name of samavaya (IV.4.43), which accotditig to the com¬ 
mentators included tamaja. A cattle-fair was known as 
tamaja (III.3.69), distinguished from a human assemblage 
isamaja), as stated above. Panini explains sdmdjika in two 
senses : (1) who attends a tamaja as its member to witness 
its games, and (2) the convener of a tamaja (IV.4,43 and 
IV.4.33, rakihati of the latter being taken as ‘running’ a 
tamSja by organizing it). Samaja and tamajya appear to be 
synonymous terms, the first of wider meaning including reli- 
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gious gatherings also. Asoka interdicted the popular eamaja 
as not promoting morals. 

WRESTLING —Panini refers to the term snngraha, i.e. grip¬ 
ping in wrestling (5ami mushlau, 111.3.36). Katyayana points 
out that 9amgraha does not mean ‘palm-ful’ as taken by 
some. Patanjali's gloss is mallatya taiigrShah mttihtikatya 
savgrahah (grip of a wrestler). The Jatahn calls a wrestler 
muttUha {Jat. VI.277). Wrestling begins with a challenge 
{ahvana, 1.3.31 ; mdlo mallam aJivayate,), w'hich is answered 
by a responsive action (karma-vyatihara.). 

JOUSTS —Panini mentions a joust as praharana-krtda, ‘a 
pastime with weapons.’ The name of the sport takes after 
the weapon used in it as pre.«cribed in the gfdra Tadatyam 
praharanam iti kridaydm nah (IV.2 57). The KaSika cites as 
examples maushta (boxing) and danda (l5<7ij-play). The 
Sarabhanga Jdtaka describes sports of archery with such 
feats as anow-stick, airow-rope, (t75<. VA30, sara-latfM, tara- 
rajju, etc.) 

THE EASTERN SPORTS —Panini knows of the sports of 
Eastern India (Praeham krtda, VI2.74), for which he frames 
proper grammatical formations (II.2.17, sport-denoting words 
form a nitya compound, with mnd suffix). As examples the 
Kgsika mentions the following : Uddalalca-pueJipa-bhaffjika, 
Vlrana-pushpa-praehayikct, Ssla-bhafljika, Tala-bhafijika {KaSi- 
kS on VI.2.74, III.3.109 and II.2.17). Rule VI.2.74 regulating 
the accents in the compound-names of these sports shows 
that Panini was acquainted with the institutions of social 
life and national sports of the remote regions of eastern India. 

THE NATURE OF EASTERN SPORTS—Somz of these 
sports relating to the plucking of flowers {prSeltya-krldat) are 
illustrated in early Indian art. According to Dr. Vogel ; 
*Tt is interesting that these games are said to be peculiar to 
Eastern India, as this tallies with the mention of the Sola- 
bhaHjik3 festival in Buddhist literature. It is evidently 
Magadha, the cradle of Buddhism, and the neighbouring 
countries, that may be taken to have been its home.” 
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(The Woman and Tree or §Slabbanjik£ in Indian Literature 
and Art, Aeta Orientalia, Vol. VII. pp. 203-204). 

A graphic accout of these popular festivals is found 
in the Avadanasataka: “Once the Lord Buddha dwelt at 
SrSvasti in the Jetavana, the garden of Anathapindada. 
Now at that very time the festival called Salabhaftjika was 
beings celebrated at §ravastT. Several hundred-thousands 
of beings assembled there and, having gathered sal blossoms, 
they played, made merry and roamed about." (l/>vi. p. 201). 
And again quoting from the Nidanakatha {Jat 1.53) the 
description of the falabhaRjika festival celebrated in the 
Lumbini garden: “Now between the two towns (Kapilava- 
tthu and Devadaha) there is an auspicious grove of iSl trees 
belonging to the people of both cities, and called Lumbini 
Grove. At that time from the roots to the topmost branches 
it was one mass of full-blown flowers; and amidst the 
branches swarms of five-coloured bees, and flocks of birds 
of different kinds, roamed, warbling sweetly. The whole of 
Lumbini Grove was like a wood of variegated creepers, or 
the well-decorated banqueting hall of some mighty king. 
The Queen beholding it was filled with the desire of dis¬ 
porting herself in the grda grove (»5lai\inaMam Mitukamata)', 
and the attendants entered the wood with the Queen. 
When she came to the root of an auspicious sala tree, she 
wanted to take hold of a branch of it. The branch, bending 
down, like a reed heated by steam, approached within reach 
of her hand. Stretching out her hand she took bold of the 
branch, and then her pains came upon her.’’ (Cf. Rhys 
Davids, Buddhist Birth Stories, London 1880, Vol. I, p. 66). 

The motif of the woman plucking flowers from a dis¬ 
tended bough is met with on the torams of Bharhut and 
SSochi in the Sunga period and is continued on the railing 
pillars of Mathura during the Kushana period. It also 
appears in a limited number of examples in Gandhara art 
of the Kushana age, but the weak treatment of the subject 
there betrays its having been imported from the East. We 
have in the Kshika, an example of a game played by people 
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of the North known as Jtua-putra-praehayika} VstsySyana 
in the Kamaiutra mentions as examples of de^ya krtdai 
(local sports) similar names ending in aka suffix, e.g. Sahakara- 
hhafljika, Ahhyutha khSdika (cited by KdUka, on III 3 109), 
Udahi-kthveiiikn* Bisa-klidHka, AiokottamtikS, Pughpdvaoha- 
yika, Ckuta-latikd, Bamana-bhaHjika, Ihhu-hhaJcBhika, etc. 

A feature of all such sports played by the gathering of 
fruits or plucking of flowers was that the plucking should be 
done by hand (Imtdddne cJierastcyr, III.3.40) According to 
this rule the form pmhpa-praehaya would not be regular 
unless the plucking was done by hand. 

HUNTING —Hunting is referred to as luhdJia-ynga (V.4.126), 
and a hunter was called margika, ‘one who shoots mrigas, 
and a biid-trapper or Hdkunika (IV.4,35).® Among 

mrigas the Hdsilcd includes not only deer, but also big game 
like the boai. The fowlers are said to have derived their 
epithets from the names of particular birds trapped by them, 
as mdyurika, taittirika. Game-shooting was done with arrows 
provided with barbs (patra), and such arrows are noted by 
Panini to have caused extreme pain (ativythana, V.4.61). 
He refers to two words in connection with shooting barbed 
shafts, viz. aapatrd when the arrow with the barbed end gets 
stuck inside the body of the animal, and nishpatrd when 
the barbed end pierces the body from one side with such 
force as to emerge on the other (V.4.61). Wounding an 
animal in the right flank was known as daktUnerma* (V.4.126) 
in the hunter’s slang (lubdhayoga). It was less fatal than 
the shot in the left side, and hence the need of the term 
in the language, for it was of some consequence to the 
hunter to know whether the game had been pierced in the 
right or the left flank. 

1 /^am Udicham, kruid, KsHkd, VI.2.74. 

2 Played in Madhya-de£a according to Jayamafigalil. It is depicted in 
the Sigiriya paintings of Ceylon called Snnga^kridd. 

3 Pakshi — matua—mrigan hanti, IV.4.35. 

4 Irma denoting ‘arm, side, haunches, forequarters’ was an old Bigvedic 
word (RV. V111.2.a4). 

11 
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Panini knows of the habits of big game roaring or 
yelling at a particular time of day or night (IV.3.51, 
VySharati mrigah), as shown in the expression (1) pradoaUlea 
(at dusk) and (2) nainia (at night), [Cf. Karnaparva, 31. 
40, kravyida vySharantyete mrigah hurvanti hhairavani]. 

The hunters moved with a pack of hounds (Sva-ganena 
eharati, IV.4.11). Panini’s tvagatiiha or haganiha anti¬ 
cipates the avaganifi hunters mentioned in the Arihaaaatra, 
who were employed by the State to keep the pastures free 
of wild animals and thieves {luhdhakaAvaganibhih, II. 29 
p. 130). In a Bharhul sccjie we actually find a hunter 
attacking his game with hounds (Barua’s Barhut, Vol. Ill, 
fig. 146). 

The fisherman is referred to as maUyika and mainika 
(IV.4,35). Plis equipment consisted of a net called jsla 
and dnaya (III.3.124). 

DICING {AKSHA-DTUTA) —Dicing is mentioned as a 
game from the time of Jjiigveda onwards. It is referred to 
ns akaliadyuta (IV.4.19) or simply dyida (III.3.37) in the 
Aahtadhyayu Panini records a grammatical idiom 
accoiding to which the words denoting the objects with 
which the game was played were connected with the verb 
div either in the instrumental or accusative case (1.4.4, 
Diiah karma cha). For example ‘akahan divyati and akahair 
divyati’ (he plays with dice) were both used, probably from 
the fact that the game and its accessories of play were 
both called akaha. 


Panini calls a dicer SkaUka {Tena divyati, IV.4.2). 
Patanjali says that kitava and dhurta formed part of the 
Saundddi group (II.1.40) and he refers to a practised 
gambler as akalia-kitava and (Aaha-dhurta [Bkdahya, 1.390). 
Kitava, ‘a gambler,’ was an old Vedic word (Vedie Index, 
1.156-p, used also in the Buddhist literature (cf. a^ippa 
dhuttaka and aikkUta kitava, Jat. VI.228 ; also Dhammapada, 
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verse 252) and the MahSbharata (SabhSparva, 58.9).* 

AOCESSORFES OF PLAY —Pinini refers to two distinct 
methods of the game, one played by akthda, aad the 

other played by sal&kSt (II.l.lO). A player with the 
former was called Skihikx and with the latter SalUkika (cf. 
KaHkd on Panini, IV.4.2). The Arthaimtra also refers to 
both of these, stating that the Superintendent of Dicing 
shall supply akiha and ialakd to the players {Artlia. III.-10. 
p. 198). The akihai seem to have been cubical and the 
Saldka^ oblong pieces marked on the sides with points or 
numbers In the representation of the gambling scene at 
Bharhut the akahas are shown as little cubes (Cunnin¬ 
gham, S'upa of Bharhut, pi. XLV). 

The manner in which the game was played in olden 
days differed from that current today. At present only 
two pieces are used. But in ancient times the number of 
dice was five, at least so in the BrShmina period. In the 
Taittirlya Brdhmitt'X it is s&iii that ‘he hands to the king 
five dice, for these are all the dice’ {Tait. Brdh. 1.7.\\)). 
These pieces were called Aksharaja, Krita, Treta, Dvapara 
and Kali {Fedia India, 1.3). The game as it was know.i to 
Panini must have been played with five dice pieces as che 
form ohatuahpari ‘an unlucky throw by four’ (II.l.lOj sho.vs. 
The Kdiika, Chandra and Kaiyata agree that the game 
implied in autra, 11.1.10 was paHahikd dyuta. 

METHOD OF PLAY —Panini throws light on the method 
of play in the following : 

Akahafaldkd-aamkhydh parind (II.l.lO). 

The words akahn and Sedaka and the numerals (up to four) 
are compounded with pari to form an Avyaytbhdea 
compound, when, as observed by Katyayana, the resultant 

1 ’...kitava is used here in the usual sense of “gambler" without any 
special pejorative meaning.’ (K. de Vrecse, “The Game of Dice in aneient 
India (The Vibhitaka Game),” Oriealalia Netrlandica, Lieden (1948), 
p. 333. Tae interpretation of kitava by “cheat” does not suit the context. 
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words denote gambler’s throws (kitava-vyjvahara, vart. on II. 
1. 0). Thus we have the following forms; 

1. Aktha pari; 

2. ^ iilska-pari; 

3. Eka-parv, 

4. Dvi-pari; 

5. Tri-pari; 

6. ChatMih-pari. 

The foims were used to indicate a deviation from the 
winning throw. The Pagc/nTa game was played with five 
dice or five ivory pieces. When all these five pieces full with 
faces turned upward, or all with faces turned down, then 
tie thrower wins the game. But W’ben the fall is otherwise, 
hr loses (Kaiika on 11.1.10). I'or example, when foui pieces 
ft II alike and one is different, the dicer exclaims: Akshapari!, 
Solakajiari i, Ekapari !, i.e. missed by a single ak»ha or by a 
si glc SuiSfca. The expression (-/capari was synonymous with 
ahhapari and mlahapari as shown in the KaUha cited in 
Blaxhya {ekatve'kthaSalakayoli, 1.379). If the throw fell 
an iss by two, it was called 'dvip<iri; if ‘by three’, tripan; 
ai d if ‘by four,’ chatushpari. When all the five pieces fell 
uI iformly the throw was called a winning thiow of which 
tl (■ techaicanrame was Kiita, The name for the losing 
tlnow was Kali. According to the iJliammipada a deceitful 
pl.iyer {kitavo $atho) tries to conceal his losing or kali throw 
{vntte 252). In the Bhuridatta-iTataka-Vatlkn, kali and kfita 
aie contrasted (Kali hi dhiranam kaiam muganam, ‘Loss to 
tiK- wise, a gain to the fool,’ J.B.AS.. 1892, p. 127; also Jdt. 
Vi 228). In ihQ Chhandogya ZTpnwZtad (IV.1.4) hita is the 
Winning throw. In the Sabhaparva (52.13) Sakuni is des¬ 
cribed by Vidura as krita-hasta, i.e. one who takes a winning 
thiow. Panini also refers to these two kinds of throws : 
Kritam grihnati::=hritayati 
Kalim grihnati^kalayati^ (111,1.21) 


1 The sutra deliberately reads kala instead of kali, a 
fctyayana s vnrlltka •halUaljtoratva-nipalttnam l^Bhishya, 11.28). 
that there can be no desidcratwt form in kalojali, aince no one 

for himself a losing throw. 


shown by 
which says 
would wish 
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These must have been current expressions used during the 
progress of the game when a player scored a winning or a 
losing throw. In the Vidhurapandita Jdtaka (545) a graphic 
description of the gambling scene between the Kuru king 
and the Yakkha Punnaka is given and there an expression 
identical with that of Panini is used. 

‘raid ledim viehinam aggaheti, 
katam aggahi Punnako pi yakkho.' 

‘The king played the losing throw and the Yakkha Punnaka 
the winning throw.’ (Jat. Text, VI. 282; Trans. VI isS). 
It is stated there that the Yaksha was reshuffling with his 
miraculous power such dice as were falling against him. 
The hhassarndu pataka (missing dice) of the Jdtaka correspond 
to Panini's ckapari, etc. It also appears that so long as a 
.player was taking the krita throw he^ went on repeating his 
throws. But after the kali throw, the turn went to the 
other player. When once either Sakuni or Punnaka begins 
to win Jc'ceitcfully, he continues to throw the dice up to the 
■end of the game. 

Wager {GLAIIA) —Sakuni opined that dicing, a noble 
game, was maligned only because of its as.sociation with a 
stake {aksha-glaha, Sabha, 59.8). According to Panini glaha 
ts irtegularly derived when it relates to the vocabulary of 
dicing {Akiheshu glahah, III.3.70;. According to the Vedia 
Indf.x, glaha was a later form used in the Atharoaveda for 
prdhha of the Rigveda meaning a ‘throw’ at dice (1.248). This 
may be its original meaning, but in classical Sanskrit 
always denoted the stake and not the throw (cf. and Fa), 
Smriti, 11.199 as rendered by Mitakshara, kitava-parikalpita 
pam ; also Shabh3 parva, Dyuta Section where it invaria¬ 
bly means a wager). This meaning Panini had in view. 
Other references in PSnini to wager or stake-money are 
Sata»ya vyavaharatu iatagya pandt (II. 3.57), satasya divyati 
(II. 3.58), iatatya pratidivyati (II. 3.59), all denoting ‘he 
stakes a hundred rupees’ in dyuta^ 

1. Another sense of all these sentcnecB is : he deals in sale and pur¬ 
chase transactions worth one hundred rupees (krajfo-vikrajta-vjiavaltara). 
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According to the testimony of the Vedic literature, 
Jstakat, MahSbharata (SabhSparva) and Kaiitilya dicing was 
a game played in a «a5A5. The ArthMaBtra prescribes 
5 p. c. as Government fee to be realised on the amount of 
wager (Arth Ill. 20. p. 198). This would correspond to^ 
pallohakah {paHehasmin ayah), cited in the Kdiika to illu¬ 
strate aiitra, V. 1.47). 

ANOTBEJt BOARD GAME —Panini also refers to a game 
resembling draughts or the Indian ehaupar, which must have 
been played on a board (dkarsha, V. 2.64) divided into 
squares, and in which the essential thing was the move¬ 
ment of the gamesmen from'squaie to square in accordance 
with the results of the throw’ of the rival players. The 
gamesmen were known as fdra and the movement of the 
pieces as parindya (pari-i-naya \a the sense of dyuta, III. 
3.37), parindyena hanti sdrdn (example on Panini, 111, 3.37), 
i. e. he hits the rival gamesmen by an encircling move¬ 
ment (tamanian-nayant'va) of his own pieces. 

Aydnaytna, a technical term mentioned in Butrn, V. 
2.9, denoted a gumesman fit to be moved to a square of 
safety. Patanjali comments on its meaning : ‘By giving 
the sense as that which is to be carried to ayanaya' the 
meaning is not made quite clear as to which is naya and 
which is amya.' (To this we reply). ‘The right hand move 
anaya. (The pieces move both right and left with reference 
to the rival playeis seated opposite to each other). That 
square is called aydmya in which pieces coming both from 
right and left (which virtually means the gamesmen of 
both players) are not attacked by their rivals. The games- 
man that is desiied to be moved to such a safe square is- 
spoken of as aydnayma.' Bhmhya, II. 373). On each side 
of the board there are such checkered squares in which 
rival gamesmen may rest without being attacked. This 
description holds good in the case of ehaupar which thus 
appears to be an old game. 
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The tradition of the musical art in India is of high anti¬ 
quity. In the sculptures at Bharhut and Sanchi both vocal 
and instrumental musicians are found frequently represen¬ 
ted. In the ArthaSastra of Kautilya music and musicians 
are often mentioned. In the Jstaka literature music forms 
a chief item of social and individual entertainment, Panini's 
Auhtadhyayl which in point reflects an even earlier stage of 
culture, shows an equally full acquaintance with the 
various branches of the musical art. Besides referring 
to vocalists and instrumentalists, tho A»h{aihyayt also 
mentions orchestral bands including singers to the accom¬ 
paniment of vhtd, one of the most popular instruments in 
ancient Indian music. 

MUSIC, A SiLPA —In Panini’s days music was regarded 
as an art( {iilpa). Not only instrumental music as cymbals, 
tabor, (IV,4.55-56) but also dance (111.1,145) aud vocal 
music (111,1.146-47) are mentioned under the category of 
Silpa, In the Jdtakat also music is a tippa. 

Music comprised niitya (dance), glta (song), vaditra 
(instrumental music), and sometimes also vatya (stage¬ 
acting). The Khantivddi Jataka mentions these four 
branches together as part of royal entertainment {gltd’ 
vadita-nachchesu cheka nafakitthiyo gUadini payojayimsu, Jdt. 
III. 40). Kautilya also treats gtta, vadya, nritta, and vatyn 
as parts of music {ArtJi. 11.27, p. 125). The A»htddhyayi 
refers to all of them, e.g. song is referred to as glti (III.3.95) 
&nd. geya (I1I.4.68), a vocal singer as gathaka and 

gdyana (III. 1.147), a songstress as gathikS and gdyant, a 
dancer as mrtahi (III.1.145 as explained by Patanjali), 
nritya (1.3.89, VII.2.57), and a player on an instrument as 
parivdiaka (III 2 146). Stage acting is mentioned as 7idtya 
(IV.i.l29).Panini’s reference to a treatise called the Hata- 
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sfitra (IV.3.110) shows that the theoretical siile of the 
dramatic art was also studied. 

ORCmUSTRA —The idea of having a conceit of different 
instrumentalists was known to Panini. The band was 
collectively known as turya, and individnal members 
tiiryaAga (II.4.2). In conceit two allied instrumentalists 
were grouped together, and the gioup was denoted by a 
compound in the singular number (II.4.2). For example, 
the set of players on miidanga and panava was rcferied to as 
mardangika-panavikam. The Kaiilca adds to this vlijavadaka 
(luteplayer)— pariradakam. Panini refers to parivadaka in 
sUtra, III 2 146 without slating its meaning. It appeals that 
parivadaka was a player on a stringed instrument. Patau- 
jali, considers parivadaka as a lute-player {Bhashga, VII.4,1; 
111.5^5', avivadad vinam parivddakcna). Panini relers to vJnd 
in seveial aittrat (1II.3.65), and we learn from the Jdtukas 
that vina formed part of an oichestrul b.-iiid (rtnadini turi- 
ydni, Jdt. III.40). 

SAMMADA —Panini explains eamnntda and pramaJa as fes¬ 
tivity (liartha, III 3 68). It was a kind of opeia a,s illustra¬ 
ted m a sculpture at Pbarhut, inscribed as ‘Sddakum 
aammadath turam devanurn,' an 0 [)era (aattahi) compiising 
both instrumental and vocal muse performed in the palace 
of gods (Barua, BarJiut, Book I, plate 2; also Book 111, Fig, 
34). The scene shows several groups, namely, singers, four 
female dancers, and an orchestral band {turya) comprising 
of female lyreplayers, a hand-clapper, a cymbalist and a 
laborer. According to the Nidana-kathd a turya party con¬ 
sisted of players on five musical instruments {pafinhangika 
tiirya, Jat. 1.32), probably by adding a flute-player to the 
four repiesented in the Bharhut scene, Sammada, therefore 
appears to have been a festive celebration in which dance 
and music played an essential part. 

INSTRUMENTS —Amongst stringed instruments the lyre 
(vind) is mentioned. The term upavinayati, ‘sings with the 
lyre,* points to the pwpular practice of combining vocal 
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and instrumental music. Singing without lyre was denoted 
by the expression apavinam (VI. 2.187), The musical notes 
produced from a lyre known as nikvana or nikvana (III. 3. 
65, (Kvano vlnayam aha). 

Of the percussion and ringing instruments mention is 
m.ade of maddvLha, a small tabor (IV. 3.56) and jharjhara 
(IV. 4,56), the players being known as maddukika and 
jharjharika, taborers and cymbalists, respectively. Keeping 
time by the clapping of palm is referred to in the expre¬ 
ssions jianigha and tlUayha (HI. 2.55 ; cf. panissara or 
clapper in the Vidhurapandita Jat. VI. 267). 

The dardurika seems to have been a player on a dium 
made of an earthen jar (IV. 4.34). In the Jatakas we find 
ktmJ'hiithunika mentioned in a list of musical players which 
the commentary explains as ghaiadaddara-vndaka (JSt. VI. 
276). The KaSika explains dardurika as a potter, signify¬ 
ing one who was the maker of those particular pots used 
us vadya-bhanda. 
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AKALAKA VTAKARANa —Panini's system of grammar 
became known to the ancient as a grammar without ‘time” 
{altalaka). The KaHka repeats thrice the statement that 
PSnini was the promulgator of a grammatical treatise from 
which he excluded the discussion of the precise denotation 
of the various time-divisions (KaHka, II. 4.21; IV.115; VI. 
2.14; also ChandravtUti, II. 2.68, Faniny-upajHam akSlakam 
vyakaranam). ‘How much is the duration of the day, 
when does present (vartamana) end and future (hhavishya) 
begin, what is adyatana, and how much interval of time 
makes parokiha, etc. ?—these are questions considered by 
Panini as not coming within the province of grammar,, 
but to be decided with reference to current usage (I. 2.57, 
Kalopanarjane eha tulyam). /’ataHjali tells us that other 
teachers had entered into hair-splitting discussions about 
these matters (Bhashya, III. 2.125; II. 123). 

Panini, however, deals with the general divisions of 
time {kala-vibhayas, III. 5.137), e. g., night and day {ahoratra, 
III. 3.137), fortnight (pdk»ha, V. 2.25), month (warn, V. 1. 
81), half-year (ehanmasa, V. 1.83), year {varsha, V. 1.88), 
and the solstitial division {ayana, VII. 4.25). 

The more frequent word for time was kola, although 
«a»iayci and vAa nxe also used (111.3.167), According to 
an unnamed author of a varUika on Panini, VII. 3.15, 
the word parimam in the Ashtadhyayi applies to meksures 
other than those of time {Bhanhya, III. 321). Panini, bow- 
a measure of life (*3/5^ ^aVim5«in5, 
11. 2.5.); for example, a person after birth comes under the 
measure of time as dvyaha-, tryaha-, md»a-, namvatsara-jatah. 
Ua the above mra Patanjali notes an important fact that 
time IS an entity by which growth and decay of visible 
objects are indicated and that the movement of the sun. 
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{aditya-gati, 1.409) is responsible for portioning out time 
into days and nights, months and the year by constant 
repetition (aialcrid-ivritti). The sun is referred to as 
ahafkara, maker of the day (III.2.21), and the heavenly 
bodies a.ajyotit (VI.3.85 ; vSr. on 1.3.40 ; Pat. 1.231). Per¬ 
sons born under the same constellation were called tajyoti. 

PSnini’s reference to vidhun-tyda (III.2.35) points to the 
belief in the legend of RShu causing a lunar eclipse, also 
referred to in Vedic literature (Vedic Index, 1.254; also 
Taiidya Br. Caland, VI.6 8). 

The following time-divisions are referred to in the 
Aahf'adhyayi: 

AHOB/lTItA (III.3.137, VI.2.33)—Night and day constitute 
the fundamental unit of time-reckoning. The terms na/f- 
tamdivam and ratrimdioam (sutra, V.4.77) are according to 
Fleet lather peculiar since in India the day has always been 
measured from sunrise and he suggested that the foims may 
be due to euphonic considerations. Dr. Keith, however, 
thinks that they were genuine old expressions preserved in 
Panini from a very remote past when the day was reckoned 
with sunset (J.Ii.A.S., 19l6, p. 143-6).‘ It is admitted that 
in the siitra period the day was reckoned with sunrise. 

The day was further divided into purvahna and apa- 
rahna, forenoon and afternoon (IV.3.24), and the night into 
purvaratra and apararatra (V.4.87). The union of night and 
day in the morning and evening is referred to as aamdhi-vela 
(IV.3.16). 

The division of the day into muhurtaa was also known, 
the expiry of muhurta period being quoted as a factor to 
determine tenses (I1I.3.9 ; III.3.164). Pataiijali on aiitra, II. 
1.28 refers to a variable period of six muhurtaa {ahan-muhurt^ 
eharSehamh, 1.384). This may be understood in the light of 

1 Cf. also Fleet's reply 1916, p. 356) ; Keith’s rejoinder 

(p. 555) and Fleet's final reply (p. 561), in which Fleet's view seems 
well-grounded. 
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Kautilya who states that the day consisted of 30 muhurta* 
and that the equinoctial day and night of 15 muhurtat each 
fell in the month of Chaitra, and Asvayuj; the solstitial 
points, however, caused night and day to increase and 
diminish by three muhurtat each {Artha. 11.20, p. 108). These 
six muhurtat representing the maximum increase of day in 
summer and of night in winter must have been called 
charaehara. < 

MONTH —The month consisted of the usual two pakthat of 
which the Aynava^pa and the Puurmmani foimed the closing 
days Fanini refers to the -opening day of a paksha as 
(V.2.25) which the HaUka takes as a synonym of 
the Pratipad day. 

Savam Month. The reckoning of a Sdiuim month con¬ 
sisting of 30 days is deducible fiom the phrase shi,»ht%-ratra 
(V,1.90), literally 00 nights equivalent to two months. 
Kautilya also refers to a period of thirty days and nights 
together making one working month, {prakarma main, Artha. 
II 20 p. 108). In this arrangement the last day of the half 
and the full month need not coincide with /ImaeSsyS and 
Paurnama'i which were the characteristic days or parvant 
of a lunar month, Paniiii derives two special woids ardha- 
masa-tama and ma^a tama to signify the last day of the half¬ 
month, and the last day of the full month respectively (V.2. 
57). It appeals that the need for these two terms arose as 
they were not synonymous with Amavaiya and Paurnamatt. 
The words ardha-masa-tama and masatama may be taken to 
refer to the fifteenth day and the thirtieth day of the pralcar- 
ma-miiui or the civil month used especially in the case of 
government or public offices. Pntunjali clearly acquaints 
us with the existence of a hh. itaki-mata, month by 
which the wages of labourers were reckoned (IV.2.21). 
Both KStyayana and Patanjali interpret siitra, IV.2.21 
(Saimin Paurnamault) in a way so as to distinguish 
the lunar month ending with Paurnamatl from some 
-different reckoning (B7ia»/jya II275). The prakarmi month 
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of Kautilya seems to be the same as the hhritaka month of 
Patafijali. 

The Savana month of thirty days is again referred to 
by Patafijali as trithsadratra, consisting of two equal halves 
fifteen days each, the first one of which was called avara 
paflchadaSa-ratra or avara ardhamaaa, and the second by 
implication as para- {Bhashya, III.3.136. 11.162). It is 
interesting to note that Patafijali uses the term ratri for 
‘day’ while referring to the Savana month of 30 days and 
its half of 15 days. This practice goes back to Panini, who 
uses the woid ratri {^alioratra) in the phrase ahasliiuratra, a 
period of 60 days, being twice of the Savana mouth called 
trimsad-rdtra by Patafijali. 

Lunar Month. The prevalence of a lunar calendar 
with a month {chandramdsa) of 29^ days depending on the 
two parvans, Amdvaayd and Paurnamdsi was definitely 
known. It appears that in the Athtadhyayi the purnimdnta 
basis of reckoning the lunar month was accepted. This is 
suggested by fhe fact that the name of the month was 
deiived from that of the Paurnarndfi falling in it, of which 
Panini lefers to Agrahdydm (IV 2.22), Phalyuni, Sravaiad, 
KSrttiki and Chdtrl (IV.2.23). In one example the settle¬ 
ment of a debt claim is said to fall due on the Paurnamdtl 
day (i.e. AgraUdyitnl, IV.3.50), this too pointing to 
reckoning. Moreover, the use of special terms upa-paurna- 
mdti and upa-paurmmdsam (V.4.110) meaning ‘about the 
date of the month called Paurnamdti,' is more likely to have 
become current on the basis of a purnimdnta month, while 
no such idiom is available for amdvaayd. Both Katyayana 
and Patafijali clearly accept Paurnamdai as the closing day 
of a month' (IV.2.35 ; 11.277). 

Namea of Montha. Some Vedic names of months as 
Nahhevaya, Sahaaya, Tapaaya are implied in autra, IV.4.128. 
But the prevailing month-names were those derived from the 

1 (Var.) Piirnamasadan (Bh.) Purnamaso vartaU' suisn kaU PaurnamSsi 
tithi). (IL277). 
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names of nakshatraa. Dr. A. B, Keith observes that the 
method of naming the months from the nahshatra names 
began in the Brahmanat, while it is found regularly in the 
Epics and later {Vedit Index, 11162). He also points out 
that the name of the nakshatra in the Brahmanas is more 
often turned into a derivative adjective and used with 
Purnamast or Amava»ya, as in PJiMguni Paurnamatl, but it 
is more usual in the siutra* to use the nakshatra adjective 
alone to denote the full-moon night (Vedio Index, I 420). 
The Athtadhyayt refers to the latter practice e. g, Jgraha- 
ydijl, Phdlgunl, Sravatia, Barttiki, Chaitrl, etc. (IV.2 22-23) 
as names of Paurmmastt in \vhich the full moon is in con¬ 
junction with the lunar mansions called Phalguin, Sravana, 
Krittika, Chitra, ete. The mounths in which these Paurm- 
mSgis occur are called after them (Sasmin Pmrnamagiti 
gamjndyam, IV.2.21). 

NAKSHATRAS —Panini analyses nakglitra into ua-kshatra 
(VI.3.75), a derivation found also m the Satapatha Brahmam 
(11.1.2.18, nakshtra ‘no light’, explained with a legend). The 
Nirukta, although it cities this BrShmana derivation, prefers 
to derive nakshatra from naksha ‘to come near’ (nakshaier — 
gatikarmanah, Hir, 111.20 ; cf. Vedio Index, 1A09). Panini 
strangely enough followed the Satapatha tradition. 'The 
following Nakshatrag are mentioned in the Aghtadhyayl : 

1. Hrittika. Referred to in the form Karttikl, the full- 
moon day of Krittika (IV.2.23). Panini gives another name 
of KiittikS as Bahula (IV.3.34) which word came to signify 
the asterism of Pleiades on account of the knowledge that 
constellation consisted of numerous stais. The Satapatha 
Brahmam significantly remarks ; bhuyishthd yat Krittikah 
(II. 1.2.3). Jiahula and Bkuyiahtha are interchangeable term’s 
according to Panini, VI.4.158 {Bahor-lopa hhu aha bahoh).^ 

1. The number of stars in the Krittika is counted seven in the 
Taitt, Br. III. 1.41, viz. Amba, Data, Xitatni, Abhrayanti, Meghayanti, Varsha- 
jianttfChupunikd. In classical literature this number is six, from which 
comes the epithet 5AdrtmaiM)-aA as the name of Karttikcya. Papinis sutra 

mdturut-smhkfi/S .(IV. 1.115) is illustrated by Dvai-miUura and Shan- 

matura. 
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3. MrigaSirtha. Not referred to by the name of the 
nakihatra, but the fuU-moon night called JgraJiHyani is 
mentioned thrice (IV.2.22 j^IV.3.50 ; V.4.110). The month 
was named Agraltayamka (AgraJiayaniko masah). PSnini refers 
to agreements for repayment of loans_ on the AgraJiayotnt 
day (IV.3.50). The time near about Agrahayanl was called 
upagrahayanttm and upagrahayani (V.4.110). 

4. Ardra (IV.3.28). A person born under Arda was 
named Ardraka, 

5. Punarram. Panini knows that there were two 
stars in this constellation ; the two stars of Punarvasu and 
one of Tishya make three, but they are expressed by the 
dual number, as Tishya*Punarvasu (1.2.63). But in giitra, 

IV. 3.34 be mentions Punarvasu in the singular, the form 
found both in the Maitrayam and Kafhaka Samhitas {Vedie 
Index, 1.413). Accoiding to rule 1.2.61 the singular form 
was optionally used in the Vedas. 

6. Tishya. Besides the form Tishya (1.2.63 ; IV.3.34 ; 
VI.4.149), Panini mentions its two other names, Pushya 
and Siddhya (Puskya-Siddhyau nakshatre, III. 1.116). The 
person born under this asterism was also called Tishya 
(IV.3.34), a common name in the Jatakas under the form 
Tissa, and also Phussa from Pushya.* In the Arthasasfra, 
Tishya had been replaced by the form Pushya, which 
Patanjali also prefers (1.462 ; 11.35). Pushya in preference 
to Tishya seems to be a feature of the post-Paninean period. 

9-10 Phalgunt, a double constellation called Phal- 
gunyau; and also in the plural as Phalgunyah (1.2.60). 

11. Hasta, IV,3.34. 

12. Chitra, IV.2.23, its full-moon day being called 
Chaitrl. 

13. IV.3.34. 

1. Fausbull /nim, p. 64, Tiasa amacArAo, Tlsaa-kumira, Tissa 

Buddha, Tissa thera, and Tissa aggasavika; also p. 89 for Phussa. 
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14. Vigahha, double stars, named optionally as Vi^aMe 
and Viiia&hS, l.2.b2. The Tait. Samhita prefers the former 
and the Kathaha the latter form. Panmi himself prefers 
the singular form VUakha (IV.3.34). 

15. Anuradha, IV.3.34. 

17. Mula, IV.3.28. 

18.19. Athadha, IV.3.34. 

20. AhUjit, IV.3.36. 

21. 5rrt!'a«a, IV.2.23. The Kathaka Aafnhita luunes 
it as Ahattha {Vedie Index, 1.413), a term also known to 
Panini (IV.2.5 ; IV.3.48). The Kanka takes Ah’attha as 
the season when the beiries of the Pipal (Ficu$ rdipiota) 
ripen. 

22. SraviMia, IV.3.34. 

23. Sathbhiihaj, IV.3.36. 

24-25. Proshthapadd, a double fisterism ciilled Prosh- 
thapade and ProAithay^iddh (1.2.60), and also in the mascu- 
line gender as Proshthapada (V 4.120), a form used in the 
Tait. and also by Panini when speaking of the 

deity of this asterism (IV.2.25) to whom religious homage 
{bhakti) was paid by its devotees. 

26. Bevati, IV.1.146. 

27. Aivayuj, IV.3.36. The A^vayuji full-moon day 
was considered auspicious for .sowing crops (IV.3.45). 
OEDEllOF NAKSHATRAS—'iheVQdiic list of nMa- 
tras begins with Krittikd. According to Hopkins : ‘As late 
as Yajflavalkya’s law-book, 1.267, the Pleiades hold this 
position as opposed to the still later scheme (since c. 490 
A.D.) beginning with Aivini to indicate the vernal equinOK’ 
{J.A.O.S., XXIV, p. 34). Patafijali’s illustration Krittikd- 
Rohinyah to show the order of precedence in the astcrisms as 
required by a vdrttika on II. 2.34 points to the fact that up 
to his time the Eritttkds headed the list. 
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The question has to be considered in relation to Panini 
from a different stand-point. In mentioning a list of about 
ten stars Panini opens the list with Sravi»hji& : 

Sravitlitha — Phdguny — Anuradlid — Svati — Tiahym 
— Punarvasu — Haata — Virakh^ Ashadka — liahuld- 
luk (IV. 3.J4). 

What does the beginning with Sraviahthd indicate ? Now the 
list of the VeJaaga Jyotiaha also commences with Sravightka^ 
and Garga says that the Krittikdt are the first asterism for 
the ritual, while Sravithf.ha is the first for ordinary rekon- 
ing ; Karmatu Krittikdh prathamam (nakthatram), Sravishtha 
tu samkhySydh (cited by Tilak, The Orion, p, 30). Hopkins 
who discussed this question with reference to the Mahd- 
hhdrata evidence found that the Mahdbhdrata refers to two 
beginnings, via. (1) with Dhaniihtjid (another name of 
Sravishtha) as in the Vanaparva (230. 10), and (2) with 
Sravana as in the Asvamedha-parva (44.2, Sravanadini 
rikshdni) {J. A. 0. S. XXIV, p. 15, 34). Fleet discussing 
independently another Mahdhhdrata passage, ^jra^tVrarawa- 
pxlrvdni nakshatrdni chakara yah (Adiparva, 71.34) showed 
that the ‘two passages of the Mahdhhdrata, giving a Sra- 
vanadi list of the nakshatras are noteworthy as coming 
from a time when it was recognised that the winter solstice 
had travelled westwards from the first point of Sravishthi 
0hani$hthd), where it was placed by the astronomy which 
was preserved in the Jyotisha Vcddnga, and was in the 
preceding Nakehatra Sravam (J. It. A. S., 1916, p. 570). 
Panini’s mention of Sravishtha at the head of his list is 
evidently in conformity with the Vedafiga astromony and 
points to a time anterior to the revision of the Nakshatra 
list, or, as Dr. Keith would have it {J.R.A.S., 1917, p. 139), 
its refrora by substituting Sravana for Sravishtha. The 
point is of some importance for the relative chronology of 
PSnini, as explained in the last chapter. 

PSnini also subscribes to the Vedafiga conception of 
the nakshatras as a scale, divided into twenty-seven equal 
12 
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parts. Under this division of the ecliptic, the twelve 
months -were named after the moon’s entry into the man¬ 
sion of a particular star {Nakthatrena yuhtah kolah, IV. 2.3). 
When the full-moon was in conjunction with the asterism 
of CJiitra, that day was known as Ohaitrt PaurnamSil (IV. 
2.3), and the lunar month which included the Chaitri 
Paurnamatl was named Chaitra (VI. 2.21). The name of 
the star even without a suffix was used as synonymous 
with the time, for example, the expression adya Pmhyah 
indicated the day named after the star, as we name our 
days at present after the tithh like Pratipad, BvitiyS, etc. 
(IV. 2.4). 

Panini also regulates the naming of the day or night 
after two stars being in conjunction with the moon as 
JRSdhanurSdhlya and Ti$hyapunarvasavtya day (IV. 2.6). 

PSnini uses the word layna in the sense of sakta (VII. 
2.18) and not in the technical sense of railnam udaya- 
According to Dr. Kaye the system of the zodiac scale of 
twelve divisions replaced the naJahatra division of the 
ecliptic at a fairly late date, probably about 450 A. D. 
(Kaye, The Nakshatras and Precession, Ind. Ant. Vol. 
50, p. 45). 

SOLSTIOP—The »utra VIII. 4.25 (Ayanam eha) refers to 
antarayana or the time within the solstice, i. e. the period 
spent by the sun in proximity to the solstitial points. The 
alternative form antarayana denoted the countries situated 
within the tropics. 

SEASONS AND YEAR —The year is referred to under 
various names as varska (V. 1.88), sama (V. 1.85; V. 2.12), 
aammUara (V. 1.87) and hayana (III. 1.148; V. 1.130), the last 
word denoting both time and a kind of harvested paddy. 
The month-name Agrahayana points to its being the first 
month of the year. Panini also refers to the various terms 
making up the five-year cycle, «. g. Idvatiara, Samvatsara, 
Parivatsara (V.1.91-92). The ArthaSSatra mentions the cycle 
of five years as constituting one yuga. 
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The year was divided into two halves, each semester 
being known as than-mSga (V.1.83). The first half-year was 
called avaraaamS, and the loan to be repaid during that 
period was dvaratamaka (IV.3.49). 

Panini names all the six seasons, e. g. vamnta (IV.3.46), 
gttihm (IV.3.49), varaJia (IV,3.18 ; also called prSvriah 
(IV.3.17; 26), Harad (IV.3.12 ; 27), hemanta (IV.3.21-22) 
and Hsira (11.4.28). Each season (ritu) comprised two 
months, as shown by the mention of the two parts of 
a season, like pUrvavarthika and aparavarahika, the first and 
latter part of rams {Avayavad-ritoh, VII.3.11; see also Bhd- 
*hya, 1.1.72.18; I. 186 mentioning purva~ and apara-sarada 
and also -naidayha}. Patanjali tells us that sisira preceded 
vaaanla and that the winter solstice began with aisira (Hmra- 
vcuantavesudagayanatthau, Bhathya, 112,34; 1.436). In the 
Arthaiditra also uttardyana begins with iiiira, consisting of 
the two months Mdjha and Phalgana {Artha. 11.20 p. 109). 

VTUSSTA. NBW TEAR'S Panini refers to Fyu- 

ahta, the new year’s day, and to vaiyuahta the transanctions 
or payments made on that day (Tatra elxa dzyate karyam 
bhavavat, V.1.96 ; VyuahtUdibhyo'n, V.1.97). In the Vdrdhci 
Srauta SHtra pradoaha is the first ydma (3 hours) of the 
night, and vyuahta the fourth (Akutapdda Khanda III) ; but 
in the Arthaiaatra (II.6-7, pp. 60 and 64) as Dr. Shamasastri 
has shown, vyaaMa denoted the New Year’s day, i. e. the 
first day of the financial year commencing after the full- 
moon day of Aahadka {Aitha. Trans, pp. 59, 64 ; Preface, 
xxiv ;.also the paper 'Vyuahta or the Vedic New Year’s Day’ 
in the Proceedings of the Second Oriental Conference). Panini 
seems to use vyuahta in this special sense. Kautilya throws 
light on the nature of payments and business on this day. 
At the close of the financial year (rdja-varaha) on the Asha- 
<^hf, the Heads of the Accounts Department reported them¬ 
selves at Headquarters with their registers in sealed boxes 
{aamudra puata bhinda) and the cash balances (nJvl). There 
they declared the totals (agra^i) of the receipts {Sya)t expendi¬ 
ture (vyaya) and caah {ntvi) and then deposited the net 
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revenue in hand. Tnis illustrates the vaiyuthia payments of 
PSnini {tatra eha diyaU). 

Next ensued the intricate checking and verification of 
accounts which corresponds to the business called vaiyushta 
by Pacini (f«tra eha karyam). In the Arthasaitra, Vyuthia 
(i.e. cash balance on the opening day) formed the bed-rock 
of this checking, heading each of the three lists of audit- 
points (II.7.) In the Asokan Edicts, the yearly diary began 
on the Vyughta day.* 

Panini refers to the last day of the year ns samvataa- 
ratama (V.2.57), probably the day for the clearance of the 
tamvataarika loans (IV.3.50, ga^nvataare deyam 

PSnini refers to another allied term, vis. mahiiparalina, 
‘the great afternoon’ (VI.2.38). As the other words in the 
aiitra VI.2.38 like maha vrihi and 3IahS~l>harata are technical 
terms, mahapardhm also appears to be of the same categoiy. 
We may connect this word with the afternoon of the last day 
of the year, or better of Vyuahta itself. The SaryaprajHapti 
states that the new year began with the lonyeat day in the 
month of SrSvana (Proe. Second Oriental Conference, p, 38). 
This day was truly a Mahaparahna as its day-book (ahornpa) 
would be long kept open for entries after verification. The 
Mahahharata knows this term; Arjuna returning from the 
avayamvara ‘entered the house on the mahaparahna (day), 
surrounded by Brahmanas like the sun in the midst of the 
clouds’ (rnahatyathaparShne tu ghanaih aarya iv=savritak, 
Adiparva, Ciitical Poona edition, 181.40). The metaphor 
would be appropriate only in the rainy season. ' The 
BrShmanas wearing black antelope skins {rauravajina-vdai- 
bhih, Adi. 181. 35) overshadowed Arjuna as masses of dark 
clouds cover the sun. This connects Mahaparahna with the 
rainy season, and confirms its identification with Vyuahta^ 

1 Cf Atoka’s Minor Rock Edict, Brahmagiri, for counting the days 
of the year from the Vyushta day . ‘This proefatnation was issued by me 
on tour when 256 days had elapsed after Vyushta’.' 
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i.e. the Hew Year’s day in ^rSvana, considered from the 
Accounts point of view to be the “Longest Afternoon” of 
the whole year. 



Ch. Ill, Section 18. CURRENT PERSONAL NAMES 


Personal names always contain valuable linguistic ami 
chronological data. Proper names of different periods are 
marked by special features characteristic of that age. For 
example, the usual method of referring to a person in the 
J^xgveAa is to give his own name along with another epithet 
connected with his father’s name. In the later Vedic 
literature it was the gotra name. Sometimes the personal 
name was coupled with the name of the country or locality, 
e.g. Bhima Vaidarbha (Ait. Br., vii.34). In the Vamia lists 
of the late Brahmana period we find the fiequent use of 
metronymics, (P. V. Kane, Naming a Child or Person, 
I.H.Q., June 1938, pp. 227-228). On the other hand there 
is no evidence in Vedic Hteialure of individual names being 
derived from the names of Vedic gods or stais. Such 
naming came into vogue in much latei times with a change 
in religious beliefs. 

CLASSES OF NAMES KNOWN TO PANINI—Thtse: 
were of four principal classes: (1) Qotra names mentioned 
in Chap. IV, pMa 1 of the Aghtadhyayi, e.g, Gargyu. (2) 
Patronymics, e.g. Upagu’s son called Aupagava {Tasya- 
patyam, IV.1.92). (3) Names derived from localities, where 
they or their ancestors lived (niv^a and abhijana). They 
throw light on the geography of the country. (4) Personal 
names proper {manushya-nama, V.3.78 84) which are mainly 
dealt with in this chapter (also referred to as samjHds, 
V.3.65 ; VI.2.106 ; Vi,2.159 ; VI.2.165). 

THEIB SFECMAL FEATUBES-^Persoml n&mes in the 
time of Panini show three special features, viz. (1) names 
as compound of two units ; (2) names formed by contrac¬ 
tion, as Devaka for Devadatta ; and (3) names derived from 
stars {nakihatra-nSma), as SvStidatta. 
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Names which are compound words normally consist of 
a and an uttarapada (V.3.82), and the compound 

is either BaJiuvrihi or Tatpunuha. Almost all names in this 
section (V.3.79-83 ; VI.2.i06-115) are polysyllabic {hakvaefi), 
i.e. consisting of more than two syllables {urdhvam dvitiya- 
daeliah, V.3.83), the actual number of syllables being usually 
four or five. According to the Grihya Sutrat a name should 
have a Krk ending, and not a Taddhita. PSnini mentions 
two examples of this via. datta and sruta (VI.2.148). To 
these Patanjnli adds rakthUa (1.189) and gupta (1.37, ey. 
Amragupta, fialagupta). The above two features of names 
are ascribed to the Yajnikos by Patanjali (1.4), who must 
have based themselves on the tradition of the Grihya 
Sruras^. Besides hit ending, Panini mentions Mitra, .4jina 
(VI.2.165 ; V.3.82) and Sena (IV.1.152; VIII.3.99) as the 
second part of personal names. 

CONTRACTION —Contraction of names is unknown to 
Vedic literature, since the Gotra names were not susceptible 
to abbreviation. Only in the compound names do we find 
the elision of the uftarapada (V.3.82), or the retention only 
of its first two syllables (V.3.83). The contraction of a 
personal name is dictated by affection or endearment 
(anukampayam, V.3.76); e.g., VyaghrSjina was simplified to 
Vyaghraka (V.3.82); and Devadatta to Devika, Deviya 
and Devila (V.3.79). It might also be expanded into 
Devadattaka (V,3.78). In the opinion of the eastern 
grammarians, Upendradatta was shortened to Upada and 
Upaka (V.3.80), and to Upiya and Upila, the last being the 
form which must have been transformed into Upali, a name 
So well-known in Buddhist literature. 

NAMES DERIVED FROM. STARS {NAKSHATRA- 
NAMA )—Panini knows the custom of naming persons 

1 For rules about names in the Gfihyasutras, sec Hiranjaieti, ed. 
Kriste, IL4.I0 ; AtvalAjam, L13.5.6 ; K&thaka, nLlO.2 ; Paraskara, 1,17:2 i 
Apaslamba, VI.15.9 ; Milnam, 1,18.1. June, 1938, pp. 224-244, P. V, 

Kane) ; and also Gobhila, IL7.15-16 ; AnnkhiJyaM, 1.24 ; Kkidita, 11.2.31-32 ; 
Bhdradvuji, 1.26 ; Dr&hyiyana, 11,4.2. 
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after the asterism of their birth (IV.3.34; 37 ; VIII.3.100) ; 

Tisbya (a boy born under Tishya); Punarvasu (a boy 
born under Punarvasu, IV.3,34.* Such Nahshatra names 
are practically unknown in the entire Vedic literature 
(except perhaps Chitra and Ashadha, which also may be 
differently interpreted.* This class of names is post-Vedic 
and constitutes a chronological landmark in social 
history separating the age of the Sutras from that of the 
Brahmim. 

The OrthyoMutras show the earliest use of such names, 
according to Apastarnba, the nakshatra name is the sacred 
name of a person. The Khadxra, Varaha, Hiravyaheh and 
Qobliila Qrihyasutras contain injunctions for giving names 
based on stars (nahshatrSsraya nama). These fall in line 
with Paninian tradition. The use of such names is also 
found in P§H literature. The epigraphic records of the 
Maurya and Suhga-Satavahana periods also testify to the 
use of such names for about four centuries. 

A detailed analysis of the proper names in use in 
Panini’s time is given below. They fall under three gioups, 
I. Miscellaneous names, II. Star names, and III. Abbrevia¬ 
ted names. I. Miscellaneous Names : (1) Names with 

visva as the prefix (Bahuvrthau visvam samjnai/am, VI.2.106). 
The pre-Paninian examples are Visvamitra, Visvamanas 
[Jaimiritya Brahmam), Visvasaman; and Vissakamma 
(1.314), Vissasena king of Varanasi (11.345), Vessabhu 
Buddha, Vessamitla, a former king (porSnakaraja) (VI.251), 
and Vessantara in the Jatahu. 

(2) Names ending in udara, a»m and ishu {UdarSiveshu- 
shu, VI. 2. 107). The names cited in the KaHka,y\z. Vriko- 
dara, Harya^va, Mabeshu seem to be pre-Plninian. Allied 

1 Tishj/afcha mavovakah Punarvasu chu miinavakau Tishya-Punarvasava)u 
iPatafijali takes these examples implied in sutra, 1.2.65 {Bhastya, I.XSl). 

3 Ab Chitra GfttigySyana {Sdnkha Ar. Uhl) •, AshSdha Sayavasa 
CyaimiHiya Br.) who was a grAmani of the S^rkarakshyas ; Ashiidhi Sautiro- 
mateya {Satapatha Br., VI.S,1.37), son of Aahadha and SuiromatEi. 
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classical instances are absent except BahusodarT Devadkita 
found in a Jataka (VI. 83). 

(3) Names ending in karna (VI.2.112), as Mayurakarna 
{Siv&di-ganat IV. 1. 112), and a few others in the Qana-patha. 

(4) Names ending in kanfha, priththa, grtva and. jangka 
(V.2.114). Such names are rare in Vedic literature, except 
Sitiprishtha and Sitikantha. PSnini mentions Kalasi- 
kantiia, Damakantha, and Kharljahgha in the Upakadi group 
(II. 4. 69). Talajahgha cited in the Kasikd was an earlier 
name. Manikantha occurs in the Jatakat (II. 282). 

(5) Names ending in stinga (VI. 2. 115). Rishyasrihga 
is the only example in the Buddhist or classical period. 

(6) Names with the instrumental form manatd as prefix 
(VI. 3. 4). The KdsikS cites ManasSdatta and Manasa- 
gupta, but there is no instance of their actual use in 
literature. 

(7) Names ending in mitra (VI. 2. 165). These were 
only few in Vedic literature, but are very popular in the 
post-Paninian period, c.g. Sarvamitta {Jat. V. 13), Jitamitta 
{Jat. I. 37), Chandamitta {Jdt. I. 41), etc. The later 
epigraphical records* show abundant use of wiira-ending 
names. 

(8) Names ending in ajina (VI. 2. 165). KaiikS cites 
Vfikajina, Kulajina and Krishnajina. In the Jatakas the 
only examples are Migajina (VI. 58) and Kanhajina 
(daughter of Vessantara, VI. 4S7). PSnini himself refers 
to Krishnajina in the Upakadi (II. 4. 69) and Tika-Kitavddi 
(II. 4. 68) groups. The paucity of ajinanta names in 


1. The Sanchi inscriptions have Balamitra, Sattigbamitra ( = Sagha- 
mita), Ahimitra, Satyamitra Sachamita) among males, and N&gamitra, 
Uttaramitra, Vasumitra, Rishimitrs (=Isimita), Jitamita, and simply MitrS, 
among females (Bnhler's £rVt of Proper Names from Sanchi Ina., Ep. Jnd., 
Vol. IT, pp. 403.407} ; Bharhut adds Saughamitra and Gargamiira (Lyders 
List Nos. 759, 832) ; the Paiichala coins give, Brihaspatimitra, Agnimitra, 
Bhanumitra, Bhflmimitra, Dhruvamitra, PhSlgunTmitra, Saryamitra, 
Vishonmitra (Allan, Indian Chins, p. cxvii) ; also Praiapatimitra (JJV5/., 
HI. 1. 1). 
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literature may be due to the elision of ajina as noted by 
Panin i : AjinUntaiif-ottarapadalopaSeha, V. 3, 82. For exa- 
mpi, Vyaghrajina was contracted to VvSghraka. 

(9) Names of species (Jati-nama) adopted as personal 
names (inantuhya-nama, V. 3. 81), eg. Vyaghaka, Sirnhaka. 
Besides the suffix ka, tbe other forms were VySghrila. 
Simhila (Buhler's Sanchi Li»t). This custom of deriving 
names from animals was unknown in the Vedic period. 
Panini makes reference to the contemporary ideals of 
personal bravery in instituting comparisons with the strength 
of a tiger or a lion (Upamitam vyaghradibMh tamanydprayoge, 
II. 1. 56). 

(10) Names ending in sena (VIII. 3. 99), Panini refers 
to tendnta names in tfdra, IV. 1. 152 (Senanta-lakshana- 
karib/ii/aseha). Famous examples of such names in the lists 
of Vedic teachers are Yajiiasena (Taitt. S. V.38.1 ; Kathaha. 
S. XXI.4) or Yajnasena' and Rishtishena (Niruhta, II. 11) ; 
Patnnjali adds Jatasena as the name of a Kishi. As ancient 
examples of such names among Kskattriyas, Patanjali 
points out Ugrasena Andhaka, Vishvaksena Vrishni and 
Hhimasena Kuril. They become common in the post- 
PSninian times, e.g. VSrishena and Harishena in Patanjali 
{loc, cit.) Sottbisena {Jat. V. 88, Skt Svastisen), Surasena 
{Jat. VI. 280), Ugrasena (Uggasena king of Banaras, IV. 
458), Upasena (Jat. 11 449), Atthisena (Jat. III. 352), 
Nandisenn (minister of Assakaraja, Jat. III. 3), Jayasena 
{Jat. Nidana, p. 41), Chandasena {Jat. VI. 157) and Bhadda- 
sena {Jat, VI. 134) in the Jatakas. Also Dhamasena, 
Varasena at Sanchi; Nagasena (Luder’s Litt, 719), Mahenda- 
sena (Luder’s Lut, 850) at Bharhut; and Asadasena from 
Pabhosa. 

As shown by Panini (VIII. 3. 100) some personal names 
were formed by prefixing names of starts to the ending »ena, 

1. Descendant of Yajflascna also called ^ikhatjdin, AawA. 5r. VII4. 

In a list compiled from the Ja,minima Br., Dr. Caland also givcs'Suivatv 
Yajiiasena. 
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e.g. Robinisena, Bharanisena, etc., and Satabbishaksena a 
name although seldom found in actual use, is implied in 
Panini’s rule, VIII, 3.100 {agakarad). 

(11) Names ending in dalla and Sruta, and implying 
blessing (VI. 2.148), e. Devadatta, 'be whom the gods 
have bestowed,’ and Vishnusruta, ‘he whose wishes Vishpu 
may hear.’ These are examples of names ending in a Krit 
suffix of which we hear so often in the Qrihyaautra». We 
do not usually come across any real name ending in Sruta 
in the Vedic or Buddhist literature. The number of names 
ending in datta is also limited, as Brahmadatta (Jaim. Br., 
king of Kosaln. also called Prasenajita), Punardatta and 
Suryadatta {SdnJcli. Ar. VIII. 8); but in Buddhist literature 
they are more common, as Devadatta, Bhuridatta 

VI, 167), Matidatta {Jat. IV. 342), Yafifiadatta Brahma- 
nakurnSra [Jat. IV. 30), Somadatta [Jat. VI. 170). These 
become a regular feature in the post-Paninian period, e. g. 
Aggidatta, Vayu-, Yama-, Id* (=Indra-), Rishi- ( = Isi.), 
Brahma- (ssBaha-), Upendra- ( = Upida- or Upeda-), 
Uttara-, Vaisramana*, Pushya*, Ganga-, Dharma- and 
NSgadatta, etc., (cf. BhQhler’s Sanchi Litt). According tO' 
Katy5yana (I. 4. 58-59), Maruddata would be equal to 
Marutta {Bha»hya, 1. 341). Patanjali cites Yajnadatta and 
Devadatta as typical names of Brahmanas [BhSshya, I. 1.3; 
I. 189), often shortened simply to Datta (I. 1.45; I. 111). 

(12) Sevala, Supari, Visala, Varuna and Aryama 
{Sevala-Supari-ViSala-Varun = Aryamadiriam tritiyat, V.3. 84) 
—these formed the first part (purvapada) of names and the 
three endearment suffixes, ika, iya and ita, added after 
them caused the elision of all the syllables after the third. 
For example, Sevaladatta or ^valendradatta was shortened 
to Sevalika, Sevaliya or ^evalila; Suparyasirdatta to 
Suparika, Supariya and Suparila; and VisSladatta to 
Vis'alika, Visaliya and VisSlila. 

In the Jatakoa the equivalent of Sevala is Slvali- 
kurnSra tl. 408), or the feminine SivalldevI, wife of king 
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Maha-Janaka (VI. 37). The form Devi SivalS occurs at 
Bbarhut in the name of this JStaka (Lucier’s Litt No. 709). 

The names in this tutra seem to refer to minor deities 
Twho were propitiated to grant the boon of a son, to be 
named after them. Most probably these were names of 
Yakthu. Visala is definitely a yalaha named in the assem- 
Wy of Kubera (Sabbaparva, 10.16). Sevala, who gives 
or treasure, also seems to be a yakslia. Sevalendra would 
then denote, Kubera (lord of Sevala), and a child born by 
propitiating him was called Sevalendradatta, or by the 
shortened names Sevalika, etc. Even Vedic gods were 
worshipped as yaJeihcu in folk religion. According to the 
AtSnatiya Sutta {Dlghanikaya, 32) Indra and Varuna are 
Both yakthas like Manibhadra. Aryaina was closely related 
with child-birth and invoked for easy delivery {Atharva, 
I. 11.1). A child would thus be named after him, but the 
use of the name is rare, only one instance being recorded 
at Bharhut as Ayama (Luder’s Litt No. 831). Varuna was 
also the name of a Lokapaila and of a Nagaraja. Its use is 
frequent in the Kumbha Jataka (V. 12). Katyayana’s 
varttika on this siitra begins with Varuna, not Scvala. It 
shows that the antra formed part of an earlier grammar 
from which Panini borrowed and recost it by adding three 
names of tutelary deities famous in his days viz, Sevala, 
Supari and Visala. But KatySyana retained for purpose of 
reference in his vSrttika the original form of the aiitra as it 
began with Varuna. 

(13) Names like Gosala, Kharsala {Sthananta-gosala- 
khara^dlaeheha, IV. 3.35), VaisasSla or VatsasSla (IV. 3 36) 
are derived from places of birth, Gosala is a historical 
example, also called Mankbali, which corresponds to Panini’s 
Maskari (VI. 1.154). As a popular name it occurs at 
Bharhut (Luder’s Litt, No. 853). 

(14) Names ending in putra, and preceded by a Mascu¬ 
line word (Putrah pumbhyah, VI. 2.132), as Kaunatiputra. 
They have an initial acute accent (Sdy udaCta). As counter- 
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examples, were names preceded by the name of the mother^ 
as Garglputra and Vatsiputra, and distinguished by the 
acute accent on the final vowel. The practice of adding the 
mother’s name to putra is found in the Vaihsa list of teachers 
in the Satapatha Brahmana beginning with S5njlvl-putra 
(Vedio Index, 11.443 ; Br. U., VI. 5), A Katyayanl-putra 
(Jatukarnya) and a PratiyodhI-putra also occur in the SdAJch. 
Aranyaka (III.10 ; VII.13). It shows that such names formed 
part of a well recognised practice considered honourable. 
According to P5nini, one’s designation after the gotra name 
of one’s mother {gotra-atu) implied censure (IV.1.147), 
because it was supposed that the mother’s name would be 
adopted only in the event of the father’s name being un¬ 
known {Kaiiha, Pitur-aaamvij^ane mMra vyapadeto' paiyatyct 
kuUd). But there seems to have been a change later on 
and Patanjali states that there is honour in being address¬ 
ed by the mother’s name, as Garglmata, Vstslmata 
{BMahya, VII.107 ; HI. 3-10 matflnam matach putrSrtham 
arhate). 

F'emale names are regulated in sutra, IV.1.113, on 
which the KaHkd cites Sikahita and Chintita. This rule 
also refers to women named after rivers, and also to their 
apatya or descendants e.g. Yamuna, son of Yamuna. The 
VSrahx Orihyaantra states that a girl should not be named 
after a river and this form of naming is not approved by 
Manu (III.9) also. 

II. Nak»liaird-Nama ; (15) Panini deals at length with 
names derived from stars (1V.3,34;36,37 ; VIII,3-100). The 
Grikyaautraa refers to the nakahatra name in addition to the 
personal name. According to Apastamba the star name 
was kept a secret ; Gobhila enjoins that the teacher was to 
give his pupil a nakahatra name which he used in bowing 
to him {abMvadatiiya nama, Gobhila Gj-ihya, 11.10.23-23-24). 
The Grihyaautraa of Sankhayana^ Nadira, MSnava and 
Hiranyakdt are also of the same opinion. Originally adop¬ 
ted as a secret name, the nakahatra name as being convenient 
to utter became later on as popular as the gotra name, e.g. 
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Moggallana Tissa in which the star name and the Qotra 
name are coupled. 

Birth under a particular asterism {Tatra jatak, IV.3.25) 
inspired such names. In PSnini’s time stars were regarded 
as deities to whom regular worship {jbhakti) was shown. As 
such the star names are indicative of the religious attitude 
of the people based on a belief in numerous tutelary deities, 
including those presiding over the several asterisms. 

In star names the suffixes are often dropped (IV.3.37), 
^.g. Rohina from Robinl. Persons, both male and female, 
were named after firavish^hS (•sDhanishthS), Phalguni, 
Anuradha, Svati, Tisbya, Punarvasu, Hasta, Visakba, 
AshSdha and Bahula {i.e. Krittika) without adding any 
suffix, i.e, the star name was synonymous with the personal 
name, eg. 6ravishthah, Phalgunah, etc. From Abhijit, 
Asvayuk and Satabhishak the terminations were optionally 
dropped (IV.3.36), e.g. Abhijit and Abhijita, etc. 

As stated above the star names are unknown in Vedic 
literature, but became popular in the time of Panini and 
later. For example, Visakba, Punabbasu, ChittS, Pottha* 
pada, Phagguni, Phussa and Tissa or Upatissa occur in the 
Jatahae ; to which may be added Pbaguna, Phaguli, Tisaka, 
Upasijha ( = Upasiddhya), Sijha, Pusa, Pusaka, Pusinl, 
Bahula (cf. Panini’s Bahula), SStila (=Svatigupta, or 
-datta). Asadha, Mula, Pothaka, Pothadeva {ts» Proshtha- 
devl), RohinI or Roha, etc., from Sanchi; and Bharanideva, 
Anuradha and Sona (=§rBvana) from Bharhut (Lader’s 
784, 874). 


III. Abbreviated Watnet ; (16) Names ending in ika 
(V.3.78). A polysyllabic name was shortened in order to 
express affection. Only the first two syllables were retained 
with a suffix added, e.g. Devika from Devadatta; Yajnika 
from Yajftadatta ; Chhadika at Sanchi from Chhandodatta 
{Litt. 380); and Yasodatta {Lut. 757). 
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{17) Names with iya suffix (saghan, V.3.79) added as 
before, e.g. Deviya and Yajniya. The Jatakas add Giriya (III. 
322),Chandiya (s-Chandakumara, VI.137), Nandiya (11.199; 
same as Nandika, 11.200, or Nandaka) Bhaddiya ( = Bhadra* 
sena, BhadrakSra or Bhadrasala, 1.140; VI.135), Megbiya 
( = Meghakumlra, IV.95) and Sabhiya (VI.329;, but they 
are rare in Bharhut and Sanchi inscriptions. 

(18) Names ending in ila (=V.3.79), e.g. Devila from 
Devadatta, and Yajflila from Yajnadatta. The Jstakas men¬ 
tion Guttila (11.248), Makhila (=)VIakhadeva, ifat. Nidana- 
katha, p. 41) ; in Sanchi records are found Agila (=Agnidat- 
ta), Satila (SvSti-datta), Nagila (NSgadatta), Yasila, Yakhila 
(=Yakshariatta), Samghila, Budhila ; and from Bharhut 
Mahila (L.L.766), Yakhila (846) and Gha^ila (L.L.850). 

(19) Names with the prefix were shortened in the 
opinion of Eastern teachers, by adding ada and akx {mvuoh) 
(Pracham up3dtr-a^aJ-vuohau eka, V.3.80), e.g. Upendra- 
datta shortened to Upada and Upaka (in the east) and into 
Upiya, Upila and Upika according to other teachers (V.3.78- 
79), together with Upendradattaka. 

Upaka occurs as a gotra name in Panini (II.4.69), and 
Upagn and UpajTva in the Jaimintya Brahmana (Caland 
199.249). But such names became more popular after 
Panini. 

The Bddhist name Up5li (1.140) may be from Upila. 
At Sanchi, however, the name appears in full as Upedadatta, 
Upidadatta or Opedadatta. Other names with upa, were 
Upaka, an Ajlvika {Jat. 1.81), Upakamsa {Jat. IV.79), Upa- 
kanchana {Jat. IV.395) and Upajotiya {Jat. IV.382). 

(20) Names ending in *a, a sffix added to denote (1) 
inferiority {kutsite, V.3.75), e.g. Pornaka, name of a servant; 
and (2) benediction {Ssiski, 111.1.150), eg. Jivaka (May you 
live !), Nandaka (May you prosper !). 

fiHOBTENED NAMES IN USE AFTER PANINJ~Ks- 
tyayana and Patafijali recwd in the following rules and 
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snffixes post-PStjinian tendencies to form abbreviated names 
of later times: 

(а) Retaining the first four syllables, against two in 
Panini (V.3.83), e.g. Brihaspatika from Brihaspatidatta, Pra- 
jSpatika from Prajapatidatta. Pajaka {Jataka, III.463) 
derived from Prajaka ( = Prajapatidatta) follows Paniiii’rule. 

(б) Adding ka suffix for Panini’s ika (No. 16 above) ; 

Devaka and Yajnaka for Devadatta and Yajnadatta ; 

also Pahaka (Jat. 1.40, Prabhaknral, Sonaka (V,247, §ona- 
nanda), Sachchaka {VI.478, Satyayajna) in the Jatakas, and 
Balaka (for Baladeva, Balarama, Balamitra), Piisaka, Dha- 
maka, etc., at Sanchi. 

(fl) Adding la for Panini’s Ua (No. 18 above), after 
words ending in m, e.g. Bhanula for Bh5nudatta; Vasula for 
Vasudatta; also Bandhula (SeuSpati of Kosiila, Jat IV. 14 b) 
and Rahula (=*Rahudatta, born under the pfcinet Rabu). 

(d) Eliding the first part of the name, against Panini's 
second {uttarapada-lopa) and then adding the same suffixes, 
Devadatta would give, e.g. Dattika, Dattila, Dattiya, 
Dattaka ; or Devadatta might become Datta, and Deva 
without any suffix. (Cf. Bhathga giving Bhama for Satya* 
bhama, 1.111). 

Panini’s Senaka (V.4.112), appears to be a Senaiita 
name formed by dropping parvapada and adding ka, showing 
the antiquity of this custom. 

Thus the single name Devadatta could appear in eleven 
forms: (1) Devadattaka, (2) Devika, (3) Devila, (4) Deviya 
according to Panini; and (5) Devaka, (6) Dattika, (7) Datti¬ 
la (8) Dattiya, (9j Dattaka, (10) Deva, (11) Datta according 
to the later rules in the Bhdthya. 

The following features of names in Panini's time 
thus stand out: (1) The use of a personal name as distinct 
from a geAta name. A man was asked both his norm and 
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gotra {Jat. VI.243, namagotlaH cha puehchhi) ; cf. also Virata 
asking Yudhisbthira his gotra and nama (Virataparva, 7.11). 
The Bhikkhus who took pahhajja retained their personal 
names as vvell as gotras {nanandma, ndndgotta, Vinayapitaka, 
B. C. Law, Pali Lit. I. xni). 

( 2 ) Some names typical in Paijini but rare in Vedic 
literature had the endings mitra, sena, datta, iruta, karm, 
Linga, or were prefixed by upa. 

(3) Personal names after stars unknown in Vedic litera¬ 
ture are numerous in Panini, Grihyasutras and Pali litera¬ 
ture. The liaudhayana Gfifiyases'liaBwtra giving a list of star 
names ofl’eis the closest parallel to Panini {Asht. IV.3.34-37 ; 
iJawd. 1.11.9-18). 

(4) The shortening of names, unknown in the Vedic 
literature, and passed over in silence in the Grihyasutras, 
was popular in the time of Panini and the Buddhist litera¬ 
ture Panini knows of it as a practice well-established both 
in time and over a wide area including eastern India (V.3.80). 


13 



CHAPTER IV 


ECONOMIC conditions 

V^ITTI {Economy )—The science ol economics later known 
as Vartta may be connected with the word T’'riUi, or econo¬ 
mic pursuits, such as hinhi (agriculture), vanijya (trade and 
commeice) and pa^upalyu (cattle-rearing), about which 
P5nini furnishes interesting particulars. Panini uses the 
genera! term Janapsdi viitti (IV. 1. 42) to indicate the econo¬ 
mic pursuits followed in a region or Stale. The term 
janapodl was older than Panini and is referred to by Yaska 
in the expression JSnapadi$hu vidyata// puriisha-viseiho bhavati, 
‘One gains celebrity by pioficiency in the economic pursuits 
of the Janapada State’ {Nirukta, 1. 16). 

1. AGRICULTURE 

KJ^ISni {AG bilCULTURE) —Panini mentions agriculture 
as kiuhi, derived from the root high, to plough, altliough 
the term was not restricted to mere ploughing. Katyayana 
and Pataujali have an interesting discussion that hiahi 
denotes not merely ploughing, but includes collectively all 
other operations of agiiculture, such as the supply of seeds, 
implements, animals, and human labour.* 

I’anini refers to cultivators tilling the soil, to officers 
measuiing the fields (hhftrakara), to agriculture implements 
as haU and haH, and to the various piocesses of agriculture, 
ploughing 111.1.21 ; III.1.117; 111,2.183 ; V.4.5S ; 

V.4.121 ; IV.4^»1 ; IV.4.'J7), sowing {rapa, IV.3.44 ; V.1.45), 
weediiig {midaharham, IV. 4.88), hat vesting (lavava, VI. 
1.140), threshing {khala, IV.2.50,51) and winnowing (nith- 
jwatia, III.3.28). ' 


prathidhinam karoti sa knshj-arthah (Bhiiskja, III.1.26 ; 
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CULTIVATORS—Vernal calls the husbaadraen krisJavalx 
{Ho^ah kriiliyafuti-parhhado valaeh, V.2.112), a new word 
which had replaced the older Vedic term kriihti, denoting 
people in general, as the most numerous class amongst 
them was the agriculturists {Vedie Index, 1.183). KindSa, 
another Vedic term (Rigveda IV. 57.8 ; Veiie Index, 1.159) 
for the tiller of the soil, is only referred to in a later 
VnSdi tiitra {MiScrieh ehopadhayah km lopa'i-cha lo nam cha, 
V! 56). 

In the post-Biahmanical period the older word krishti 
must have been replaced by the more expressive ktislmala, 
'one following agriculture as his profession,’ formed by 
adding to krieki the new suffix veds. 

LAND AND FIELDS —A village included cultivated and 
uncultivated land. The land which was not under the 
plough included ("wAara (wasteland, V.2.107), yoohara, pas¬ 
tures (III. 3.119), including cattle-ranches {vraja, III. 3.119), 
and cattlepens (yoehtha, V.2.18). 

The cultivated land was divided into separate hold¬ 
ings known as kshetra (Dhanyanam hhavam kihetre khafl, 

V, 2.1). The distribution of plots implied some kind of 
cadastral survey of which Panini give.s indication when he 
refers to the measuring of fields in terms of the kdnda 
measure. Almost synonymous with kshetra was keddra 
(IV.2.40) which word is unknown in the earlier Brahmani- 
cal literature. l>nt the Arthaidatra understands kaddra in 
the sense of a wet-field, and possibly it was distinguished 
from kshetra in this special sense. A collection of adjoining 
wet fields was known as kaiddrya or kaiddraka. Other 
areas used as barn (khali, IV.2.50) were close to one 
another in a group called khalint (IV.2.51) or khalya (IV.2. 
50). The general woid for arable land was karsha (IV,4.v7), 
but the area actually brought under the plough was 
called hdya (IV.4.97) and «I(ya (IV.4.91). iTafya was the 
unit of land cultivated with one plough, as may be inferred 
from the e.xamples dvi-hdya and triAialya cited in the 
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Kanha (IV.4,97). Pataujali distinguishes a bigger unit of 
land measure called parawa-Aulya, in excess of the normal 
unit halya, and similarly parama-«ztya of $ttya [Bhashya^ 
1.1.72; 1,186). 

The word »Jt5 (IV.4.91) is as old as the B-iyveda. (IV\ 
57.6-7), and is used in the later Saihhitas also, where it, 
variously represents the personified deity of agticultuie 
and also furrow. Gradually the former .sense fell into 
disuse. In the ArthasaHra sita retains its oldei meaning 
of the goddess of agriculture only in one place and there 
also it appears to he in an old quotation : Sita me lidliya- 
tarn devl hljeslm cha dJianeshu eha (Arth, Text, II 24). Its 
more common sense in Kautilya is agricultural pioduce, 
specially from the crown lauds. ‘Whatever in the shape of 
agricultural produce is brought in by the Superintendent 
of Agriculture (of crown lands) is termed $lta' (ArtA. 11.15, 
p. 93 ; also p. 60). 

In the AgJitadhyai/i x'lta has no such technical meaning. 
It means furrow described by a plough, and altya denotes a 
field brought umler the plough {aUayii samitam amjataih, 
lahetram aityam, IV.4,91), 

In the chapter Sanya devatd (IV.2.24-33) Panini men¬ 
tions the Vedic deities of agiicnlturc, Suna and Stra 
(IV.2.32). According to Yaska these icpresented Vayu and 
Aditya, but according to others ‘the share and the plough,' 
{Vedie Index, II. 386). Oblations to these agricultural 
deities were known in the time of Panini. 

MEASUREMENT AND SURVEY—The distribution of 
plots among individual peasants must have depended oa 
some kind of land survey which took note of the area and 
boundaries of fields. Panini gives an indication of this 
when he prescribes the rule for e.xpressing the area of a 
field in terms of a measure known as Jtanda. The »ntra 
Kandantat kahetre (IV.1.23) states that the word kanda 
preceded by a numeral takes the feminine affi.x t,ap, 
if the derivative word relates to a field. The 
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word denoting the area of a cultivated field {k$hetra- 
hhaUi) must have been the object of the present tUra. Tbe 
Kanka cites dvi-kanda to denote a field measuring two 
kandas. Similarly, tri-kdndu etc. with other numerals. 
lianda is later interpreted as 16 cubits (shodai-aratny-iyamo 
dandah kStjdam ; Balamanorama). Thus 1 sq. = 24x24 
sq. ft, 

KSnETRAKAnA(\\\.2.2\), of afield’—This 

term denoted an officer who divided the cultivable area 
into plots by survey and measurement. Megasthenes also 
lefejs to officeis whose duty was to measure lands for 
pm poses of the assessment of revenue {Frag.i^). They 
might bo, the RajjunrUhakas of the jStakas who measured 
the lain! with a rope. He bad the rank of an amdtya, 
.siiiveyed the fields and measured them with a rope tied 
to pegs, of which one end was held by him and the other 
by the owner of the field (Kurudhamna Jat., III. 276). 
The halya measure of land is c.xplained by Panini as 
lutlwya k'trshah, i. e. the area cultivated by one plough (IV. 
4.97) Multiples of the/wZya land measure were expressed 
as di'i-halya, tridiaJya. Manu leicrs to a measure of land 
called kulx equivalent to two plough-lands (Manu, VII. 119, 
KuUnka), same as dohalika af land-grants. 

CLARSIFICAIION OF FIELDS— classifies fields, 
firstly on the basis of the crop grown (V. 2. 1-4), and 
secondly in terms of the quantities of seed required for 
their sowing (V. 1.45-46). 

As examples of fields named after the crops grown 
(Dhanyanath hhavane kshetre khafi, V. 2.1), we have: vraiheya 
for vuhi, saleya for iali (V. 2.2). Other similar names 
were yavya barley, yavakya for a kind of rice, shashtikya 
for the Mhauhtika lice so called from its ripening in two 
months, tilya or tailina for sesamutn, matkya or 
for beans, umya or aumlna for linseed, hliangya or hkangina 
for hemp, and atiavya or field for the anu crop 

^Panieum Miliaoeum, now called china, V. 2.3-4). 
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The size of a field is also indicated by the quantity of 
seed required for its sowing (Ta»i/u vapah, V. 1.45), e. </. a 
field sown with a praitha measure of seed was called 
prdsthika; similarly draunika and kharlka. Panini refer.s 
to pMrika as a field requiring a patra measure of seed 
(V. 1.46, patratya vapah). 

The fields were also called after the crops for which 
they were suitable (Tagmai liitam, V. 1.5), e. g. fields for 
bailey called yavya, for beans tnaahya, and for sesamum 
Ulya (V. 1.7). 

AQRICULTUUAL mPLEMItl!iTS-i:\K plough is 
named (sira-n«mii, VI. 2.187) in several sntras as ftaZa (III. 
2.183; IV. 3.124; IV. 4.81; VI. 3.83). Lahgala, a plough in 
the Jtigveda and later (Vedic Index, 11. 231), was one of the 
synonyms of «?ra referred to in gatra, VI. 2.187.* A laige 
plough was called kali (HI. 1.117), which was also known 
as jitya, perhaps from its utility to breakeven the hardest 
ground and to leclaim waste land. (III. 1.117). The two 
words hali and Jitya are still preserved in the Avadhi dialect 
where reciprocal assistance in tillage is called hurt or jiht 
(Patrick Carnegie, Karhahri Teehniealitiia, Allahabad (1877), 
p. 14), This implied the lending of one's plough and bullocks 
to one's neighbour. 

Panini mentions three classes of farmers: (1) not posse¬ 
ssing a plough of their own {ahali, also called apahalti, apa- 
Sira or apalangala, VI. 2-187) ; (2) having a good plough 

(auhalah, auhalih) ; and (3) with a bad plough [durhali or 
durhala, V. 4.121). 

Katyayana considers the plough as a mark of prosperity 
in the benedictory formula •Svasti lhavale saliahnldya or 
sahalaya,' ‘May you have good luck with your plough !’ 


. Katyayana is more explicit and 
2.9. (Bhashya, II, 99, IdA^la-graha), 


Id/igala in 


a vdrttika on 
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The plough was made up of three parts ; (1) the long 
wooden pole (2) the central bent portion called potra 

(III. 2.183), and (i) the plough-share or Icuh fitted in the 
fotra and made of iron {aymiikara, IV. 1.42). In Vedic 
literature the share was calle.d pJiala (Vedio Index, 11.58 ; 
If-ig. IV.57-58). The plough was drawn by bullocks (IV. 
4.81) Called 'halikoL or sairika, as distinguished from others 
for drawing carts and chariots (IV.4.76 ; IV.4 80). They 
were fastened to the yoke {yuga) by a rope called yotra or 
yoifrd (111.2.182), or leathern thongs called naddJin (III.2. 
182). In the Khandikaii^ group we have yuga and varatra, 
which refer to the yoke and the thick long rope used for 
lifting water from a well, still called tarat in western and 
harrd in eastern Hindi. The whip was called vyaja (Ill.i. 
119) and totra (111.2.132); the spade khanitra (111.2.184) and 
a/c/ia«a or rti/igwa (III 3.125) ; the hoe for uprooting weeds 
and stumps (HI.3.83). The ripe grain was cut 

with a sickle for which besides the old Vedic word datra 
(III.2.182) a new word lavitra (III.2.184) had come into 
use. Yaska [Nir. 11.2) says that the sickle was called 
datra in the North, and dati* in the East. Patanjali 
repeats this information. 

AGlllOULTURAL OPERAriONS~Th& operations of 
agriculture aie neatly summed up in the Satapatha Brahmna 
(1.6.1.3), as ploughing, sowing, reaping and threshing 
{krishantak, vapantah, lunantah, mrinantuh). In the A$hta- 
dhyayi all these are distinctly mentioned. 

(i) Ploughing {kar$ha). The ploughed land was called 
halya (IV.4.97). Ploughing is referred to by the new term 
halayati, ‘he holds the plough’ (111.1.21).® We learn from 

1 The Khandihiidi group (IV.2.45) in one of those gana$ which had 
been subjected to’a searching analysis by Pataitjali (11.280) and all subse¬ 
quent commentators, and hence its text may be considered reliable. 

2 Datir latananht PTdchjeshu, ddtram Udlchycshu (ATtr. II-2. ,• 
Bhashjra, 1.9). 

3 Mujida . hala-kala-krita-lusttbhyah nich, 1II.1.21. According to 

KatyHyana halo is the substitute for the original hah (Sre Bhiishfa, 11.28). 
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Patafijali that agricultural labour was employed for 
ploughing. It enabled the owner of the land to sit in a 
corner and supervise the ploughing done by five hired 
labourers {eJeante t&thntm-aiina uehyate paficJiaf'hir-halaih 
kriihatUi, tatra hhavitvyath paHeltahhir-haJ aih harthayatUi, 
Bliathya, 11.33)- The labourers received hhakta or food in 
lieu of wages. This food was supplied at the time required. 

The Greeks in India were struck with the amazing 
fertility of the soil {Meg. Frag.I) and the skill of the 
agriculturists (Arr. Amh. V.6) Panini knows of deep 
ploughing. It was effected by driving the plough twice 
(ivitlya-hiroti), or thrice {tritlya-Jcaroti, V.4.58). The Artha^ 
Saitra aho (11.24, p. 11'i) leteis to ploughing three tunes 
(triM kanhakan) in heavy lains. Pruiini also refeis to 
ploughings done more than three times {Hathkhyaynf’cha 
gunSntaySh, V.4.59). To make cultivation more Irmtful 
and intensive it was the custom to plough the same field 
over again from one end to the othei in a re\erse direction 
(tanha karoti, V.4 53; anulomaknthutm hh-tram punah prati- 
lomam krisliut-ity-arfhah). The Gietk.s t( slify to the caicftil 
ploughing habits of the people in this couniiy {Meg. Fiag.I). 

(ii) Sowing (rapu). After the soil wa« prepaied by 
ploughing, It was fit to be sown (eapya, III 1.126'. In some 
cases ploughing was done in a field with seed nlrendy 
scatteied in it, e.g. htjakaroti (V.4.58), which the Kasika 
explains as $aha lijena viUkhrnam karoti. 

The sowing of mixed crops was also known, specially 
during the rainy season. Palanjali states that sesamum 
was sown with beans, but in such combining beans pre¬ 
dominated as the main crop and sesamum was subsidiary, 
so that the ploughing was done accoiding to the require¬ 
ments of the mam crop. The seeds of the minor crop were 
scattered at sowing (Bhathya on II.3.I9'. The trend of 
Patafijali’s discussion is that the mixing of tila with masha 
is not obligatory for good germination, for if it were so, 
then both the crops would have to be considered as 
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principal crops. Only when one is the principal {pradham) 
as ffi3«A(z, and the other secondary as tila (in this case), 
can the sentence tilaxh taha mathan vapati be an appropriate 
example of tiitra II.3.19, Sjhapukte apradJtane {Bhashya 
on II.3.19). 

Farming is an operation vitally connected with Mother 
Earth and the farmers naturally attached great religious 
significance to the actual sowing of seed, for which purpose 
they selected auspicious days. Pnnini tells us that one of 
the auspicious days for sowing was the full-moon day ot the 
month of Agrahayana {Jtvayujl I’aurnamasi, 1V,3.45). The 
Stirutpiirnima is the bnghte.sl and clearest moonlit night in 
the whole year and is still consideied auspicious for opera¬ 
tions connected with agriculture and plantation. 

(tit) Reaping {lavana, VL1.140). The ripe graiiF was 
cut by a sickle (datra or lavitra, III.2.182 ; 184). The 
operation of mowing w'as called ahhilava (HI.3.28, Nirahhyoh 
pCilvoh). lu the pieseiit day dialects it is called simply lava ; 
at the time of lava theie is much buzzing activity in the 
lielJb and extia laboui is engiiged. The mowers were kown 
as lavakah (III.1.149). Panini .also refers to a special method 
of haivesting (VI.1.3 40, Kiratau /tjaane) e.xpressgd by the 
veih upaekirati, which refcis to icnpiiig, not fiom one end 
of the field to the other, but m an unsystematic manner. 
We leuin from the Ka»tka that such a practice prevailed in 
the countries of Madra and Kashmir (Upaekaram Madraka 
lananti ; npaskaram Kasnitraka Innanti). Someceieals such 
as matha and mudga cannot be haivested without uprooting 
the whole plant and weie called mulyah (IV.4.88, M^dammy- 
aharlii). The slumps were weeded by a special kind of hoe 
called i/:a?Hhaghna (III.3.83). 

{iv) Threshing (nishpava, 111.328). The reaped crop 
was stacked on a threshing floor (khala). A plot was set 
apart for purposes of thieshing, and was called khalya. 


1 The grain which had so much ripened as to require immediate 
reaping would be called hltiya (cf. KaSiku on 111.1.125). 
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‘good as a threshing floor’ (V.1.7). A group of adjoining 
threshing floors was called hhdya, (IV.2.50) or Malini 
(1V.2 51). Kautilya prescribes clustered siting of threshing 
floors for the purpose of safety : ‘The threshing floors of 
different fields shall be situated close to each other’. {Arth. 
II.24U 

Winnowing was done by scattering corn (utkara or 
nihara from ht dhanye, III.3.30) with a winnowing fan 
{hurjia, V.1.26) in the direction of the wind, and sepaiating 
grain from chaff (nithpava, I1I.3.28) 

The stages as they followed in order of time in the 
process of harvesting are indicated by appiopriate terms ns 
given below 

1. Iuyam3m-yavam, wh&n barley was being hai vested 
(as explained by Vtirdbamana in the Ganaratna- 
mahodadhi ); 

2. luna-yavam, when the harvesting was completed ; 

3. pkyamana-yavam, when barley was being winnow¬ 
ed ; 

4. piiia-yavam, when the winnowing was completed ; 

5. khaU-yavam, when barley gram was heaped on the 
thre.shing floor ; 

6. kJiale hiitam, when the straw was separated from 
the gram and heaped on the floor ; 

7. Sainliriyamatiayavam, when bmley was being col¬ 
lected ; 

8. Barnhiita-yavam^ when it was garnered ; 

9. aamhriyamana-hutam, when the straw was being col¬ 

lected ; 

10. tamhrita-lmsam, when the straw was gathered in. 


of Tish/hadgu group 

(II.1.17) ; Katyayana’a viUtlika on it, khaUjavadmi pralhamdnlani anya- 

and Patai'jah's eomments on the si-’ ' - ■ 

the words were read by Pfinini himaelu 


i; (B/i,jtAyu, 1.381) show that 
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Kautilya also directs that grains and other crops shall 
be collected as often as they are harvested. No wise man 
shall leave anything in the fields, not even straw (AriA. 11.24). 
That the above terms refer to the barley crop is suggestive 
of the place of their origin being the Punjab where barley 
was one of the staple crops. 

P5nini knows of crop-loans and instances yai'a-busaka 
(IV.3.48), t.e. the loan to be repaid when the straw of barley 
would be available. Patabjali refers to bumper harvest of 
barley and rice (Fko vrihih aampannah tubhikaharh kiroti eko- 
yavah aampannah aul)hikaham karoti, BhSahya, 1.230), He 
also points out that barley was the staple crop of Usinara 
and Madra (Udlchya or Punjab), as rice was of Magadha 
^ainaravan-Madruahu yavah, Bhaahya, 1.147 ; tan eva salin 
bhufljmahe ye Magadheaha, [.19). Barley was so important 
a crop that its cultivation was guarded by special officers 
mentioned by Panini as yavapala {Ootanti-yavam pale, 
VI.2.78).* 

RAINFALL —Panini refers to the rainy season as pravriih- 
(IV.3.26; VI.3.l4j and varahd (IV.3.18), the former was the 
first part of the season (Hopkins, Epic Chronology, J.A.O. 
S., 1903, p. 26). These two parts were known as purva- 
varaha and apara-varaha {Avayavad-jitoh, VII.3.11). He also 
refers to varaha-pramana (111.4.32), ineasurment of rain-fall, of 
which goahpada is mentioned us the measure of lowest rain¬ 
fall (VI.1.1‘15). Kautilya speaks of the quantity of rain 
{varaha-pramana) in jangala and other parts of the country. 
Failure of rain or drought {varahapratibandha) is referred to 
as avagraba* (III.3.51). Panini mentions two ciops in the year 
as vaaantaka (vernal) and Sivayujaka (autumnal) (IV.3.45 ; 

1 Patailjali refers to danger to barley crop from herds of deer : Na eha 
mrigali santUi vami mpanle {Bhasya, 1.100). ThiB proverb with that of the 
Sthdli and Bhikslius is quoted in the Kdmasiilra under the name of 
Vit^djana. 

2 Besides avagraha known to Payini, Pataujali mentions other pests to 
crops from swarms of mice, locusts and hawks (akkiitlha, Salabhoitha, 
ijtMUha, 111.24 ; 11.98). 
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■46). Megasthenes also noticed that India had a double rain¬ 
fall and a double crop every year. 

IBRI'jIATION —Panini refers to many important riveis as 
the Sindhu, Siivastu (IV.2.77), Varnu (IV.2.103), Sarayu 
(VI.4.174), Vipas ,IV.2.74), Chandiabhaga (IV.1.45), which 
served as sources of irrigation. He also refers to Devika 
(VII.3.1) the banks of which were specially suitable for grow¬ 
ing paddy crops as pointed out by Patahjah {Davika h'dah 
Mayah, Bliashya, 111.316). Paniiii also refers to the melting 
of snow in the hills as (VI 4.29) and glacicis as 

himant (IV.] 49). Irrigation with water from the wells was 
also known, as indicated by the word (III.3.123), 

the large leathern bucket used for lifting water, and also 
yuya-varatra, ‘the yoke and the lope by which the bullocks 
were driven for raising the water {(jfunif-i'atha to IV.2.45). 

Patafijali speaks of canah: for iingiuiiig [laddy fields 
(m'yartham kulyuh praiflymtr, lih'uhya, 1 1,2 !; I.hJ). 

CHOPS —Crops were of two varieties, (1) ktishla-paohya 
(111,1.114), grown by cultivation, and (2) a-ki ithta pachya, 
natiiiiilly giowing in the jungles us the nlnara iice. They are 
further classified according to the time of sowing (IV.3.44; 46) 
and the iipemng crops sown {j)achyam'(i)ui,lV.iAi), 

According to the time of sowing {upte cha, IV.3.44) there 
were thiee crops, (1) sown on the fiill-mooii day of the month 
Asvayuja or Asvina <Sept.-Oct.), called amiyujaka [Aiva- 
,yujya vun, IV,3.45) ; (2) sown in summer, culled yraithmu or 
graishmaku ; and (3) sown in spiing and named xatanta or 
vasantaka {^Gilshna-vcuantad-anyatarasyam, IV.3,16). 

The aivayujahi crops are chiefly barley and wheat which 
ripen in spring. The crops sown in spring ripen in the rains, 
and those sown in summer ripen in autumn or the month of 
Margasirsha. 

Kautilya also infers to the succession of crops from season 
to season, e.g. vanhika »a»ya (rainy crops) followed by Jiaimatw 
muthti (autumnal harvest) in Margasirsha (November- 
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December) ; haimam »a»ya (autumnal crops) followed by 
vasantilta musht.i (spring harvest) in Chaitra (March-April) ; 
and finally vamntika ganyt (spring crop) followed by varghika 
mughti (rains harvest) in Jyeshtha (May-June). Sagya (crop) 
is the same as t'apa (sowing) and muahti (harvest) as paehya- 
mana (ripening) of Panini. The evidence fjom these two 
sources may be thus tabulated: 

. Name of crop 2. Name of pro- 3. Time 
Imya) in Kaun- duce (mw.hi) in 
lya according to Kavitilya aexord- 
BOwing season ing to ripcng 
{vapa-k&la) or haivtsting t-ta- 

son {pMhjiamana) 


1. 

V'arshika 

Haimana 

Aldrgaf'irsha 

I. Graishma and 
shmaka (IV.3.46) 

Grai- 

2- 

Hmrtuina 

yasontika 

Chaitra 

2. ASvayujaka 

4b.) 

(IV.3. 

3. 

Vusanltka 

Vanhika 

Jyeshtha 
and Mula 

3. I'dsanta and 
aka (r\\8.46). 

vi'isant- 


Columns 1 and 4 are similar with the exception of 
Panini's summer crop (yraithma) for which there is rainy crop 
(varshika) in Kautilya. Although the Artlmattra also knows 
of yraishniJca crops {Arth, 11.24, p. 117),* their raising entai¬ 
led much hard labour for the agriculturists. Hence Kautilya 
directs that only the king who is in financial trouble and 
who has exhausted other means of replenishing his exche¬ 
quer, should prevail upon the peasantry through his collec¬ 
tor-general to raise summer crops (Arth. V, 2, Tr. p. 271). 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 

1. Cireah (Dhanya) and Pidgea. PSnini mentions the 
following food grains and pulses: 

Vriki. Special fields for growing vrihi and Soli are 
mentioned (Vrihi-salyor dhak, V. 2. 2), The sacrificial cake 


1. Karmdaka-pramanena kedatath haimanam gratsfimikam vd 
sthdpqytt Aith., IL 24. 


4. Corrcbponding names 
in Papini for the crop.s 
according to the time of 
sowing {upte cha) 
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made from rice is called vrlhimaya (IV. 3.146). One who 
possessed a stock of rice was known as vrihiman, vrihika or 
vrilil (V.2.116), all being epithets of a rich man. Bahu vrihi, 
the name of a compound (11.2.23) is synonymous with vrihi- 
man, %.e., one who has a plentiful stock of vrthi. According 
to the Taitt. SamUta (VII.2.10.2) vrthi was an autumnal crop 
{Vedie Index. 1.182). 

The following varieties of rice are mentioned : 

(i) Saili (V.2.2). It was defferent from Vrthi as stated 
by Kaulilya also. Vrthi corresponds to Hindi dhan, and Sali 
to jadahan. Salt ctop was harvested in the cold season, 
and vrthi in the rainy season. ’ Vrthi is a much older word 
used in the VSjasaneyi Samhita (XVIII.12) and the Brihada- 
ranyaka Upanithad as the first of the cultivated 

grains {gr&rnya-dhdnyat). Pataujali refeis to red rice (lohita- 
Sdli, 1.403) and irrigation channels for watering the Sali crop. 

(»») Mahavrihi (VI. 2. 38), a well-known variety of rice 
in the time of Panini, also mentioned in the Taittirlya 
BrShmana, Ilf. 1.5.2. 

(m) JTdyana (III.I.I48), a kind of vrthi grown by trans¬ 
planting, popularly called jadahan. 

(iv) Shash/ika, ripening in sixty days (Sha»hf,ikah shashti- 
rUtrena pachyante, V.1.90). Accoiding to KStyayaiia it was 
a specific teim for rice irrespective of its etymology. Other 
crops taking sixty days to ripen would not be called by this 
term. (SJmhtiJee samjHagrahamm ; also Bhaehya on it 11.360). 
Ssnfhi (Hindi name of Shashtika rice) wus best suited to 
grow in the Punjab, since it does with but little water. It 
is a coarse rice, the grains of which aggultinate when boiled 
(Watt’s Dictionary of Economic Product*, Vol. V, pp. 620-21). 

(v) Nivdra, {Nau vii dhSnye III, 3, 48), wild or un¬ 
cultivated variety of rice included under a-kriehta-pachya 
class. 

2. Tava (Barley). Fields for growing barley were 
called yavya (V. 1. 7). Panini refers to yavanl (IV, 1. 49), 
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a kind of crude and coarse barley according to KStySyana. 
Yamhi (V. 2. 3) may be another variety of barley grown in 
special fields {yavakya ksJiotra, V, 2. 3). 

Barley was sown in the beginning of winter, probably 
on the Aivayuji PuridmS (IV.3.45), considered auspicious 
for sowing. A ceremonial sowing of barley is still prac¬ 
tised in Hindu homes on the first bright day of the month 
of Jk'ayiija, and its young sprouts (yavSnkura) are worship¬ 
ped on the tenth day of the same month. Barley lipens 
as a vernal crop, and the season of its harvesting is referred 
to by Panini by about half a dozen names, such as yava- 
huaa (IV.3.48), kliale-yava. Ima-yava, puta-yava, puyamana yava, 
sambtita yavA and gamhriyamana-yava{lll.l7), 

3. Mudya (Phaseolus Mungo) (IV.4.25). 

4. Masha (Phaseolus Radiatus) (V.1.7. V.2.4). 

The two names occur also in the list of the Vajasaneyl 
Samhita Fields for growing wiSuAa were called 

mashya and rnaahind, from which the crop is still called 
mdalnd. As examples of crops harvested by uprooting, the 
Edkikd quotes mdiha and mudga on $utra IV.4.88. (mdlySl^ 
rndthah, ■mdyd/t mudgdh). We are told by Watts that in 
certain districts the crop is cut, in others it is pulled out 
(Watt’s Dictionary, Vol. VI, Pt. I, p. 189). Patanjali says 
that mudga also takes sixty days to ripen like the ahashtikd 
rice (Bhaahya, II. 360). He also refers to rSjamdiha [raja- 
tndshebhyo hitam rdjdmashyam kahetram, 11.345) which is a 
variety of rnaaha grown principally in the Punjab. 

5. Tila (sesamura). Both in the Vedic literature and 
Panini tila is mentioned in connection with mdaha (V.24. 
and V.1.7, tila mAtha and maaha-lUa). Panini does not 
explicitly mention the two varieties of tila, black and white, 
but he refers to the use of the same in the srSddha ceremony 
(VI. 3.71; IV.2.5b) where only the black grains are used. 
They are known to Fatafijali also krishnatilebhyo Mtak 
krUhnatilyah, 11.345). PSnini knows of the oil extracted 
from the tila seeds (IV. 3. 149), but later grammarians 
thought that there is no derivative sense attaching to the 
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word taila, and therefore, it should be taken not as a word 
but as a suffix in such names as sarshapa-tiila and ingudn- 
taila {Bhaailiya, V.2.97; 11.379). 

6. Anu (Panimm MUaceum, V,2.4). A very small 
grain consumed mostly by poorer people, giowing as a rainy 
crop and mentioned with priyaihgu in the Tajurved'J 
(XVIII.13) 

7. Kulattha (Doliehos Biflorus, IV.4.4 ), hoisegram, 
popularly known as kulatid, is grown specially in the Punjab 
in the Tiigarta region (Hoshiurpur, Ambala, Simla) as an 
autumnal crop. It is eaten as pulses or groats, but Paniiii 
mentions it as a flavouring, ingredient {famkdraka drvya, 
IV.4.4). Like shaihtiku, kulattha also occuis for the iirst 
time in the Ashtadhyayi. Kautilya notes it as a crop grown 
at the end of the rainy season {ArtJi. 11.24). 

The Gana’paflia of IV.3.136 adds a few moie names to 
the above list of cereals, e.y. matura [Erviim Ilirtulum), 
yodbJiuma (wheat) and yavedhuka (Cvix B.irhata, Vedie Index, 

I. 223). According to Katyayana gavedlmka formed part 
of the Bilvadi group (IV.3.136; Blmhya, 11. 323). 

II. FIBROUS PLANTS —PSnini mentions umTi (linseed) 
and hlianga (hemp) and also the fields named after them 
(V.2.4). Kauplya refers to a<a»r and ifawa in place of umd 
and hhanga. Panini also mentions cloth made from linen 
as auTTia and from wool as aurm {Umormyorva, IV.3.158). 
For Panini’s acquaintance with karpdta or cotton we have 
to depend on the reading of the Bilvadi-gana (IV.3.134). 
He, however, knows tula (III. 125) which might have 
denoted cotton. 

Patanjali raises an interesting discussion on eUtra V.2.4. 
as to whether umd (linseed) and hhanga (hemp) can come 
under the category of dhdnyas or not and sums up by 
saying that the derivative meaning of dhdnya is ‘what 
pleases’, and since umd and hhtnga are profit-yielding 
commercial crops which must please the grower they too 
count, as He further observes that the number of 
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dhanyas is .seventeen, a list in which ^am ». e. hhahga is also 
included, hence there should be no objection to treating 
umi and hliahgd as dhanyax for purposes of Panini’s rules. 

III. SUGAll-fLiyK (fKSIIU)—It is mentioned in aiitra 
VIII. t 5, and the mannfecture of puda from sugar-cane is 
implied in rule IV 4. 10 i [Guiiadihhyathtliafl} on which the 
illustration yaudika, meaning ‘excellent for making guda 
presumes sugarcane. 

IV. KUSTOMBUliU (VI 1.143), the spice coriander ((70- 
riandiim S/ttivuj/ii In the South Indian languages the words 
for conan<ler bear a closer affinity to Sanskrit JcugtiiiHhiirii, 
e. g. ko'tin7iilJi (Tamil), k^ihniri (Telugu) and kot tmhari 
(Kanaicse). It seems to have been a loan-word in Sanskrit. 

V. UrB-STL’IdFS —Panini refers to mafijishtha, madder 

(VIII J.J7) and nill, indigo (IV. 1.42). ilafijiththa (Indian 
inaddei, iidVn'a IS also mentioned in the Aitareijri 

(III. 2.4.) find Sdhkhdyam (VIII. 7) Aranyahat, Panuii 
deliVIS 7nafijkh{lui fioin manjl and atlia, where mafiji may 
mean a cluslui of flower blossoms. The permanent dye 
m.ade from madder has always been highly pri;5ed for its 
deep luicloiiul quality. The gieat part of the madder 
used in the Punjab is that imported by the Lohani Afghans 
from the hills of North Baluchistan, Kabul and Khorasan 
to Multan and Peshawar. (Watt’s Dictionary, Vol. VI, pL 

I, p. 574). 

JVU2 IS iiccording to Katyayana the name of the indigo 
plant. In Panini’s lime n/Ui was a kind of cloth (achchhadana, 
IV. 1.42), dyed with indigo blue. According the McCritidle: 
“It appears pretty certain that the culture of the indigo 
plant and the preparation of the drug have been practised 
in India from a very remote epoch.” {Periplut, p. 17). In 
the post-Vedic language nila describes the colour of dark 
blue objects, such as indigo, sapphire, etc. {Vedia Index, 

II, 246, foot-note). In Paiiini the indigo plant as the 
source of this colour was known and this is the earliest 
reference to this plant in Sanskrit literature. 

14 
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Tlie study of Paninian flora furnishes tin importaiU 
chapter in the general history of Indian plants which still 
remains to be written on the basis of literary and archaso- 
logical sources. Panini refers lo the systematic cultivation 
of forests and groves of tiees and plants and to early 
attempts at nomenclature on the basis of their flowers, 
leaves, fruits and toots. He is acejnuinted with the punci- 
pal trees of north India, a good many of which are referred 
to by him for the first time. 

FOREST —Panini uses the term rana in a two-fold sense . 
(1) natural forests, such as l*urjLja"ana, MiWaTcacana, 
{Mitrilcli forest in Silapur distiict, VIll. 4.4,) ; iiud (2) cul¬ 
tivated groves of trees and fruit-bearing plants, such as 
amravoHa, Itliadiravana, ikihuvuna, which w'ere also used as 
common names {aiamjflayam ajiiy VIll. 4.5). Panini calls 
a large forest aranya (IV. 1.4‘J) and Katyayaiia aranyaiii 
(bhaOnja, II. 220). 

Panini refers to forests classified on the basis of their 
piodiice, a. g. (1) ealtadhi-vana, tracts producing barbs, as 
duria vana, murva-vana, and (2) vanaaiiati-vana, those pro¬ 
ducing timber trees us iviOiat'jna and devadaruvana 
(VIll- 4.6). 

OSHADIII AND VANASPATI—The plant kingdom is 
usually classified into two convenient divisions as oshadhi 
and vanaspaii, plants and trees [llididsh-aushadld vanuspati- 
Idiyah, VIII. 4.6). The word oriksha is synonymous with 
vmaspati in sutra IV, 135 (Avayave c?ia p)dny-osltadhi-vrikfhe~ 
bhyah). with which Katyayana agrees (tutra II. 2.12, which 
prescribes optionally singular number for compounds of 
tree names, Bhaihya I. 475). T/ina and dhdnya (grasses and 
cereals) mentioned separately from viifcs/ia (II. 4.12), must 
have been included under oahadhi, which in addition to 
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these two comprised other divisioas of annual plants, such 
as creepers. 

Patahjali speaks of a tree as consisting of roots, trunk, 
fruits and leaves (mUa-alciindha-phala-palamaan, I. 219). 
Panini mentions all these parts in different mtra», and in 
tiis view the plants were named after the peculiarity of 
their leaves, flowers, fruits and root (parm, pmhpi, phala, 
and miila, IV.1.64), e.g. sankhapuslipi, (Aairopogon aaiculatui), 
a herb with a flower white like conch-shell. He mentions 
that a fruit was generally named after its tree, without the 
.addition of any snffi'c (Phale luk, IV.3.163), as amahika, fruit 
of the armlaki tree. 

TPEFjS —The following trees are mentioned in the aUraa ; 

1. Ahattha (IV.3.48), Fima religiom. Panini takes 
iiiuattha to signify the time when these trees bear fruit 
(j/asmiri aivatthah phalanti, Kaiika). 

2. Npagrodha {VII.3.5), Ficus bcngaLnsis. Panini 
also mentions its other name vata (VI,J.82), a new word 
unkiiown in Vedic literature. 

3. PlaktJia fIV.3.l64), Ficus infcetoria, mentioned in 
connection with its fruits called plaksha, and its groves 
called plaksha-vam (VIII.4.5). 

4. Amra {VIII.4.5), Mangifera iudiea, with its groves 
called Amra-vana. This is one of the earliest references to 
amra in Sanskrit literature. 

5. Pddm (IV.3.141), BuVa froiidosa. The Paldiadi- 
gana mentions seven other trees, e.g. Kliadira, Simsapa, 
Sgandana, Karlra Sirlska, Yavasa and Vikankata. 

6. jBiZret (I V.3.136', Aegle Marmdos, the wood-apple 

tree. 

7. Khadira (VIII.4.5), Acacia catechu. In Panini 
Khadiravanj is both a proper name and also applied to a 
grove containing catechu trees. As a proper name it is 
raeutioned as the abode of Revata, the foremost of the 
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forest recluses (KJiadiravanit/a, Anguttara Nihayi, XIV 1 ; 
stG Journal of the Beptt. of Letters, Calcuttii University, 
1920, p, 233). Piitanjali speaks of its white trunk (gaura- 
7c3«(/a), small leaves (sukshma-parna), and h.arcl baik [kan- 
halflvan, 1.113). 

8. Siimapa (VII.3.1), DtUergii Siso); also included 
in the PaJa'^adi group (IV.3.141), 

9. Parana (IV.2.82), Crataeva rdigiosa (Hindi harna). 
Varana (Gk. Aornos) situated neiu the gioveo of this tree. 

10. Sami (V.3.88 and IV.J.142;. Pr'mopis spicigeia, 
found in the and dry zones of the Punjab, Siadh and 
Rajputana (Watt, Diet., Vol, VI, p(. 1, p. .340 ; Hindi name 
chhaukra uiidjand). A sinall'ticc was c.illed iam'ira, and 
articles made ot it ninula. 

11. I'tlu (V.2.24 and VI 3.121), Salvadora indiaa, a 

large evergiecn tice of the same habitat as himI. Payment 
made, or incidents hapj'emng ui.dci the pilu trees were 
called pai/wOTufa (V.l.97). The Vahiku country had laige 
foiests of pllu trees (Kainaimivii, 44, 31). Such places 
were used by the cattle thk-rus :i.s places for concealing 
stolen auiniaU (Watt, Diet., Vol. VI, [it. II, p. 44S), and as 
out of the way places they gave scope to ciiimnal acts, as 
stated in the Slahahharata (Kainapaiva, 30.24). The lipe 
small berries of/'ffit were called j'^nknija in the lime of 
Panini (V.2.24), a woid still surviving in the Punjabi dialect 
as pilaknu ( )■ 

12. liarshya (VIII.4.5) synonymous with the Sala 
(Shorea Tobuitii). The rcfeience to the forests of Karshya 
trees {Karshja-rana) is impoitant as pointing to the Tecai 
forests of SMa trees in eastern India. 

13. Piyuksha (V1II.4 5) i.s a variety of Plahsha, also 
mentioned in the Taladi (IV.3.152) and Kasadi (IV.2.80) 
groups. 

14. Tala (IV.3.152), Borassus Flahelliformis. Bows 
made of !P5la .m e referred to in the MahaJiarata and the 
Kasika (Talad-dkanushi). 
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15. Jamlu- (IV.3.165), J'Jugenia jamholam, of which the 
-fruits were called jamhava and jamlni. 

16. Ilaritahi (IV.3.167); Terminalia chehula, noted 
especially for its fruits, also called harltakl (yellow myro- 
balan). 

17. Vathia (V.1.50) bamboo, also known as venu and 
imskara (VI.1.154) ; the latter is also mentioned in the JSii- 
tantra {maskaro vcfiuh, futia 210). 

18. Karaskara (VI.1.156), stated as the name of a tree, 
is in the 31ahal>haraUi the name of a people identified with 
the Arattas (Jayaswal, J.B.O.R.S., 1933, p. 115), but the 
two words appear to be different. 

19. Sidhraka <VIII.4.4), mentioned as the proper name 
of a forest. The Sdma-Vidhana Brahmam refers to the fuel 
of the Saidhrika tree (III.6.9), of which the wood was hard 
(iaravrihuha ue. catechu ; also Taittiriya Brahmam, III.4.10), 
Bidhraka and Saidhrika were the same. 

20. Viihtara (Vni.3.93), a tiee but unidentified. 

The names of trees in the gams aie ; 

1. Karkandhii and Badara (V.2.24), Zhyphut jujuba. 

2. Kuvala (V.2.24), as above. 

3. Kufaja (V.1.50), Ifolarrhena antidysenteriaa. 

4. Patall (IV.3.136), Stereosptrmum suaveolens. That 
Panini included it in the Bilvadi group is inferred from 
Pataujah’s example, patalani mxdani (varttika 2, sntra IV.3. 
166 ; 11.328). Pataiijali implies that Patali takes an by IV. 
3.136 to denote ‘the roots thereof’ and since the an suffix is 
not elided as a case of exception to the vdrttilca Pushpa- 
mfdeshu eha bahulam, the i of Patall is elided in the form 
pdyila. 

5. Vihahkata (IV.3.141), Plaoourtia aapida. 

6. lAgudi (IV.3.164), Ximenia aegyptiaca. 
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7. Salmali {IV.2.82), Silk cotton tice, Bombax Mala- 
harieum. 

8. Udvmhara (IV.3.152), Ficus glomerata 

9. Nipa (IV.3.152), Naudea kadamba. 

10. Bara (IV.3.152) referring to PUadaru or Bcvaddru 
which as the name of a tree ending in u seems to be 
implied in sutra IV.3.139. Pltadaru also occurs in Phif suira 
(no. 37) and’ Sarala, a name of Beradaru (ikdrus deodara) in 
Pataftjali (11.81). 

11. Rohltaka (IV.3.152), Andersonia rohitaka. 

12. (1V.3 152), Terminulia behrica- 

13. ShJsha {\W2.^Q), Mimosa sirha (Albizzia Lebbek), 
mentioned m connection with the town Sairlshaka (modem 
SirsS, named after it. 

14. Bpandana or Byandana (IV.3.141), Ouyeiniu BaUur- 
gioides, an ancient tree known in the Piiyveda (111 53.19), 
It is one of the best woods fm shoc,k-lesi^t^Ilg ability and 
was used lor making chaiiots, also called syundana (cf. 
Hindi Bandan). 

15. KantaJeara (IV.3.152), Solanum jagutni. 

16. Karira Capparis ap>hyUa. Kaiirapraslha, 

a town, (VI.2.87) was named alter this tiec. 

GrMASSES AND WEBBS —Panini mentions the following 
grasses {Uim, II.4.12) in the sutras: 

1. Sara (Vin.4.5), Sacchruin arundinacenm. Panini 
mentions Saravana as the name of a forest and Saravutz (VI. 
3.15) as a river. Pataujali mentions the names of two 
grasses as ^ara-ilr^ajn 11.■1.12, 1. 476). Sara is well-known, 
and slrya should be identified with sairya, mentioned earlier 
in the PLigveda, 1.191.3. 

2. BaSa (IV.2.80 and VI.2.82), Saecharum spontaneam. 

3. Kusa [Poa cynosuroides\ occurs in such words as 
husagra, (V.3.105) and kuiala (V.2.63). Its feminine from 
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was kut'a {IV.1.42). Patanjali mentions lcusa-ka»am as names 
of grasses (II.4.12; 1.475). 

4. Mtiflja {lllA.l 17), Saecharum rnunja. Panini refers 
to mufija grass being treated {vipuya) in water for its fibres. 
Its reeds were called islaka (Vl.3.65). 

5. Noda (Reed), IV.2.87, in such names as na/Jvan ; 
IV.2.88, nadvala; IV 2.91, nadakiya, denoting a place abound¬ 
ing in reeds. 

6. Sail (IV 2.S8), giass from which ssdvda, a grassy 
land. 

7. Vefasa (IV.2".87), cane or Calamus rotanj. 

8. Kattiina (VI.3.103), explained by Amara as sauyaii- 

dliika, a fragrant grass, probably same us suyandhitejana of 
the Vedic literature Index, 11.453). 

Grasses mentioned in the yams. 

1. Virana, Andropayon muricatus, also called uHra 
4 53 ; IV 2.80), a frngrant glass {Kisaradi group). The 
gatheniig of vtram flowers was a favourite game in East 
India called Virana-puslipa-praohayika, celebrated in the 
month of Vaisakha (Apnl-May). 

2. Balvaja, hleusine indica, (IV. 2.80 ; IV.3.142). 

5. Darbha (IV.3.142) ; also in the Qavah'a group II.4, 
11, where it occurs in such compounds as darbha-saram. 

4. Patika (11.4.11), a grass, also known in Vedic lite¬ 
rature {Vedis Index, II. 11). 

FLOWERS {FUSEEA, IV. 1.64)—Panini mentions kumudoL, 
water-lily (IV.2.10, IV.2.87), and pushkara, lotus (V.2.135). 
The Pushkaradi yarn, also contains its other synonyms, e. y, 
padma, utpala bisa, mrinMa. The Harltakyadi-yana mentions 
sephalika (Nyatanthes Arbor Tritis), a sweet-scented flower, 
which was known to Putanjali who refers to a cloth dyed 
with its colour, called saiphSlika {DJiMhya, V.3.55 ; 11.413). 
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Panini tells us that the flowering plants or creepers 
derived their names from the name of theii flowering season 
{kalat...pushyat, IV.3.43) on which the Kauka cites r, Isanti 
hundalata, i.e. the creeper Jafminum multiflorm flowering in 
the spiing season, 

HERBS (OSHADHI). The foiniation of the names of 
herbs is the subjeect of sutra IV.1.64, Paka~karnn-}kirtia- 
puihpa-mfda-hal-ottara-papach aha. Some herbs are cited in 
the tour antar-yam sutras to the Ajadi group IV.1.4, which 
also occur as of Katrayaiia, although Ilai adatta 

treats them as part of 1he//a«a' Kcf. I’odamafijart piuposing 
to correct latpiak-kanJa as sadaah kanda on the basis of the 
larttihi). Thus the traid ol Indian myrobahins 

and amitld, Mf-thonica Saperha (IWia Index, I. JM appear to 
be old names. Brahm, b famous heib (llerpestis Monnieria 
Watt, Diet., Vol. IV, p. 225), is known to Pataiijali {Bhashyu, 
III, 233 on Panini VI. 4. 171). 

FliUITS {PHALA) —Panini take.s ft nits as the produce of 
trees (cf. IV.3.163-167), but Kaiyajaiui and Patuuj.ili take 
phala to include even grains ns r'ce, barley, pulses, sesainum, 
etc., produced by the annual plaiit.s which witlier away after 
ripening {{'phala-palea-mBham upaMtnkhyanum, II. 327). This 
ugiees with Mamr who defines oskiJlti as philapiikantd (1.46). 
Panini refers to friul-bcanng trees (/diah^ru/d, III 2.26) and 
has made rules for denoting the hints of various vananpatis 
(Phale luk IV.3.163 etc,', stating that the linguistic form of 
the mime of the fruit is generally the same as that of 
the tree. 

Mango, I'ilva, and janihu arc impoitant fniit-hcaring 
trees mentioned, and berries of plakslia and haritaki me also 
named (IV. 3. 164, 167). The draksha vine, and its fruits 
occur in the Gana-pdtha (IV. 3 . 167). Panini’s reference to 
KapUayana shows his acquaintance with the grapes and its 
wines from Afghanistan (IV. 2. 99). The word also occurs 
in the Maladi and Yavidi-ganas (VI. 2. 88 ; VIII. 2. 9) and 
in a Phitiutra (no. 57). Pomegranate [dadima) occurs in the 
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itrdJiarelMi ffand (H- 4. 41), bnt llie first definite mention of 
the fruit IS found in Patanjixli {Blia»hya, 1. 38 and 217). 
Outside India, the fruit is carved on the ancient monuments 
of Persepolis, Assyria and Egypt, showing its pre-Paninian 
antiquity. 

PILUKUNA —In sutra V. 2. 24, Panini mentions the suffix 
kutia from Pilu {Sedvadora indica) and other tree names to 
denote their fruits. The ending kii/ia in this sense is a pecu- 
liaiity of the Punjabi dialect round about Shahpur district in 
north-west Punjab whcie ji7luku?ta denotes the ripe pilu ber¬ 
ries In Sanskrit literaluie the kuna ending is of rare usage 
and Panini has taken here a word fiom the spoken dialect 
nearer home. 



Ch. IV, Section 3. FAUNA 

GLASSIFICATION'—?&nm\ classifies creation into ani¬ 
mate {pr3nin, IV. 3. 135 ; 154 ; also prSnabhrit, V. 1. 129) 
and. inanimate (apranin, II. 4. 6 ; V. 4. 97 etc.), the two 
being also mentioned as ehittamt, ‘with mind’ (V. 1. 89) and 
aehitta, ‘without mind’ (IV. 2. 47). This becomes signifi¬ 
cant against the background of the Upanishadic thought 
where prSna (vitality) and ehitta (mind) are considered as the 
two characteristics of life. The animate world is further 
subdivided into human [mamthya, IV. 2. 134) and animal 
(jjaiu, III. 3. 69) kingdoms; and the latter again on the 
basis of their habits into domestic {gramya-paku, I. 2. 73) 
and wild {aranya, IV. 2, 129). Other modes oi classification 
are also referred to, vis. accoiding to size, as kshudrajanlus 
(II. 4. 8), or their food as kravyad, the carnivorous animals 
(III. 2.69). Pre-PSninian attempts at classification are 
reflected in such words as uhhayatodanU and anyalodantcif 
dvipad and ehatuthpad, eka^apha. and dvi'^apha of Vedic 
literature (Vedic Index, I 510). Mtiya is generally a wild 
beast in the AehtSdhyayt (IV. 3. 51 ; IV. 4. 35), but in sutra 
II. 4. 12 it stands for the ceividae, such as rurupnshaXam in 
the Bhathya signifying two species of deer. I3irds are called 
pdkshi {IV. 4. 35) and hkuni (II. 4. 12). Panini mentions 
the following animals : 

1, An elephant is called hattin (V. 2. 133), naga and 
hufljara (II. 1 62) ; a trumpeting elephant with prominent 
trunk was eundara (V.3.88). A herd of elephants was called 
hUitika (IV 2.47). The height of an elephant constituted a. 
measure as dviha^ti, trihatti (V 2.38), as high as two or three 
elephants, words used with reference to the depth of a moot 
or the height of a rampart. Pali hatthin also denotes the size 
of an elephant (Milinda, p. 312; Stede, Pdi Diet.) The tusk 
of an elephant was called danta (V 2.113), used also as 
ivory; a tusker was dantavah. Strength to kill or shoot 
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an elephant was a mark of valour, expressed by the term 
haitighna (III.2.54). A goad was totra (III.2.182). 

Patanjali refers to the food for elephants as Jiaiti-vidJiS 
(vSrttika 11.1.36.3, Bhashya, 1.388}. 

2. Camel is called uaMra (IV.3.157) and camel corps 
authfraka (IV.2.39). A young camel (karabha) restrained by 
a chain during infancy was known as srinkhalaka {Bandha- 
nam oaya srinkJialam karabhe, V. 2.79). Pariini refers to 
camel-riders (utJitra-sadi, VI 2.40), and to mixed corps of 
camels and mules (ushfra-vdmi). It seems that the term 
usfitra sadi and uihtra referred to the army units em¬ 
ployed for quick transport. 

PSnini mentions auihtraka as the name of articles made 
from the parts [v'tkSravayava, IV.3.157) of dead camels. 
Such articles were large and small sacks {goni and gonltati, 

V. 3.90) made of camel hair, and leather jars of large and 
small size (kidu and kutupa, V.3.89), made of bides and 
intestinal integuments of camels (Watt, Diet. 11.63-64). 

3. ASva. Horse and mare together were termed a-iva-- 
vadava in the masculine gender (11.4.27). PSnini mentions 
Parevadavd (VI.2,42), a special breed of mares from across 
the Indus. KauVilyft states that the best class of horses 
were imported from Kamboja, Sindhu, BShllka and Sauvira 
iAfth. 11.30). 

HAMANA —A mare in beat is referred to as aSvaeyati (VII.- 
1.51) ond the charges paid for her covering as harana. 
JTarana has a technical sense in the swtra Sapiomt-harinau- 
dharmyd harane tVI.2.65). The object of the rule is to 
regularise the formation of words denoting some customary 
(dJiarma) dues of which hzrana was one. The KaSika cites 
pSdava-haram signifying a payment given to the owner of 
a sire for feeding him after covering the dame (vadavSh- 
ayam vHtfavali, tasya hijanUihekad uttarakahm yad diyate 
haranam Hi taduehyate, K^Ued). Such dues in kind or 
cash, were fixed by custom (dharmya) as an obligatory 
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charge, The Mahabharata mentions harana in the wider 
sense of nuptial presents, both in cash and kind, given at 
the time of marriage; as for example those given by 
Krishna and the Yadavns to Arjuna marrying Subhadra 
(haranam vai Suhhadraya jfiatideyam, Adiparva (2J3.44). The 
example vadava haranam cited in the Kakilca seems to be 
an old stock-illustration. 

A&VlNA —{V.2.19). Panini mentions it as the distance 
travelled by a horse in one day (aivtt»y-aik5Jniffamah). The 
-aSvina distance is mentioned in the Atharvav^da (VI.131.3) 
and the Aitareya and TSndya Brakmaitai {Vidie Index. 1.70; 
cf. also Caland’s note in the Pa^chavima Br., XXV. 10.16). 
The exact distance is not stated, but seems to have exceed¬ 
ed five yojanai (25 miles), since the .Atharni mentions it as 
coming aftei five ycefanas. Kautilya stales that horses of 
the fiist, second and third class diawing a chariot (rathya) 
travelled 6, 9 and 12 yojanui in one day (a yojana =a,ho\it 
5 miles), cavalry hoises 5, 8 and 10 yojana* respectively 
(./Irtft.Il.iO). Patanjah mentions an uveiage horse going 
four yojanas and a horse of higher mettle eight yojanat in 
one day {Bhashya, V.3.55 ; II 413). Thus the dWina distance 
travelled by a hoise in one day ranged from twenty-five to 
sixty miles according to the class of horse and the nature 
-of work. As against P5nini’s aSvina {axva khaH), the form 
in the Atharvaveda is Silvina, deiived from ah'in, a horseman. 
Pataujah describes Sana, liema and karka (red, dun and 
white) as colours of horses (1.251). 

4. Khara, mentioned in connection with stables for 
asses, khara-iala (IV,3.35). 

5. Aja (Goat, IV.l 4 ; IV.2.39). A herd of goats was 

called ajaka. Goats and sheep together were called ajSvi 
and ajaufa (cf. yana l'i»Jdhadffu). Jab&la denoted a goatherd, 
and (V 1.2.38) one who was the owner of a big 

sheep-run. JabSla does not seem to be a word of Sanskrit 
.origin. It may be traced to a Hebrew word yoM or jobU, 
signifying ram’s horn, whence ‘jubilee’. Panini shows 
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acquaintance with some Semitic and Iranian words in use 
across the frontier {eff. hailihila, VI.2.38; Arahic halahila 
‘deadly poison*, Steingass, Persian-English Dictionary, p. 
1506, whence later Sanskrit Tialahala or halahtla ; similarly 
karsha, berry). 

6. Avi (Sheep, V,1.8.) was also termed avika (V.4.28), 
A flock of rams is referred to as aurabJiaraka (IV.2.39;. 
Klityayana mentions the dialectical forms aviduta, avimariia, 
aviiodhoL, as words for goat’s milk {avi-dugdha, IV.2.36.11.278). 

7. jyyiga has a two-fold meaning in the Aihtadhyayi 
viz. (1) wild beast (IV.3.51) in general and (2) deer (11.4.12). 
Panim mentions two species of deer, rUya a whitefooted 
antelope (IV.2.80) and nyanku, a gazelle or small deer 
(VII.3.53), both'being Vedic words (V'edio Index,1.115, 463)'. 
The female deer was called e^l (IV.3.159) Patairjali refers 
to rohit as the female of the rUya deer (1.248). 

Amongst carnivorous animal (kravyad, 111.2.69) are 
mentioned «JM7ia (VI.2.72), (II.1.56), vrika (V.4.41>, 

kroslitu (jackal, VII.1.95), bidala (VI.2,'72), and ha (IV.4.n). 
Domestic dogs bred in royal kennels were called kauleyaka 
(IV.2.96; cf. Kukkura Jat. 1.22, ye kukkura rajakulamhi 
haddlid ; also Ita'nayana, 11.70.20). 

Of birds {Sakuni, II.4.12, pakehi, IV.435 or tiryaeh, 
(1II.4.60), individual names are chataka (sparrow, IV.1.128), 
mayiira (peacock, 11.1.72, also kalapin, IV.3.48), kukkufa 
cock, IV.4.46), dhoanktha (crow, II.1.42), and syena (hawk, 
VL3.71). Suiea (parrot) is included by Patanjali in the 
Khandikadi yam {IV.2A^. Panini also refers to pecking 
birds as vishkira (VI.1.150), amongst which Charaka counts 
the peacock and the cock {Sutrouthdna, XXV1I.46). 

Of the kehudrajantus (II.4.8), animals upto the size of 
a raungoose according to Patanjali, were nakuh (mungoose, 
VI.3.75), gedha (biglizard, IV.l.129-130), ahi (snake, 
IV,3,56), kahudrS bhramara, vatara (kinds of bees, IV.3.119) 
and vati (an ant, V.2.139). 
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Amongst acqnatic animals mention is made of nakra 
^alligator, Vl.3.75), vanhabhu (frog, VL4.84), and maltya 
(fish, IV.4.35) and vaisarina, a species of fish (V.4.16). 

FEUDING AND STOCK —A drove of cattle was called 
9amaja, and a drive to the pasture udaja (HI 3.69). Herds 
of domestic cattle {gram^apaiu BangJia) such as cows and 
bulls grazing together {$anghthkutah) were caWei gavah, after 
the female of the species ; similarly mahithyah (male and 
female buffaloes), and fljiS/t (fi^' “"d she-goats). But when 
their young ones (atarana), as calves and heifers, formed a 
mingled herd, the masculine form mtaah signified both. 
This idiom still bolds good in. such Hindi words as gaen 
and baehhade. 

The age of an animal was expressed in terms of the 
number of its teeth (V.4.141) and the growth of horns 
(Vl.2.1) and hiimp (V.4.146) ; e.g. a calf of tender age was 
spoken of as dvidan (with two teeth), aaamjata-kakut (with 
out growth of hump), anyula-sringa (with horns an angula 
long); and one of mature growth as ehaturdan, tho^an, 
purnakakut udpata sringa, etc. 

Pastures for cattle were calledyocfiara (III.3.119), in 
which herds grazed and moved from one part to another as 
fodder was eaten up. An area once used for grazing and 
later abandoned was called gauththina {bhutaparva goahtha, 
V.2.18); similarly a woody pasture with its fodder con¬ 
sumed was called aeitamgavtna aranya (V.4.7). This indicates 
a system of shifting cowpens and pastures both in village 
settlements and in forest areas, btraw {busa and kadmkara) 
was the fodder for livestock, which feeding on it was called 
Jeadankariya (V.1.69 ; of. Hindi dangar). Watering places for 
oattle are referred to as nipana and ahSva (111.3.74), pro¬ 
bably attached to a well as even today. 

PSnini refers to the cattle craving for salt as lavameyati 
<VII.J.51). Kautilya prescribes salt to be given to cattle 
as part of their food. 
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Tile cow and the bull were together called dhenv 
anaduha (V.4.77). Prosperity in cows and calves was blessed 
by the expression *Svaiti bhavate tagave tarat»3ga (KStySyana 
on VI.3.83). A cow*pen was vraja, and cow-stall goSala, 
{IV.3.25) and goeh(ha (VIII.J,97). 0-oihpada was the place 
for the cows to roam (VI.1.145, gohhih~»evito deiah, KaSika). 
Dense forests impenetrable to cows were agotbpada 
(VI.1.H5). 

Gotra in PSnini ‘an assemblage of cows’ (IV 2.51), re¬ 
calls the earlier Vedic word gotra, as the Common shed for 
cows belonging to several families. Panini mentions two 
new synonyms of gotra, viz. gavga (IV.2.50) and adkenava 
(IV.2.47). 

The cowherds were called gopSla-, special ofificers in 
charge of royal cattle were called tantipala (VI,2.78). The 
son of a cowherd attaining the age when he was fit to take 
the cows out for grazing was called anugailai (V. 2. 15). 
This was analogous to the tormhavaelialiara for a Kshattriya 
boy, marking the age of maturity. 

LIFE-STOBF OF A OOW—The different stages in the 
life-cycle of a cow were expressed by suitable terms. The 
heifer attaining puberty {kalga prqjane) was termed wjpa- 
targS (111.1,104), and her first mating upatara (III.3.71). 
The Mahahharata refers to a cow attaining full youth at 
the age of three {mahegz trihayani, Virata, 16.6, Poona, ed.). 
If she miscarried she was called vehat (II.1.65). On the 
eve of delivery she was called ady«8W«S, 'calving today or 
tomorrow’ (V’2.I3), a new terra for the Vedic pravayya 
(VI.1.83); and after calving grifhti (H- 1. 65). PSpini also 
refers to nnhagrifhti (VL2.J8), a better cow whose milking 
period continues up to the next calving, corresponding to 
Vedic naityiki {amnityavat$a, naiehiki, Hemachandra, Abhi' 
dhanachintamani, IV. 336). Dhenu was a cow in milk 
(II.1.65)> also called a»t%k$htra hy Katyayana (II.2.24.21). 
After about six months of her calving she became baihka- 
yat^l (11.1.65). A cow calving every year was marked out 
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from the rest as $amaffisamina (V.2,12). Patafijali speaks 
of that cow as excellent {gotara) which not only calves 
every year but gives birth to a heifer {ttrivatta^ 11.413). 
A cow pledged to the creditor to pay off the debt from her 
milk was called dhenushya (IV.4.89). 

BULL —A very young calf was sakfit-kari (III 2,24), corres¬ 
ponding to Vedic atrinada (Br. Up. 1. 5. 2). Next it was 
called vatsa and a group of them vaUalca (IV.2.39). When 
the cows went out for grazing, the calves were confined 
to special enclosures called vatsaiala (IV.3.36). 

The wooden club hanging from the neck of a calf 
was called prS$anga, (cf. Hindi pamnga) and a calf so 
restrained while out grazing w.as iIV.4,76). A 

calf of two years was called (Utyavah (VH.3.1; T'cilic Inder, 
1.359). A calf above the ordinary and selected to gtovv 
ns a stud bull was called drthabhga (‘good for becoming 
a bull,’ V.1.14). As such, he was termed jdtohha, ‘growing 
up us a bull' (V.4,77), and was not castrated. Calves in¬ 
tended to glow as stud bulls are given special food and 
care. A young {taruna) bull was (ulesha), more developed 
ukshatara (V.3.91), when fully grown up mahokiha (V.4.77), 
and declining in age vi'iddhoJcshi (V.4.77) or rMabhatara 
(V.3.91). 

Similarly a draught bull was ratau in the first stage, ' 
damya when broken, and halimrda as a bullock (Pat. on 
1. 1, 1, I. 42). 

At the age of two and a half years the young bull gets 
his first pair of permanent teeth. This age was expressed by 
the word dvidm. He bec.ame chatur-dan, ‘with four teeth,’ 
at the age of three (V.4.141,/fafifca).* Then he was given 
1. I ccthing of young bulla and cows : 

Ag c Kumber of UUh 

2—2J years 2 teeth. 

3 „ 4 

31 „ 6 , 

4 .. 8 

Ttie question of the number of teeth has its practical importance in judging 
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a nose-string {natha-liari. III. 2.25) and was broken {damgt) 
and castrated. 

The draught bulls were classified according to their 
work, e g. rathya, drawing a chariot (IV.4.76), yugya, a yoke 
(IV.4.76), dlmrya and dhaureya, a cart (IV.4.77), iakafa 
(IV.4.80) a cart-load, and hdiliha or gairika, the plough (1V.4. 
81). An ox accustomed to be yoken both on right and left 
of the yoke Wits called garm-dhurina (IV.4.78), and to one 
side only, ekadhurina, the latter being of less worth. 

BREEDS —PSnini mentions the famous Salvaka breed of 
bulls reared in the Salva country (IV.2.136, Qoyavdgvosolia). 
He refers to Salva as a large confederacy of several member- 
states, whose number is stated to be six in the KSsika (IV. 
1,173). Patanjali mentions Ajamidha, Ajakranda and 
Bodha amongst them {1V,1.170, 11.269). The Mahdbharata 
names Mrittikavatl as a Salva capital, perhaps Mairta in 
Marwar. The location of Salvas is further suggested by 
Ptolemy's Bolingai living on the western slope of the Ara- 
vallis, who appear to be the Bhulingas, one of the six SSlvas. 
(McCrindle’s Ptolemy, p. 163). The Cbopatha couples 
the Salvas with the Matsyas. Thus the Salva janapada 
comprised the vast territory extending from Alwar to 
Bikaner or north Rajputana, and the Salvaka breed of 
Panini seems to be the same as the celebrated Nagauri 
bulls reared in the jungle-covered tracts of Nagaur in the 
Jodhpur State (Hunter, Imp. Gasetteer, X.159) and those of 
Bikaner. 

Patanjali adds the name of the Vafalka breed of bulls 
(1.354), aud. two others, viz of Kachchha (a counter- 


the age of an animal at the time of Bale and purehase. The prospective 
buyer invariably examines the teeth to judge the age. The grov/th of the 
horns is likewise a sign of age as referred to by Pacini in VI. 2.115 
JJrt'Agiiw-aofltifidj'aiji cha). The stages of matvirity were also expressed 
in terms of the development of the hump, e.g. the terms akahit, piruakahtt 
and mnaiokaktii denoted the three stages of infancy, youth and maturity 
(V.4U6, cf. Keifikn). 

15 
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example to Panini IV.2.134), and of the Ranku country 
(IV.2.100). The iorma {Kaehha gau) reared in Kathiawar 
is considered by Watt as the finest in north-west India, its 
bullocks as powerful draught animals, and cows as excel¬ 
lent milkers (Watt, Diet-, V.669). The bull bred in Ranku 
was called MaAkava and Itankavai/a?ja, 

BRANDING OF QOWSiLAKSHANA). Lakthana denoted 
the marks branded on the body, generally ears, of cattle to 
distinguish ownership {paSunam svami- viietlia samhandJia- 
jHapanartham, KaHka VI.3.115). Panini refers to the 
branding of cows in two tutrat : 

(1) Narm varna-lakthanat (VI.2.112) ; 

(2) iTarwe lahhamiya-avUht-athta-paHcha-mani-bhinna' 

chhinna-chhidra-truva-avattihasya (VI.3.115). 

The first rule prescribes initial acute accent in such 
words as datraharna, ‘whose ears are marked with a sickle,’ 
The second autra dealing with vowel elongation incidentally 
gives a list of some marks used to indicate different owners, 
e.g. t'is/i/a, aahta, paflcha, mani, hhinna, ehhima, ehhidra, aruva 
and avaatika. 

The branding of cows was known in the Vedic period. 
The Atharvaveda refers to it as lakahma and mentions the 
mitliuna mark (VI.141.2-3; XII.4.6). The Maitrayani SamUta 
(IV 2.9), Manava Srauta S^tra (IX.5.1.3), and GonSmiha. 
Dariiiakta of the FaraJia Srauta Sutra give details of this 
ancient cattle rite and add a few more marks (Journal of 
Vedic Studiea, Lahore, Jan. 1934, pp. 16 ff.). The Mahahha- 
rata also refers to a census of the royal cattle (amarna, Vana- 
parva, GhoshayStrS, 239.4) by branding them (an/ca lakaha, 
Vanaparva 240,4), The Artliasaatra prescribes it for the 
Superintendent of Cows ‘to register the branded marks, 
natural marks, colour and the spread of the horns of each 
of the cattle’ as part of his duties relating to the coW-pen 
{vraja-pwryagra, Arth. II. 29, p. 129). The Edicts of Asoka 
emphatically disallow the branding of horses and bullocks 
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<jn certain specified days (Pillar Edict, V).* PataBjali 
refers to the mark (linga) being branded on the ear or the 
rump of the animal {goh takthani karane va kritam lingam, 
1.3.62; I. 289); the mark being also called ankt {ahkita gam 
itgitehgate' nyebhyo gobhgah jarakSiyinte, VIII. 2.48; III. 408). 

NAMES OF MARKS —Panini mentions nine marks (VI. 
3.115); to which other names may be added from the Maitra^ 
gani SamhitS, Rik-Tantra' and Kasika, as shown below. 
Viihtakarni, a mark in Panini’s list, is m the Maitrayanl 
Samhita a maik of the cows of Agastya, those of Jamadagni 
having a lute and of Vasishtha a stake (Vedie Index, 1.46). 
The atUa karnl of Papini occurs in the Rigveda (X. 62.7) 
where Grassinann translates ‘having the sign for (the 
number) 8 marked on the ear.’ (Vedio Index, I. 46), The 
use of the numerals 5 and 8 as marks put on the ears of 
cattle shows that writing was popularly known (Golds* 
tucker, Panini, Nig Place in Sanekrit Literature, p, 44). 

Some of these marks {laksliana) can be identified 
amongst the symbols stamped on punch-marked coins, e.g., 
^eruva, *gvagtiha, *ankuia, *kundala, ^pliha ^LSna, ’’mithuna-^ 

» 4 O oe> ^ 

« 2 3 4 J C 7 


also A. S. B. Memoir, Animals in the Inscription qf Ptyadasi, 
■p. 373, referring lo it as an old custom described in the sStra literature ; 
rdraslora, iii. lO; giiikhUynna iii. 10; Atoaloyana Or. Parifishta, iii.-8. Also 
in ^’'*hlc‘suira. III. 1.46 (bhaaana mark) ; Khidira Grihyasutra, 

^ Kariie plih-Snkuta-kttndal-aparishteHldhyiHikshata-bdnandm, Itiktanlra 
sutra 217. 

8* Allan, Coin; o/ Ancient India, Index of Puneh-marked Symbols, 
Index IV. 
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Li»t of Marict 


Source 

Name of Mark 

Meaning 

PSnini 

1. Vishtba 

Uncertain; also in Mott-Sam. 

(VL3.115). 

(-karni) 


2. Ashta 

Numeral 8 marked on tbe ear. 


3. Pancha 

Numeral 5, 


4. Mani 

Jewel. 


i 5. Bhiuna 

Cleft ears. 


6. Chhinna 

Clipped ears. 


7. Chfaidra 

Bored eats; also Mait-Sam^ 


8. Sruva 

Ladle 


9. Svastika 

Svastika sign. 

MaitraynnI 

10. Stbuna 

Stake (also Vanapaiva, for 

Sarnhita 


stake mark 163-32 on 

(IV. 2.9). 


Arjuna’s arrow). 

11. KarkarT 

Lute. 


12. Puchhindya 

Perhaps the tail. 


13. Datia 

Sickle; also in KaSikS. 

Atharva- 

14. Mitbuna 

Man and Woman. 

veda (VI. 

141.2). 

IjLiktantra 



217). 

15. Pliba^ 

Spleen. 


16. Ankusa 

Goad. 


17. Kundala 

Circle. 


18. Uparisbta 

Twitched backwards. 


19. Adbi 

Ears twitched inside. 


20. Akshata 

Ears intact. 


21. Bana 

Arrow. 


22. Sanku 

Spike. 

jrastia 

23. Dviguna 

Flexed twice. 

(VI. 2.112 ; 
(VI. 3.115). 



24, Triguna 

Flexed thrice. 


25. Dvyongula 

Two finger-marks. 


26. Angula 

A single finger-mark. 




Ch. IV, Section 4. ARTS AND CRAFTS 


MEANING OF ^JZiPA.—Panini mentions iilpa as a 
general word denoting both fine arts, like dance and music 
(II1.2.55), and crafts (VI.2.62). Dancers [mrtaki), musi¬ 
cians (gSyana) and instrumentalists (vadakti) are all called 
sxlpint (III.1.146 ; IV.4,56). This meaning agrees with that 
in Buddhist literature where the gippas include the work 
of craftsmen and even acrobats. The KaugJntakl BrSJmana 
also regards dance and song as iilpa (XXIX.5). The 
ArthaiiMra considers proficiency in military science as a 
gilpa, trained soldiers being referred to as iilpavanta\ 
padataTi {Arth. V.3, p. 248), a king’s inspection of military 
paiade as gilpa-darSana. 

Panini refers to a worker in handicrafts as kdri (IV.l. 
152), which the kaHka ext>lains as karu, such as weavers, 
(kari-ia^>dah karunam tantuvaydiinam vdchakah). Kdri is 
absent in the Artha»ditra, but kdru is mentioned along with 
the gilping {kdru-Silpinah, Arth. Il.io, p. 144). Katy3yana 
uses the word Jeari to denote an artisan (vSrttika on IV. 
1.159). 

CLASSES OF ARTISANS —Panini mentions the village 
artisans as yrdmatilpina (VI.2.62), e.g. the village carpenter 
(grdma-takghd, V.4.93), potter and barber. Patanjali says 
that in each village there were at least five artisans {tatra 
cJidvaratah paHchakdruki bhamti, 1.1.48 ; 1.118), amongst 
whom NSgela includes the potter, black-smith, carpenter 
(vardhaki), barber and washerman. 

Papini mentions the skilled artisans as rSja4ilping (Bdjd 
eha prmatnaaydm, VI,2.63), e.g. rdja-ndpita^ rdja-kuldita. Per¬ 
haps these enjoyed the patronage of kings from whom 
they Were so named. 
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Pan ini condemns vile artisans as pSpa-Hilpt (VI.2.68), 
The prSw!o-<ai«Aa (V.4.95) was a carpenter who went to 
work on daily wages to the bouse of his clients in the 
village. On the other hand, the kauta-taksha was one who 
worked on his own account in his own workshop (kuti) and 
was thus of a higher status. This distinction still obtains 
in rural economy (cf. Aurel Stein, Hatim’t Talet, p. 41), 
The carpenter working at his own house is paid for his 
work a share of the agriculture produce by his customers. 

NAMES OF SlLPAS —Of those devoted to the art of 
music Panini mentions (/athaka (HI.1.146), gaynna, (III.l. 
147), maddukika (IV.4.56), jharjharika (IV.4.56), panigha 
(III.2.55), tSdagha (II1.2.55), and nartaka (III.1.145, with 
KStyayana’s varttika). Name of other craftsmen in Panini 
are given below : 

(1) KULALA (IV.3.118) potter; also kumhliakHra (in a 
gatfa). Pottery or earthenware made by him was called 
kaulalaka. 

(2) TAKSHA (V.4.95), carpenter. Panini mentions 
tanukarana or hewing as the chief part of the carpenter’s 
work (cf.III.1.76). Amongst his tools reference is made to 
udgham (III.3.80), the bench on which he works. The 
village carpenter played an important part in rural 
economy, the various agricultural implements mentioned 
above were made by him. 

(3) BHANUSHKARA (111.2.21), a maker of bows, which 
were made of the wood of Tala tree (IV.3.152) and were of 
several sizes (cf. mahetv^a, a bow of 6ft. bt., VI.2.38). 

(4) BAiTAKA (III.l.145 as interpreted by KstySyana). 
PSriini refers to several dyes then known, the cloth dyed 
being named after the dye {Tena raktam ragSt, IV.2.1). 
JESjya signified both sentiment and dye-stuff (VI.4.26,27). 
Cloth dyed with red colour was known as loUtakt ■(V.4.32); 
and with black colour kdlaha (V.4.33). Laktka (IV.2.2, also 
called Jatu, IV,3.138) was a popular commercial dye 
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produced in India from very early times. Lacquer work 
was called jatutha. Madder {mmjiththS, VIII.3.97), indigo 
{nili, IV. 1. 42), and orpiment Iroehana, IV. 2. 2.) were also 
known as dyes. A garment dyed in indigo was known as 
nils (IV. 1. 42). According to KatySyana iakala (powdered 
potsherds) and kardama (black mud from the bottom of a 
pool) also served as dyeing stuff, probably for the first 
process of bleaching of coarser fabrics, thus called mkalikm 
and kardamika (Bhathya, IV, 2. 2 ; II. 271). Earidra, - and 
maharajana are mentioned by KatySyan as dyestuffs(IV. 2. 2, 
varttika). 

(5) MINER —The miner (khanaka) is referred to by Kstya- 
yana on III. 1. 145. Mining revenue was called akarika (cf. 
Kaiika on IV.3.75). Panini refers to seams as prattara (III. 
3.32), on which the KaHka cites mani-prattSra, the vein of 
gems. The same word occurs as praetara in ICautilya. 
Traders dealing in the prastara minerals were called prattS- 
rika{lV. 4. 72), 

Amongst precious metals mention is made of gold (hi- 
tanya or jatariipix, nuggets, IV.3 153 ; cf. also Vei'ic upaehSy^ 
ya-prida, III. 1.123) and silver (rajata, IV.3.154). Iron (aya»^ 

V. 4 94), bell-metal {kamya, IV.3.168) and tin (trapu, IV, 
3.138) are also mentioned. PSnini takes ayas both as a genus 
ijali) and a species («ar/yfia), illustrated by the KSaikS as 
kSlayasa (iron) and loJiitayasa (copper) respectively. Si»a 
and loha are mentioned in a gana (IV. 3. 154). 

GEMS—LoUtaka (ruby) and »a$yaka (emerald) are men¬ 
tioned (V.4.30; V.2.68') as gems (mani). Both ate referred 
to in the Arthasastra (11.11, p.77), the latter in the Kalpa- 
t&tra as a precious gem (iStaga, 111.13). The mines of 
vaidurya (cat’s eye) were in the mount Valavay^, but the gem 
was cut in Vidura (Bhathya, IV.3.84 ; 11.313) which gave it 
its name, VSlavSya mountain is cited on tutra Vl.2.77 in 
the K&sikii as an old example. 

(6) WEAVER —The word tanluvaya is implied in the 
SUpini ehakfiAcih (VI.2.76). The place Where the weaver 
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plied his loom is referred to as Uvaya. (avayanti atmin, 111.3. 
122), the loom as tantra (V.2 70), .and the shuttle as pravaiti 
{VA.lbO ; tantuvaya-sdaka, Kanka). The process of weav¬ 
ing comprised stretching the warp and then weaving threads 
across it with a shuttle fcl. Bhathya, aitlrmn tantram^ pro- 
tam tantrum^ 1.338). PSnini refers to a piece of cloth or 
blanket fresh from the loom as tantraka {Tantrad acUrapah- 
rit«, V.2.70), meaning a new {navaka) unbleached piece ; and 
also nuhpravani, ‘separated fiom the shuttle as a mark of 
the weaving being completed' (V‘. 4. 160, apanita-.>aldkah 
lamdptavanah, Kasikd). 

PSnini refers to cloth and garments as dehebddana. 
Patafijali names Kdnka as the famous cloth woven in 
Banaras ; MMhyamika as woven in Madhymika or Chittor ; 
and g&takai woven in MathurS V.3.55 ; 11.413; 1.19). 

(7) BLANKET-MAKEBS (kambda kdraka, cf. Valnnki, II. 
83 14). Woollen goods weie called aurna and aurtiaka (I V.3. 
158). Panini mentions several kinds of blankets, ria., (1) 
yrdi’ara (III; 3. 54), (2) pandu-kamlda (IV. 2. 11), and (3) 
panyakamhda (VI. 2. 42; to which KatySyana adds varnahi 
(Vll.3.45; cf. Kautilya, 11.11, p. 80), and the Kaiilcd rdAkava 
(IV. 2. 100, a counter-example to the sulrji). ranyakamlala 
(VI. 2. 42) was a blanket of commercial variety of standard 
length and breath, being woven with a fi\ed measure of 
wool called kambalya by Panini (IV. 1. 22, Kambddcheha 
mmindydm), equal to lOU pdat or 5 seers in weight [Kasikd). 
Prdram was a special variety of light woollen covering 
woven on the loom (cf. tantraka pravdra, V. 2.70) 

FAN 1)11 KAMBALA —This blanket was used for the 
mounting of chariots, which were called pdndukambli after it 
(IV.2.11). The Kanka expWinspandukamhah as a high class 
coloured rug used for royal seats (rajditaranasya varnakamba- 
iasya vdehakah). The Jatakas mention it as the stuff for cover¬ 
ing the throne of Indra (11. 188; III. 53; IV. 8), and the back 
ef a royal elephant (Venantara Jdtaka, VI.490), and also add 
that it was of a bright red colour woven in GandhSra 
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(Indas/opahavannSbha GandhSr& pamdukamhda, Vet. Jm., 
VI.500). It is referred to as PMdva in the §B (5.3.5.21) and 
as Psndvavika shining like Indragopa in B.U. (2. 3, 6)» 
GandbSra, the home of wool in Vedic times, continued 
later on as a centre of wool-weaving industry. The 
pSmdukambda may be identified with the blankets still 
woven in the Swat valley, which have b 2 autiful borders of 
scarlet colour. 

Sir Aurel Stein during his tours of the Upper Swat 
valley found blanket weaving as an ancient craft there : 
‘One of the crafts is represented by those heavy and gaily 
but tastefully coloured woollen blankets that the Noith- 
West of India knows as ‘SwSitI KamhaU' or rugs. They are 
all brought from Chuirai and ate mostly made by the 
womenfolk in the side valley of Chihil-dara which descends 
to that place from the high snowy range towards Ksna and 
Duber on the east. To a lesser extent they aie woven also 
in other side valleys of Torwal. That this local industry 
is as ancient as the Darad race that retains its hold there 
is proved by a passage of Mahavanija Jataka which the 
great French Indologist M. Sylvain L6vi, quotes in his 
comments on that curious Buddhist Sanskrit text published 
by him under the title of ‘Le catalogue gdographique des 
Yak§a dans la Mahamajuii.’ The Jataka passage referring 
to commodities of great value mentions also ‘the fabric of 
Kasi’ or Benares, and the kam^ala, of U44'iyana, KSeikani eha 
vatthani Vi^diyane cha kambale (IV 352). There can be no 
doubt about M. Sylvain Liivi rightly reconizing JJddiySna, 
the true ancient name of Swat, in that of the locality here 
mentioned...Indian literature can scaicely contain any 
earlier testimony to the antiquity of still flourishing local 
industry than this Jataka passage. Unfortunately though 
the ancient skill in weaving and the use of traditional patterns 
Still survive, the introduction of aniline dyes has here, as 
elsewhere in the East, biought about a sad and rapid dec¬ 
line in the harmonious blending of colours. Rugs produced 
with the fine old vegetable dyes, such as were still obtain- 
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able at Peshawar some thirty years ago, could now no 
longer be found for me even in the remote tract where this 
manufacture has had its home for so many centuries.' (Sir 
Aurel Stein, An Arehl. Tour in Upper Swat and Adjaeent 
JSiXl Traett, A.S.M., No. 42, p.63). In my visit to Pesba* 
war in 1940 I also purchased a Swati blanket brilliant red 
borders of attractive design, recalling the Jataka description 
indagopaka vann^bha. Uttdiy&na is known to KatySyana as 
Urdi and Aurddiyanl {Varttika on IV.2.99). 

(8) LEATHER-WORKERS —Articles made of leather (V.l. 
Charmano'fi) are mentioned, e.g, naddhrJ, strap (III 2 

(182) and vardhra, leather thong (IV.3.149) (called naddhi, 
baddhi in Hindi) ; sometimes varatra, strong rope was also 
made of leathher {Kankd on V.l.15'. Fanini refers to 
skinning as tvaehoyati (HI.1.25). An object entiiely made of 
leather such as a pair of shoes was called earva charmlm, 
which was a mark of its superior quality (sarva-eharmanah 
kritah, V.2.5) as explained by the Kaiika Fanini refers to 
the custom of manufacturing shoes to the order of a client 
as per measurement of his foot {anupadam haddliB), such a 
pair being called annpad'ina (V 2.9.). Even now such articles 
are regarded as of better quality than those purchased 
direct from shop. 

(9) BLACKSMITH {KARMARA)--Oi his tools mention 
is made of bellows ijjhastia, VII 3.47), sledge-hammer {ayo~ 
ghana, III 3.82), axe (drughana, 1II.3.82), tongs (kufilika, IV. 
4.18), from which the smith himself was known as kautilikeu 
He also manufactured iron plough-shares {agovikara kun, IV. 
1.42). 


(10) GOLBSMITIJ (SUFABbSAKARA)—Besides reference- 
to gold and silver coins, Papini mentions some ornaments, 
as ear-rings (karnika), frontlets (lalatika, IV.3.65>, torque 
(graiveyaka, IV.2.96) and finger-rings '[angvijyaka, IV. 3.62), 
Tne phrase niihtapati luvarnim, ‘he heats the gold in the 
fire only once,* i^EimtaptavauSBevane, VIII.3.102) belongs 
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to the goldsmith’s vocabulary and needs to be explained. 
The village goldsmith seated before his miniature cupola^ 
has to deal with three kinds of orders. Firstly, new gold 
or silver in the shape of bar or ingot is brought to him ta 
make ornaments. Secondly, old ornaments are brought 
in order to be melted and shaped into new forms. In these 
two cases be subjects gold to repeated heating and expands 
it by beating, for which the expression is nistapati suvarmm. 
In the third case old ornaments are brought to him in order 
to be repolished or brightened by heating to look like 
new ones. For this the ornament is heated only oncfr 
(anatevane) and either rubbed or immersed in a solution 
to be made brighter. This operation was expressed by 
the cerebraliscd form nUhtapati (tuvarmm $marnakard^). 

Panini also mentions akarthika, one skilled (kmaala) 
in testing gold on the touch-stone {akarsha, V.2.64). The 
term Skatshika (IV.49) was also applied to a person going 
round with a touch-stone and testing gold (akarsha itv 
suvarna-partkshartho nikshopalah, Ka-Hka). 

(II) LIFTKBS —For scaffolding and lifting a large number 
of intricate knots and binding devices were being used. 
PSnini refers to them as bandhas (SathJflSyam, III.4.42, read 
with Adhikantne bandhah, III.4.41', on which the KdSikH- 
cites some old terms : (1) krauneha-bandha, ‘heron-knot’, (2) 

mayitrikd-handha, ‘peafowl-knot’, (3) atfSlikd-bandha ‘tower- 
knot’ (landha-viiishdndfn nafnadheydni). The ArthasSstra- 
adds vnichikd-bandha, *scorpion-kuot’ (Arth. IV.8, p. 221). 



Ch. IV, Section 5. LABOUR AND WAGES 


SKILLED AND UNSKILIED Panini refers 

to unskilled labourers engaged in hard manual work as 
Tfarmakara (III, 2. 22) and their wages as bhriti {karmani 
bhritau, III. 2. 22). He has a special expression for the 
employment of hired labour, rin., karmakaran upanayate 
I. 3. 36). 

Skilled workmen were called Hlpim and their wages 
vetam (iilpino nama spabhutyartham eva pravartante, vetanatk 
eha laptyamahe, Bhmhya III. I. 26. H; 11.36). Panini men¬ 
tions u wage-earner as vaitanika ‘earning livelihood by 
means of wages {Vttanadibhyo jti'ati, IV, 4. 12). In the 
Arthaf5itra, vetana includes both wages paid to artisans 
{Aitk. 11.23, p,ll4) and salaries paid to goveiriment servants 
(ibid, V. 3, p. 248). 

WAQES—Vioih. agricultural labour and skilled artisans 
worked to earn their livelihood (jlDikartlui, VI.2.73) through 
either wages, or as food received. The system of receiving 
a fixed payment in return for stipulated services rendered 
was called parikrayana (I. 4. 44, niyatakalam votanadinS svi- 
Jearanarn, Kdsikd), the employer parikntd and the man 
employed parikrtta. 

A hired workman was named after (1) the period for 
which he was engaged, e. g. matika (V. 1. 80, Tam-adhtthlo 
bhrito bhulo bhdvt), and (2) the amount of wages fixed to 
be paid, e.g,, (V.1.56). A month was the unit of 

time for calculating wages, as seen in the examples to 
tutm V.1.80, viz. karmahardh mmiikali mmam hhritah. This 
is also testified to by KStySyana’s vdrttika on V.4.116 {mS$di 
ihriti-pratyaya-purvapadat-thajvidhih) read along with tutra 
V. 1, 56. 
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In his comments on the above varttika Patanjali hints 
at the scale of monthly wages of labourers in his time, e.g. 
paflehaka-ni3»ikah, shatka mSaikah damka maiikah, i.e,, a work¬ 
man receiving five, six or ten (silver k3r»hapanag) per month. 
Again, he mentions a labourer working for one padika coin 
(one-fourth of a karshapana) a day, i. e., seven and a half 
kar»Tiapana» per month (karmakarah hurvanti padikam ahar- 
lapsyamhe, Bhashpa, I. 3.72 ; I. 293). Kau^ilya directs that 
a pana and a quarter per month be paid to agricultural 
labour supplemented with food according to work done 
{Arth. II. 24, p, 118). He states that wages in cash were 
convertible into kind at the rate of 60 pam$ per a^Jiaka 
{ArOi. V. 3, p. 249). In Pataiijali’s time also food with 
clothing was given to da»ai and karmakara$ (tfadetad-dasa^ 

karmakaram . hhaktam aha vhdath cha laptyamhe, Bhatya, 

II. 36). Panini me,ntions workmen receiving daily food as 
hliakta or hhaktika (IV. 4.68). The JStakas also refer to 
wages in the form of food, such as yavayu and hhakta^ 




Ch. IV, Section 6, TRADE AND COMMERCE 

Panini uses a variety of terms connected with trade, 
g., currency and barter (nimana), traders (vanija) and 
trade routes (patha), sale and purchase (Jcraya-vikraya), shops 
(Spartak saleable commodities (panya), taxes on trade (sulkd) 
and banking and loans {rina), 

VYAVABARA (BUSINESS )—Trade and commerce are 
implied in the general term vyavahara (II. 3.57), also called 
pana (II. 3.57), Its main feature is hraya-vikraya (IV. 4.13), 
t. sale and purchase. It appears that vyavahara included 
larger business such as export and import, while pana 
denoted local sale and purchase, whence saleable goods 
were called panya (IV. 4.51). 

TRADERS —Traders are called vanilt (III. 3.52) and vSniJa, 
(VI, 2. 13). These terms seem to have been applied to 
traders without reference to caste, c. g., Madra-vSnya, one 
who traded with the Madra country (VI. 2.13). 

Merchants were named after the nature of their busi¬ 
ness and the amount of capital they invested in it, e. g., 
(1) kraya-vihrayika, whose main occupation was buying 
and selling (IV. 4.13); and (2) vasniha, a meichant wbo 
invested his own money in business (IV. 4.13); and (3) ham- 
tthanika, a member of a commercial guild (tamtthana, IV. 
4.72). The last was probably the same as garthika or 
gSrthavaha mentioned in the Jatakas. PSnini also refers to 
other classes of traders, e. g,, pragtarika, one who deals in 
minerals ; kathine vyavharati, one who deals in forest pro¬ 
duce like bamboo (vamga) and grasses {vardha, IV. 472, 
Kaiika). 

The traders were also named after the articles in which 
they dealt and from the countries visited by them for busi- 
oess {Qantavya-pattyam vanye, VI. 2.13), e. g., agva-vS^ct, 
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a dealer in horses, and GMdhSri-vaniia, a trader who go6s 
to Gandhara on business (gatvS vyavaharati, -KssikS), ^’sSna- 
ra~v3nija, Madra-v^nijau These examples of merchants visiting 
distant provinces on business point to inter-provincial 
commercial intercourse and activity. The JStakas often 
refer to merchants from eastern India going with their 
carvans to remote destinations in north-west India, e.g. trade 
relations between Videha and Kashmira and Gandhara (III. 
365), Magadba and Sovira {Vimanavatthu Aitliakatha, p.336), 
Rajagriha and SrSvastl (Sutta Nip , vv. 1012-3), BanSras 
and SlavastI (II.29I), and BanSras and Ujjain (11.248) [B. 
C. Law, India oS Betcriled in Buddhitt and Jain Texts, p. 
185], As a matter of fact the names of merchants envisaged 
in PSnini’s rule would better apply to merchants trading 
with distant countries. 

BUSINESS —.A place of business was called apafta (III.3. 
] 19, etya tasminn’apjmnta i(y3panah, ICSsiha) and articles of 
trade panya and panitavya (III.l.lOlJ. These when properly 
displayed in shops were called krayya, 'to be sold' [NrayyaS' 
tadartke, IV, 1, 82). Panya is a general term for merchandise, 
while krayya denotes wares marked out for sale. 

The sUlra Tena krltam (V. 1. 37), ‘purchased with that’, 
points to the practice of sale and purchase of goods for a 
price fixed between the buyer and the seller. PStnini men¬ 
tions several coins of gold, silver and copper which served 
as media of exchange {infra, Sec. 9). 

The articles purchased in the market were named after 
the price paid for them. A variety of epithets are noted as 
applied to articles purchased for one nUhka (V. 1. 20.}, 2 
nishkas, S nishkas (V, 1. 30), I or vimtatika coin (V. 1. 
32), 1 iatamana (V. 1. 27), 1 karthSpana or 1000 karshSpanag 
(V. 1. 29), a iam coin, or a pada,oi a mSsfui of copper (V. 
<1. 34-35), etc. Thus articles with a wide range of values 
are mentioned, e,g, those value at one thousand or more 
silver pieces {sahasra kSrshSpan<u, V. 1. 27), and those of the 
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lowest value like a copper mZthi. The system of barter 
(nimam, V. 2. 47) was also known (infra. Sec. 7). 

EAltNEST‘MONEY —In settling the sale and purchase of 
goods it is customary for the buyer to advance earnest- 
money to the seller as gurantee of good faith. PSiiini 
refers to such a contract as iatyapayati (HI. 1. 25) or aatyS 
hxroti (V. 4. 66) (mayaitat hrdavyamiti tathyam karoti, EaSikS) 
and to the earnest money as tatyamkari (VI.3.70 ; cf. Hindi 
»ai, part of the price paid in advance).* The system of 
M-atyapana, paying earnest money extends even to hired 
workmen, as confectioners engaged to work for a feast. 

CAPITAL AEL PEOFIT^FroQt is called l3bha (V. 1. 47). 
P§pini draws a clear distinction between the capital inves¬ 
ted called mula, and the profit earned on it (molena 3n3mya) 
as miilya (IV,4,91, patadtmth ntpattikaramm mulam, miHyam 
hi sayiimih mulam, KSsika ; ‘mula is the cost-price of cloth 
and m&lya is the cost with profits’). PSnini also notes a 
second meaning of mulya to denote an object equivalent in 
value to the price paid (mulena tamam, IV. 4. 91). In the 
first instance, mulya is taken as the cost price plus profit, ac¬ 
cruing to the seller ; in the second case the object is regar¬ 
ded as worth the money paid. Panini refers to a sale tran¬ 
saction named after the amount of profit earned from it 
(Tadasmin vriddhySy(td3bha'9tdka-opada diyaU, V. 1, 47), e.g. 
pafiahalca, taptaka, Satya or Satika, sahagra, i.e. a deal giving a 
profit of 5, 7, 100 or 1,000 coins (Ksiikd). PaHohaka, giving 
5 as profit, perhaps referred to a capital sum of rupees one 
hundred, as we known from Kautilya mentioning the profit 
of a middle man to be 5% (Arth. IV. 2). 

VASNA —In the Vedic literature vaana denotes the ‘price’ 
paid for anything, or its ‘value’ or the thing as an object of 
purchase, ‘ware’ (Vcdie Index, 11.278). PSt.ini discusses 
vcuna in three autrat (IV.4.13; V.1.51; V.1.56), where its 
meaning is sale-price or value realised (mulya, KsHka). In 


1 Cf. Smrili, 11.61 ; also Mallinatha on H'irilta, XI, 50. 
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the first instance a va$n{ka trader was one who only owned 
a financial interest in the profits of the deal as contrasted 
with hraya, vihrAyika (IV.4.13* who carried on actual 
business himself. Next a va»niki trader was named accord* 
ing to his vi»na or share in the sale-proceeds (to’tyaAia- 
vamaMritayah, V. 1. 56), e.y. aShatra, ‘whose share of sale- 
proceeds is one thousand.* This refers to some kind of 
corporate business as was carried on by the aamatJiSnika or 
aarthavaha traders. 

Thirdly a vasnika merchant is distinguished from a 
dravyaka (V. 1.51), the latter was a trader on outward 
journey conveying merchandise for sale {dravya), and the 
former was so-called because he carried the sale-proceeds 
on bis return journey home. The three stages in the 
journey of a trader are thus called; (1) harati, at the 
source, (2) vahati, m the process of transport, and (3) 
avahati, at the end of the journey. Thus a caravan mer¬ 
chant carrying goods from MathurS to Takshasila would 
be called dravyaka in three places, viz., at MathurS whence 
he was carrying (PSpim’s haratissdeaantaram prspayati, 
Kaiika), on the way while transporting (vahati), and at 
Takshasila where he arrived (avahati). The same man 
returning from Takshasila to Mathura with the sale-proceeds 
was called vasnaka at those very three, stages of the journey. 
As specific instances of merchandise transported by the 
dravyaka traders, Pantni mentions vamaa (bamboo), kupi^a 
(ffolarrhem antidyaenttriea), balhaja (a coarse grass, Elmaine 
indiaa, Hindi babai), tnula (roots), akaha (axle), ath&na (pillar), 
aiman (stone), aava (horses), ikabu (sugarcane) and kbatvM 
(bed-steads), whence the traders were called vSmiSika cr 
vSdaiabhSrilea, eta. Vaana went out of use after Plnini, but 
survives in Bhojapurl dialect. The Arthaidatra uses the 
popular mUya. Patanjali has it once in the sense of sale- 
price (anyem hi vaanen'Otkam gdi^ krlnoti, anytna dvao, 
my«M mn, BhSahya, 1.95). 

TAXES ON TRADE—^StUka denoted such taxes on trade 
as customs and octroi. Papiui meutions that the consign- 
16 
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ment was named after the duty paid on it (V.1.47). The 
custom-house was called »v.lka»Sla and the income from 
customs fardfewSKAa (stock-example on IV.3.73, TTiag aya- 
$thanebhyah). Ardha {V.1.48) and hhaga (V.1.49) are men¬ 
tioned as amounts of octroi duty, (both denoting half of 
a JearikSpana), the consignment being called ardhika or 
lliSgihx (also hhagya). 

Paninl makes a general reference to taxes levied in the 
eastern part of India {Praehdm kara-n3tna), amongst which 
Patanjali includes toll-taxes, eg. aviJcaforamh, ‘one ram 
levied per fold of sheep (Jiaranamni cTia Prackafh haladaUt 
VI.3.10, jBAa»Aya, III. 144). The/imrAa cites other stoqk- 
examples as yUha-poAu, one animal-head |rer herd of cattle ; 
padhduham, one pailful milk levied at the ferry. Other 
similar taxes, but not on trade were dii»hadi-ma$liaka, one 
coin collected per mill (household); viukufe-Jcarsha- 
panam, one karahSpam coin per capita ; hale-dvipadika, two 
pada coins per ploughshare, which seems to have been a 
tax on agriculture. Patanjali considers these to be names 
of current taxes sanctioned by usage {loka), 

TltADE ROUTES —As already stated PSnim mentions 
roads leading from one city to another {Tad-gachohhaii 
pathi-dutayoh, IV,3.85}, and marked into well-defined stages 
(see illustration on autra, II1.3.136). Katyayana mentions 
different kinds of trade routes, as through forests (kSn- 
tarapatha), jungle-thickets (jangalapatha), on land (athald- 
patha), and in water (vSripatha). The goods gathered (ahrita) 
and transported along these routes were called after the 
route, e.g. kSntara-pathika, goods coming by way of the 
forest. The kSntara-patha seems to be the name of the 
route across the Vinahya forests which, as we know from 
Buddhist literature, connected Kosambi with Pratishthaaa 
and Btorukachchha. Ajapatha (goat-track) and aanAwjsatA# 
(precipitous route negotiated by spikes) were narrow 
pathways in mountainous regions (vSrttika on V.1.77; 
BhSaKya, 11. 358). Liquorice {madhuka) and pepper (njaricte) 
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■wece imported by the land route callec^ tMapatha 
(KstpSpana), evidently from the south. 

In the DevapathSdi-gapa (V.3, 100) Pacini refers to 
various kinds of routes, e.g. varipatka, sthalapatha, rathapaJthat 
karipatha, ajapatha, sankupatha, rSjapatha, siiikhapatha, adding 
two more, vit..,.ham»apatha and devapitha, which relate to air. 
We get an old record of some of these in the MahUniddesa 
e.g. jannupatlia (correct reading vannupitha^'ikt. varifiipatha, 
route through the sandy tract of Jjindh-Sagar Doab, leading 
to Baniiu, cf. Vannipxtha Jat .); ajapatha (goat-track), m»«- 
dhapatha (ram-track), m^kupatha (spike-track), ohhattapjtha 
(parasol route), ram»apatha (bamboo-track), takunapatha 
(bird-track, cf. Panini’s hatnsapatha), mvi»ikapatha (‘mouse 
passage’, a narrow tunnel), dartpitha (a big tmnd) and vetta- 
ehara (course of reeds) {Malidnilde»a, Vol. 1. pp. 154-55 ; 
Vol. H, pp. 414-15). 

Light is thrown on PSnini’s a^'opatfio by the BrihatkathS 
ilokaiangrdha pescribing ajapatha during the coarse of a jour¬ 
ney to Suvarnabhami as a very narrow goat-track which 
could not be crossed by two persons from opposite sides 
(BrihatkathS Makasangraha, XVIH, 416; Sylvain L^vi, 
‘Ptolem^e, la Niddesa et la BrihatkathS’ EtadU* Aiiatiqne, 
Vol. II, pp. 1-55, Paris 1925). Narrow tracks leading over 
high mountains and defiles were negotiated with the help 
of goats and rams to transport merchandise. 

Pa.nini’s xahkupatha refeis to even more difficult moun¬ 
tainous ascents which could be negotiated only by scaling 
the heights with the help of spikes or nails carefully driven 
into the hill-side. AjStaka passage also refers to sawlia- 
patha (vettaehSro tamkapalha pi ehinne, Jat. Ill, 541). 
Panini’s hamapatha corresponds to gakurpxpatha of the 
MadSniddeta. Kalidasa also refers to devapatha (~ furapatka), 
ghampatha and khagTtpatha mentioned in the order of their 
relative heights Mtghuvaihga, XIII. 19). Devapatha originally 
was a track in the sky, bat in the »&tra under reference 
PSf^ini refers to a technical term denoting the 
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highest passage on the top of the rampart of a city, which 
derived its name from its height compared to the devapatha 
in the sky. We are indebted to the Arthasagtra for this 
technical meaning of devapatha implied in Panini’s giitra 
(Arthasastra, II. 3). 

UTTABAPATHA —Panini mentions Uttarapatha and the 
articles procured (ahrita) along that route as autfarapathika 
(Uttarapathen-ahritam eha, V 1. 77), the latter also denoted 
the travellers on it (Uttarapathena gaehchhati). The Uttara. 
patha may be identified with the ancient highway from east 
India to Gandhara and thence towards farther west. The 
entire Grand Trunk Road within India and as far as the 
Oxus, was well known to the Greeks as ‘Northein Route’, a 
literal rendering of Uttarapatha. 

Its 0.xo-Caspian portion from India to the West by the 
Oxns and the Caspian is mentioned by Sliabo (II. 73 ; XI. 
509) and Pliny (Tarn, The Greeks in Baetrii and India, p. 
4h8, Appendix 14). ‘Strabo, speaking of the Oxus, states 
(XI, 509) that it formed a link in an important chain along 
which Indian goods were carried to Europe by way of the 
Caspian and the Black Seas. He cites as one of his autho¬ 
rities Patrocles, who was an admiral in the service of 
Antiochus I, and thus makes it clear that the route was a 
popular one early in the 3rd centuiy B.C.’ [Cambridge 
JUstorg of India, Vol. I, p. 433). Strabo also wrote that 
‘The Oxus is sufficiently navigable for the Indian trade to 
be carried across to it and to be easily brought down the 
river to the Hyrcanian (sea) and the places beyond as far as 
the Black Sea by way of the rivers.’ (Tarn, op. cit., p. 489). 

On the Indian side this route was linked up with Pafali- 
putra and ultimately with the mouth of the Ganges. As 
Rawlinson writes : ‘The first thing which struck Megastfae- 
nes on entering India, was the Royal Road from the frontier 
Pataliputra, down which the envoy must have travelled to 
the capital. It was constructed in eight stages, and ran 
from the frontier town of Peukelaotis to Taxila; from Taxila> 
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across the Indus, to the Jihlam; then to the Beas, near the 
spot where Alexander erected his altars. From here it 
went to the Sutlej; from the Sutlej to the Jamna; and from 
the Jamna, probably via Hastinapura, to the Ganges. 
From the Ganges the road ran to a town called Rhodopha, 
and from Rhodopha to Kalinipaxa (probably Kanyakubja 
or Kanauj). From Kanauj it went to the mighty town of 
Prayaga at the junction of the Ganges and the Jamna, 
and from Prayaga to Pafaliputra. From the capital it 
continued its course to the mouth of the Ganges, probably 
at Tamluk, though Megasthenes never traversed the last 
stage of the road. At every mile along the road was a 
stone to indicate the by-toads and distances’. (Intereoime 
between India and the We»tern World, p. 42; also its Appendix 
I for the distances between the stages on the Royal Road, 
p. 64). This great highway passed through important 
janapadag and cities, such ns Balhlkn, KapisI, Pushkalavati, 
Taki-hasilS, feakala, HSstinapura, RathnspS (=sGk. Rho¬ 
dopha, a name of the RSmngaiiga), Kanyakubja, Prayaga, 
Pataliputra and Tamralipti. Along this great highway 
must have passed up and down long caravans transporting 
merchandise ibhSnda, HI. 1 20). On this loute lay the town 
called Udbhanda (Ohind) as the destination where the mer¬ 
chandise was unloaded for transhipment across the Indus. 

ARTICLES OF TRADE—As names of marketable articles 
(Tadagya panyam, IV. 4. 51), Panini mentions lavam (salt, 
IV. 4. 52), perfumes like Ai.fara, tayara, gugyulu, wirailV. 
4.53) and hlSlu (a kind of perfume, IV.4.54; cf. Pall galala, 
the sweet scented flower of Pinut devadara, JSt. V. 420; 
Saratthapdkagini, III. p. 263. The Aghtadhyayi acquaints 
us with an interesting list of other economic products, such 
as silk fabrics {kauieya, IV.3.42), wool and woollen stuffs 
{wya and auntaha, IV. 3. 158), linen and linen goods {uma 
and auma, IV,3.158), hemp {bhanga, V.2.4), cotton (tala. III. 
1.25; karpast, gana of IV. 3. 136); cloth (vattra. III. 1. 21); 
clothing like upagamvyana (I. 1. 36, achohhsdana, IV. 3. 143), 
brihatikS (a dress reaching up to feet, V. 4. 6); blankets like 
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panya-Tcamhda of a fixed weight and set standard (VI. 2. 42; 

IV. 1.22), iiravara (III.3.54) and patjdukambaU {IV.2.11) 
imported from GandhSia; deer skins (ujina, VI.2.194); skins 
of tigers and leopards (dvaipa, vaiyagltra, IV.2.12) used as 
upholstering material for chariots; d 3 'e-stnffs [raga), like 
lac [laktha, IV. 2. 2), orpiment {roehana, IV, 2. 2), madder 
{maHjiththS, VIII.3.97) and indigo {nilz, IV.1.42); sacks and 
gram containers {Srapana}, as g(m (IV. 1.42); big and 
small leather containers (kvtu and kutupa. V.3.89i; leather- 
goods as shoes (upanah, V.1.14), stiaps and thongs inaddhrl, 

III. 2. 182, vardlmi, IV. 3. 151); iron chains {iiinkluila, V.2, 
79), spikes (aynh-nda, V.2.7b), tools and instiuments like 
sickle (dStra, III. 2. 182), ploughshare {kuii IV,1.42), yoke 
{yuga), axle (akiha, VI. 3. 104), spade (khamtra, HI- 2. 184), 
oar (aritra, III. 2. 184), loom {tantra, V. 2. 70) and shuttle 
(praw/?«, V.4.160); food stuffs like (IV.4.103), 2>/(5Ki<a 
(Vll.2.18), milk (kthtra), curds (dadAii, butter [haiyangaiinu, 

V. 2.23), vegetables (.»afca, VI. 2. 128', cereals and pulses 
{dlianya»y, utensils and pottery (amatra, IV.2.14; kauldlaka, 

IV. 3, 118) of various sizes to cook different quantities 
(111. 2. 33); intoxicating drinks like madya (HI. 1. 100), 
marVeya (VI. 2. 70), »«r5 (II. 4. 25) prepared in distilleries 
(asuti, V. 2. 112) and sold in booths (iundika IV. 3. 76) and 
the costly kapHayana imported from Kapiit in north Afgha¬ 
nistan (IV. 2. 99); gold and silver ornaments like karnika, 
lalafika (IV. 3. 65) ; gems (rnani) like emerald (tsatyakay 

V. 2. 68), ruby (lohUaka, V. 4. 30) and cat’s eye {vaidHrya, 
IV.3.84); metals as gold, silver, copper, lead and tin ; aims 
and weapons (saKra, III. 2. 182), as spears (fakti, IV. 4. 59), 
javelins (kdsu, V. 3. 90), battle-axe {parahadha, IV. 4. 58), 
bows (dhanu,), arrows (ithu, VI. 2. 107) and coats of mail 
{varma, III. 1. 25); musicul instruments like lute (v7«S, III. 
3. 65), tabor (madduka), cymbals (jharjhara, IV. 4. 56) ; and 
miscellaneous objects like images (pratikriti, V, 3. 96), gar¬ 
land {m3l3, VI. 3. 65), perfumery (IV. 4. 53 ; IV. 4. 54) ; 
balance (ttila, IV. 4. 91), weights (mana), measures (jwirt- 
mana), coins ; and various conveyances like wagons {Sakata), 
chariots {ratha) and boats {mu, IV. 4.7), etc. 
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The K&iika illustrating Panini VI, 2. 13 {G-antavya- 
panyam vanije) particularly mentions merchants who dealt 
in cows, bulls {go-vanija) and horses (aiva-vanija). Panini 
himself refers to the famous breed of bulls from the Salva 
countiy, (IV. 2.136) and to the breed of mares from beyond 
the Indus {pare-vadava, VI. 2.42). 

These were some articles, trading in which was not 
approved, e. g. aoma-vikrayi, rata-vikrayt (KaSika on III. 2. 
93, Karmanmi vikriyah). The selling of »oma plant and 
liquids as cow’s milk was also banned by the law-books 
(cf. Mann, X. 86-b9). 

Trade depended upon piovision of necessary stocks 
called by Panini as samhhandayate (III. 1.20; equal to 
samachayana of KatySyana, and of ware-houses where they 
weie stocked [Ihandagara, IV. 4,70). 



Ch. IV, SECnON 7. EXCHANGE AND BARTER 

PSnini refers to barter as nimana (V. 2,47), i. e, exchange 
of goods by agreement. What was given in exchange was 
considered as equivalent in price (mvlya) to what was 
received (nimeya). The siitra Sankhyaya gunasya nimiine 
mayat seeks to regulate the grammatical formation expres¬ 
sing the barter ratio, on the pattern that the price of a 
portion of one thing is equal to so many portions of the 
other. For example, dvimayam udaSvid yavatiam, “butter¬ 
milk is two-times the value of bailey,” i. e. two parts of 
barley is the price on one part of buttei-milk (udaSvit). The 
comparison must be made with one portion of nim>‘ya 
(thing to be bought) with several poitions of the nim3na. 
The ratio must be x : 1, but never x : 2, or x, etc., in which 
X denotes the nimdna. 

NATURE OF BARTER TRANSACTIONS—The range 
of articles covered by barter mostly concerns simple things 
of ordinary use, such as food, clothing, and domestic 
animals. Panini lefers to vasana or a piece of cloth as a 
medium of exchange, the thing purchased in exchange for 
cloth being called vagaua (V. 1. 27). In Hindi batan 
(“Skt. vasana) means household utensils. It is thus 
indicated that the women exchanged pieces of cloth with 
metallic and other utensils, as even today. There is also 
reference to articles purchased for one go puchchha (go-puch- 
ehhena kritam, gaupuehehhikam, V. 1. 19). Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar takes go-puehohha literally to be the tail of a 
cow as a circulating medium, (Ane, Ind. Num., p. l69- 
70), but gopuohehha indicated the cow itself as in the 
anologous English term ‘cattle-head.' The idiom bad its 
origin in the ancient custom of transferring the owner-ship 
of a cow by holding her tail; the grazing tax levied per 
Head of cattle is still called pueheMi or tail-tax in north 
India. From the Vedic period the cow had formed a 
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medium of exchange and a measure of value (Vedia Index, 
I. 196, 234). The term gau-puchclihika should thus be taken 
to have applied to an object received in exchange for one 
cow. Patafljali mentions an even bigger transaction nego¬ 
tiated in exchange for five cows {pafiehahMr-gobhih hritak 
paHehaguh, Bhaihya, 1.2. 44; I. 216); and also the purchasing 
of a chariot foi five hroshrit (VII.1.96; III. 273). The 
meaning of Jcroshtri in paHcJta krotldrt-krita-ratha is not clear ; 
it was perhaps the name of a particular stack of grain like 
dhanya-gava (bull-stack mentioned in sutra Vl.2.72). Dvi- 
kam^alya, tri-kamhalya cited on IV. 1.22 refer to sheep 
purchased for two or three kambalya measure of wool, one 
kambalya being equal to 5 seers (Kdnka on Panini V.1.3). 
The Kasika cites paAchaiva and dasaiva, i.e. a female slave 
purchased for the price of five or ten horses (IV. 1. 22). 

Mention is also made of kathsa (V. 1, 25), mrpa (V. 1. 
26) and khari (V. 1. 33) in connection with the purchase of 
commodities. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar points out ‘As 
these are clearly measures of capacity, the only inference 
possible is that such commodities were bought by means of 
these measures and most probably with grains which were 
the staple food of the province’ {Ane. Ind. Num. p. 170). In 
several examples and counter-examples we find reference to 
other measures of weight used in bartering transactions, e g. 
dvyaAjali, tryaAjali, purchased for two or three handfuls 
{dvabhyam aAjalihliyam kritah, Kmikd on V. 4. 102, I>vi- 
tribhyam aAjaleh) Similarly, an object purchased for two or 
three flcliita measure was called dvyaekita, tryachitS(iy.l. 
22, aahita=\0 bhara or 25 maunds). Panini mentions iaurpa 
and murpika as applied to articles purchased for one Surpa 
measure (V. 1. 26), to which Pataiijali adds dvi-Siirpa and 
tri-Surpa (II. 346, 348). The gunl measure (1. 2. 50) was 
equal to two iurpas and is mentioned in connection with 
barter in such phrases as paHcha-gonih and daSa gonih, ‘pur¬ 
chased for 5 or 10 gonia' (1.226), the articles so purchased 
being cloth according "to the Kaaiki (I. 2. 50). The paAeha- 
goni pata seems to have been a single iiUka, costing one 
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karthapam coin, and the dam-(joni pafa a double n^aka, 
called SSfaia-puga (1.1.36, mr. 7), including both the antarlpa 
and the uttariya, of which the value was two silver karshS- 
panas. The phrase vasanarna, debt incurred for buying 
cloth (VI. 1. 89, var. 7) seems to have been a special loan 
transactions of one or two silver vupees. A gont was equal 
to one maund, which indicates that the buying capacity of 
one karsTianam equalled five maunds. 

The examples pa&cJia nauh, da^a-nauk refer to a big deal 
in exchange for five or ten boatfuls of meichandise {Kankii 
on Naeo Dviyoh, V. 4. 99) Pataiijali refers to consignments 
of five hundred boats or five hundred rafts {paHcIi-odupa- 
mtdni tlrnani, pafieha-phalaka iatani tirnani, Bhashyu, II. i66), 
which point to a flouushmg iiverine traffic in goods which 
rich merchants (joarama-tanya, uttama-vamja on Paiiini V.2- 
13) must have handled. 



Ch. IV, Section 8. MEASURES AND WEIGHTS 

TERMS —The word parima^ in the Aihtadhyayi denotes- 
cubic and gravitational measuies, and jiramSna a lineall 
measure. According to Patanjali* unmana is a measure of 
weight, parimana of volume or capacity (tarvatoinamm), and 
pramana a lineal measure (ayama). Pautava used in the 
Arthuiastra (Cf. Pautavadhyaksha, Superintendent of 
Weights and Measures) is unknown to Panini. 

Parhnana has a two-fold sense in the Athtadhyayi. In 
its technical (rRAhi) sense it excludes sankhya or number as 
ill gu^ra V. 1. 19 where both words are used together ; and 
in a moie general sense it includes even gamkhja, as in 
gutrug III. 3. 20 and IV 3. 156 (wheie the Kaiika specially 
notes (he comprehensive meaning of paiimam). Parimanct 
thus denoteil weights and measuies fioin which the 
numerals as al.io measures of lime were excluded, as stated 
by Putafijali on the authoiity of an old varttika {jHdpakam 
tu kSJa parimananath parimatiayrahanasya, HI. 321 ; VII. 3. 
15). The lineal measures whenever they aie mentioned 
are strictly distinguished as pramana. 

SCALE —.4 scale is called tula, and articles weighed with 
a balance tulya {tulaya gammitam, IV.4.91). The string 
fastened to the hori.iontal lod in order to lift the scales 
was called prayraha in the language of traders {Pre vanijdm^ 

III. 3. 52). The measures appear to have been made of 
wood. The word dravaya found earlier in the Atharva- 
veda (V. 20. 2) and meaning ‘wooden form of a drum’, is 
mentioned by Panini to denote a measure {Mane vayah, 

IV. 3. 162) and is reminiscent of the times when wooden 
measures were in use. A tradition recorded in gram¬ 
matical literature credits a Nanda king with the standar- 

1 Crdheamltnaei kilonmanath parimdnam tu saraatah, tu /iramd««ifc> 

gyat salhkl^3^4 iAhyi ta sarvatah, Bhasfffa, V.1.19 ; IL343. 
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dising of weight and measures for the first time (Nando 
pakrumani mMSni, Kanka.ll. 21 and VI. 2. 14). This 
may have been due to meet the needs of a vast empire. 
By the time of Patanjali, measures like drona, khari and 
adhaka, etc., had been fixed as of an approved standard 
(aktanarimananam arthanam vaehaka hhavanti naivadhike 
lhavanti na eha nyune, Bha»hya, 1.4.13 ; 1.216). 

Weights —Panini mentions the following weights : 

(1) Mailia —It occurs ns the name of a coin (V.1.34), 
and also denoted a corresponding weight, which was 5 ratti$ 
for gold and copper and 2 for .silver (Arth, II, 12 and Mann 
VIII. 135). 

Panini also refers to nishpava (II1.3. 28), which finds 
mention in Jain literature (Annyoyadvara Sutra, 132) after 
j/Uhja and kakinl and was used lor weighing gold, silver, 
jewels, pearls, etc. 

(2) 55«a—It is referred to in two tMran (V,1.35 ; VII. 
3. 17) as the name of a coin. According to the Malta- 
bharata ilma was one-eighth of a »a1amam or 100 rattis 
(Vanaparvu, 134. 14), and thus weighed 12^ rattis. Charaka 
refers to sam as one-fourth of a srtvartia, i e, four mashakat 
or 20 rattis (KalpastbSna, XII. 89), and its h.alf-weight as 
ianardha for weighing small doses of medicine (Chikitsa- 
stliana, XXVI, 248). 

(3) Bista (IV. 1.22; V. 1. 31). Panini refers to 
articles purchased for two or three histas. The Amarakosa 
explains bista as a synonym of karsha or akslta used for 
-weighing gold. Charaka treats karsJia, surarria and aksha 
as synonyms. It appears that PSnini used bista as a 
synonym for suvarna. Thus bista was equal to 80 rattis. 

(4) AHjali (V. 4, 102). In such phrases as ‘purchased 
for two or three aHjalia' (dvy-aHjali. try-anjali) afljali is a 
definite measure. A weight of two palas equalled one 
jprasriti and two prasritis one anjaii. According to Charaka 

16 suvartfas make one afijali, which was also called kudava. 
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Kaufilya makes kudava as the basis of calculating higher 
weights, c.g. four == one prattha, and four prastha = 

one 3dhalca (Arlha., Vol. II. 19). This is the same scale as 
in Charaka. 

(5) Adkaha (V. 1. 33). It was a weight equal to 16 
Jcudavag or 256 karshas. Charaka makes pStra a synonym 
of adhaha {Kalpasthana, XII. 94). PSnini mentions 
both these in rntra V. 1. 53, with reference to cooks 
able to handle so much quantity. Special mention is made 
of fields lequiring one joStra of seed for sowing (V. 1. 46, 
patrikam kshetram, patrikt lalietrahhaktiK). 

(6) Kam»a (V. 1. 25 ; VI. 2. 122). Charaka e.\plains 
hamta as equal to 8 prastlm or 2 adliakat. In the older 
literature kaitxm is said to have denoted a pot or vessel of 
metal (Vedia Index, 1. 130). 

(7) Mantha (VI, 2. 122). The e.\act weight is not indi¬ 
cated in any table, but Panini mentions it after kamta and 
before mrpa as a measure-denoting word, and this makes it 
highly probable that mantha corresponds to drona with its 
synonyms of kalam and yhata in the table of Charaka. A 
mantha would thus be equal to 4 kam»ai or 8 adhakae. 

(8) Swpa (V. 1. 26; VI. 2122). It was a measure equal 
to two droma (Charaka) or twenty seers. 

(9) Khari (V. 1.33). Panini refers to an article purchas¬ 
ed for 1 1 khan called adhyardha-khartka, and says that in 
the opinion of the Eastern grammarians khari becomes 
hhara in a Dvigu compound (V. 4. 101, Khdrydh Praeham). 
Katyayana mentions the latter form in the varttika khSra- 
aatddyartham (V. 1. 58). It appears that khari was the unit 
for measuring large heaps of corn, as in the expression khara- 
aatika rasi and khara-aahaarika rdsi, heap of corn on the 
threshing floor weighing 100 and 1000 ifiam (J5^5«Aya, II. 
353). A khari was certainly a higher weight than drotia as 
Patafijali would have it adhiko dronah kharySm, II. 387 ; V. 
2. 73). The ArthakSatra defines khSri equal to 16 dronaa 
(II. 19.). In the table of Charaka 4 dronaa make 1 khari. 
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The Bhaahya refers to kharl as an aahtika, or a measure 
having eight divisions (VII. 3.45 , var. 9 ; III. 326). 

(10) 0o»i (I. 2. 50). A sloka-varttiha interpretsas a 
measure {BhUahya, 1.2.50 1.226), gotumatramidam gomh). 
According to Charaka gonl is synonymous with hharl. A 
gout was equal to two Surpaa or one maund. 

(11) Bhara. It is referred to in atUra VI. 2. 38, in 
connection with the derivation of mafiadihara. The exact 
significance is uncertain, but like other words of that antra 
it was a tamjfla word with a definite meaning, and not a 
common noun. According to the table given in the Amara- 
koSa (II.9 87) 1 bhara —S,000 Icaraha* or ncaily maunds. 
This is supported by Kautilya defining bhara as equal to 20 
tulat {vimiati-tauliko bhiirah, H. 19) : tula being equal to 160 
palas, a bhara would be = 2,000 paUs or 2h maunds. It 
appears that the quantity weighed at one time by a hand- 
balance was one tula or 5 seeis. Bhara appc.ais to be a 
head-load carried by a human being, a.id maha-bhara would 
indicate a quantity much in excess of this, most likely a 
cart-load. 

(12) Aohita (IV.1.22 ; V.1.53). According to Amara, 
3ahita is a cart-load (mkatobhara aohitah, II. 9. 87), consist¬ 
ing of 10 bharas, which is equal to 20,000 palas, or 25 
maunds. 

Other measures mentioned are payya (III.l 129), kuUJa 
(V. 1.55), slmhthaka (V.3.51), the exact significance of which 
is not known. The jaSyya seems to be the measure called 
pai in Punjab and Rajpulana and pya in the U. P., used 
for measuring grain and having a capacity of 5 to 7 seers. 
Its smaller unit of about 3 seers is called payaH in Bombay?- 
IngiiiraVI. 2. 122 Panini regulates the accentuation of 
payya in a numeral compound. KMija is mentioned in the 
^auiiba Sutra (12 and 43). Shaahthaka seems to be related 
to shaBhthamm a sixth part, being the amount of grain 

1. Cf. Burmese pyi a measure, about a quart X p.39> 
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taken by the king as tax. Its minimum unit seems to be a 
drona measure as indicated by the term drona-m^paka, an 
officer appointed to collect one-sixth share of the produce 
(Kurudhiimma JdL III.276). Vaha (HI. 5. 119) and kumhha 
(VI. 2. 102) are also mentioned without being specified as 
measures, but in the Artha^dttra kumhlia was 20 dromt and 
vaha equfll to 10 kumhhat. 

Pam is also stated to be a parhnana, but not with 
reference to the famous coin of that name. It rather 
signifies bundles of vegetables tied together and sold as a 
unit, e. (j. mulakapana, harita-pnm (III.3.66). 

MEASURES OF LENGTH 

PRAMANA— Pramana denotes a measure of length, except 
in VI.2.d, where it includes weights also as go-hvetna, asva- 
lavana, salt for tlie cow and the hoise, and in VI. 2. 12 
where the length of time is also indicated by it as Prashpa- 
saptatamih, Gandhari-saptatamah, meaning a resident of 
seven years’ standing in the Frachya or Gandhara country. 

Panini mentions the following measures of length : 

(1) Anguli (V. 4. 86). 8 barley grains {Artk. II. 20, 

p. 106) = |th of an English inch. 

(2) Dkhti and Vita»ti (IV. 2. 31). Both are synony¬ 
mous terms {Bhashga, quoting a Sloka-varttika, VI. 2. 1; 
III. 122), Vitatti in the table of the Arthaia9trats\2 ah- 
gulas (II. 20). But di»hti as a measure is of very rare 
occurrence in Indian literature. The word occurs in the 
Kharoshtbl documents from Central Asia as dithi, corres¬ 
ponding to the Iranian measure dittay, no doubt 
equivalent to a span (F. W. Thomas, Some Notes on 
Central Asian Kharoshtbl Documents, B, S. 0. A. S., XI, 
1945, p. 547), 

Pataujali also mentions the Santa measure before dishti 
and vitasti {BhSshya, V.2.37 ; II. 378), which according to 
the Artlmaitra was equal to 14 angulas. Probably the 
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word gambS in PSnini (V.4.58) was connected with the sama 
measure, and indicated that kind of intensive ploughing 
in which the furrow was deepened to a hwa or 14 angulag 
of depth (gamba haroti). 

(3) PuragJia, PSnini mentions the purugha measure, 
preceded by a numeral, to denote depth {Purushaf'pramane 
nyataragySm, IV. 1.24), e.g. dvipuruaha, dvipurughi; tripuriishd 
tripuruaht parikha, a moat 2 or 3 ‘purushas’ deep; or 
dvipuruaham, tripurusham udakam, water 2 or 3 puruaha 
measures deep {Puruaha-haglibhyam-an elia, V.2.3S, Kaiikd). 
Anything equal to 1 puruaha measure in depth was called 
pauruaha. 

The puruaha measure is stated in the Anhaidatra 
(11.20) to be of three kinds: 

(i) 6‘ 3"’a anguUsss\ vydmaatl khaia puruaha, 
for measuring ropes, moats and depths ; 

(ii) 6'ss90 angulaa=4 aratHi=l puruaha, being 
the standard height of a man, probably to 
measure recruits for the army ; 

(in) 6' 9"asl0fi dhgulaa=s4^ aratniasl puruaha 
measure, for sacrificial altars. 

Thus a moat of 2 puruaha measures was 10^ ft. in depth 
and of 3 purushas \5l it. According to Baudhayana the 
puruaha measure for altars was slightly bigger : PaHehd- 
ratnih puruaha vyamascha {Baudh. S. XXX. 1. p. 389), ».e. a 
puruaha or vydrm is equal to 5 aratnia or 71 ft. (cf. also 
PadamaHjari on IV.1.24, PaAchdratnik puruaha Sulva-vidah). 

(4) Haatin, A haati measure is to be determined from 
the standard measurement of an elephant of the best 
class at forty years age, via. ‘seven aratrtia in height, nine 
aratnia in length, ten aratnia in circumference’ {Arth. II. 31). 

Kautilya, refers to the hmtJ measure twice, and at both 
places the length of the animal (haatydyama) is taken and 
notits height (p. 136). It shows that in general practice 
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the haati measure was based on the length of the animal, 
which was 9 ara<ni« *= 13| ft. 

The height of a rampart in the Mahaautaaoma Jataka. 
(V.477) is stated as 18 cubits (attlxaraaa-hattha-paliarena), 
or 27 feet, which would be equal to 2 haatt measures. 
Even today a fort-wall is built to be 18 cubits ia 
height. 

(5) Kanda {W.1.21, VI.2.122) is referred to as a mea¬ 

sure for measuiing the area of fields. The ArthaaSatra in the 
table of field measures refers to 1 danda^ six kaihaaa or 192 
angulaa, i. e. 12 ft. [Artli. II. 20, p. 107). Dvikandi trikandi 
rajyuh, cited in the Kaaika shows that kanda was a sub- 
multiple of rajju. The Balamanorima takes karida and 
danda to be synonymous with a length of 16 Jiaataa or 27 ft 
The Jatakas mention the Jtajjugahaka officers connected 
with land-suiveying (Kurudhama Jat. III. 276). 1 rajju 

measure was equal to 10 dandaa. Nivartand an ancient 
square measure for measuring the area of fields was equal 
to 3 rajjtia. When kanda denoted merely a lineal measure 
it took the suffix nip, as dvikandi rajju, but when a square 
measure or area of n field (kalutrabhakti) it took tap in the 
feminine gender, as dvi-kdndd kahetrahhaktih. 

(6) Kiahku. It is included in the Qana-pdtha of VI, 

I. 157 (Pdraakara-prabhritini elia aarkjndydm), which on the 
authority of Patanjali (III. 96) may be taken as a genuine 
reading. According to the Arthamatra, kiahku was*32 
angulaa (2 feet) in ordinary usage, but = 42 angulaa for 
sawyers and blacksmiths. It was a measure employed in 
connection with camping grounds, forts and palaces {Arth. 

II, 20). It is referred to in the Mah5bh5rata (Aranyaka- 
parva, 126, 29). 

(7) Tojana (V. 1.74), a measure ss 4 gorutaa or kroaaa 
= 2,000 X 4 yards, or 4,54 British miles. (Cf. Arth Trans, 
by Dr. Shamsastri, p. 118 with footnote). 

17 
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A summary of lineal measure is given below; those in 
Italics being from Panini. 


8 

Yavas 

a 

1 Angula 

s= 

\ in. 

1 2 Angulas 

sa 

1 B-iihti or Kitasti 

=: 

9 in. 

2 

Vitastis 

SB 

1 Aratni 

SS 

l\ ft. 

42 

Angulas 

ss 

1 JCiehku 

= 

2' 7V/' 

84 

Angulas 

= 

1 Khata Paurutha 


5 1/3 ft. 

216 

Angulas 

= 

1 Haiti Ayama 

= 

ft- 

192 

Angelas 

SB 

1 Dandiies 


12 ft. 

10 

Danda 

= 

1 Rajju 


40 yds. 



Ch. IV, Section 9. COINAGE 

The Arkiya section of the AsJitSdhySyi {AdhySya V, 
pada 1, gUtras 19-37) furnishes some important data in 
respect of the oldest coinage of India.* The general sense 
governing these »U,tra» is that of Tena Ttritam (IV. 1.37), 
•purchased with that,’ and Tadarhati (V. 1.63), ‘worth that.’ 
An attempt is made here to bring together the available 
evidence from the tiulrag and their commentaries, and to 
discuss it with a view to identifying the denominations and 
value of those coins in the light of facts known from 
ancient Indian numismatic history. 

GOLD COINS—NUhka and Suvarna. 

1. NUliJea. ‘As early as the B-ijvediZ traces are seen 
of the use of Nishka as a sort of currency, for a singer 
celebrates the receipt of a hundred Nishkas and a hundred 
steeds : he could hardly require the Nishkas merely for 
purposes of personal adornment. Later the use of Nishkas 
ns currency is quite clear.’ {Vedie Indax, I. 453). The 
Satapatha Brdhmwi refers to a.niihkaoi gold (XI. 4.1.8). 
The jStakas also mention nhhka as a gold coin (-4.. I. 
N., p. 48). 

Panini mentions nishka in the following three swtras : 

(i) Asamdae nishkddibhyah (V. 1.20), i. e. the ihak suffix 
is added in the sense of tena Kritam, etc. to nishka and 
others including pma, paia, mdsha, when not in a com¬ 
pound. For e.sample, naishkika means ‘purchased for’ or 
•worth’ one nishka. Similarly pdnika, padika and mdshika, 
denoted an article purchased for these coins. 

(i») Dvi-tri-furvdn-ni$hk3t (V. 1. 30). It refers to a 
transaction concluded for two or three nishkas, for which 

1. Cf. D. R. Bhandarkar’s Lectures an Ancient Indian Numismatics, 
p. 55, referred to here as A. 7. S. 
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special forms were dvi-ni»Jikam, dvi-naishkikam ; tri-nithkam, 
trinaithkikam. 

{Hi} Sata-»ahardntaehcha nislikat {V. 2. 119;, i.e. the 
affix than comes in the sense of matup, after the words mta 
and sahasra, when they are prefixed to nishka. Thus in 
Panini's time a possessor of one hundred m»hka» was called 
naishka-iatika, and of one thousand nishkas, nauJika-silugrika. 
These appear to be real titles indicating the degree of opu¬ 
lence {adhyjthhava, III. 2. 56) of the person so designated. 
The Ml‘h. also refers to these two degrees of wealth, consist¬ 
ing of 100 and 1000 nishkaa {mtena nhhka-ganitam gahgrena 
Anusasaniiparva, 13.43% Pataujali uses the 
terms nislika-dhana, and yata-nishkadliana (owner of 1 nithka or 
100 niihka pieces, 11.414;. The K'aiika adds that it was not 
usual to add the word sxivarna before nighka, evidently 
because nighka was already understood as a gold coin 
{KaiikS, V. 2. IIQ, iuvarm-nighka-iatam avy-aHt-lty-anahhidha- 
nan-na bhavati). The Satapatha BrUhmam states that the 
nighka offered by Uddaluka Aruni to his learned rival 
Sviiiilayana was of gold {S. Br. Xi. 4. 1. 8). The Kuhakci 
Jataka refers to a farmer bringing his hundred ninhkag of 
gold to an ascetic (1. 375). According to the Mhh. the 
unit of wealth was reckoned at 108 nulikag of gold (gaglitam 
iatnm guvarnanam nighkam ahurdhanam tathd, Dronaparva, 
67. 10). The Veggnntara Jataka mentions a thousand nighkng 
as the amount for the redemption of Veggantara’g son (VI. 
546;.‘ 

Nighka as gold coin also seems to have had its sub¬ 
multiples. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar suggested that the 20,000 
padag offered by king Janaka as prize to the most leained 
Biahmana in the assembly of philosophers were gold coins 
related to nighka {A. 1. N., p. 60). He also supposed that 
tb\s pada coin was the same as that referred to in Panini’s 
gutra Paifa-pada-m3gha-mt3dyat, V. 1. 34. While it is likely 

1 Dr. Bhandarkar, A.J.N; pp. 48, 49. Also Junha Jataka (No. 456, 
1V.97) referring to more than a 1,000 gold nishkas. 
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that king Janaka offered gold pieces called pSda as daksUna 
it is not certain if pada of aiitra V.I.34 was a token coin of 
the gold wia/ifta. From its juxtaposition with jpa«a it may 
as well have been related to the silver karthapana, in which 
series it is mentioned by Kautilya {Arth. II. 12, p. 84). The 
submultiple pada coin of niaTihi, however, did exist, as 
Patafijali refers to it &s panniahka and pada-niahhx (Nialiku 
okopaankhySnam kartayam, aiUra VI. 3. 56; HI. 163, ‘pada 

optionally becomes pad before niahka'). Manu defines 
nialiki as equal in weight to four auvarma or 320 ratti* 
{oJiaiuh-sauvarniko niahkah, Manu, VIII. 137). This would 
make a padaniahka synonymous with auvarna, but since 
no specimens of either the niahka or auvarna have yet come 
to light. It 13 not possible to indicate their relative weights. 
The KasikS instances niahka mala (VI. 2. 55), a necklace of 
niahkaa, as indicative of wealth in coins {hiranya‘pari'mam). 

2. Suvarna, Panini does not name the auvarna coin, 
but the same is implied in aiitra Hiraftya-parimanam dhane 
(VI. 2. 55), which refers to a person’s wealth in terms of 
coined gold, e.y. dvi iuvarm dhanam {Kankd). 

Kautilya mentions auvarna us a weight equal to I karaha 
or so yufljaa ( = 140 grains). Older specimens of punch* 
marked auvarna coins are wanting, but this theoretical 
weight IS confirmed by the auvarm coins of the Gupta period 
which were struck after an indigenous weight standard. 
From such examples as dvi-auvarm-dhana, adhyardha auvarna, 
dvi-auvarna (purchased for IJ or 2 auvarnaa, V 1. 29), it is 
certain that auvarna was a coin with a weight of 1 karaha. 

When the words hiranya and auvarm are found asso¬ 
ciated together, the former denotes bullion and the latter 
coined gold (hirafifia-auvanna in the Jaiakaa and the Artha- 
iaatra, V. 2, p._245, A.I.N., p. 51). 

In another autra Panini refers to pieces of gold equal to 
a standard weight {JaiarKpehhyali parimSne, IV. 3. 153). 
Obviously such pieces were gold coins, as shown by its 
examples cited in the Kdiika, via. hdtako niahkah, hatakam 
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kanhapamm, gold pieces or coins called nishka and 
Ttanhapma struck to a standard weight. ^ Gold kSrthapanat 
are not mentioned elsewhere; and Kasikat reference is 
either to mvarm coins of one kanlia weight, or to the much 
later gold coins of Kedaia Kushanas, also referred to by 
it as Kfdara (V.2.120). 

Wheieas literary evidence supports the existence of a 
gold currency, so far not a single specimen of a gold punch- 
marked coin of any denomination has been found in any 
houid. Patanjali is possibly hinting at gold currency when 
be refeis to the purchase of two ineasuies of corn 

with gold sufficient for it (dvi-dronena Idraijyana dhanyam 
krinati), or to the puichase of one thousand huises with the 
amount of gold sufficient for it {gahanra-parimdnam lahat- 
ram ; (ahatrena Muivvma idvan kunati, Bhaihya, 11,3.18; 
I. 452). 

3. Suvarna-Mashaka. The mntla coin in gold and 
'copper weighed 5 rattis and in silver 2 ratti» (cf. A.l.N., 
p. 52 ; Artli. II. 18, p. 103). Specimens of silver and copper 
narJuu are known, but stiiarna-7naAtakix occurs only in 
litciature. The Udaya Jataka mentions u golden dish 
with gvvarua-mdihakas, a silver dish with the same, and a 
coppei dish with silver kahapanat, the three being men¬ 
tioned in order of their diminishing value {/7wama-ma>aka- 
puraih eJeam mvanna-patim, Udaya Jataka, JV. lOC-b;. A 
silver karshdpana (32 rattis) was thus lower in value than 
a gold mashaha (5 rattis), Gold and silver were thus 
related in the ratio of about one to seven in the period 
of the Jdtahas, 

SILVER COINAGE — Satamana. It is referred to in the 
»m-a Satamana vim'atika-sahasra-vasanadan (V. 1. 27i, i.e. 
the affix comes after mtamdna, vhhsatika and others in 
toe prescribed sense, e.ff. satamdnena hritam mtamdnam, an 
article purchased for one satamana was called sdtamdna. 
tram the Satapatha Brahmam {V. 5, 5. 16 tasya trmi sata- 
mSridm Uranymi dakshind ; VIII. 2. 3. 2, hiranyam dakthi^^ 
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luvarmm Satamanam taayohtam), it is evident that iatamana 
was also a gold coin. According to the Vedie Index ynSna 
in Vedic literature was a measure of weight equivalent ts 
the hriihnala or raktika (II. 152). Thus the weight of 
Satamana taken literally would be 100 rattU. 

But the mtamarn was more properly related to silver 
coinage. In the Satapatha Bralmana (XIII. 2.3.2) it is 
stated; ‘Gold and silver will be the fee for the sake of 
variety to correspond to the manifold forms of the deity, 
and that daksMna will be Satamana, since a human being 
lives for one hundred years’ [Rajatan hirmyath dakshina 
nanaruputaya mtamdnath bharati iatdyur-vai puruahah, SB,, 
XI 11.4.J. 10). Here is a definite reference to a silver 
iatamdna coin of 100 parts, i e. 100 ratti wt. Manu men¬ 
tions the silver Satamana as equal to ten dharanaa or 320 
m wt. (VIII 137), but no actual specimen of a silver 
punch-mai ked coin conforms to the extraordinary weight 
of 560 grains. 

The heaviest silver punch-marked pieces so far dis- 
coveied are the oblong bais found by Sir John Marshall in 
the Bhir mound at Taxilu along with two coins of Ale¬ 
xander the Great and one of Philip Aridaeus, ‘fresh from 
the mint’ and theiefore assignable to about the middle of 
fourth century B. C. Their weight range between 155.7 
gr.nins (in the case of much worn pieces) to 177.3 grains 
(Allan, Anc. Ind. Coina, p. xiii, also pp. 1-2). Allan connects 
them, without good reason, with the weight standard of 
the Achaeraeiiid aiyloa and thinks that they were struck as 
double aigloi. Now, the maximum weight of the Persian 
aiyloi is said to be 86.45 grains and that of a double aiglos 
could not have exceeded 173 grains, which makes Allan’s 
identification untenable (cf. Durga Prasad, Seimee and 
Culture, 1938, pp. 462-65). In terms of an Indian weight 
standard these oblong bars approximate to 100 ratti or 180 
grains weight, the heaviest one of 177.3 grains being equal 
to 98.5 rattU, a ratti weighing 1.8 grs. Taking the literal 
meaning of iatamdna, ‘of the weight of lOO mSna' or 
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krishndas as suggested in the Vedie Index (11.152), it would 
appear that the TakshasilS bent-bar coins (mWca) represent 
the ancient sat<mam coins of silver. They are struck with 
symbols with regular orientation and were part of the oldest 
punch-marked currency. Katyayana mentions Satamana in 
a vartiika}- to regularise such formations as adhyardha-iata- 
manam, dvi ktamanam (purchased for li or 2 kiaviSnaa) 
which suggests that the satatnana was a current coin up to 
the time of Katyayana (cf. also Bhaihya on V. 1. 29). 

Sana. Panini refers to a range of prices in terms oUdm 
coins, such as I’i kna (Sdmd-va. V. 1.35, adhyardhaknam, 
ttdhyardlia-ednyam), 2 nanat idvi sdnam, dvaiknam, dvi-ednyam) 
and 3 kna»\tri-sdnam, (raiknam, tri-ldnyam, V. I. 36), to 
which Pataiijali adds paHiha-fanam and paflcha-fdnyam 
(S/iffs/iyd, II. 350). This shows .45'/a to have been quite a 
popular com. Panini also mentions edtti as a parimdita, 
r.e. weight {Parimanantaeydsamjfid-idriayoh, VII. 3. 17) but 
such examples as dvai-sdni, puichased for 2 iduat, show 
that it was the name of a coin. Chnraka refers to edna ns 
a weight equal to one-fouilb of a siirarna ot kanha, i. e. 20 
rattie. This may have been n gold iSm of which we are 
not certain. But earn as a real silver coin was one-cighth 
of one ktarndna as stated positiy^ely in the Mahd^didrata 
{asUau sdndh satamdnam vaJmdi, Aianyakaparvu, 134.14); 
its weight therefore was 12} rattig or 22.5 grs. (Cf. J.N S-J., 
XIV. pp. 22-26). 

Panini refers to certain taxes levied in east India 
fVI.3.10), on which the A’d'ikd cites gupa-mnah (VI.2.64 and 
VI. 3. 10), a special cess at the rate of one .4««a coin per 
kitchen {gdpa) or household. 

Edrgltdpana. PSnini refers to hdrghdpana in giitra V. 1. 
29 [Vihhdghd kdrghdpam-gahagrdbhyam)* regulating the forms 

1 V(ir. SuvarM-Salamanayor=ttpasa/>khydnam. 

Bhdshya. Adhyardha-ialom'ttiam, adhyardha-SitamAnam, dai- 
tatamAnam, dui-Sdtamanam. 

2 That the word kdtihnpana was also included in the Ardharchidi 
group (II. 4. 31) may be stated on the strength of Pataiijali (I. 480) using 
both the masculine and neuter forms karshdpanak, kdrshi'ipanam. 
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adhyardha-kSrthSpanam dvi-kSnhSpamm, purchased for 
or 2 karshSpana coins. 

The word karthSpana is unknown in the Saihhita or 
BrShmana literature (excepting once in the Sarmvidhana 
Br. III.7.9) and is peculiarly a term of classical Sanskrit 
coined in the Sutra period. 

liar»hapam was the name of the silver punch-marked 
coin of which numerous hoards have been found in various 
paits of India. It was the standard medium of exchange 
from about the sixth century B. C. downwards. Like the 
piesent rupee it had its sub-multiples, of which Panini 
mentions 4 ns ardka (V. 1. 48, ardhaiahdo rUpakardJmya 
rui/hih, KasikS) and hhaya (V. 1. 49 hliSya-sahdo’pi rupakar- 
d?iasya vaehakah) ; ] as pada (V. 1*. 34); and 1/16 as masha 
(V.1.34). When Panini lefers to big sums (V. 1. 27 ; 29 ; 
34) without specifying the name of the coin it is the silver 
kariJiSpatja that is meant as being the standard coin of his 
time. The Jdtahas also show that the karshapam was 
then the standard coin of the countiy (cf. D.R. flhandarkar, 
A. l.N.p,79). In fiUra V. 1, 21 Pinini teaches a suffix after 
100 ihita) without the name of a coin in the sense of 
‘purchased theiewith’; in gidra V.L27, after 1000 (gahatra); 
and in V.1.29 after 1,500 {adhyardha-sahasra) and 2000 
{dvi-ialmra), etc. In all these cases the standard coin, vi*. 
the silver karthapana, is to be undeistood. The Gangamala 
Jaiaka likewise mentions big amounts of a hundred thou¬ 
sand and fifty thousand pieces where karthSpaita is under¬ 
stood. Similarly, the Arthaidstia (p. 368) refers in a 
descending order to Sata-talmra, paHcJtahi-tahasra, dasa~ 
iahasra, pafiola-ta7ui$ra, taJiaira, sata and vimfati coins, which 
meant so many silver panat [karthapanas). The same 
linguistic form is known to Pataiijali who mentions hta- 
salmra coins without the word kanhapana (11.1.69.5; 
1.404), and refers to a hundred pairs of faris purchased for 
one hundred, i.e. 100 silver kSrthapanas (iatena krltam satyam 
iMdkadaUm, BhSthya, V. 1. 21; II. 3. 46). On Panini V.2,45 
iT<id agminn a>ihikam-Ui dcuantad-^ah) Pataujali definitely 
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says that the phrase tkSdaSam satam and fkSdaiaih sahaaram 
are understood to refer respectively to a hundred and a 
thousand it5r3?irt/)a«(/8 exceeded by eleven. Similar ly sata 
in V. I. 34 prefixed by adhyardkn, dvi and tri would refer to 
150, 200 and 300 karahapam, and the same standard coin 
is meant in sutrii V. 4. 2 in such phrases as dvi-iatikSth 
danditah, ‘fined two hundred {karthdpanat). 

It is worth noting that the Jdtukas invariably refer to 
the name of the current coin as kahdpam. The Ashtddfipapi 
uses both names, kdnhdpa/ia (V. 1. 20] and (V. 1. 34); 
whereas the ustg hundreds of times only the 

shorter form pam. It possible that some kind of chrono¬ 
logical sequence is Indicated here. Katyay/ma records one 
more trntne for kdraltdpmt, viz. prali, an article puicitused 
for one kdrahapaua being balled pratika {kdraliapandd vd 
prat'Aehd, V. 1. 25; II. 347). Prati, a rnneh later 
name for kdraldpam, is also mentioned in the Sabliaparva 
[pratikdm ehaiatai'ix vriddhyd duddgyu-nuam anvgralam, 5.68, 
i. e. a relief loan at 1 p. c. interest), and also iii the Nusik 
Cave Ins. of Usliavadata recording 1 pratika interest on 
2000 and i on 1000 /wd. VIIl. 82). 

[See also J.N.SL, VII. 32]. 

The Table of, Kdnhdpaiia 

In order to understand more clearly the lower denomi¬ 
nations of the kdrshdfhiHa which Pantni has mentioned, a 
compaialivc table of kdrahdpana and its sub-multiples is 
given below. Our best souice is a passage m the Aithn'ditra} 
{Arth. 11.12, p. 84), and another in the Gangamdla Jdtaka*, 

^ qRJTfmfiTrrr i qistRh 

’ ff q?rT?r'H|??rf{% | 

ar^ qr?! ^tiRt rmrq:!, I t^qit qroqit i 
qfrifyfqc'ii wk §3 qii qq {irJTqM 

I 
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which together with the evidence from the grammatical 
literature furnish the following names : 


Division 

Panini 

Jstakca 

Arthasastra 

1/1 

KarshSpana 
and Pana 

Kabapana 

Pana 

1/2 

Ardha ; also 
called BhSga 

Addha 

Ardha-Pana 

i;4 

Pada 

Pada ; 

Chat taro Masaka 

Pada 

18 

Dvi-Masha 

Dve-Masaka 

Ashtabhaga 

1T6 

Masha 

Eka-Masaka 

Mashaka 

1/32 

Ardba-Masba 

Addha-Masaka 

Ardha-Mashaka 


Kakani KakinT 

(J'art. on V. 1. 33) 

Kakani 


Ardba«Kakaiu 

iVart.) 

Ardha-Kakanl 


(2) HALF-KARSHAPANA {Ardha ami B%a)—Panini 
refers to ardha (V l.f8) as the name of a current coin. 
KdHka explains it as a half Tcanhajtaija. A small transac¬ 
tion involving a profit, income, tax, etc. of an ardha was 
called (trdhihi. The MahaKupina Jataka mentions addha and 
paid as cunent coin names coming after kanlidpam {Kaha' 
pan-a/idlta-pa hi-mamrupadini, Jat. 1. 340). Kautilya refers 
to ardhapaija and Katyayana to ardha as a coin by itself 
(Tifjian ardhaeh-cha, Varttika on V. 1. 25); that which was 
purchased for an ardha was called ardhika or ardhiki. 

Another impoitant name of the ardha coin given in the 
Athfadhyayt is hhaga, to indicate the maul Sub-multiple of 
kdrshd/Hitjn iBhagad yach cha, V. 1. 49 ; KaHka, bhaya-kaldd 
pi riipak ardhasya vdchakah). 

(3) tjUAETUH-KARSJIAPANA —Paiiitii refers to piida in 
»utra V.1.34. Patanjali calls it yadi/ra paid as daily wages to 
a labourer (karmakarah kurvanti padikam-ahar lap»yamahaiti, 
Bhashya 1.3.72; 1.293). The terras dvipadikS and tripadikct 
signifying two and three pdda* respectively are obviously 
implied in gutra V.4.1 (see Bhathya, III.362 for these names;. 
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nlso Kaiika on VI. 2. 65; VI. 3. 10 ; VI. 4. 130). They do 
not appear to be independent coins, but simply the pSda 
coin preceded by dvi and tri. 

(4) ONE-EIQHT KARSBAPANA—K!^xiU\y& refers to it 
as aahtabhdga, an actual coin related to the pana (Arth. II. 
12, p. K4). Manu calls it padardha (VIII. 404). The Athta- 
dhyayt implies dvi-ma»ha in eutra V. 1. 34 ; the ArtJmaitra 
makes it a unit of a weight in the Surarna series (p. 130). 
The Jataias are silent about one-cighth kahapana. 

Cunningham thought that the tale of silver coins was 
limited to three divisions, the karghapam, with its half and 
its quarter (Coins of Ancient India, p. 4b). To this we can 
now definitely add the name of onc-sixteenth karshdpana. 
Dvimdslia may also mean two pieces of masha coins or one 
double piece; for purposes of giammaticai rules the form 
of the word would be the same. 

-(5) MASffA—Sidra V. 1. 34 mentions masha after pana 
and pada. Masha was both a silver and a copper com. 
For purposes of grammatical formations the word-form 
would remain the same. A silver wj5«/ia was one-sixteenth 
.part of a karshapana and weighed 2 rattis (3.6 grs.), as 
stated by Manu (Vlll. 135, Dve kjishnah samadhrito vijHeyo 
raupya-mashakah). .Actual specimens of silver mdsha coins 
raupya-mdsha)\xa\(i now been found in a hoaid at 13hir 
mound, Tukshasila, and at Thnthaii in M. P. They are 
minute coins with a single symbol stamped on one side, 
weighing 2 to 3 grains and with a diameter of .2 inches 
.{J.NS.L, VIII. 41 ; XIII, 168), 

COPPER CURRENCY —The copper mdsha was a sub- 
TTiultiple of the copper karshapana and weighed 5 rattis, i. e. 
one-sixteenth of a tdmrika-pana of 80 rattis. The kdrshd- 
pana was the standard unit of both silver and copper 
-currencies similar to the suvarna of the gold currency. Its 
lower divisions in the copper series were ardha-mSshaka, 
ledkant and ardhaledkam according to Kautilya. PSpini 
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refers to aihyardJia-maaha in nutra V. 1. 34, i. e. one and a 
half masha. whicli shows his acquaintance with an actual 
coin called ardha-matha. This ardha-maiha was a copper 
coin.* The addha-magaka coin is referred to in the Jatakat 
(Addhamataka Jat.). 

ranini does not mention the kakani and ardha-kakanl, 
but KStyayuna knows them is current coins (vdrttika on 
V. 1.3.^).* Both kSkant and ardhakakani are mentioned 
in the Arlha^attra (H. 12) as copper pieces, kakantka being 
the charge per day for stamping weights and measuies (II. 
19). The Jalakm know of the kakani coin, e. g. the ChuVa- 
teUjii Jatahi states one kakam as the price of a dead mouse 
(I. 120), anl the Salittaka Jdtaka refeis to village boys 
giving a kakani coin to a crijiple saying ‘Make an elephant,’ 
‘Make a horse’ (Jut., I. 419;, It is possible that the kakani 
came into use after Panini’s time, otherwise such a singular 
giammatical formation would not have escaped his notice. 
VIMSATIKA —(a stiver punch-marked coin of 20 mathas), 
Panini knows of a heavier karshapana called vimSatika equi¬ 
valent to 20 rnashas as against the standard karthapana of 16 
maslm- Vimatika is mentioned in the following ultras : 

Satamana'vimlatika'Siiliasra-vasanSd-an (V. 1. 27) ; 

Vinuatikat khah ^V, 1. 32). 

1. I once thought that an adiihamdsa of silver (of 1 ratti I. 8. grs. 

theoretical weight) would be too minute to be handled and did not exist. 
Recently a number of minute coins were brought to me, obtained by the 
gold-washers in the Indus near Jahangira. The lot contains several spe¬ 
cimens of silver ard/ia-mtU&alas, weighing 1,518, 1.132, 1,577, 1.22 grs. etc., 
and .160” dia. in size. One silver specimen weighs ,4783 grains and is 
.102” in size. Nevertheless it is a regular specimen with a symbol consis¬ 
ting of seven globules on one side. It is an ardhakikani coin in silver. I 
am inclined to believe that a k&kani and a ardha-kikani' coin in silver also 
existed. This would be true of the post-Paoinian, or the Mauryan epoch. 
For these and other specimens from Ujjain, sec XIII, 164-174. 

2. Kart. KikanyaS'ChopasathkhyOmm. 

Bh&shya—Adl^faidha-k&kanikatn, dvi-kikanlkam. 

Vdrt—Ktvaldyif cha. 

Bhdsfuia—Kivaliljiiii-eh-eti vaktevyam, kdkanlkavu 
i. e, an artical purchased for one kikani coin, or 1} kakani or 2 
kikanis. 
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The first rule states that the affix an is added to vimktika 
and others in the sense of ‘purchased for so much’ (and 
other meanings taught upto V. 1. 63). For example, vaimaa- 
tika. ‘that which is purchased for a vhhsatika coin’. 

The second tutra enjoins kha affix in the same sense 
after the word vimfatika when preceded by the word adhya- 
rdha or a numeral in a Dvigu compound i e. adhyaradli-tnth- 
satiktmm, dvi-vithiatikmam, and tri-vUhUtikenam, puichased 
for li, 2 and 3 vimaatika coins. 

Again sidra V. 1. 24- (Vifhiuti-trimiadlhyam tfvunn- 
aaafhjflayam) Panini mentions vimiaUka and trmiatika as 
counter-examples which in this context were names (sarhjHa) 
of coins. Thus Panini knows of these two special coins in a 
very intimate manner. The rimhitika as its name implies 
was a coin of twenty, and the trhhsatka of thirty parts, i.e. 
mushat. 

As to the real nature and idcnty of the vmktika coin, 
the following evidence thiows light on a coinage system 
based on twenty divisions : 

(1) The commentary Samanta-pasadika of Buddha- 
ghosha on the Vinaya-pifaka ttUs us that in the time of king 
Bimbisara in the city of Rajagriha a kahapam was equal to 
twenty maakais, wherefore one pada equalled five maskaa} 
This statement is cofirmed by Saratthadipani oi SSiiputta 
Thera, a commentary on the Samanta-paaadika} 

(2) The Gangamala Jataka, {Jat. Ill, p. 448), while 
mentioning the sub-divisions of karahdpam, speaks of a 
four-?n58/iaA:a piece as being lower in value than a pada, 
which is possible only if the pada coin be equal to five 


1 TadaRajagahe vlsatimisako kaMpa„o hoti.tasmd padchamasoko pddo. 
See Some New Nuraismanc TernaH in Pali Texts, by Mr. C. D. Chatterji 
^ P" Bhandarkar, A. I. N., 

pp. Ill, 186; Dr. D.G Sirkar, XIII, p. 187. 

/XI kahipanassa visatim bhago miisako’ It. 

(Mr. Chatterp, op, cit., p. 158). * 
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tnashahai, being one quarter of a kSrthapana of twenty 
ma»hakas, (Dr. Bhandarkar, A.I.N., p. 112). 

(3) The TajAavalkya-Smriti mentions a paid weight 
equal to four or five »uvarna» (1.364) on the basis of which 
the MitaktharS notes : Pafleha-$uvarna-pala-pakehe vintSati- 
mashah pa»o bhavati (Faj. Smriti, 1.365), i.e. m the cases of a 
pala equalling five atryarwa*, the pam h.as a weight of twenty 
ma»lia». 

(4) The Katyayana'Smriti also preserves a tradition that 
a kanhapana equalled twenty, and not sixteen ma»has. 
(Bhandarkar, A.IN. p. 186). 

(5) Patanjali cites another teacher (apara) stating that 
‘in times past sixteen magJm made one kanhapam', implying 
that in his time the karthaptna of 20 mathat or vimiatika 
was known in his locality. It seems that both vimfatika and 
harahapam were in circulation in different localities in the 
same period. It is inteiesting to note that actual specimens 
of viviaatika weight coins and their lower denominations 
have been found in the Pauchala coinage (Cunningham, Coin* 
of Ancient India, p. 81). 

The passages from the above sources of different periods 
show that the vitksatika was a current coin in certain locali¬ 
ties e.g. Magadha and Panchala, as the karahapana of 16 
mdsha* was in other localities. The Pali texts definitely 
describe it as vUati-mataka kahapana, whereas Panini calls it 
simply a vimfatika, as a specific name {tamjHa) in popular 
usage. He is thus referring to the vimaatika and the karaha¬ 
pana as two varieties of coins of different values. 

ACTUAL SPECIMENS OF VIMSATIKA GOINS—B. 
Durga Pd. of Banaras informed me that he obtained heavy 
karahapanaa of silver from Rajglr. These coins weigh from 
78 to 80 grains. They ore now in the Lucknow Museum 
(acquired as part of the late numismatist’s collection), 
and from their fabric and symbols it can be said with 
certainty that they represent an earlier stage than the 32 
ratti karthapam*. The period of transition from 20 mSahai 
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weight to 16 mashai seems to be the epoch of the Nanda 
kings who are credited with the standardisation of weights. 
It were most probably the Nandas who initiated a bold 
reform in the punch-marked currency in the matter of 
weight, symbols and fabric. All these factois become 
evident even by a superficial comparison of the rimintika 
coins with the standard karshapanat of 16 mathat and 
5-symbol groups. 

TRIMSATKA —Besides vimSatika, Panini also mentions 
another specific coin named trimiatka (V. 1. 24), a name 
which is found only in the AAiiaihyajfi and not elsewhere. 
The trimsatka appaiently stands for a coin of .40 mSshas, 
or 60 rattu. B. Duiga Prasad obtained from Bihar 
specimens of silver punch-marked coins, weighing 104 
grains and 105-7 grains or about 58 rattii, which should 
be identified as trimsatka (cf. J.U.P.ll.S., July, 1950, p. 33). 

The vimiatika and trimiatka coins also appear in copper, 
weighing respectively 20 x 5 = 100 and 30 x 5 = 150 ratti». 
As seen in the Pauchala coinage, the heavier issues in 
copper continued in use much longer than in silver. 

The vit/iktika seems to have had its own sub-multiples 
of 1/2, 1/4, 1/8, 1/16, all ielated to the weight standard of 
40 rattia in silver and ICO rattia in copper. 

BOPA (Punch-marked symbols)—A large number of 
symbols are found stamped on ancient karaJiapana coins,^ on 
account of which they have been called punch-miirked, 
corresponding to aignati a^genti of the Greek historian 
Quintuis Curtius. ‘The mode of manufacturing these 
coins was first to get ready a hammered sheet, which was 
then cut into strips, and sub-divided into lengths of 


illustrated about 564 sueh symbols from a large number of well preLrved 

NumitmiU Supplement, Aneient 
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approximately the desired weight, which was adjusted by 
clipping the corners when necessary.* (Smith, Cat. of the 
Coini in the Indian Museum, p. 134). After this the metallic 
pieces were subjected-to the process of stamping symbols 
on them by means of a separate punch for each symbol. 
It is this particular stage in the process of manufacture to 
which Panini refers in the following siitra : 

Itupad ahata-prasamsayor yap (V. 2. 120) 

The word riipa takes the affix yap in the sense of almta, 
‘impiessed’, orptaise, Jtupyo yauh, a bull of 
praiseworthy form ; and ahatam riipam asya rupyo dinarah, 
rnpyo kedarah, rapyam karshapanam. 

The first two examples of dinara {Denarius) and kedara 
(coins of the Kedara Kushanas, 3rd"4th century A.D.) do 
not seem to be in order, as these coins were cast in moulds 
and not punched. The example rupyam karshapanam was 
a genuine old example. According to the KdHka the 
symbols on such coins were struck with a punch {nii/hatika- 
tadanadina). A metal piece as long as it was not stamped 
{ayantrita) had no use as currency. 

The word rupa in Panini’s siUra being in the singular 
number, points to one symbol stamped with one punch at 
a time, i.e. for each symbol separate punching was required. 
We know from the standard silver coins of 16 ynashas that 
each beais a group of five symbols of great variety, and 
each figure was stamped with its particular punch. On 
most of the specimens the two symbols in each gionp are 
the sun and a six-armed symbol {shadara)^ but no definite 
order seems to have been obseived in punching and there 
is considerable overlapping of symbols. Some of the names 
of the rupas or figures on these coins were the same as the 
names of marks (lakshanas) used in branding cows, as 
already pointed out {Ch. IV, Sect. 3). 

Sometimes the term riipa was used for the coin itself, 
as in the Mahdsupina dataka (1.340). Kautilya mentions 
an officer called Rapadarsaka {Arth. II.9, p. 69 ; 245), Exa- 
18 
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miner of Coins. In his comment on a varttika to Pariini’s 
lutra I. 4. 52, Patafijali also refers to an officer called 
tarka whose duty was to scrutinise the current karahapana 
coins (pmyati B&patarkah karahapamm, I. 337). 



CH. IV, Section 10. BANKING AND LOANS 

WHALTII —Wealth is referred to by several terms, such 
as dhana, sva, dravya, m^a, but a new classical word un¬ 
known in the Biahmana and Aranyaka literature was 
tvapateya (property) corresponding to Pali tdpcdeyya, of 
which Panini gives a rather legal definition as svapatau 
(IV.l.lO I), that in which the owner {uva-pciti) has 
valid title (iddhu-ta). 

Paniai refers to a wealthy man as adhya (III. 2. 56), 
coi responding to Pah addho. The Jatakas also refer to 
ihhhan (Skt. i^thya) who appear to be of the same status as 
iidd/iais. Wealth was indicated in terms of coined gold or 
silver, e.g, Panini mentions mithka-sati^a, one whose wealth 
amounted to 103 nishkai of gold, and naishka-sahasriki, to 
1000 iiiihJciH (V. 2. 119). Panini also refers to persons 
possessing one hundred (aik.i-S(itiki) or one thousand (aika- 
aahasriki, V, 2. 118), evidently kSrahapam^ of silver. The 
Jatakas refer to fabulous treasures ot eighteen crores or 
fifty-four crores as in the case of seffhi Anathapindaka. 

M0NE7-LENDlNQ—^^mn\ mentions a creditor as uttam- 
arna (1.4.35) ; a debtor as adhamarna (III.3.170) ; loan as 
r»Mi (IV.3.47) ; interest as vridihi ; repayment as pratidSna 
(1.4.92); and surety as pratibhii (111.2.179 ; II.3.39). 

The Jatakas refer to lending money at interest {imdana) 
as a means of lawful occupation, together with tillage, 
trade, and harvesting as four honest callings {Jdt. IV. 422 ; 
Cambridge Hiitory of India, Vol. I, p. 218). Panini dis¬ 
tinguishes interest on a loan as vriddhi (V. 1.47) from usury 
as kustd'i (IV. 4. 31), which is condemned {Prayachehhati 
garhyam, IV. 4. 30). The special terra kuillika was meant 
to mark out the usurer for social opprobrium. The odium 
attaches even to his family, singled out as kuaiddyi (wife of 
a usurer IV. 1, 37). 
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Katyayana calls usurious interest vridhushi and the 
usurer vardhushika (IV.4.30.3). 

INTEREST —Panini mentions a definite late of interest in 
the expression da^aikadam, the creditor who gets back 11 
{ekada<a) by lending 10 (IV.4,31). This umounts to the 
rate of about 10 percent considered usurious, and is 
condemned as such by Panini. Kautilya takes the 

lawful rate of interest to be 1^^ pet month, {xapada-pana 
dhafmya viam-vriddhih pma-fatasya, Arth. Ill 11). Mann 
(V111.140-4i) and Yajdavalkya quote same late and call 
it as one-eightieth (of the principal) per mo.ith. Vasishtba 
(11.51) states the legal latc to be five a month for 

twenty kdrfhdpanai. Taking the lattei to be a vim^atika 
kSrslapam of twenty ntii.'*the rate of iiiteiest works out 
to one-eightieth patt. the same as in Maiiu. Naiuda and 
Gautama agree with the above, and so al.->o Vyasa, if the 
loan is against a pledge. Thus 15^ was regarded as an 
equitable rate of interest (dhirmya fniddiu). ilaudhayana 
pi escribes 20 Z as inteiest (J B.O.R.S.^ 1^20, p. 117). In 
contrast to this the rate of the daSaikada^a loans working 
out to a little less than HZ was considered reproachful in 
Paniin’s time. Pataniali cites two moie examples of 
usurious loans, in which the lender earned exorbilant 
amounts as interest and was rightly censiued as draiyunika 
n.niltraiynnika(lVA30; 11.331). These must have referred 
to short term petty loans. 

Panini also refers to a much lower rate of interest of 
half a kdishdpam per month called ardha and hhiiya (V.1.48- 
49) which was equivalent to 6Z per anum, the loan trans¬ 
action being culled ardhika ot hhayika. The Kanka explains- 
it either as^ ^ percent {bhdyikam Satam) or 2i percent 
(bkayikd lirhsatih) per month, which would make the rate of 
interest vary from 6X per annum to 30Z. 

Loans weie also named from the amount of interest 
earned on them, e.g. pa&chaka, i.e. a loan earning 5 as 
interest. Pataujali also refers to 7, 8, 9, and 10 as the 
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amount of accruing interest (11.351). Such loans would 
come under the system called dasaikadaSa by Panini. For 
example, a loan of ten rupees which would become rupees 
fifteen after five months was called a patlcliahi loan; similarly 
sataka, aihfaka, navaka and daSaks respectively. These loans 
applied to agricultural crops, i.e. loans advanced at sowing 
and repaid at harvesting. 

Loans were also called after the periods stipulated for 
their repayment (Deyam-rim, IV 3.47), e.g. sameattarika, 
loan for a year (IV.3.50); avarsamaka loan for six months 
(IV.3.4y). 

There is mention of loans to be repaid in particular 
seasons, ^-g. graismaka (IV.3.49), loan to be paid back in 
summer, by the full-moon of Asharlha marking the close of 
the financial year. These were probably repaid out of the 
income from the special crops grown in summer, such as 
melons, water-melons and vegetables. The next season for 
lepayment was that of the rains (vartha), nicknamed as the 
‘season when peacoks cry’ (kaJapi) ; loan stipulated to be 
repaid at that time being called kdapaka (IV.3.48), In the 
section on Agricultiue we have referied to the lotatioa of 
ciops known to Panini and Kautilya. By looking at it we 
find that there is a close connection between the kalapaka 
loans and the crops harvest in the rainy season and there¬ 
fore called vdrahika. PSnini refers to aSvatthaha (IV.3.46) as 
another euphemism for loans repayable during the rains. 
.\svattha was an old Vedic synonym of the asterism 6rona 
found in the Kathaka Saihhita, text known to Panini 
(VII.4,38), and from this was derived avoatthaka to denote 
a loan repayable in the month of A^vattha or SrSvaija 
constellation (IV,3.48). The KaHka explains asvattJta as the 
season when the trees called Ficiu rdigiosa bear fruit 
(gasmin-a'vatthak phalmti). 

The next season for settling loan accounts from agricul¬ 
tural produce was Agrahayana, when the crops of the 
He manta season are harvested. These crops (called haimana 
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in Kautilya) were sown during the rainy season ; they are 
still one of the two principal crops of the year known as 
Marif, producing rice, pulses, seasamum, maize and millet. 
Panini mentions such loans agraliayanika (also agrahayan- 
aka, IV.3.50), which were to be repaid on Agrahayanl, the 
Full-moon day of the month Agrahayana. It incidently 
shows that the month was reckoned to close on the full- 
moon day, for it would be natuial to fix the period of 
repayment in terms of full and not half-months. We may 
thus understand how a da^aikada^a debt contracted in the 
month of Sravana, to meet the expenses of sowing the rainy 
crop, with stipulation to be lepaul on the Agrahayani day 
would be called paHchikn, on account of the interest-beaiing 
period being five months. 

The other important ci op was rasantika harvested in 
the spring season. This ciop is now called raid, with barley, 
wheat, and oil-seeds as its main produce. On account of 
its association with bailey and its stuiw, the season itself 
was nicknamed yava-lma, and Pariini lefers to loans due 
for repayment at this time of the year us yat’a-hutaka 
(IV.3.48), 

It appears that the ten-rupee loan referred to by Panini 
in the phrase da'aikadaSu, became later the norm. By the 
time of Katyayana we find that daiarna, u loan ol ten 
rupees, had become a regular linguistic expression (VI.1. 
89.8 ; III.69). The ten-rupee loan still continues to be the 
basis of petty agrarian loans under the nifme of da»-k<i-hardk 
(ten-for-twelve system). KatySyana also mentions special 
loans like vatsatardrna ‘contracted for purchasing a young 
bull’; kamhalarna, ‘ loan for buying a blanket of standard, 
size’, which according to Panini was manufactured out of 
a kamhalya measure (five seers) of wool; and vasanarna, loan 
for buying cloth. We should understand voBam as a cloth 
of standard measurement, weight and price so that it could 
be used as a unit of exchange in such transactions as 
envisaged in $fitra V.1.27 (purchased for one vatana), Vasana 
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was most likely the standard satafta cloth mentioned by 
Patanjali as costing, one kSrihSpana each (V.1.21 ; 11.346). 

CORPOREAL INTEREST —According to Gautama there 
were six special forms of interest, wiu. compound interest, 
periodical interest, stipulated interest, corporeal interest, 
daily interest, and use of a pledged article (Gautama Smriti, 
XI.34-35). Of these Panini knows of periodical interest as 
in da; stipulated interest as in paflchaka, taptaka; 
compound interest ns in pravriddha (VI.2.38); and use of 
pledged article as in IV.4.89. A reference to corporeal 
interest may be traced in *fitra II.3.34 {Akartary-rine paTi- 
ehanii) intended to regularise the formation of such linguis¬ 
tic expressions as mtad baddhah, i.e. ‘bound for a debt of 
one hundred’. We know it from Kautilya that free persons 
pledged or mortgaged themselves to repay debts contracted 
by them ; this custom was also known in Panini’s time. 

USE Of A PLEDGE —Panini knows of this form of 
inteiest in »atra IV.4,89, which refers to dhenuthya, as a 
cow whose milk was pledged to the creditor for satisfaction 
of the loan advanced by him (ya dhinur-uttamarnaya 
rinapradanad dohaniirthant diyate ta dhenuihya, Kdsika). 

MAffA-PRAFRIDDffA—(Vl.2J8). Panini has cited the 
formation maha pravriddha lor its particular accent. But 
the word denotes the limit of interest (vriddhi) allowed on a 
loan. Manu says that the maximum accumulated interest 
should not e.xceed the principal sum (VIII.150). Kautilya 
directs that if the interest is allowed to pile up owing either 
to the absence abroad of the creditor or deliberate inten¬ 
tion, the amount payable shall be equal to twice of the 
principal sum (viulya-dviyuna, Artha. III.ll, p. 174). This is 
also endorsed by Sukra stating that the debtor shall not be 
required to pay more than twice the principal sum in 
discharge of his debt and interest (IV.5.631-2). Thus the 
maximum limit of accumulated interest was a sum equal to 
the principal ; and when the original amount of loan, 
say a hundred kSrihapana$, had by the adding to it of 
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compound interest (pra-vriddlia) increased to two hundred 
karsitapanas, the loan was considered to have reached its 
maximum increment (maha-pravtiddlia). 

APAMITYAKA (IV.4.21).—Panini mentions dpamityaka 
as something borrowed with a view to be returned in kind 
{,vyatxhnra, 1II.4.19). The term is explained by Kaii^ilya as 
applicable to grain borrowed with a piomise to return an 
equal quantity {Arth 11.15, p. 94). The use of this word 
in connection with the bonowing of grain was as old as 
the Atharvaveda : ‘Whatever grain I have bon owed for 
eating, may I return to ledeem my debt’ {Apaniitya dhanyam 
yaj-jayhSs-aham-idam tadugne atitiyo lliavami, VI,] 17.8). The 
apamityaka arrangement was a well-iccoguised practice of 
1 Ural economy, with a very ancient origin. Kauplya refers 
in the same context to pramityaka, i.a. grain bon owed, but 
without obligation lo teiwni {iaiya yaclianam anyatah prami- 
tyakam, Arth. 11.15). Paniiu mentions this as yaahitaka 
{Apr.iiitya-yachUaUtyatn kak-kamu, IV.4.21). 



CHAPTER V 


EDUCATION, LEARNING AND LITERATURE 
Section 1. EDUCATION 

Panini’s grammar was the outcome of a considerable 
rlwelopraent of language and literature. That linguistic 
and literary development was in its turn the product of a 
suitable educational system amply justified by its results. 
The Ailttadhyayl thtows valuable light on the evolution of 
diffeient literary forms and types of compositions, educa¬ 
tional institutions, students and teachers, methods of 
iusliuction, subjects of study, and works then known—a 
fact of great importance for the liteiary history of ancient 
India. Patanjali supplements Panini's information in 
many ways. 

STUDENTSHIP —The educational system was based 
upon whiit is known as the ancient system of Brahmaekurya 
{Tadasya hrahmeharyam, V.1.94) which laid moie emphasis 
on life (eharya) than mere learning or instiuction. It was 
based upon a constant personal touch between teacher and 
pupil bound together by a spiritual tie {vidya nambandha ; 
IV.3.77) living in a common home (Sala). The pupil was 
thus truly the antevagi (IV.3.130) of his dclarya. A student 
was generally called Brahmachari {Charane Brahmacharini, 
VI.3.86). The religious student belonging to the upper 
three classes of society was known by the special term 
vaf«J (V.2.134), a new title unknown in the Saihhita and 
BrShmana literature. As a pupil, he was called elihatra 
(IV.4.62, Ohhatradibhyo nah), because his duty {ehhatram 
iilamagya) was to be alv»ays at bis teacher’s service (guru- 
karyeghvavahitali) and protect him from harm like an 
umbrella {taeh-ehidravara^-pravrittah, KUsika). 
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Two classes of pupils are distinguished (1) danda~ 
Manava and (2) antevaii (iVa dandamanavantevathliu, IV. 3. 
130). The dan'ia'manava, also called by the shorter name 
mamvn (VI.2.69) was a novice, not initiated in the Vedic 
study (anricAa), as observed by Pataujali (anrieho manave 
Bahvrichaseharanakhyayam-iti, V. 4. 154 ; II. 444). He was 
named after his distinctive emblem, a wooden staff which 
he carried (donda-pradhanah'jnanavali, KanhS). Panini men¬ 
tions the religious staff of the student as dfhd/lha (\M.110), 
being named after the wood of the pala^a tree (Butea 
frondosa) of which it was made. The TaltvahodJiinl, a late 
commentary, takes dauda-manuraif to be students without 
upanaymn The Matunya Jataka refer.s to a manava as 
being of tender age {hila), moving to and fro with a danda 
and wearing sandals (JaL IV.379). A class of such young 
pupils was called manavya (IV. 2. 42). 

Students initiated by teachers of the rank of an 
aehdrya, were called anteiwfn*. Panini calls the ceremony 
of initiation as acharya-karana (1.3,i'b). This was expressed 
by the formula mdmvaltam upmayate. lie brings the pupil 
close to himself as his ‘Acharya’. This is further explained 
by the KdUkS as almSnam aulidryikurvan-mamvakvn atma- 
tamlpam prapayxtl, ‘converting himself into a teacher he 
draws close to himself the tender youth as his pupil', The 
anUvaiin was thus the Brahmacharl proper, weaiing a parti- 
-cular uniform consisting of a deer skin (ajina, VI,2 194) and 
a kamandalu (IV.l 71). Patanjali icfeis to a student maiked 
by the kamandalu in his hand [kamandda-pani clihatra, I 347),. 
getting hojiour offered by pious families (L133, yajyakulani 
yatva agratanadini lahliat'). An autevasi Brahmacharin was 
considered to be a full-lledged member of his school called 
Charaf}a, and this bond of comradeship applying in common 
to all fellow-students was expressed by the phiase ga- 
brahmaeharl (VI.2.86). 

THE PUPIL'S DUTIES —The Brahmachari was bound 
to his teacher by a spiritual relationship {vidy3-iambandha, 
IV.3.77), not less real than blood relationship [youi~ 
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tamhandha). PSnini refers to the teacher as anuehdna, ‘one 
who expounds the texts’ (111.2.109), and also pravaehanlyat 
‘one who orally imparts instruction’ (III.‘1-68, pravachaniyo- 
yuruh tvadhyayasya, KaSika) ; and the pupil as iuirushu, 
•one who intently listens to the words of his teacher’ (1.3.57; 
III.2.108). They were always close to each other (upa»tha~ 
ntya, III.4.68), the teacher to be served by the pupil {upa- 
athaniyak aialymi yuruh, upaathantyo ntevaat yuroh, Kaiika). 
Sometimes the lather acted as teacher to his son, the pupil 
being then called pitur antevdal (VI.3.23), PSnini refers to 
acharyi-putra along with raja-pulra and rUvik-putra (VI.2. 
133), all Ihiee standing on the privileges of their fathers. 
The teacher’s sou was for the pupils like the teacher him.self 
(Katyayana, yuruvid yuru-putra id yatha, 1.1.56.1 ; JJhaahya, 
I. 133). 

TUACIIEES —Panini mentions the following classes of 
teachers : ^l) Jeharya, (2) Pravakla, (3) Srotriya, and (‘\) 
Adhyapalca (II.1.65). The ArhSrya was of the highest status, 
lly the particular raligious ceremony of upanayana, he 
became dcharyu lacharya karatja, 1.3.36), and the student his 
anU’vdat. This was expressed in the language ns manavakam 
upauayaU. The Atharvaveda puts it clearly thus : ‘the 
deharya by drawing the pupil within himself ns in a womb, 
gives him a new birth' {acharya upanayam&no BraJmachari- 
mm ktimte garbhamantah, XI.5.3). The close association of 
a teacher and his pupil is shown by the practice of naming 
the pupil after the dchSrya. This is e.xpiessed by Panini in the 
autra Acharyopjaarjanai-clidntevdai (VI.2.36 ; VI.2.1 04), ‘the 
antevaai is known after his teacher’, «. g. Apiiola, Paninlya, 
the pupils belonging to the schools of Apisali and Panini, 
Such founders of Schools distinguished as dchdryaa, e. g. 
ilcharya Sakatayana, AcbSiya Panini represented the 
highest academic degree and distinction. 

Pravaktd : The pravaktS appears to be a teacher who 
was an exponent of the traditional sacred texts, or prokta' 
literature, under the general direction of an deharya. The 
three classes of teachers, iroinya and adlydpakar 
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in ahtra II.1.65i seem to be mentioned in the order of their 
precedence in the educational system. 

Srotriya : Panini defines a arotriya teacher as one 
who could recite the Chhandas or Veda Srotriyama-elihando 
dhUe, V.2.84). He specialized in committing to memory 
the Vedic texts in the various forms of recitations (yatha), 
as samJiita, pada, hrmm, etc. The literary apparatus for 
conserving the Vedic texts without change of a syllable 
or accent had been perfected several centiuies before 
PSnini, who mentions students called Icramaka, who siiccil- 
ized in memorising the krartia text (IV.2.01), and paduka, 
the ^ada text of the Vedas. Teachers who mstiucted such 
pupils were themselves named after the mode of recitation 
they had mastered {tad-vcda), e.g. kiamaka, padaka, 'kiioweis 
of the krama and pada texts.’ 

Adhyapaka: The adhydpaka (II.1.65) seems to have 
been a teacher entrusted with the teaching of secular and 
scientific treatises, whose later desiguatiou upadhydya is 
often mentioned in the MahW'haahya 

DISAPPROVED PUPILS —Several terms express the 
censure attaching to students who misused their privileges 
or contravened the rules proper for them, e.g. tirtha- 
dhvankaha, t'lrthakaki, ‘fickle as a crow’ in changing his 
teachers and schools too frequently (11,1.41 with lihdshya 
1.391, yo gurukulani gatva m ehiratn tuMiati «« uehyxte ththa- 
kaka iti ); khatv-arMha, ‘a pupil who takes to the luxury of 
a householder by sleeping on a cot’ {Khatvd kahepc, II. 1.26), 

In autra VI.2.69 (Gotrantei'aai-'manava-Brahmafteahu 
kshepn Panini refers to both junior {mlinava) and senior 
(antevan) .students who joined their schools under motives 
deserving of censure, e.g. hliikaha manam, ‘a novice attracted 
to the school for its benefit of free boarding’ hhikahSth 
■ laptyi' hamiti manavo hhavati, KaUka). The Valmtki Ram3- 
yana refers to the mamvas of the Katha-KaUpa Schools as 
running after delicacies of food {avadu kdmah) given to 
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laziness {ala»3h), and avoiding due service to the teacher 
under pretext of study {Ayodhyalcandat 32.18). As instances 
of eldeily students joining the teacher with such malafide 
motives, Patafijali cites kamhala ChSrayaniyah, pupils joining 
the school of (Jharayatta with an eye on its blankets; 
odana-Pnniniyah, pupils joining the school of Panini for its 
worldly ndviintages, such as provision of rice ; ghrita- 
Baulhiyah, pupils joining the school of Raudhi for its 
provision of butter (Bhashya 1.1.73; 1.190). To these 
examples, the Kanka adds a worse case, e.g. kumart- 
Dakshah, pu])ils joining the school of Daksha for its access 
to gills (as co-students). 

In the abvive examples Gharayana is cited by Kautilya 
ns an ancient author of Arthaiastra, and may be identified 
with tlie great minister of king Prasenajit of Kosala, 
Similarly Raudhi was a junior contemporary of Paninr 
himself, as shown by the example Paniniya-Raudlnyah, in 
which the names are cited in a chronological order {Kasikat 

VI. 2.36 ; also Bliashya, IV.1.79: 11.233). 

NAMiya OF STUDENTS—Sindmis derived their 
names from three factois, viz. (I) name of the subject, or 
treati.se of study (tadadkiU) ; (2) name of the Vedic School 
(eharam) to which they belonged; and (3) name of the 
teacher under whom they werfe studying, or whose works 
they studied. 

As e.vamples of (1) Panini mentions yajAikoi (IV.3.129) 
and vaiyakaram (VI.3.7), ‘students of the sacrificial ritual 
and grammar’ respectively. Amongst other students taking 
up special courses, Panini refeis to students of Kratu or 
Soma sacrifices (IV,2.60), e.g. Aynightomika, Vajayeyika 
(Kasika); and to students specialising in the Anuhrahmana 
literature and thence called Anubrahmani (IV.2.62); and 
others devoted to Vedic recitation such as Kramakah, 
Padakah mentioned above (IV.2.61). 

Students were also named after the special seasonal 
courses which they were pursuing. For example, the books 
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that were taken up for study in the Vasanta (spring) season 
were also known as Vatanta, and the student who was 
reading that treatise or course at the assigned time 
classed as VSmntika (Fa»antddil>hyash-thak, IV, 2. 63, vasanta- 
mhacharito'yam grantho vasantas-tam adhtte). We learn from 
the Smritis that the vasanta session in colleges was inaugu¬ 
rated on the Vasanta-paAehami day in the month of Magha, 
and the course mainly consisted of Vedanga texts (Manu, 
1V.98). Courses were similarly offered for the other seasons 
like Varslid, Sarad, Uemanta and Sinra, and the students 
of these short term courses were then called Varsika, 
Sdradika, Haimantika any Saisirika (Gana-p3t.ha to IV.2.63). 
These seem to be planned on the lines of modern Summer 
schools. 

NAMim OF VEDIC STUFFNTS—StxMltnis were called 
after the names of the Chbandas works then studied in the 
different recensions or Sakhas, in the Vedic schools [charanas). 
According to PSnini the names of Chhrmdas works and the 
lirahmana texts attached to each Sakha were not used as 
current except with reference to the students or persons 
learned in them (OhhandO'Brahmatjani cha tadvishayani, 1V.2. 
66, under the context Tadadhlte tadv'di). The grammatical 
form undergoes a double process. For example, the original 
teacher (pratyakshakari, IV.3.104.1) Katha was the pro¬ 
mulgator of a Chhandasa Sakha text. The relationship 
between Katha and his work was first expressed by a suffix 
taught vadet Tena proktam (IV.3.101). To the word thus 
formed was added a second suffix to denote a student study¬ 
ing that text. In practice the second affix denoting the 
student was elided (Froktal luk, IV.2M}, with the result 
that the name of the Sakha and the name of the Brahmaiia 
work always pointed to the students studying them. This 
position is emphasized by the fact that the names of Vedic 
texts could not be used alone except in relation to their 
students, e.g. Kathah, the students of the Katha Sakha, pro¬ 
mulgated (prokta) by the teacher Katha (Kathena proktam 
adhlyatt). The word Katha which ordinarily should have 
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"been the name of the book was reserved to denote the entire 
body of those students and teachers who devoted themselves 
to its study {adhtjf3na) and attained proficiency 'therein {tad- 
veda). The Kathas stood for a real school. The same 
principle of naming held good for hundreds of other Vedic 
Sikhaa or SarhhitSs and Brahmanas, which had then become 
established for long not merely as books, but as institutions 
with a fellowship of teachers and pupils devoted to their 
study. This is the main purport of the important tutra 
(Jhhando-Brahmanani cha tadvishayani. The text of a Vedic 
SakhS would grow into a living institution and spread into 
offshoots claiming numerous teachers and students within 
Its fold. The original teacher was the nucleus round whom 
there grew up an appropriate literature of exposition like 
the Brahtnamt, to which contributions were made by 
teachers and pupils of successive generations, expanding 
their literary heritage. The Charana began as an educational 
institution following a particular Sakha text; in course of 
time it developed its full literature comprising Brahmana, 
Aranyaka and Upanithad texts, Kalpi or Srauta Sutraa {ci. 
Purana-prokteahu Brakmam-Kalpeshu, IV,3.105), and later 
on even its Dharmaaatra to which Panini refers in the auira 
Charanebhyo Bhannavat (IV.2.46). This represented its normal 
evolution, but there were many subsidiary schools confined 
to one or more classes of texts, and justifying their activity 
by even a Sotia text {autra-eharam). A good number of the 
names of these Vedic schools, or, which is the same thing, 
of their students, are preserved in the AahtadhySyi, consti¬ 
tuting a rich record of the Vedic literature existing before 
PSnini, which will be noticed later. 

Under the third category were scholars studying the 
newly discovered scientific treatises, and thus known after 
the names of the teachers who had composed them (IV.2.64). 
For example, Sskatayana and Api^ali were two great 
Achiryas who lived before Panini. They were the founders 
of different grammatical systems, named after them, e.g. 
Apiaah, the work of Apisali, whose students also were called 
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Apisalas. Although the mode of indicating the students 
of such secular works, was grammatically identical with 
that for the students of Chhandas works, the fact is that 
such names as Sakatayaniya and Paninlya, as applied to a 
student, indicated his allegiance to one particular study, 
rather than to a broad literature such as that of a Vedic 
school. From the point of view of educational organisation 
the Charanaa were the larger schools promoting the study 
of the entire Vedic literature and based on a fellowship 
of teachers and pupils, as distinguished from the more 
restricted grammatical schools confined to the study of a 
particular treatise or bianch of learning and functioning 
independently of the Chimnaa. 

EDUCATIOI^ OF W<>M£y—Both Fanini and Pntanjali 
lefer to women admitted to Vedic study in the Charanaa. 
The termyiiii in aiitra IV.1.63 {Jate.r-aatrl-viaharjad-ayopadhat) 
includes the female members of golra* and charanaa {yotram 
cha aharanani aha, Bhaahya 11.225). Thus a woman 
student of the Katha school was called Kathi, and of the 
Higvedic Bahvricha school Bahviicht. It appears that the 
three piinciples of naming the male students applied 
equally to the female students also. For example, Katy5- 
yana and Putanjali refer to Brahmana women students 
studying the grammatical system of Apisali and thence 
called Afiiala Brahmant {Piirmaiitra nirdeao vapi'ialam adhita 
Hi, 1VM.14, vdr. 3). Katyayana here refeis to a rule of a 
previous writer, in all probability Apisali himself. Similarly 
Panintya Brahmant [Kd'sika oa i\.2.6^). Female students 
were also admitted to the study of Mimaiirsa, e.g. Eaaakri- 
tani, a female student studying the Mimarnsa work of 
Kasakritsni, son of Kasakritsna (Bhaahya, 11.205). Panini 
refers to female students‘a.s ChhatrJ and their hostels 
eh?tatri-mla (VI.2.86). The wife of an aeharya is referred 
to as dehdrydni (IV.1.49), but aeharya was the title of 
female teachers coriesponding in status to an aeharya 
(counter-example in the Kanka). Patafijali refers to the 
female teacher Audameghya and her pupils (IV.1.78; 
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11.230). The term KatU vrindarika, the foremost femak 
student of the Katlia Sakha, points to the success of women 
as students of Vedic schools. Pataiijali refers to a female 
student as adhyttrt and a female novice as manavikS 
{IV.193 ; 11.249). 

SCHOOL REGULATIONS—The antevdsi was to lead the 
life of regular Bralimuchail in the house of his teacher. 
Special hostels for female students had also come into 
existence (althdiri45ld). 

Panini refers to the working days of the school ns 
adhydya (111.1122; adhiyate sminn-ityadhyayah, IfdHkS). 
On tins etymology was based the opposite word anadhydya 
denoting holidays, about which elaborate instructions are 
given in the Orthya-ti'drat. These rules are anticipated in 
Panini’s sutra, Adhyayiny-adeU-kaldt (IV.4.71), showing that 
study was to be suspended outside its time and place^ It 
is significant that Panini should have found it necessary 
to mention students contravening the proper rules by 
carrying on their study in unapproved places, on which 
the Kcmikd cites smd^dnika, chdtuspathika, ‘one who reads 
in a cremation-ground or a market-place’, and on non- 
woiking days, e.y. chaturdaSika, dmdvdiyika, i.e, studying 
on Chaturdait and Amdrdtyd days which were set apart 
for religious purposes like the Harsa'Paurnamdta and not 
for study [Kdnkd on IV.4.71). The opprobrium implied 
in these terms lasted only for the time being. 

Students belonging to the same school were called 
taWahmaehdrins (Charane Brahmaahdrini, VI.3.86), and 
those studying under a common teacher aatirthya {Samdna^ 
tirthe vast, IV.4.107 and VI.3.87, Tirthe ye; KdHkd, 
Bamdnopadhydya). 

In schools following varied curricula, some kind of 
grouping in the form of classes was inevitable. This group¬ 
ing was of two kinds: firstly, grouping of such students 
as were studying the same subjectSi and secondly forming 
19 
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bigger congregations of such different gionps occasionally 
for some common purpose, provided their subjects of study 
were allied Adhynyanato' viprahishtaklyanam, 11.4.5). hot 
example, Panini mentions students nf the Kiama-patlia 
forming the class Kramakah, and of the Pada-jiatha Vadak&h 
{Kramadihhyo vun, IV.2.61). Instruction in 7'ada-recitation 
immediately pieceded that of Kramu-. The two classes 
functioned separately in the school-routme, but on .special 
occasions were grouped ns a joint class called Padaka- 
Kramahim, a compound name in singular number. For a 
common social programme like feasting, the teacher would 
direct the two allied chusses to go together, e g. Padaka- 
Kramakam gafihchhtu, i.e. ‘Let the Padaka and Kramaka 
students go’. The Kai'ika cites Kramaku-Varttikam, show¬ 
ing that after completing the Krama lecitation of the Veda, 
the students took up Vn^d or giaminatical lessons. 
Patiuijali also states that in his time the custom was for 
students to be tiained fiist in Vedic lecitation ; the study 
of grammar therefore must have lollowed. 

GHABATION of OOUESES—Th^ grouping of classes as 
shown above points to a system of planned couiscs. The 
various categories of students like rndmva (the novice), 
antevasi (the full-fledged Brahmachailj, and oliaraka (the 
advanced visiting scholar, IV.3.107) and of teachers like 
adhyapaka, pravakta and acharya, point to different stages 
in the academic career. 

Panini has noticed the linguistic forms indicative of 
stages in academic progress. The stages of secular studies 
were expressed in terms of the particular treatise studied 
{Granthanatildhike cha, VI.3.79), e.y. ‘studies the science of 
astrology upto the chapters Kula and MuMrta, iakalam, 
tamuhurtam jyauti$ham adhite ; or reads grammar upto the 
treatise called Sangraha {satamgraham vyakaraHam adhlte, 
Kadka). The completion of a course is indicated by the 
term anta-vachana (II.1.6), i e. study upto its concluding 
chapter, for which older examples were, aSigni adhite, ‘be 
completes his studies upto the text called Agni (Books V-IX 
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of the ^atapathx Brihmana dealing with the Fire ritual); 
or teshti-pa*u-hanihm, upto the text called I»hti (Books I-II 
of the Sitapitha dealing with the or New and Full- 

Moon sacrifices), and PaiuJ>indha (Books IIl-V of the 
Satapatha, dealing with the Soma sacrifices). Completion 
of a particular topic of study was called vritta (VII.2.26, 
Ncraiihyaymt vrittam); e g., in reply to the question‘How 
much has Devadatta read?’, it was stated: Viitto guno 
Duva'lattuna, Vrittam parayainm Deviiatlmi, ‘Devadatta 
has finisht'd the study of the topic called guni (i e. 
strengthening of vowels in grammatical formations); or 
paraymi (Vedic recitations;. Two linguistic forms were 
cunent to indicate the progress of studies, either by topics 
or the prescribed books completed. 

.\s already stated (IV.2.63), the syllabus for the year 
was divided according to the seasons. A particular course 
of study was prescribed for each season, and the studies 
associated with each were named utter it, eg- Fas-inta, 
‘Spiing Lectures’, Grtthmt, ‘Summer School’, Vanlia, ‘Mon¬ 
soon Lectures', Sarjii, ‘Autumn Lectures’, etc. 

The system of short term courses involving a study of 
special topics or parts of a subject was also in vogue, as 
implied in the expression Tadasyn brahmeharyam (V.1.91). 
It regulates the names of students according to the period 
for which they had got themselves admitted e.g. mdnka 
BraJimachdrl, a student for a month ; similarly ardha-mdtiha, 
a student for half a month, and sdmvatsarika, a student for 
one year (Kdsikj). KStyayana mentions nnhdndmnika 
students, those who restricted themselves to the study of 
-makdndmnl verses {Mahdudmnyo ndma rioho vrat-am tdiam 
charyate, Bhasthya 11.360); similarly a iityavrutika, a. stxi- 
dent of Adityavrata. The G-ohhila Grihyaiutra refers to 
these special vows of studentship (111.1.28 ; II1.2.1-9;. The 
Mahandtnni vow was alternatively called Sahoan vrata. 
According to the Rxuruki Brdhnam, the Moihdnd nni veise 
■ was regarded as the highest religious study aimed at by 
-Students in that ancient system. The mothers wished 
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their new-born babes ; ‘O darlings, may ye complete the 
vow to master the Sskvarl verses !’* 

The completing of study was called samapam (Sama- 
panat-»apurvapadat, V. 1.112), e. g. ehhandah-taviapautga, 
vyakarana-tamdpaniya, studentship with the avowed object 
(prayojana) of mastering prosody or grammar. 

PEDAGOGY —The teacher expounding a subject was culled 
ahhyatd. Tution in the presciibed manner forucqniing 
knowledge was upayoga {niyama-purmkum vidyd grahanani, 
Kasika on I A.2^). According to the commeiitutor occa¬ 
sional or desulioiy listening to a subject, us dramatic song 
did not come iindei the category of upayoga, e. g. listen to 
a song liom an actor’(7»a/a»ycJ irinoti). The teacher in his 
capacity of expounding to his pupil the religious texts of 
svadliyaya was called praraehamya (111.4.6b, pravaohnlyo 
guruh gvadhyUyasya). This tenn wus also applied to the 
subject expounded as pravaehantyo gitrunS tvddhyayah. This 
has reteience to the teacher mentioned by P5nini as 
pravakta t(ll.l.65). Panini reters to another class of teachers 
culled aniichana (111.2.109), who accoiding to Baudhayatia 
discouised on the Vedahgas (angadhydyl anuhanajp, 
Baudhayana Giihya»utra, 1.4). 

Piepuralions for study with a teacher w'cie called anu- 
pravachanlya (V.1.111). A teacher was respectfully approa¬ 
ched {(xUlughfa) by the father or guardian with request to 
undertake the instruction of his ward : T pray that you be 
pleased to admit this tender youth to your instruction’ 
(adhiehchhamo hhavantam manavdkam lhavdn upanayet, Kasikd 
on III. 3. Kasika on 111. 3. 161). The teacher was named 
after the period of his instruction (<a?7i adhishtah, V.1.80), 
e. g. memko adhyapakah, teacher for a month’ {mdsam 
adhtthia/i satkiitya vyapdritah). 


'■ BW 1 5 % itRiT: tniRirpiT anji 

^ i iii 2-7-9 
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The life of the student was subjected to rigorous disci¬ 
pline. The difficulty of study is referred to in such ex¬ 
pressions as hiihfo' gnih, kashtam vyakarmm, tatojn kashfa- 
tarani sSmanl, ‘hard to master is the Fire ritual {Satapatha, 
Bks. VI-IX) ; so is Grammar ; but still more difficult are 
the Sarnan songs’ {Kaiika, Vll.2.22). 

It is interesting to read in the AthtSdhyayt about 
teachers who were strict unrelenting disciplinarians (daru- 
nSdhydpoLka, ghorddhydpaka). As against them were 
teachers described as perfect (kdBhthadhySpaka) and good 
(avddhyapaka) {Pujandt pujitam anuddttath kdshthSdibhyah, 
VIll.1.67). Retired teachers were called prdchdrya and 
Old Boys prdntevuBi {Bhdiliya, 11.2.18 ; 1.‘116). 

PAllAYANA {VEPIC IJ/JC'irAr/OiV')—The method of 
study vaiied with the nature of its subject. Vedic texts 
had to be learnt by lepetition; the master of such texts was 
called a Sroiriya (V.2.84). Recitation of Vedic texts with¬ 
out atleiuling to m<aniiig was called jparayawa; one engaged 
in such study was called pdrayanika [pardyanam vurtayati 
V.1.72). Students gifted with strong memory so as to 
learn the text by heart without effort {aktichehhra) were 
indicated by such expies.-.ions ns aiVdyan pdray-wam, ‘facile 
in recitation,’ dhdrayiin UpanishaJam, ‘memorising the 
Upanishad’ {In-dhdrynh iatrukriehehhrini, III.2.130). 

There are seveial sutras relating to details about recita¬ 
tion. Firstly, there is provision to indicate the number of 
repetitions iadhyayana) required to memorise the text 
<V.l .58), e. g. paHahaha adhyayana, reciting {dvritti) a text five 
times, repeating its words five times (PaHoha vara), 
and in five ways (paHeJta rupa, Kdiikd) : similarly 
taptaka, cuhpka, navcJta, referring to higher numbers. 
Secondly, there were appropriate phrases to express faults 
in recitation, by way of an individual word pronounced 
wrongly (padatn mithya kSrayate), or accents in a faulty 
manner {BvarSdi dushtam), and repeating the mistakes 
{atakfit mhohdrayati; Mithyopapaddt kritto' hhydse, 1.3.71). 
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Finally, students were tested with reference to the number 
of mistakes committed in recitation (Karmadhyayntte, viittamr 
lV.4.63-64), atfc5»ij/i/ca, i.e. one who at the time of exami¬ 
nation (farlksha-kale) commits one mistake {Kanka)] simi¬ 
larly dvaiyanyika, traiyanyika, and so on up to ten The 
Sanskrit words foi numerals up to ten consist of twcr 
syllables. But Panini also teaches the manner of indicating 
the lapses when the nnmeial IS of moie than two syllables^ 
{hahvaeh, IVA.b^), eff. dvadcJmyihx, trayodiSanyika, chatur- 
daidnyika, one with 12, 13, or 14 mistakes in recitation. 
This method of oral teaching and committing texts to 
memory has amply justifitnl itself by the conseivation and 
transmission of India’s sucied learning through the ages 
befoie it was storiil up by writing in manuscripts. The 
seciet of success of this oral liadition {huti) lies in the faith 
that sacred words by themselves h.ave a value and should 
be treasured up in memory as abiding stoies of knowledge. 

Strict regulations characterised the yardymia of \’cdic 
text.s by fdrdyamka students obseiving the vow {fardymaui: 
vartayati, \'.1.72). Naturally a paiticulnr mode of recitation 
Wins seheted at one time, such as xmhHtd I'droyatt’ yArhhu- 
ja), pada-fdTdyana t'prativtm) and krama parayana. Each 
school had caiefiilly computed the extent of its Vcdic text 
for the purpo.sc of pdrdyaua\ the CharaiMiyiihiX-parmthtn of 
Saunakx states the pdrayam text of lligveda to comprise 
10,580 verses (1.10). 

The student commenced the pardyam with a formal 
ceremony described in the Grihya lexts of Bodhaynnn and 
others. He slept on a platform (tthitidihi) as pai t of his vow, 
for which he was miiiked as stJidndda (Stliandildch-chlwyitari 
vrate, IV.2.15). He also obseived the vow of silence during 
pdrdyana, being then known as vdchtfhyama \vdelii yamo vrate, 
III.2.40). He was also to restrain himself in the matter of 
food, eating sparingly and taking only water, milk or fruits 
according to his physical endurance, e.g. if he took only- 
milk be was spoken of as payo vratayati (III.1.21), ‘observes 
the vow by living only on milk’. Besides the above regu- 
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lations Mahid5sa hints at the fact that students often under¬ 
took repeated courses of p5r5ya«(* recitation, and the Kunks 
mentions dvaiparanikah as an illustration (IV,1.88). Para- 
yam could also be obseived in later life. 

INTELLECTUAL APPROACH—This mechanical method 
of learning by rote gives only a limited picture of the edu¬ 
cational system. Yaska sounds a note of protest against 
too much emphasis being laid on mere memorising of words 
as means of learning, and Patafijali compares it to diy fuel 
thrown in a place wheic there is no fire to ignite it' (Bhitltya 
1.2 ) Panmi’s own work the AthtddhyayJ was the lesiilt of 
much haid and scientific thinking applied to the study of 
words and theii signitiCiincc by analytical methods. The 
Nirukta of YSska and the grammatical works of Sakatayana 
and Apisali wore similar pioducts of the scientific mind. 
The oiiginal tieatises produced as a result of cieiitive in¬ 
tellectual activity are distinguished by Paniiii as vpajfiata 
and as being different fiom the commentaries or expositions 
(vyMiySna) of older texts. 

Panini uses a number of terms to indicate the various 
methods emiiloycd iii learning and education, eg. extempore 
compo.sition at the spur of the moment (prakathana, 1.3.32); 
illuminating interpretation (hhasana, 1.3.47) ; true exposition 
of knowledge (root rad in the sense of ^flana, 1.3.47, 
namyag-avabodha) ; presentation of divergent opinions 
(vimati, 13.47, vipralapa, 1.3.50) ; enunciation of one’s doct¬ 
rines {[pratisraram, VllI 2.99; or pratijflana, e.g nityam 
Saf'daia ‘he affiims that word is eternal’, 1.3.52); 

seeking after knowledge ijijflitate, 1.5.57). All these terms 
are indicative of vahi (debate) and vivada (discussion) as 
a method of learning and approach to truth. This 
method of education is amply testified to in the Upanishads 
and also in Buddhist literature. Again, Panini also refers 
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to judges at the time of disputations (madhye htitya, 1.4. 
76), silencing of an opponent {nivachanehUya, 1.4.76) and 
restraining him by exposing his views (niytihya avuyoga, 
VIII.2.94), the words nigraha and anuyoga being regular 
terms of NySya dialectics. Forms of language to airive 
at the truth by the process of reasoning {vicharya-maHMam, 
VIII.2.97; pramZnena vattu-pafikihanam, K&sika), and 
firmly establishing one’s own position prameya- 

nischayah, 1.3.36) are also referred to. The person who 
came out triumphant in the debate was the lecipient of 
high honours (tanmanana, 1.3.36), and he w'as fiom that 
time regarded as the lending exponent of that subject or 
school, .^s an example the Chaudravntti mentions Panini 
himself as leading in the science of giammar [nayate 
Paninir-vydkarane, 14,82). Knowledge tiansmitted from 
teacher to pupil benefited by its e.Npansioii (ISyana, 1.3.38) 
in the process. We know how the treatise of Panini him¬ 
self was enriched by his biilliant successois Katjayana 
and PntaftjaJf. Sometimes it so happened that fouudeis 
of schools became known not .<^o much by their own woiks 
as by those of their pupils or fullowcis shedding lustie on 
them. Panini himself mentions the names of Kalapin and 
Viiisampayana as teachers of this type whose discouises 
were so fruitful that they gave rise to different schools of 
thought, all within the domain of the subject-matter of 
those discourses (Kulapi-VauampayanantevasUthya'cha, IV. 
3.104 ; Dr. R. K. Mookerji, Ancient Hindu Education as 
Revealed in the Works of Patiini, Katyayana and Pataftjali]. 

EHARAI^A, THE EEDIO SCHOOL—Charana tepiesents 
the type of educational institution in which one particular 
recension or Sakha of the Veda was studied by a group of 
pupils called after the original founder and organized as a 
corporate body (eharana-sahdah sahhanimittikah purusheshu 
vartate, Kasika, 11.4.3). The various branches of sacred 
literature were developed under the aegis of the Charana 
organisation, viz the Chhandas text which was originally 
enounced by a Rishi, its BrShmana embodying the litur- 
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gical, religious, and philosophical doctrines developed in 
relation to yajRj, and later on the Kalpa works dealing 
with systematised sacrifical ritual better known as 
^rautasutra. This elaboration of literary types bad gone 
on in the Charanat prior to the time of Panini (cf. autras 
IV.2.66; IV.3.105;. In fact different Vedic Sshhaa and 
Brahmam works were considered such an integral consti¬ 
tuent of a Cliaram that they were thought of only in terms 
of the students who studied them and who actually consti¬ 
tuted the Charana. The Sakhaa no longer remained mere 
books, but developed into institutions comprising under 
their aegis such works as the Brahmanna, Aranyakaa and 
Sra^tta■aH^raa^ etc. Panini speaks of a still wider basis, via. 
the development of a new type of literature represented in 
the Dharrmautraa (Charanehhyo dharmavat, IV.2.46 ; Charanad' 
dharmamuayayoh, Var. on IV.3.126). This marked a 
further stage in the evolution of the Charana, and also 
marked us final phase, because at the time as Dharma or 
Law was introduced in the curricula of a (Jharaita many 
especialised branches of learning were coming into existence 
independently of and outside the oiganisalion of the VediC 
scUools. The I^irukta of YSskn and the grammar of P5nini 
are examples of this later development. It is not possible 
to trace their a.ssociation with one particular Vedic school. 
In fact we owe to Patafijali the significant statement made 
with regard to the AahtadhyayJ that it was not attached to 
any particular Vedic school, but was claimed by all Vedic 
schools as their common study: 

(11I.1.5S ; 1.400 ; VI.3 14; III.145). 

PAItlSITAD —Three varieties of Parig/iads were known to 
Panini, (1) academic, (2) social and (3) administrative. 
The first kind of Pariahad was an academy of specialist 
scholars within the Charana whose function was to fix the 
Sakha text to be adopted by the Charana with special 
reference to its phonetical and grammatical points. Panini 
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refers to the Oharana-Pariahad in aiUra IV,3.123 Patradh~ 
varyU'pariahadai-cha) regulating the term pariahada to denote 
something that appertained to a parUhad {panahadah idam). 
The /Icharya along with his academy [aapariaJiatka aaharya) 
greeted the student on his tiist admission 
^ ’yrRrf’Tfe G-obhUa Qrihya- 

sfdra, III.4.28; Prdhyayani Gjiliya. III. 1. 25). Charaka 
records full details of an academic Pariahad (VirnSna- 
sthanu, VIII.19-20) Patanjali mentions pariahada as a 
work which was the product of a Vedic Charana (cf. Sarva- 
Veda-Pariakidam, quoted above). Its cailier variant in the 
NirtiMa was Parahadu which YS.'-ka mentions as works 
composed in the Ohiiriifi'H \pada-prah itinl aarva-churandnam 
pdrahadani, Nirukta, 1.17). Patanjali also gives the form 
parshada for Panini’s Paiiahada works of the Salyamugi: 
and RanayanTya schools of the, Samareda (Bhdahya, 1.22). 
As Duigacharya explains, the f’arahadi woiks weie the 
Pratisci/ir/iyns produced in the punhad ^--pariahad) of each 
Charana, and dealing mainly with phoneticul and gram¬ 
matical topics. 

There were two other kinds of parhhada, vi^ .social and 
administrative The term jariahadya, for a meinbei of a 
parishad (pariah'xdam aamavaiti, IV.4,4-t) indicates that the 
pariahad was u social oi a cultural club, something like a 
aamaja. The third kind of Pariahad was an iidministialive 
body, as in the expression /lana/iadadndy ra;a (V 2.112),'a 
king governing with ins council of ministers. The term 
parishadya, one eligible (addhit) for membeiship of a pariahad 
(Pariahado nyah, 1V.4.101_) takes Iha pariahad in the sense of 
an administrative body. The fact letnains that oiigmally 
the jDam/wJ began as a body of scholars inside the Vedic 
schools, which inlluenced and directed their literary activities 
and helped in the evolution of those schools. 

WORKING OF A CHARANA —Paniui throws light on the 
activities and constitution of Charanaa with reference to the 
following points : 

(1) Name —As alieady pointed out, the name of a. 
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Charana was also the name of the stmlents who constituted 
it. There were two stages in the formation of these names 
which may have represented actual stages in the evolution 
of a Charana. First came the founder ijishi who gave the 
Charana a text as its basis (IV.3.102). Next, the Vedic text 
attracted to the school students who sought its study. For 
example, Rishi Tittiri promulgated the Taitliriya Sakha, of 
whicli the students were also called Taittirtyai (TittirinS- 
proktam adhlyate). Giammatically, the term Taittiriya m the 
sense of a text (7iMa jaroitarii, IV.3 101-102) could not be 
used by itself ; it needed another suffix to indicate its 
students (Chliando Brahimnani cha tad-vi»hayani, IV.2.66', but 
this second suffix did not appear in the formation (Proktal 
Ink, IV.2 64). In piactice the word denoting the text did not 
differ in form fiom the woid denoting its students. It is a 
cuiioiis phenomenon that in forming the names of Charams, 
the first suffix denoting the text {prokta) was retained but lost 
its meaning, wheieas the second suffix denoting the students 
and profes^ois {adhyttri-veditn) dropped but letained its 
meaning. It may well be that Panini was here summarizing 
an actual position so us make theory and piactice accord 
with each othei. It was the case of an institution deriving 
its name from the fouiulci, but later signifying the body of 
scholars and students who belonged to it. 

The names of the Vharanat in the Aahtadhyayt and its 
Q-nna-Paiha are shown later. 

(2) Jti$e (Udaya) and JCxpantion (Pratiththa) —A Oharam 
was not necessarily bound to a place. For instance, 
the Katba and Kalapa Charamt spread from village to 
village by their popularity, us Patafijuli informs us [Orame 
fframe Kathakam A'dldpakath eha prochyate, IV.3 101 ; 11.315). 
Panini mentions that the compound names of Charanas 
were used in singular when anuvSda, ‘restatement’, was 
implied {Anuvade Charananam, 11.43). The J^diikd says that 
anuvada is repetition of an already well-known fact {prama- 
ifSntrdvagataiydrthasya SabcUna tarhkirtana-mdtram anuvddah)- 
KatySyana explains that the linguistic forms inteuded by 
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PSnini anticipated only the roots stliS and in in past tense. 
For this Patanjali cites the forms udagat and pratyathtliat, 
referring to the rise {ndaya) and expansion (Vratishtha) of 
two (77<ara«ag jointly, like Katha-Kalapa, Katha-Kauthunia, 
Mauda-Paippalada (Bhashya, II.4.3 ; 1.474). A person who 
already knows the fact of the spread of these schools 
remarks in the course of conversation, ‘The Katha-Kal5pa 
Charanas have made such progress and have established 
themselves so well'. This statement was of the nature of 
an anuvada, i e. restating what was alreaily a known fact 
about the populaiity of these two schools. The Vedic 
schools were expanding both geogiapically and in their 
scholaily activities, or subjects of learning included within 
their fold, which is the background of the present nutra. 

(i) Anuvada {fAtirary <’ollal'orntion)—Th\& teim aiiw- 
vada is different from the term discussed above. The giitra 
Anoralearrnalcat (1.3.49) contemplates some kind of literaly 
collaboration in the matter of icaction amongst different 
Vedic schools ; e. g. anuvadate Kaihah Kalapagya, anuuidate 
Slaudah Paiypaladasya, i e. the Katlia school follows tho 
method of the Kalapa school in recitation (yatdia Kalapo' 
dhJyano vaJati tatltd Knlhah, JiSAka). The Katha and KSlSpa 
were related to the Kiiihm Ycgurvida and the Mauda and 
Paipipalada to the Atharvaveda. This example points to 
intellectual co-operation between different Oharanai of the 
same Veda. Panini names some Charanat as forming a 
a collective, unit e. g. Katha-Kola pah, Katha-Kauthumah, 
Kauthuma-Laugakshah Mauda-PaippaJadah (Karta Kauja- 
padayascha, VI.2.37). Such union of Charami must have 
been due to their cultural affinity, or geographical 
pro.ximity. 

(4) Kmolment —The Charanan were open to admission 
of students, which Panini mentions as tad aveta, ‘gets 
admitted to it’ (V 1.134), e. g. Kathikdm avetah, ‘has become 
a member of the Katha Charam or as the, KaHka explains 
It ‘obtained the fellowship of the Katha school’ (Kathatvam 
praptah). 
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The Katha Charana as a corporate body (OJiaramsamuha^r 
was called KMhaha, ‘the corporation of the Katha scholars’ 
(Kalhanam samUhah, Choranebhyo dharmavat, IV.2.46). 

(5) Fellowship —Fellow students belonging to the same 
Charana ns their alma maUr were called sa-BrahmachSrint 
[Chanann BrahmaehSrini, V 1.3.86). Academic fellowship 
had a social significance. Yajnavalkya refers to the custom 
of entering the name of a person’s Charana in legal docu¬ 
ments. Pnlanjrili has the following query : 'Kim sabrahma' 
ehdrl tram ‘From which School are you ?’, implying that 
a student was known by the school from which he gradua¬ 
ted and also in association with other fellows of the same 
school. This query, he says, may be put in three possible 
ways: (l)\Vho w'Cie fellows of the same school ? [ke sa- 
brahnacharinah) (2) Whose fellowstudent are you ? (ketharh 
sahrahmaohdrt) ; (i) Who was your fellow-student ? {kah 
tabrahmachari tava, 11.2.21 ; I. 435). These queries bring 
out the relative academic distinctions of students in life. 

(6) Women Students —-S'iiira IV.1.63 {Jdte-rastrivishaydi- 
ayopadhdt) as interpreted by Patafljali shows that a woman 
could be a member of intellectual fellowships like Charanas 
which were socially assuming the status of or caste 
{Charana as jdtt is admitted in gotram eha oharanaih taha). 
The term Katlii, for instance, denoted a female member 
of the Katha school, an individual regarded as foremost 
of her class being called Katha-vrindarika, and another 
deserving of special distinction ns pujyamdna-Kathl (11.1.62). 
The term Katdia-manini points to proud honour felt owing to 
academic lineage as a Kathi. Kathajattya and KathadeSiya, 
understood in the light of Panini V.3 67 [hhadasamSplu etc.) 
were applied to those who were not full-fledged members 
of the Katha School, i.e. not endowed with the learning 
born of academic life therewith but belonging to the fellow¬ 
ship tjdti) or the region {dda) of the Kashas. 

(7) (Social Honour —Membership of a Charana carried 
with it social honour and dignity, of which probably sorne 
were not slow to take advantage by assuming superior airs 
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against other persons not possessing that distinction. PSnini 
hints at this sense of piide in the term ^la^ha, e-g. Kafhikaya 
Haghate, ‘he glorifies himself in vanity .as a Katha.’ At times 
such vanity would result in the disparag-ng oi others, which 
Panini lefers to as atyak^ra, eg. Katjiikiya atyakurvte, 
‘being puffed up as a Katha he looks down upon others', 
{Gotra-charanach-ehhlaghatyakara-tiidavi'leihu, VM.13-1). 

(8) Intillectual Ideal —The Oharams were the custodians 
of the cultural traditions created by generations of their 
students and teachers. These traditions weie recoided in 
their Iiteratuie built up tluough the ages. We have seen 
how Panini is acquainted with the various types of literature 
as the output of the Ohara{i(i«, viz. (1) the Vedic Sakha texts, 
(2) fSrShmuna woiks, (3) Kalpa woiks, (4) the Dharma- 
sutias (CharaHehhyo dliarmavat, IV.2.4t)). With the develop¬ 
ment of the 2)Aarma-8a<ra or legal literature there set in a 
process of gradual separation between the secular and 
scientific studies on the one hand and religious and ritualis¬ 
tic on the other. The AthtMhyayi itself is an example of 
this process at woik, which introduced new subjects of 
study besides those traditionally comprised within the 
Cliarotnat. For instance, the parisJiadg of the Vedic Charanat 
themselves took the lead iii promoting such studies, as 
phonetics, linguistics, grammar, and the like, which later on 
became independent of Vedic studies and were cultivated 
in their own schools. The Parthada work of each Vedic 
school concerned itself with linguistic and grammatical 
questions which gave scope to the rapid growth of these 
studies. It is to be remembered that whereas an individual 
Uharana specialised in its own text or Sdkhd of the Veda, 
and developed its related Brahmana and Sutra, the different 
Cliaranas of the same Veda possessed in common their 
Fdrisliadx work or PratiSdkhya., conceived as belonging to 
all the offshoots or branches [SakJiat) of the same Vedic tree 
{SdkhadibJiyo yah', V.3.103 ; Sdkhwa iakfiyah).^ 

' 5 ?rr^: i ^ ^ 

snfdfiinwji I nrfOTreq*! i 
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(9) The Charana a$ a Sanyha —The Charams were 
organized as autonomous bodies making their own rules and 
regulations as an expression of the democratic ideal in the 
sphere of learning and education and adopting the method 
and procedure of the Sanyhat in their management. Paiiini 
cites the specific instance of the sanyha oi students studying 
the Vedic text of the teacher Sakahi, and thence called 
Sakala or Sakalaka {Sakaldd-va, IV.3.12S ; Sakalena proktam 
adhiyate Sdkaldh ; te^ham sanyhah). It is obvious that the 
§al<alas, as also other (-haranis, possessed an individual 
entity for social, economic or organised life in particular. 
This is illustrated by the fact that the name Sakala was also 
applied to the legend {anka) and the emblem or heraldic 
symbol (laksham) adopted by the School on their seals and 
documents ; the same word also denoted their separate 
settlement or campus {ghosha)} 


1 Sulras IV.3.128 {Sdkalad-vs.) as interpreted in the light of IV.3.127 
{Sanghdnka-lakshaneshiMin-jidii-ii'Ulm an); c£. the examples in Kdfiks, 
Sdkalah aiikah, Sdkala^ lakshanam, Sikalah ghoshak; similorb> Sakalakah 
(Gf. K. P. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, (1924), 1.42). 



Ch. V, Section 2. LEARNING 


AGENCIES OF LEARNING—The various agencies in 
the spread of learning comprised (1) teachers, (2) authors, 
(3) regular students, (4) travelling scholars (eharakan), (5) 
educational institutions, (6) learned assemblies and con¬ 
ferences, (7) discourses, (8) expositions and (9) literature. 
The cumulative work of these agencies resulted in a nation¬ 
wide expansion of education and learning. 

IDEALS. The ideals of learning must have played an 
important part in the moulding of educational activities. 
Both the teacher and the taught {acharyantev^iinah) were 
inspired by the literary and cultural ideals of their age. 
We get from Panini a graphic picture of the types of 
literature then developed, viz. Chhandas and Brahmana 
works, Vedahga literatuie like Kalpa and Vyakarana, 
secular works and poetry, dramaturgical treatises and 
stories (IV.3.110-111), yatliai and ilokai (1II.2 23). Students 
would prepare themselves for the study of one or other of 
these different classes of litcratnie (tadadhltv). In the 
sphere of teaching, there were different classes of teachers 
dealing with the several classes of literature, e.g. aoharya 
for the esoteric knowledge of the Veda, srotriya for reci¬ 
tation, pravakta for prokta literature, akhyata imparting 
religious teaching, anHehanaAox the Vedangas, and adhya- 
paka carrying on general teaching work. But from the 
point of view of scholarly attainments a large number of 
specialists in each branch of learning were coming into 
existence. In fact from Panini’s account of specialist 
scholars we learn that each text or subject of knowledge 
was represented by the learned men who had mastered it 
{tadveda, IV.2.59). For example, there is mention of experts 
in the various Soma sacrifices (kratw), named after the 
particular ritual which they bad mastered, as ayniiTtiomika, 
vSjapeyika (IV.2.60); the reciters of uktha and the various 
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forms of orthofipic recitations of Cbhandas texts, as the 
krama'pSthj and pada'patha <1V.2.61); exponents of the 
Bribmtina and AnubrSbaraana works (IV.2 62), and Sutra 
works (IV.2.65} dealing with the several classes of scientific 
literature. The Vedahga literature was represented by 
its specialists, such as vaiyakarana, (grammarians), (VI.3,7), 
nairuktika, (etymologists), and yajflika, (experts in Kalpa 
or ritual) {IV.3 129). Patanjali’s elaborate list of works 
in the varttikai appended to »utra IV.2.60, shows the 
tendency towards specialization carried to extremes in his 
time, mention being made of experts in ornithology (vayasa- 
vidya), bodily signs {anga-vidya), knowledge of cows {go- 
lakshana), horses [aSva laktham), military science {kihaUra- 
vidyS). Mutiplication of works had advanced and each is 
spoken of in terms of its exponent. Even the story litera¬ 
ture had its devotees, Tavakritika (adept in the story of 
Yavakrita, related in the Vanaparva, Cbs. 133-38, A.B 0. 
B.I., XXI,282); TayStika (proficient in the legend of 
Yayati, cf. examples on VI.2.103), Vaiavadattika (well-versed 
in the romance of Vasavadatt3), and Saumonottarika (a 
special student of the romance of Sumananottra, related 
at length in Buddhist literature {Diet, of Pali Proper Namee, 
1.361). PaninI himself refers to special works dealing with 
Skhyana material (VI.2.10). 

CRARAKA —The peripatetic scholar was called eAaraia, as 
distinct from the manava and antev^iin who were attached 
to their schools (VA.WiMa^va-eharakShliyam khafl). Vai- 
sampayana was called a eAaraia, obviously on the basis of 
bis literary activities from place to place; his pupils follow¬ 
ing in his footsteps were also known as aharakat. The 
eharakat were like post-graduate scholars who after fini¬ 
shing their studies sought higher knowledge by travelling. 
The expression ekarikath oharanta is applied in the Jatakat to 
advanced students of the TakshasilS university, who after 
reaching the end of their studies travelled to train them¬ 
selves in the direct knowledge of country observances 
{Sonaka JStaka, V. 247). In the Brhad. Up. we find Bhujyu 
20 
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LahySyani mentioning to Y5jfiavalkya his wanderings in 
the Madra country as a eharaka {Madrahi charakah parya- 
vrajama, III. 3.1). Yuan Chwang mentions about Panini 
himself that he travelled widely in search of linguistic 
material, interrogating learned men in different localities. 

AUTHORSHIP —Specialists justified themselves by 
creative activity in pioducing advanced literature. Panini 
makes mention of qrantha» or woi ks composed (IV. 3.87 ; 
IV. 3 116). 

lie refers to the following classes of authors: (1) 
mantrakara, (2) padakara,.i3) $T4rakrmi, (4) gaUtahrrra and 
(5) ihkakara (III. 2.J3). These terms point to the different 
types of literature and styles of composition which they 
represented. 

A writer on grammar is named iabdahara (III. 2.23), or 
iahdika (IV. 4.34, gad'dam karoti gal>diko vaigakaramh). The 
literature of commentaries (vyakhyana, IV. 3.66) was also 
growing and was the work of learned men who were inspired 
to produce them by their mastery of the original works. 
The highest intellectual output of the age was, however, 
the work of master-minds and original thinkers like Apilali, 
Yaska, Sskatayana and Panini, who discovered and opened 
up new fields of knowledge. The literary efforts of these 
geniuses were aptly called M/xyga, new knowledge promul¬ 
gated, or adya Sehikhyand, knowledge presented for the first 
time ((*wtra» II. 4.21, UpajfiojMhramam tadSdyaohikhyasayam; 
IV. 3.115; VI. 2. 14). An indication of the great pains 
which these pioneers of learning took in order to enrich 
their subjects is given by Patanjali when he speaks of 
Panini as imhata yatnejia $iitram pranyati tma, i. e. *he 
planned and composed the with strenuous effort’. 

Panini himself speaks of a perfect iittra as pratith^a, 
•immersed’, i. e. emerging out of concentrated thought 
(VIII. 3.90, tutrain pratUhnatam). The simile appears to be 
taken from the maturity attained by one who had become 
a tnataka. He also refers to the linguistic forms expressive 
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of tfie devotion of an author to his work (hhasam, jAUna, 
yatm) expressed by the root uad in the Atmanepada, as 
vadate eharvl, Lohayate, ‘the Charvi teacher shows himself 
brilliant in the exposition of the LokSyata doctrine’. (1. 3.47). 

Panini mentions a type of literary activity called praka~ 
tJiana (1.3.321, or extempore composition, pStAsA praJju- 

{Ka-ukSi. It appears that the gdthakim mentioned in 
ardra III. 2.23 was a person who was expected to compose 
at the spur of the moment gathd verses, generally of a 
eulogistic character. In the Pariplava dkhyana of the 
S itapatha Brdhmana the vlndgnthi, also called xTtndgamgin is 
said to sing gdthd verses of his own composition i^avayam 
aum'ibritd gdtliS gayati, S. B. XIII. 4.3.5). The word gathaka 
derived by Panini from the root gai, to sing {III. 1.146) 
seems to have been originally connected with a gdtha com¬ 
poser who sang the verses to the accompaniment of a lute. 
NAMINJ OF BOOKS —PSnini enunciates two general 
principles for the naming of literary works : (1) after the 
name of the author {Krite granthe, IV. 3.116>, e. g. Vararu- 
ehsh Slokdh, the Uokat composed by Vararuchi ; and (2) after 
the name of the subject treated (Adhikritya knte granthe, 
IV. 3.87), e g. Sauhhadra, ‘story of Subhadra’; Oaurimitra, 
not explained ; Ydydta, story of Yayati. These short stories 
were meant to popularise the great characters of ancient 
history. As examples of works named after subjects, 
Panini mentions (1) Siiukrandlya (‘a work based on the 
cry of the divine child Krishna at birth*) ; (2) YamaaabJiJya 
(‘relating to the assembly of Yama’) ; (3) Indrajamntya 
(‘relating to the birth of Indra’) (IV. 3.88). 

Commentaries were named after the topics they expoun¬ 
ded {vyakhydtavya-namna^, IV. 3.66), eg. Supam vySkhySnah 
Saupah grantM/i (a book on case-endings) ; similarly Taina 
(verbal endings); Kdrta (verbal Nouns); ShUtvanatvikam 
(Cerebralisation ); Kdtandtikam (Accentuation). Panini cites 
examples of commentarial literature dealing with topics, both 
big and small; e.g. (l)kratm (IV.3.68) such as (a) Jgniahtomika 
(dealing with Agnish^oma sacrifice), (b) V^apeyika (dealing 
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with Vajapeya sacrifice), (c) Jtaj<auyika (dealing with Raja- 
suya sacrifice); (2) Taj^at (smaller sacrifices in the domes¬ 
tic fire, IV. 3.68), such as (a) Pakayajfiika, (b) NavayajAika ; 
(3) Aihyayat (Chapters of Vedic works IV.3.69), such as 
(a) VMuhthika AdhySya{Vaswhtha»ya vydkhyamh, commen¬ 
tary of the Seventh Mandala of the piyveda,), (b) Vaiivami’ 
trika (Third Mandala) ; and ( 4 ) smaller works, like (i) Paaro- 
ddsika (relating to the explanation of the mantras used in 
preparation of purofl^a oblation) ; (ii) PurodaHka (relating 
to the regulations for the preparation of purodma) ; (lii) 
Ohhandasya or Chhandata (a book on meters, IV.3.71) ; (iv) 
Aistika (IV.3.72, on the -household sacrifices) ; (v) Paiuka 
(animal sacrifices) ; (vi) Chatur-hotrika (relating to the 
Chatur-hotri service, performed by the four chief-priests) ; 
(vii) PSficha-hotyika (on the particular formula called paAeha- 
hotyi, in which five deities are named); (viii) Brdhrnanika 
(commentary of a Brahmana); (ix) Arehika (of the llik verses); 

(x) Prathamika (probably the Prathmarchika of the Sarnveda); 

(xi) Adhrarika (relating to the Adhvara or Soma-sacnfice); 

(xii) Pauraieharanika (relating to a preparatory rite as 
mentioned in the S<^^apatha Br.) ; (xiii) Nainika (dealing with 
Nouns) and (xiv) Akhydtika (dealing with Verbs ; IV 3.72), 
(xv) Aryayana (=Rigayanavyakhydm, explanatory of the 
recitation or study of the whole Rigveda, IV.3.73, cf. also 
jK'aJiAw on VI.2.151). This e.\tensive literature of commen¬ 
taries is mentioned in the sHtras, IV.3.68-72. Other 
explanatory works based on minor texts are cited in the 
B-ig-ayanddi gam {1^.3.75), such as Chkandomana, Ohhando- 
blidsha, Chhandovicliiti, Nydya, Punarukta, Vyakaraita, 
Nigama, Vastuvidyd, Angavidyd, Kshattravidyd, UlpSta, 
Samvatsara, MuJmrta, Nimitta, etc. (Cf. angavijjd, vatthwijjd, 
khattavijjd in the Brahmajaia-sutta, Pighanikdya, 1.21). 

Sutra works had the peculiarity of being named after 
the number of their chapters (adhydyas, V.1.58), e.g. PSpini’s 
own work called Ashtaka (‘Eight Chapters’). The Kaiika 
adds that the work of Kasakritsni consisting of three 
adhhydyas was called Trika (‘Three Chapters’) and of VyS* 
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ghrapad Da*a&a (‘Ten Chapters’) (V.1.58). The students 
studying these texts were also designated as Aihiakaht 
Trif^h, Da»akSh respectively (IV.2.65, Sutraeh-eha kopadhsi). 
A similar principle of naming operated in the case of two 
BrShmana works of 30 and 40 chapters (V.1.62), which, as 
Keith suggests, were the Kamhttaki and the Aitareya 
Brahmanas respectively (Bigveda Br&hmamt, Intro.). We 
know at least in the case of the Satapatha that the adhySya 
division was an important factor in the growth of its 
Contents. The first nine books dealing with a complete 
exposition of the Haviryajna and Soma sacrifices (Books 
I-V also called ItJiti-Paiuhandha, cf. Kaiika on sutra II. 1.6) 
contained sixty adhySyaB and were known as Shathtipatha 
('Sixty Chapters'). With the addition of the last five books 
(X-XIV) consisting of forty Chapters the name Satapatha 
was finally applied to the work. 


PLAN OF A TREATISE —A requisite of literary compo¬ 
sition is its proper planning and presentation of subject- 
matter. This plan is called tantra-yukti. The work of 
Kaujilya has thirty-two Tantrayuktis ; Charaka and 
Susruta also mention them, the former adding three more 
to the list. The ancient Tamil grammar, the Tolkappiyam^ 
based on the tradition of the Aindra school, enumerates 
in its Porulatlkaram section thirty-two principles of which 
twenty-two agree with those of Kautilya. The Mimaihsakas 
with their flare for analysis have indicated the principles 
of a literary composition. Of these they have singled 
out mmgati, inherent consistency or internal order, and 
mangala, benedictory opening. These Tantra-yuktit were 
also known to PSnini. The first of these, viz. Adhikara, 
treatment of the matter within the purview or scope of 
a work is referred to in the $utra Adhikriitya krite grnthe 
(IV. 3. 87), i.e. a work that is composed in accordance with 
the principle of adhikSra, or sense of the relevant. Panini’s 
own work is model of FidhSna or the treatment of topics in 
their inherent order. Whitney supposed that the Ath^- 
dhySyl lacked the logical order in the arrangement of its 
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topics, but Barend Faddegon has shown that this assump¬ 
tion is not correct (Studiet on Panini’s Grammar, 1936). 
Buiskool from his Study of the TripSdl Chapters (Tripaii, 
1939) holds that Panini’s work was based on a system of 
thematica! groups which are rationally classified and 
arranged.' 

Other principles of treatment proper for scientific works 
are also indicated by Panini, e.g. (1) Hetvartha, the ground 
of a statement or proposition (as in 1.2.53) ; (2) Upadda, the 
author’s own directions or Jnstruction contained in bis woik 
(as in 1.3.2) ; (3) Apadeia, citation of another’s opinion along 
with one’s own, for refutation (as in 12.51-52); (4) cross- 
reference of which there are so many in the Atthadhyayi ; 
(5) Satkiaya or VipratUhedha, doubt arising from two equally 
forceful alternatives (1.4.2) ; (6) Vakyadhyahara, supplying 
an ellipsis, mentioned in iiltra VI.1.139 ; (7) Anuynata, cita¬ 
tion of the opinion of another foi its acceptance, as in the 
Case of the opinions of other grammarians quoted by Panini; 
(8) Atimya-varnana, detailed description or ovei-loading with 
details {a'S \n Indriyam IndraUngayn Indra-diinhtam Indra- 
sriihtam Indra-juslitam Indra dattam iti va, V.2 93); (9) Nir- 
vaehana employing the derivative sense of a word, as in the 
case of mahaaamjfias, like Sarvandma, Avyaya\ (10) Svasafhjna, 
use of one’s own technical terms as ti, yhu, bha \ (11) 
PurvapaMia and (12) UttarapakaTia, arguments for and 
against a proposition by which its truth may be ascertained 
(as in the Sidra-kanda, 1.2.51-56); (13) analogous 

application, (as in 1.2.57, Kalopasarjane aha tulyam) ; and 
(14) alternative application, which appears in such words as 
va anyatarasyayn, ubhayatha, eketham, bahdam and vibhdahS 
in the Athtadhyayl (cf. Patanjali for the rationale of these 
variant terms, II.1 58 ; 1.400). 

THEORY OF MANGARA— maens invocation or 
benediction with which a treatise is to be commenced. 

L For a simple analysis of the plan of the work adopted by PSgini, 
We Belvalkar, Sjslems of Sanskrit GratmaT, pp. 20-22. 
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The invocation of the Divine was made to ensure the success 
of the undertaking. Panini, as one of the greatest authors 
has also commenced his work, the Ashtadhyayi, with a 
similar invocation, indicated in his use of the word vriddhi 
at its beginning, though it meant an alteration in the order 
of the words which should have read Adaich vriddhih, and 
not (1.1.1). Patanjali raises this point and 

obviates the objection by invoking the practice of mangala,. 
He says that Pan ini as a mangalika aehSrya, chose to begin 
his treatise with vnddlti, a word that ensures the growth of 
the work and the longevity of its readers (BhS»hya, 1.40). 
Patanjali takes recourse to the same practice of mangala to 
justify the use of vakdra in »utra BMvadayo dhdtavah (1.3.1), 
He further extends it to the middle and end of a work 
[mangalddini mangalamadhydni marigalantdni hi gatlrdni 
prathante, I 3.1 ; 1.232). This seems to hold good in the 
case of the Ashtddhydyl, for it has been suggested that the 
»utra Siva-mm-uri»h(a»ya hare (IV 4.143) represents Paiiini’s 
use of mangala also in the middle of his treatise. Only a 
few aphorisms later, tUtra Tannai hitam (V.1.5), a benedictory 
expression (‘Good be to all concerned seems to be deli¬ 
berately used by Pantni to name two of his most important 
chapters (fourth and fifth), viz Taddhita, dealing with 
hundreds of grammatical formations (v.rittis). 

P«^nini also uses the benedictory term udaya in the last 
but one tHira of the Ashtadhyayl. The use of udaya in place 
of shorter para points to his faith in the practice of mangala 
{uddttapara*yeti vaktavya udaya- grahanam mangalartham, 
Kdiikd, VIII.4.67). The word udaya of this mtra was taken 
by him from the B-ik Prdtxidkhya, which uses it as a synonym 
of para (cf. rikdra udaye, 11.32). It is impossible to agree 
with Skeld who argues that the autra a a concluding Panini’s 
great work, coming as it does after the waA^rala-denoting 
word udaya, is a later interpolation {Papers on Panini, p. 8). 
This assumption is not quite tenable considering that 
KatySyana devotes for vdrtikat to it, and Patanjali also 
comments on them as authentic. Both of them conclude 
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their works with the observation Bhagavatah 
nMham. Patatijali, in his comment on tiddha, the first 
word of the opening varttiJai of KatySyana, makes that 
teacher also subscribe to the theory of mangala (as a manga- 
liha acharya, Bhashya, 1.7). 

In the Parshada or PrStisakbya tradition of the Charanat 
Om was pronounced at the commencement of tvadhydya. 
Papini says that for this purpose it was to be uttered with a 
yluta accent (Om-ahhyadane, VIII 2.87. 

WJtITING —Writing was known in the time of Panini and 
even earlier according to GoldstUcker who thinks that Vedic 
literature was available to Patiini even in Mss. (Goldstucker, 
Panini, pp. 11-47). Though teaching was oral in those 
days, and study from manuscripts was encouraged on prin¬ 
ciple as the proper method of learning, Panini hints at the 
use of the writing in several significant expressions. These 
are (I) ^raatSa, (2) lipiAara, a writer, (3) Vavananl lipi, and 
(,4) the marks of numerals imprinted on the ears of cattle to 
indicate their owners, as already shown (VI.3.115). 

(1) Lipihara (HI. 2. 21) as well as its variant form 
UMhara, denoted a writer. The term lipi with its variant 
was a standing term for writing in the Maurya period and 
earlier. Dhammalipi, with its alternative form dharmadipi, 
stands for the Edicts of .Asoka engraved on rocks in the 
third century B.C An engraver is there referied to as 
lipikara (M. R. E., II). Kau^ilya also knows the term: ‘A 
king shall learn the lipi (alphabet) and laMiyana (numbers, 
ArtJi. 1.5). He also refers to tamjfialipi, ‘Code Writing’ 
{Arth., 1.12) used at the Espionage Institute. In the Behis- 
tun inscription we find dipi for engraved writing. Thus it 
is certain that lipi in the time of PSriini meant writing and 
script. 

(2) Branding of kine with numerals. Panini refers to the 
marking of certain signs on the ears of cattle to indicate 
ownership. Among several signs thus branded («S<ra VI.3. 
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115), the terms and fafieha stood for the written figures 
of the numerals 8'and 5 (Goldstiicker, Panini, p. 44). 

(3) Yavinant (IV.1.49). KStySyana’s varttika mention¬ 
ing the lifi of the Yavanas (Yavanal-lipySm) is only an 
explanation of PSnini’s use of the term Yavanani. It is 
unwarranted to assume that he is supplying some new 
information not known to Panini. Such an assumption 
goes against the very style of KstySyana's other varttikat 
on this lutra, designed to explain and not supplement the 
words of Panini’s rule, as aranyanl, yavSnt Yam- 

nani as the name of a script occurs in the list of scripts in 
the SamavSyahya iHtra {Samavaya XVIII) under the form 
Javananiyd. (cf. also the same list in Pannavana tutra). 
Weber interpreted YavanSni as Greek writing (Itid. St., IV. 
89). Keith also hold that Yavanani lij>i meant ‘Greek 
(Ionian) writing’ of Sam. Lit , p. 425), 

GoIdstUcker and Spooner took Yavanani to refer to the 
Persian cuneiform writing which Keith refutes as highly 
improbable since there is no evidence to show that the word 
Favaaa ever meant the Persians («7.i? ^4.5., 1915, p. 432). 
Darius (B. C. 521.B.C. 485) in bis Old-Persian Inscriptions 
refers to the country Yauna and to its inhabitants as Yauna 
(Behistun Inscription, names of the twenty-three provinces), 
which shows that the terms cannot be taken to mean Persia 
or the Persians. Most scholars agree in taking them as Ionia 
and Ionian Greeks. Asoka likewise uses in his inscriptions 
the w'ord Yona for Yavana and not for the Persians. The 
suggestion that YavanSni was the name of the Arinaic 
writing discovered in a stone inscription at Takshasila, 
likewise remains unsupported by any proof. Herodotus men¬ 
tions a contingent of Indian soldiers in the army of Xerxes 
fighting in Greece and there were Greek colonists settled in 
Bactria even before Alexander. Thus PSnini’s knowledge 
of the word for Greek Writing can be naturally understood 
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CLASSES OF LITERATURE—F&mn\ classifies literature 
on the basis of the character of the creative effort producing 
it. This is indicated by the following terms : 

(1) Eriihta (IV.2.7). Literature that is revealed or 
seen. Under this class he mentions the Samam named 
after their seers or Rishis, e g. Kaleya (IV 2.8) and FiJwja- 
devya (IV.2.9). 

He also must have known the Samhilas of the Rigveda 
and Ynjurveda, and their divisions like Sukta (V.2.59), 
Adhjaya and Anuvaka (V.2.60J. 

(2) ProJda (IV.3.101). Literatuie promulgated or 
enounced by Rishis, as founders of the different Vedic 
Chanms. Under this class were included the Chhandas 
woiks {IV.2 66), or Sakhas, e.y. the Sakha works of the 
Taittirlyas (IV.3.I02), Kashas {IV.3 107) and KSlapas (IV. 
3.10S) ; and the older BrShmanas (lV.i.105). As pointed 
out above the I’rokta works were connected with the 
teachers and students devoted to their study in the 
Charunas. This complete identity of the name of a Vedic 
text with that of its students held good for Sakha and 
Brahmana works only (IV.2.66). For Example, in the 
School of the Taittirlyas, the original ^5kha and its Brah- 
mana alone would be entitled to a name in accordance with 
me rule of tad-mAayatS, as Taittirtya Sakha and Taittirlyui 
Br&lmanai. But in course of time the Aranyaka and 
tipanishad portions were also developed as constituent 
parts of the Brahmamt, and the name TaiUtriya was 
applied to them also. 

A third kind of ProkU works developed in the Vedic 
schools was that of the Kalpat, or Srautai&trat, classed as 
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Vedanga works. Katyayana and Patanjali definitely state 
that the rule of tad vishayata did not apply to Kalpa works, 
but an exception was made in the case of only two sucb 
Kalpa books, viz. those of KSsyapa and Kausika, who are 
mentioned by PSnini as Kishis (IV.3.103). The schools of 
KSsyapa and Kausika were known as Kasyapinah and 
Kauhkinah {Kaiyapa-Kaunika-yrahamm eha Kalpe niyamar- 
tham, VSr. 6 on IV.2.66). 

Another variety of Prokta literature mentioned by 
Panini consisted of two special kinds of »utra works, viz. 

(1) the Bhikahmiitraz of Paiasarya and Karmanda, and 

(2) the Nafaiutras of Silalin and Krisasva (IV.3.110-11). It 
is surprising that the strict principle of tad-viihayata which 
applied to Vedic works should have been extended to these 
four woiks of later origin and secular character The 
examples cited by Patanjali, ParaSarino ihiksJiavah, Sailalino- 
nafah, show that these tieatises were connected with their 
own schools with a succession of teachers and pupils 
(adhyetri veditri), like other orthodox sacred works. The 
Pardiara and SaiJSlaka Vharanas were originally related to 
the B-igvtda, but their activity later on centred round new 
subjects of study dealt with in their Bhik»husutra» and 
NatatiUra*. Probably the Natamtras of Silalin were the 
original sources of the material in Bbarata’s Natyafagtra. 
The Vedic schools lent their authority to the secular 
subjects promoted by them, which were thus given the 
rank of Chhandas works {BJnkghu-Nata-sutrayos-Ohhandat- 
tvani, Kaiika), and the status of Vedic schools applied to 
them {Atrapi tad-vighayata chityanuvartighyate, Bhaghya, II. 
286). That PSnini looked upon the dramaturgical works 
as amnaya of sacred authority associated with the Charanag, 
is borne out by the reference to Natya in gatra IV.3 129, 
(cf. natfl iabdadapi dharmSmnSya-y<ireva bhauati, JCaiika). 
The BkihghmUra of Karmanda and the NatagHtrag of 
Krisasva were no doubt the product of the Vedic Oharaifae 
(atrapi tad-vighayatartham chhando-grahtnam, KaHka, IV.3. 
111). It is not known to which Veda these latter belonged,. 
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(3) i7ptI7«5ta (IV.3,115). Literature bringing to light 
new knowledge expounded for the first time {adya 
aehikhydta, ,11.4.21), came under this class, e.g. the 
works of such original authors as Apisali, Panini, VySdi 
and KSsakritsna (IV. 3. 115). UpajAata formed a special 
■class under _ Prohla literature, since the grammatical 
treatises of Apisali, Panini, etc, are both regarded as 
Prokta and Upajtlata {PanininS proHam, Paninina upajAatam 
both were Paninlyam). This is just what should have 
been expected in the transitional period. Such texts 
■combined certain features of the Chhandas Prokta works 
and other features of independent texts cultivated outside 
the Charanat. The most distinctive feature was the 
principle of individual authorship, which did not operate 
in the case of the Prokta class of Vedic texts, but was 
applied to UpajAdta works being the exclusive fruit of the 
■creative efforts of their authors. Special scientific treatises, 
mostly the Vedanga literature, were being written outside 
the (fharanat, as a result of the intense intellectual activity 
on the part of their authors. The woi ks of YSska and 
Sskatayana, Audavraji and Panini were of this category 
and named after the first exponents (-e g I'anininopajAatark 
Paninlyam akalakam vySkaranam, K&Hka, IV. j.115). 


The school-denoting (adhyetri veditri) suffix was elided 
in this case also {Proktal luk, IV. 2. 64), Thus both the 
treatise of Panini and its teachers and students were 
called Panintya. Although in its effect on the formation 
of names of the text and its school there was no difference 
but from the institutional point of view the difference was 
remarkable between the method of study as applied to the 
new works like those of Panini on the one hand and the 
traditional Okarana literature on the other. The followers 
•of new sciences were not organized into the same sort of 
educational fraternity as in the case of the ^ikka works. 
Moreover the Panintya treatise and the Panintya students 
did not belong to one particular Gkaraml but were con¬ 
nected with Vedic schools in general. 
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Sutra IV.2.65 states that the students of the new iikra 
works were also named after the number of chapters in 
the texts studied by them, such as Ashtakah, DaHakSh, 
TrikSh. Thus all the PSniniyaa to whichever Vedic 
school they belonged would be called Aahtaksh. 

As a sequel to intensive efforts at compilation and 
computation this special phase of naming texts had been 
evolved much earlier, as names like Satapatha, and Shathti- 
patha testify. PSnini himself refers to two Brahmam works 
with 30 and 40 adhyayat, and on that account known as 
Traima Kauthitaki) and Chatvarimia Aitareyac) 
(V. 1. 62). 

(4)/Trita (IV.3.87; IV.3.116). This class of literature 
comprised ordinary works, termed grantha, which were 
named after their subject-matter {Adhikritya krite granthe, 
IV.3.87) or by an adjective derived from the author’s name 
{krite granthe, IV. 3. 116). The rise of the iloka metre and 
with it the emergence of the classical poet {ihkakSra, IlL 
2.23) rapidly brought into being a new type of kavya and 
nSfaka literature as a medium of literary effort, and these 
were put under the Kfita class. For example, Saubhadra 
(a book based on the story of Subhadra); Yayata (on the 
legend of YaySti); and Vararuchah alokah (a book of verses 
composed by Vararuchi), all later examples recorded in 
the Kasikd. Panini himself cites Sisukrandiya, Indra- 
janantya (works relating to the birth of Krishna and Indra) 
as instances of Krita works. 

Krita is to be distinguished from UpajHdta in that 
the former referred to a book composed by a certain author; 
whereas the latter always had reference to a topic promul¬ 
gated by a person. As Maxmuller puts it; 'A work which 
has only been taught and promulgated by a person, is not 
to be called his book (grantha), but bears its own title, 
such as "grammar”, or, whatever else it may be, together 
with an adjective derived from the author’s name. 
PSnini’s grammar, for instance, is not to be called Pdniniyo 
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£frantha^, but PSniniyam Vyakaramm, because it is a 
canonical work revealed to PSnini, but not invented by 
him." ( Hitt, of Skt. Literature, p. 361). 

(5) Vyakhyana (IV.3.66). Literature of Exposition and 
Commentaries. It comprised miscellaneous works on religi¬ 
ous and secular subjects. These were not to be reckoned 
as original works, but were called for by the practical 
needs of interpreting and conserving Vedic texts, performance 
of rituals, and also to advance the knowledge embodied 
in the Vedahgas, works of philosophy and miscellaneous 
subjects, such as astrology (Jyotifh), divination {Angavidya), 
military science {Kthatravidy&l, etc. These included a vast 
and varied range of literature, like the extensive works 
on Soma-Kratut and smaller hand-books on Purodasa, 
explanations of special parts {Adhyayat) of the JJigveda, 
specialised grammatical works like Ndmika and Ahhjdtika 
(IV. 3.72). The literature of Commentaries added to the 
volume and variety of Sanskrit literature by the contri¬ 
butions made to it by authors of different capacities, 
competent to deal with such scientific subjects as grammar 
and etymology, and others to treat such minor topics as 
portents {utfUta, IV. 3.73), and fortune-telling {nimitta), its 
text being called naimitta, (IV. 3.73) and an interpreter of 
prognostics as naimittika, (IV. 2.60). Panini refers to fore¬ 
telling in I. 4.39 (U3dJiik»hyor-yatya vipraSnah). 

Works Known to Panini 

VELIG TEXTS —The extent of Panini’s acquaintance with 
Vedic texts is known by (1) works mentioned by name, 
and (2; texts that provided him material for his Grammar, 
Thieme, tracing PSpini’s references to their original sources, 
has shown that Panini derived his grammatical material 
from the texts of the Piyveda, Maitrayam Samkitd, Katliaka 
Suthhita, Taittiriya Samhita and Atharvaveda, probably also 
from the Samaveda. To these may also be added the 
Sskalya Pada-p5tba of the Eigveda which has supplied 
him with material for tutrat L 1,16-18 (P. Thieme, Pa^ni 
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And The Veda, p. 63). Thieme further points out that 
some of the Vedic forms used by Panini cannot be traced 
to any extant Vedic works. Possibly they were derived 
from some text or Sakhi of the Black Yajnrveda which 
was known in his time but now lost to us {ih., p. 64). The 
Atharvaveda used by Panini is believed to be in its Paippa- 
laJa recension (»6., p. 66). 

Goldstiicker held that Panini did not know the Atharva’ 
veda (.Panini, p. 108). According to Weber this view is not 
tenable, since Panini has actually utilised the material 
from this Veda (Thieme, ih., p. 73). Panini mentions 
Athurvanikas (students of Atharvan, VI. 4.174), and inclu¬ 
des the name Atharvan and Atharvana in the Faeantadi- 
gana (Bhaehya, H. 320), on which Patanjali says that the 
Atharvanika students were studying an Amnaya (».e. Sakha) 
and a Pharma ( i e. Pharmaeiitra) of their own. 

GoldstUcker had taken the view that the Vajouaneyt 
Samhita and the Sutapatha Brdhmana were also unknown to 
Panini. Thieme thinks that Panini did not gather any 
material from the White Yajurveda, but this should not 
mean that Panini’s grammar was anterior to the Vajataneyl 
Samhita and the Satapatha Brahmana (Thieme, ih., p. 74 ; 
K. B. Pathak, A. B. 0. B. I., IX. 48). Panini refers to 
Vajasaneya and Vajasaneyin in the Gam-patha Saumkadi 
(IV. 3.106). 

TERMS INPIOATIVE OF TEXTS— has used in 
his sutrae the following terms associated with certain texts : 
(1) Chhandaa, (2) Mantra, (3) Bieh, (4) Tajm, (5) Brahmam, 
and (6) Nigama. Chhandaa denoted the sacred literature, as 
distinguished from BhmhS, the spoken language. Chhandaa 
included both the Samhita and the Brahmana literature, 
the term Mantra had a more restricted scope being applied 
to a sacred formula whether in verse (rieh) or in prose 
(yajtah), as opposed to the Brahmana. Thus the particular 
linguistic forms noted for Mantras do not occur in the 
Brahmana*. The term Rich stands in Panini for a Vedic 
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stanza, as opposed to a formula in prose which was called 
Yajuth. Brahma^a stands for the Brahmam works, and 
a-mantra of «u<ra ill. 1-35 also pointed to non-wantrj litera¬ 
ture or the BrShmanai. The word Nigama denoted linguistic 
and exegetical tradition as embodied in the Vedic literature. 
VEBIC SAKBJiS —The Saleha» or different recensions, 
as we have seen, formed the basis upon which the Charanat 
or Vedic Schools were based. They were known also as 
Chhandaa texts and as Amnaya (BhStya, II.3.19, Charanad 
dharmamnayayoh). The Brahmana works in addition to the 
Chhandaa works formed the principal subjects of study in a 
Vedic Charana or School .as stated in the sutra, Chhando- 
Brahmanani eha tad-vithayani, (IV.2.66). 

BIGrVEBA —The following Schools of the Rigveda were 
known to PSnini ; 

(1) Sakala. Panini knew the Pada-pStha of the R.igveda 
arranged by Sdkalya (1.1.16). He also lefers to students 
studying the Prokta work of Sakalya (SakcdSd-va, IV.3.128). 
The Sskalas formed an important School of the IjLigveda. 
The present recension of the Bik SamhitS is that of the 
Sakalas, and belongs specially to that branch of this School 
which bears the name of the Saisirlyas. The Bik PrStUS- 
khya proclaims its affiliation to the Saisirlya Sakha in its 
introductory verses. PSnini refers to the Saisirlyas in the 
Gam-patha to IV.2.138. According to Weber, tradition 
makes the Sakalas intimately connected with the Sunakas, 
and to Saunaka in particular a number of accessory works 
of the Rigveda are attributed (Hitt, of Ind. Lit. p. 33). 
panini mentions the antevatim of both these schools, §§kalas 
and Sunakas, under the compound word Sakata-Sunaka^ 
(Earta-Kaujapadi gam, VI.2.37), indicating their intimate 
relationship as offshoots of the same school. 

The 5akalas again in their development branched off 
into five divisions founded by the disciples ofSakalya, 
named as (1) Mudgala, (2) Gslava, (3) Vatsya, (4) Sallya,’ 
and (5) Saisirlya. 
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Panini refers to a ITrama-patha in eiitra IV,2.61, whick 
appears to imply the Krama-patha of the Jiik-Sathhita traced 
to its author named Padchala Babhravya. A Babhravya 
is mentioned in sutra IV.1.106 as belonging to the Kausika 
ffotra. In the Gana-patha of -Karla-KmijapMi (VI.2.37) 
Babhravya’s students are referred to along with those of 
Saunaka as Sumka-Bdhhravah, evidently implying that they 
were both followers of the same Sakha of the Bigveda. In 
the later text of the Mai»ya Purdna (21.30) is recorded the 
tradition that Babhravya was the author of the Krama- 
pdtha, and also that he was the minister of King Brahma- 
datta of Daksbina-Pafichala. 

(2) buthkala. Another impoitant recension of the Kig- 

veda was represented by the BSshkalas according to the 
Charana'Vyixha (fVeher, p. 32). This recension is 

not directly mentioned by Panini, but one of the disciples of 
Bashkala was Parasara who founded the Parasari Sakha. 
Patahjali refers to a Kalpa work of this school, the students 
being known as Pard^ara-kalpika (Bhdihya on IV.2.60). 
Papini hud this Vedic School in mind when be mentioned 
the Bhikihu aUtrdt of PSiasarya developed as a special 
bianch of study under the auspices of the Parasara Charam, 
the followers of which, having embraced the ascetic life, 
were known as Paralarin Bhikhshus {Paraiarinah Ihikshamh, 
IV.3.110). It may be noted that the PSrasarya School 
showed its originality in producing the Bhikshu-tutraf as a 
class of Prokta literature, and not any Chhandaea works for 
which they depended on the Bashkala School. 

(3) Sildlin. PSnini mentions SilSlin as the author of 
Nataautrat, his students forming the Vedic School of Danc¬ 
ing designated as Saildlinah mtdh (IV.3.110). The §ail5- 
lakas were originally a liigvedic Charana with their own 
Brahman a cited as the SaUSlika Brdhrmna in the Apaatamha 
Srauta-Sutra (Iteith, Apastamba and the Bahvricha Brah- 
mana, P./l.A.S, 1915, p. 49b). Katyayana also knows of 
the students of this Vedic school us SaUddali (VI.4. 144). 
Thus it will be seen that the students of dramaturgy were 

21 
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called Sailalinah while those of orthodox Vedic studies were 
known by the simpler name of Sailalah. The growth of a 
secular text like the Nata-sutra. under the auspices of a 
Vedic School shows the scope that Vedic literature gave to 
new intellectual development not directly connected with 
religion. 

(4) Bahvrieha- PSnini mentions the Amnaya and 
Dharma of the Bahvrieha School as Balivnehya (IV. 3. 129), 
and refers to Bahvrieha as the name of a Charana (Anfar- 
gana-s^tra, anrielio manai'e BahviiehaS eharanakhyaySm, V. 
4.1*54). That this school, once enjoyed wide distribution, 
is shown by Patanjali speaking in terms of the Bahvrichas 
while referring to the IJigveda recensions {ekavimHatidhS 
Bahvrichym, I. 9). The Bahvriclias aie referred to in the 
Satapatha Bralmana (XL 5.1.10) and quoted a dozen times 
in the Atpattamba Srauta Srura. None of these citations 
can be traced to the two Rigveda BrShmanas known to us, 
vie. Aitareya and KauthUaki, and Keiih was led to observe 
that ‘It is perfectly certain that he (Apastamba) meant 
some definite work which he may have had before him and 
in all probability all his quotations come from it’ (Keith, 
B-gveda BrShmanas, p. 496). It is unfortunate that neither 
the Sarhhitil, nor the Brahmana of this school has survived. 
According to KumSrila the Bahvrichas were governed by 
the Gtihya eHira of Vasishtha {TantravSrUika, I. 3.11). Keith 
thought that the Bahvrieha School was identical with 
Paihgya, but they are mentioned as two separate Schools 
in the KaushUaki BrSJimam. 

t5) Saunaka. The Saunaka School had its Chbandas 
text {iaiinakSdibhyahChhandaei, IV. 3.106), the students 
being called Saunakinah. As already pointed out the 
Saunaka School was intimately connected with the Sskalas. 
To Saunaka in particular a number of writings on the 
B-igvedii are attributed (Weber, E.I.L,, p. 33). 

Panini also refers to Paila (II. 4.59), although his 
association with a Vedic text is not mentioned. Paila is 
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known as a redactor of the ^igveda, and as following the 
tradition of Vyasa. The School of Paila had two oflfsboots, 
vis. the School of Bashkali and that of Mandukeya, the 
latter being mentioned in the K5rta-Kaujapadi gana together 
with Savarni. 

TAJURVED 1—The Krishna Yajurveda is referred to by 
Panini several times. Amongst teachers of this School he 
mentions Tittiri, Varatantu, Khandika, Ukha, (IV. 3. 102), 
Katha and Kalspin (IV. 3.107-108). The original teacher 
and founder of this School was Vaisampayana whose direct 
disciples are called VaiiampSycinantevaiin (IV.3.104). These 
had the privilege of personal contact with the teacher 
(pratyakshtkarinih, according to the KdUka). Each of 
these became the founder of a school and promulgated its 
own text. Weber has pointed out: ‘Of the many schools 
which are allotted to the Black Yajus, all probably did not 
extend to the SarbhitS and BrShmana; some probably 
embraced the Sutras only. This is likewise the case with 
the other Vedas.' (ff.f.L, p. 88). The following Schools 
may be noticed :— 

(1) Taittirlya {IV. 3.102). Panini mentions Tittiri as 
the founder of the Taittirlya School. The Taittirlyas had 
close connection with the Kafhas since the last sections of 
the Taittirlya. Brdhmana are named Kdthaka (Bhagavaddatta, 
Vaidika Vanmaya kd Itihdta, p. 197). 

(2) Aukkiyas (IV, 3.102). The Taittirlyas grew into 
two Schools, the Aukhlyas and the Khandiklyas (cf. 
Charanavyiiha, II. 1). The Atreyas referred to in II. ‘1.65 
as a counter-example and in IV. 1.117 as a gotra name were 
a branch of the Aukhiyas. 

(3) Khandikiya (IV. 3. 102). It was a branch of the 
Taittirlyas from which grew later the Schools of Apas- 
tamba, Hiranyakesin and BhiradvSja (CharmivyuTia). 

(4) V&ratantavlya (IV. 3.102), This School existed in¬ 
dependently in the time of Panini, although not a single 
text of the same has survived. 
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(5) VaimmpSyana and Charaka. Panini mentions the 
followers of the Charaka School as Charakas (IV, 3.! 07). 
The Kofiika informs that Charaka was the name of Vaisam- 
pSyana {Charaka iti VaiiampSyanaiyakhyS. IV. 3. 104). 
Charaka was originally used in the sense of a "Travelling 
Scholar”, from the root ehara, "to wander about for 
instruction” (Weber, H. I. L., p. 87). In the Sataputhu 
Brahmam the adherents of the Charaka branch of the 
Black Yajus are designated Chaiakadhvaryus. Vaisam- 
pSyana stands out as the pre-eminent Vedic teacher, 
whom Sabarasvanii following an old tradition de.^cribes 
as the originator of all . the Vakhas of the Krishna 
Yajurveda {Smaryate chu, i'aisampayamh sarva-mkhadhydyi, 
Mimat'nsd Bhashya, 1.1..'0). The Ka'ikd mentions the 
names of nine pupils of Vuisampayana who were grouped 
territorially. Patafijali, refer ring to tlie three Prachya 
(Eastern), three Udichya (Notthem) and three Madhyama 
(Meridional) Ohuranas, alludes to the Schools of Vaisampa- 
yana as established by his disciples (Bhashya, 11.301 ; IV. 
2.138, madhya viadhyainam ehan-eliaranc\. 

(6) ii (7). Schools of Alani'4 and Ihtlanya. These were 
the two eastern disciples of Vuisampayana Charaka who 
founded the Alumbrn and Palahgin Schools. 

(8) Kamdinah, ft is the name of the third casterri 
School of the Charkas. The Pmanas mention the founder 
as Kamalayani {Brahmdnda Burma, 1.33.6). 

(9) Katha (IV.3.107). Panini mentions the Kathas 
separately in IV.3.107; they were the Udichya disciples of 
V arsampayana and probably belonged to the Panjab. In 
the time ot Pataujali, the Katha School had attained wide 

[yramc yrme Kathakam Kalapaham aha prochyate, 
Bhashya, W.Z.lOl ■, II.3J5), and their text was considered 
to be of high authority [Katham mahat suvihUam, IV.2.66 ; 


Paiiini mentions the compound names Katha-ICalapah 
and Katha-Kauthumah in the Qam-pdtha of VI.2.37, which 
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indicates these Schools were closely connected by their 
texts. The Snihhita of the Ku^ha School is extant. In the 
Charanavyuha two more local branches of the Katha School 
are mentioned, viz. Prachya-Kathas and Kapish^hala- 
Ka^has. Panini derives some material from the text of the 
Kathaka School Bemtumnayor-rajuthi Ksthake, Vll.'t.SS). 
He also mentions Kapishthala as a gotra name (VJII.3.91, 
Kapuhtlicdo yotre), which seems to have been applied to an 
offshoot of the Katha School. Most of the Vedic Charanat 
were founded by Hishis whose names were also used for 
yotra appellations. Megasthenes mentions the Eamhittholoi 
(= Kapishthala) as a people in the Panjab through whose 
territory the river Hydraotes flowed. This would place 
the Kapishthalas in the country of the Kathas (Kathioi) 
who resisted Alexander’s march through their country. It 
does not seem to have any connection with the place-name 
Kapisthala or Kaithal in the Panjab (VII,3.91, counter¬ 
example). The Samhita of the Kapishthalas is extant to 
this day. 

(10) A’SZa/ta (IV.3.108). Kalapin, a disciple of Vaisam- 
payana, belonged to the Udichya country. The pupils of 
his School were known as Kalapdt (Kdapino'n). Kalapin 
appears to be himself a teacher of outstanding merit, since 
PSnini tells us that not only be himself but also his dis¬ 
ciples became founders of new Vedic schools. Of the pupils 
of Kalapin, the Kanha mentions four, viz. Haridru, 
Cbhagall, Tumhuru and Ulapa, who severally became 
founders of new Chara\m. 

(11) Syamayana. He was a pupil of Vaisamj^yana 
who belonged to the north (Udtehya). The followers of his 
School were known as SyamayaninaTi- SyamSyana occurs 
as a yotra name in the Aivadi-yana (IV.1.110). The School is 
counted as one of the six sub-divisions of the Maitrayanlyas. 

(12) , (13) & (14). According to the KsHka the three 
Schools of the Charakas belonging to the Middle Country 
(Madhyamlya Charanat) were founded by Kicbaba, Aruni 
and Tandya. The School of Aruni, may be the same as 
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that of UddSlska Aruni, who along with his son, according 
to Patanjali, belonged to the Bharata country (II.4.66;I.493). 

(15), (16), (17) & (18). Schools of Haridru, Tumburu, 
Ulapa and Chhagalin. These were the four disciples of 
Kalapi who founded independent Schools named after thenr 
as Haridravindh Taumburavinah, Avlapinah and Chhagaleyinali. 
The School of Chhagalin is specifically mentioned in tutra IV. 
3.109 {Clihaydino dhinuk). Of the others little is known ex¬ 
cept that Yaska has once quoted from a text called Haridra- 
vika which may have been n.Brahmana of this Charana. All 
these four names occur together in the Manava Giihya^ 
parisithfa, Pt. Bhagavaddatta, Vaidika Vdnmaya, part I, 
2nd ed. p. 297). 

(19) KhSdayana. Panini mentions the School of 
Khadayana in the Saunakadigam, and both Katyayana and 
Patanjali take it to be a genuine reading, Patanjali says 
that Katha was an antev3$i of Vaisampayana, and Kha^S- 
yana that of Ka^ha. Katyayana makes the important ob¬ 
servation that Panini’s intention in mentioning the pupils 
of Vaisampayana and of KalSpin separately was to restrict 
himself only to such names as denoted the seeis [pratyaktha- 
karin), i.e. only persons by whom a Vedic text had been 
promulgated (KalSpi-Khadayana yrahanam jflapakam 
Vaiiampayandntevatuhu pratyakfhakarigrahanaiya, Var. on 
IV.3.104). Katyayana also states that only Chhandas 
works were called after the name of the Charana or its 
founder, and not ordinary secular compoeitions like the 
Slokat of Tittiri which were called Taittiriya. 

SVKLA-TAJURVEBA —The name Vajasaneya stands 
second in the Saunakadi group (IV.3.106) which seeks to 
regulate the form Vajasaneyin to denote the Chhandas text 
of this school. 

SAMVEDA —The Samhita of this Veda existed in two 
fprms, via. the archika (the HoA-text marked with saman- 
accents) and the gvya or songs. The Srehika is referred to 
in sutra IV.3.72, and the geya in sutra III.4.68 which the 
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KasikS interprets with reference to the aSman songs. Panini 
mentions Chhindogya in the sacrifice sense of the text 
belonging to the Chhandoga School of the Samaveda (IV,3. 
l29). In tutra VI. 2 37, PSnini refers to Kzrta students 
named after their teacher Krita, who according to the 
Parana fIV. 19. 50-52) was a Paurava prince, and 
disciple of the SSmaveda teacher Hiranyanabha, king of 
Kosala. Krita is credited with the promulgation through 
his disciples of twenty-four Samhitls which were in circu¬ 
lation in eastern parts of India (yoA-ehaturvimSatim Praohyct- 
Samagan&m Samhita^ chakara). He did for the Samaveda 
what Vaisampayana had done for the Yajurveda. The 
Karta-Kaujap3di-ga»a mentions the names of about thirty 
Vedic Schools and the compound words indicate some kind 
of literary collaboration which made these pair names 
current in the language. Examples of such collaboration 
are preserved in the compound words JKa(ha-KalSpam, 
Katha Kauthumani (mentioned as examples of II, 4.3, 
Ariuvade CIiarananam}i ; and Mauda-PaippalSda (Schools of 
the Atharvaveda, as examples of tiitra 1.3.49 Atiorakarmakat)', 
■Kauthima-Laugikaliih (both Schools of Samveda : its Kau- 
lAuw/being now extant); and Bsbhrava-^alahkSya- 
nah (the latter a School of the Samaveda in the Vahika 
country or Panjab, Weber, H. 1. L., p. 77 and p. 219 f. n.)*- 
The compound name Babhrava-Salankayana representing a 
Kigvedic School of PancbSla and a Samaveda School of 
Vahikii, is also known to Pataftjali who observes; ‘Why 
should you come between the BSbhravas and the Salanka- 
yanas ?' (Kim te Bsbhrava-^alankayananam antaremgateneti, 
II. 3.4; I. 144)*. The SalankSyanas also became 

1. Mao Khidira Grih>a Sulra,lllJZ.Zl, Kilrshsaih tu Katha-Kauthumak, 

referring to a rule of andhjmjfa approved both by the Kathas and the 
Kauthumaa. 

2. Also included in Na^idi-fflifa, IV.!.99, with the gtna-satra Salat’tku 
alankam cha; the name gilanki being given to Pigini himself in later 

writings; cf. also reference to the studenw of gklafiki, Salatiktr-yiinatchhatrah 
m<h,k.U, BhUhya, (IV.l.90,11.244). 

3. Babhrava of Prftchya and galankayana of Udlchya were geographi¬ 
cally separated and Patafljali’a rcihark should have been addressed to a 
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known as Trikak, probably because of their being divided 
into three sub-schools {BhSshya, V. 1.57-58). 

Amongst other Samaveda teachers Panini mentions 
Sauchivrikshi and Satyamugri (»utra IV. 1.81) of whom the 
female descendants were called Sauchivrikshi, Sauchivrik- 
shya* and Satyamugri, Satyamugrya respectively. Sauchi- 
vrikshi appears as an ancient authority cited in the Sratita- 
tutra of Masaka (Weber, ll.l.L., p. 77). The SStyamugiis 
seem to have been a sub-division of the great Ranayanlya 
School of the Samaveda, to whom Patanjali refers lu con¬ 
nection with a phonetic peculiarity, viz. ardha d’dra and 
ardlia okdra recognised in their Paishada or PrStisakbya 
work, (Bhdihya, 1.22; also J/diali Sikthd). The name of 
Kanayiini occurs in the Pailadi-gana ^II.^,5y), and there can 
be no doubt that they weie known to Panini who knew one 
of their sub-divisions, the Satyamugtis. 

Karijheviddhi (‘a descendant of K3ntheviddhi') men¬ 
tioned after the names of the above tcacheis (IV. 1.81) was 
possibly also a teacher of the Samaveda, whose name 
occurs as an authority in the Vamia Brdhmom of the Sdma- 
Vida {Vedic Index, 1.146). 

ATJIABVAVEDA —Panini mentions Athiirvianika as a 
student devoted to the study of a work called Atharvan 
which was enounced by the ^ishi Atharvan (VI 4 174). 
Patanjali accepts Atharvan and Athaivana as genuine 
readings in the Vatantddi-gana (IV.2.63), which according 
to Panini were names of texts for study (Tadadliite tadveid). 
Patanjali definitely mentions the Amndya and Dharma of 
the Atharvanikas. The compound name Mauda-Paippaldddh 
in the Kdrta-liaujapadi-gana represented two Schools of the 
Atharvaveda, Thieme attributes definite knowledge of the 
Atharvaveda to Pnnitii who mentions the form at7ciytt (III.1.. 
51) found only in AV., VI.16.3 (Thieme, op. cit. p. 64). The 

follower of an intervening Vedie School of the Bharata Jana^rfa, likely of 

AruJ?i mentioned above. 
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Jajalas, a School of the Atharvaveda founded by Jajali, are 
mentioned by KStySyana in a varttika to sutra VI.4.144. 

OTRER VEDIC SCHOOLS—Vsimnl also mentions by name 
certain other Vedic Schools, whose exact affiliations are not 
known, eg. Taitila-Kadiu in tutra VI.2.42 contains an 
allusion to the students of acharya Tililin, also mentioned 
by Katyayana in the aforesaid varttika to VI.4.144 (Kaiika, 
Taitili Jajalinavdcharyau, tatkrito grantha upachdrdt Taitili- 
Jdjaliiabddbhydm ahhidhiyate, (am grantham adhiyate Taitilah, 
Jajalah, Patanjali mentions KraudSh and Kahkatah as 
names of Schools (IV.2.66 ; II 286), of which the former 
appear to be students of Kraudi mentioned in the Kra'u4ydd%- 
gana (IV.1.80). The KSnkata Brdhmam is referred to in the 
Apaatamba i’rauta-nstra (XIV.20.4) along with other unknown 
texts (Keith, J. B W. S., 1915, p. 498). The Schools of 
Kormandu and Krisisva which are known only from P5nini 
(IV.3.111), and those of Kasyapa and Kausika (IV.3.l03j 
were confined to their tutra works only, showing to what 
e.xtent specialisation under the Vedic Charanat had advanced. 
The Kausikas belonged to the Atharvaveda, but the affilia¬ 
tions of the other three are not known. 

BUAmi.\I\A LITERATURE—T\xq BAs/rwiawa works were 
on a footing with the Sdkhas in one respect, via. they were 
represented by Vedic Schools comprising students who 
studied those texts. It is possible that some Vedic Schools 
did not evolve their own independent Ohhandat texts or 
idkhdt, but depended on their compilation of Brdhmina 
texts only. Of the names of Vedic SamhitSs given above, 
many are traced in citations as BiShmana works. Similarly 
the activity of some Schools as pointed out above was 
confined to the composition of tiUra works only. 

BRAHMANAS of thirtyANDFOBT7 ADHYatAS- 
PSriini mentions two BrShmana works by the names of 
‘Thirty and Forty AdhySyas’, called Traimm and OhStvdri- 
mSa respectively (Trimaaoh-ehatvariMator-Brdhmam tatkfffdydth 
V.1.62). The HiushUaTet Bhdhnam is of 30 and the 
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Aitareya of 40 adhySyat. As Keith states : ‘The KaiahUaki 
BrShmana and the Aitareya were both known to Panini, who 
in his grammar (V.1.62) mentions the formation of the 
names of BrShmanas with thirty and forty Adhyayaa, The 
same conclusion as to their relation to Panini is clearly 
proved by their language which is decidedly older than the 
BbSsha of Panini, as Liebich has shown in detail for its 
verbal forms, and as is not disputed by any scholar.’ 
(Keith, J^igveda Brahmanm, IT. 0. S., Vol. 25, p. 42). 

OLDER BRARMAh^A WORKS—\a aUtra IV,3.105 Panini 
refers to BrShmana and Kafpa works enounced by older 
Ftishis (Purdna-prokteshu Brahmana-Kdpeekn). As examples 
of older Brahmana works, Patunjali mentions the Brahmaya 
works of the Bhallavin* and the SstySyanina (IV.2.104 ; 
11.296), to which the Kaaika adds that of the Aitareyim, 
The Bhallavim were a well-known school of the Samaveda, 
and Satyayana figures in the Vamsa list of Jaimini whose 
Brahmana work known as the Jaiminlya Brahmaifa is still 
extant. Of all the lost Brahmana works that of SstySyana 
has been quoted most frequently (B.K, Ghosh, FragmenU 
of Lot Brahmanas, p ii). 

TalnvakSra, a pupil of Jaimini, re-edited his teacher’s 
work, which then became known as the Talavakara Brah- 
mana. It may be noted that Talavakara is included in 
the Saunakadi-gana (IV.3.106), as an author of a Chhandat 
work or Vedic Sakha. 

The Ji'aridravika and the Sailali Brahmatiat were also 
older works known to Panini, since Haridru as a pupil of 
Vaisampayana is implied in IV.3.104, and the name of 
Silalin occurs in eatra IV.3.110. The Baridravika Brahma^ 
was also known to YSska (Nirukta, X.5). 

Attention may also be drawn to Papiui’s mention of 
the name MashasarSvin whose descendants were called, 
MaihaSaravayah according to the suffix added to words of 
the Bshvadi group (IV.1.96). In the Ohaadravritti, MSsha- 
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sarSvin is one word, and so also in Hemacbandra and 
VardharaSna {MathaSaravina ruheh, verse 206), but in the 
Kasika it is wrongly split up. The DrShyayaria and Laty3- 
yana Srauta-Sutras cite an old authority saying that the 
MashalarSvins were organized as a Vedic school having 
their own lirShmana work (B. K. Ghosh, Frag, of Lott 
Brahmanat, p. 112). 

YJJNAVALKA - BRAHMAKA—On tutra IV. 3. 105 
{Purai^-prokteshu Brahmana-Kalpeshu) KStySyana has a 
varttika, Yajfiavalkyadibhyah pratithedlias - tulyakalatvat. 
‘Among the Brabmapas and Kalpas proclaimed by tbe old, 
there is an exception with regard to Yajflavalkya and 
otheis, on account of contemporaneity and therefore 
Yajuavttlkya's Brahmanas are called, not Yajftavalkina^ but 
Ysjflavolk/ini Brahmanani'. This passage has often been 
discussed. The Kaiika considers Yajnavalkya as a recent 
author {achira kdla^. Kaiyata clearly interprets the varttika 
in the sense that the Biabmanas of Yijfiavalkya were of 
the same age as those of tbe older authors like Sa^ySyana, 
and in order that they may not come under tbe scope of 
Panini’s rule, Papini should have made an exception in 
their case. In bis opinion this omission on the part of 
Panini to exclude the name of Yajnavalkya from the 
operation of sutra IV.3.105 is now made good by Katyayana. 
Patanjali has not made himself quite explict on tbe point, 
but in his remark, otanyapi tulyakalani, the force of api 
becomes justified only when we understand Yajnavalkya 
as an ancient writer. Both Goldstticker and Eggeling 
accept this view (Panini, p. 132; 5S,Vol.I, Intro.). In 
view of this if we accept Yajnavalkya as an ancient 
teacher coeval in time with katyayana and other older 
authors of Brahnana works, the question remains why did 
not Yajnavalkya also found a Vedic school similar to 
other older seers and why the principle of Tad vithayata 
which, according to PSnipi, was an invariable feature of 
the ChJimdat and BrShmaifa texts, and in some cases also' 
of the Kalpa liitrat of older Bishis, as Kaiyapinah, Eauii- 
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kinah, did not apply to the Brahmana texts promulgated 
by Yajiiavalkya. Another varttika on efdra IV.2 66 ordains 
that the adhyetri-veditri suffix is not added after the name 
of Yajnavalkya and others (YajHavalkyadihhyah pratishedhah, 
11.285). The question arises why the TdjHavalkya Brdlm- 
^nas, if they were old, were not represented by their 
Churana students like the other older Brahmanas. The 
answer to this question largely depends on what we 
understandby Ydjfiavalkdni Brahmandni; or as Eggeling 
has put it: ‘whether or not the Yajftavalkani Brahmandni 
form part of the text 'of the Satafmtha which has 
come down to us, and what exact portions of that 
text we have to understand by this designation’. He was 
inclined to the view that we should look for them in 
certain portions of the last Book (or Books) in which 
Yajnavalkya figures so prominently. Weber iii bis modified 
opinion accepted 'that it is to thi^ YajuavalkTya-kanda 
(XIV Book of ^atapatha) that the varttika to Paniiii (IV. 
3 105) lefers when it speaks of the Yajfiavalkani Hrdhmandni 
ns not furdm-prokta, but tulyjkdh, i. e. 'of the same age 
as Panini.’ (H. 1. L , p. \29). Weber was, however, not 
disposed to regaid Yajnavalkya himself or the Sata^^atha 
Brahmana as being of the same age with Panini. The last 
Kdnda was so named not because it was produced by Yajna¬ 
valkya himself, but because it gives prominence to him. 

THE GENESIB OF TEE .^ATAPATHA-Yh^ whole of 
the Satapatha Brahmana of 100 aihyaya'^ is now generally 
attributed to Yajiiavalkya, but the fact lemains that the 
present text of the SB. was a composite work made up of 
different portions of ritualistic texts. The grammatical 
literature throws some light on this textual problem of the 
SB. Its first nine Books consist of two broad divisions, 
Books I-V deal with I»hth and PaXubandha, being a com¬ 
plete exposition of Havir-Yajna and Soma sacrifices. These 
were subjects of special study as shown by the example 
^eghti-paSubandham adhlte (Ksiiks, II. 1 6). In these Books 
Yajiiavalkya is cited as an authority. The next four 
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Books (leal with the Fire-ritual {Agnichayana) and refer to 
§5ndilya more fiequently than to YSjfiavalkya. These 
Books were also separate subjects of study as shown in 
the expression tagni adhlte (II. 1. 6, KaUkd] ; or kathto’gnih, 
‘difficult to master is the Agni text’ VII.2.22). These nine 
Books contain sixty adhyayat, and may be identified with 
Shashtipatha mentioned by Patanjali in an old Karilca 
(11.2h4j. Book X (Aynirahagya) deals with the same subject 
as the preceding four handa$ ; and here elso Sandilya and 
not Yajiiiivalkya figoies as authority. The XI Book is 
called Sangralm, as it contains a summary of the preceding 
ritual. Kanclas XIl-XIV treat of miscellaneous subjects 
and are called I ariahithta or Appendices. The last of 
tbe.se contains the famous philosophical discourse of Yajfia- 
valkya. The text so constituted finds corroboration from 
the 31ahaf'hara(a which speaks of Yijaavalkya as the author 
of certain portions of the Satapatha described as (a) Rahtisya 
(Ritual, Book X), (b) Sangraha (Book XI) and (c) Pariaeahit 
(Books Xll-XIV; Santiparvau, 318, 16). Sangraha men¬ 
tioned by Panini in the Ukthadi-gana (IV.2.60) as the name 
of a tieatise, seems to refer to the XI Book of the Satapatlia. 
A student of Sungraha was known as Sangrahika. These 
portions of the Satapatha, viz. Agni-Rahaaya, Sangraha, and 
Parialdahta may be taken to be what were known as the 
Yajnavalka-Brahmarias, The terra Madhyama was applied 
to Book XII, showing that the Books preceding and follow¬ 
ing it were parts of one whole. The SB. was rather a 
voluminous text. Those who mastered its earlier portions 
consisting of 60 Chs. were designated as Shaahtjpathika t 
while students studying its 100 Chs. were called Sata- 
pathika. The names Shaahtipatha and Satapatha appear 
analogous to BhSrata arrd MahShhSrata existing side by side 
for some time. 

From their very nature the last five Books of 40 Chs. 
could not form the basis of an independent Charam text, 
and therefore the rule of tad-vUhayata did not apply to 
them. These later portions attributed to Yajfiavalkya were 
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not given the same status as that oC the older established 
works of SsjySyana and Bhallavin. KatySyana, however, 
as a follower of the Madhyandina School of the Sukla 
Yajurveda and of its Brahmana work the Satapatha, did 
not consider the last five Books or 40 Chs. as of less 
authenticity in his time. He, therefore, joins issue with 
Pinini for not treating the Yajnavalkya Brahmanas as 
purSm-prokta. 

ANUBBABMANA (Supplementary Brahmanas). These 
supplementary texts formed special subjects of study by 
students whom Panini calls Anubrahmani {Anuhrahnanad 
inih, IV.2.62). The Kaiika explains Anubrahmam as a work 
taking after a Brahmana (Brahmana-mdriso'yam granthah). 
Bhatta Bhaskara in his commentary on the Taitliriya 
■SamhitS (I. 8.1) refers to a portion of the Taittirlya Brahmana 
(I. 6.11.1) as Anubrahmam (Weber, IT. 1. L,, p. 82, note). 
Books XIV and XV of the Sankhayana Srautamtra were 
sometimes reckoned as parts of the Kauthltahl Brdihmana, 
■which were incorporated into its Kalpa by Suyajna. The 
commentator Anartlya Brahmadatta calls them Anubrah- 
mana {Sankh. S., XIV. 2.3 ; Bbagavaddatta, Vaidika Van- 
maya, I. 113). Professor Caland discovered a special 
BrShmana work called Anvakhyana, which belongs to the 
VadhiUa Sutra and contains secondary BrShmanas which 
may also be considered as Anubrahmana (Bbagavaddatta, 
op. cit., II. p. 34). (Cf. Baudh. G. S., III. 1.21-24). 

UPANISHAI )—It has been argued that PSnini does not 
refer to the Upanishads. So far as he is concerned, the 
word Upanithad forming part of the Bigayanadi group 
(IV. 3.73) serves the same pm pose as if it were read in a 
«u<ra. On the basis of linguistic evidence Liebich had 
come to the conclusion that ‘Not only the Aitamya Brah- 
7na«a, but also the Brihadaranyaka Upanithad are certainly 
older than Panini.’ (Panini, p. 37). The fact is that 
Panini shows an acquaintance not only with the Aitareya 
and Kamhitaki Brahmanas (cf. V. 1.62) and the Anubrah- 
manat of a later date, but also with the Srauta Sutras 
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(IV. 3.105) and tha Dharma Svatrat which were developed 
as special subjects of study inside Charanat (IV. 2.46). 
Panini actually mentions the term Upanishad in one of the 
mtras (Jivikopauiihtdavzupamtfe, I. 4.79), where it denotes 
‘that which is secret.' This accords with its meaning 
known to Kautilyn under the head Aupanithadikam. A 
term used originally as the name of esoteric religious texts, 
had acquired a pejorative sense by the time of Panini. 
Keith also concludes on the basis of sHtra I. 4.79 that Panini 
was acquainted with the Upanishads (Tail. S., H. O. S., 
p. cl-xvii). 

KALPA LITERAURE —Panini refers to Kalpa works 
promulgated by ancient authors {Puram-prokta Kalpa, IV. 
3.105), of which the Paitigi Kalpa and the Arunaparaji 
Kalpa are cited as examples. Panini refers to works of 
two older Pisbis named KSsyapa and Kausika (KS^i/iipa- 
KaulikShhyam ritkibhyam ninih, IV. 3.103), which KStySyana 
takes to be Kalpa works. These were studied in Vedic 
Oharanat by students called after them KaSyapinali and 
Kausikimh. It is also pointed out that the literary activity 
of these two old Schools was confined to their Kalpa Sutras 
only round which centred a group of their students and 
teachers (Kasyapa-KauHka-grahanam oha Kalpeniyamartham, 
II. 286). We know of a Kausika Sutra of the Atharvaveda. 

Patanjali in addition knowns of a Parasara Kalpa, 
which must have belonged to the Parasara School of the 
B-igveda mentioned by Panini. 

But the exigencies of sacrificial religion required special 
treatises bearing on different parts of the ritual, and PSninl 
mentions several types of commentaries written with the 
avowed purpose of bringing sacrificial ritual within the 
easy reach of priests. Special commentaries are mentioned 
ou important Soma sacrifices, and on the different kinds of yqi- 
Hat, such as the Pskayajna, Haviryajna, etc. (IV.3.68). The 
preparation of the sacrificial cake offered to the deities was 
of great practical importance and special handbooks called 
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Pwodasika explaining its details were written. Similarly 
others known as Paurodaiika. were compiled with a view to 
explain the particular mantart that were used in the Puro* 
dSsa ceremony (IV. 370). Commentaries on the Adhvara 
sacrifices were callad Adhvarika, and those which treated of 
preparatory ceremonies preceding regular sacrifices were 
known as Paurahharanika (IV. 5.72). The significance of 
the commentary called Prathamika is not clear ; possibly 
it treated of Purascharana riles (IV. 3. 72). Illustra¬ 
ting the word dvyachak of this sutra the Kd'dka gives 
two interesting examples, vit., Aishtika and PdSukj, 
the former was a commentary on the Daisa-’ 
Paurnamasa Ishtis and the latter on the animal sacri¬ 
fices. These two are covered respectively by Books Ml and 
III-V of the ^atapatha Brahnana. It appears that the 
course of sacrifical studies was planned topically, for on 
iiitra II.1.6 the Kdnka speaks of a student studying the 
portions known as Ishti-pasubandha {st'ghti-pambandham 
adhite). The advanced course in sacrifical lore included 
the Fire ritual or .A^n»c/iaya«a (Books VMX of Satapixtha) 
and the expression *5//n» adhite pointed to the final stage 
in the study of that subject. 

LITERATURE ON RBOITATION-Ttoptr recitation of 
Vedic texts {pdrdijam, V.1.72) required methodical training. 
It involved mastery of the Pada and Krama texts as implied 
in Panini’s words Padaka and Kramaka to denote students 
devoted to such studies (IV.2.G1). Panini also refers to the 
Pada text of the Riyveda by Sakalya (1.1.16), and to a work 
known as Argayana which was a commentary on the 
methods and details of the Parayana of the IjLigveda. 

There are names of other phonetical works treating of 
Vedic pronunciation and recitation. The Ukthadi-gam 
(IV.2.60) refers to students of Samhita, Pada, and Krama. 
The word Krametara, was applied to the recitation of texts 
‘other than Krama.’ The technical term for instruction 
and exercise in recitation was eharehS (111.3.105 ; also in 
the Ukthadi group). The Charanavykha refers to instruction 
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in recitation depending on (1) ehareha (exercise), (2) iravaka 
(the teacher reciting), (3) eharehaka (the pupil repeating), 
and (4) gramniyapara (completion of recitation). A student 
who qualified in ehareha (regulated recitation) was called 
eharehika (IV.2.60). 

PSnini uses Pada-vyakhyana for a text explanatory of 
the Pada-p3tha, and its derivative Pada-vyakhySna denoted 
a commentary on such a text {Rigayanadi-ga»a, IV.3.73). 
Such a commentary was intended to explain every word of 
the Vedic text, similar to the style of the Satapaiha Brahmam 
explaining the first eighteen Books of the Yajurveda. These 
commentaries were also known as Anupada works, of 
which a student was called anupadika (IV,3.60). Saunaka 
mentions the Anupada work of the Yajurveda, which Mahi- 
dasa defines as the work which explained the text word for 
word {Anupade anyapadam kartavyam). One of the SSma 
lutrae is Anupada-tutra m ten prapSthakat, which explains 
the obscure passages of the PaHehaviMa BrShmam and of 
the Shadvimta Brahmana, step by step (Weber, p. 80). 

UKTHA —The Uktha treatise mentioned at the head of the 
Ukthadi group (IV.2.60) of which the students were called 
aukthiha, appears to be a work partaking of the nature of 
PSrthada works of the Samaveda. Patafljali writes : ‘What 
are Ukthas ? Samans are the Ukthas. If so, all chanters 
of Samans will be called aukthika. No, there is no fault if 
we take Uktha in the sense of a work dealing with Uktha* 
(tadarthyat tSehehabdyam, Bhathya, IV.2.60; 11.283). Kaiyata 
following Patanjali informs us that one of the Sama-laksha* 
pa treaties was known as Uktha. A selection of ?tik verses 
for thhe purpose of recitation suited to each particular 
occasion bears the name Saetra to be recited by the Hotri 
priest, and a similar selection of different SdmanB made into 
a group to be recited by the Udgata priest was called 
Uktha (from vaeh, to speak) (Weber, p. 67). It must 

have been the task of the SSmaveda teachers to fix rules for 
the making of Uktha songs. The texts which dealt with 
this subject were also called Uktha, and must have been 
22 
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eonsidered important among the lakihana works of the 
SSmaveda. 

JTOTISHA —Some works on Jyotisha were possibly known, 
as we find reference in the sfitrat to belief in divination from 
bodily signs (III.2.53), and also to fortune-telling by sooth¬ 
sayers (1.4.39, liadhikshyor-yaxya. viprasnah). The mention of 
Mtpata, samvattara, muhurta and nimitta as subjects of study 
in the Riyayanadi-gina (IV.3.73) indicates the study of astio- 
nomy and omens. Early Buddhist literature is full of refei- 
ences to divining by means of signs (nmittrim) and foi tune- 
telling from marks on the body {lakkhanam, the word being 
used in an identical sense by Panini in III.2.52-53), which 
were forbidden for monks. Five topics of study included 
in the Riyayanadi group (IV.3.73) are also found in the 
Brahnajala Sutta, vi». (1) Nimitta, [1) Uppado (^utpada\n 
the r/a«a), (1) Aftgavijja, {Anyavidya), (4) Vatthuvijja (deter¬ 
mining whether the site for a proposed house is lucky or 
not; FfjsitttvidyS in the^a«a) and (5) Khattavijja {^Kehatra- 
vidya of the Gam-pStha which is also mentioned in the list 
of sciences in the C/;)., VII.l.'l) (cf. Brakmajala Sutta, 
Rhys Davids, Trans, pp. 16-18, f.n.). Buddlmghosha renders 
Uppada as ‘the portents of the great ones, thunderbolts 
falling, and so on’ caused by divine agency (cf. J&taka, 
1374 ; and commentary on Uppada). Kautilya mentions 
the nairnittikax and mauhiirtikas (.Arth,, p. 23), and Megasthe- 
nes also refers to experts who gathered together at the 
beginning of the year to forewarn the assembled multitudes 
about droughts and wet weather, and also about propitious 
winds’, {Diod. 11.40, M’Crindle, Frag.I). These latter corres¬ 
pond to the Samvatsarikas of Panini (IV.3.73, Gana-path). 

PEILOSOPmCAL LITERATURE—Th^ Paninian epoch 
was already preceded by intense philosophical activity. 
The implications of his reference to philosophers of the 
Astika, Nastika, and Daishtika schools (IV.4.60) have been 
shown above, the last one being represented by the followers 
ef Maskarl Gosala, and the second by such thinkers as the 
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Lokayatikas. The Lokayata doctrine was of high antiquity 
and its second place in the Ukthadi-ganaa may be an 
authentic reading. Ny3ya, mentioned thrice (III.3.122 ; 
in.3.37, IV.4.92), stands not for the philosophical system of 
that name, but for justice or customary law ; however, some 
knowledge of its dialectical terminology is foreshadowed in 
the iutra Nigrihyanuyoge VIII.2.94 (cf. If yaga, V.2.1 ; V.2.23. 
For nigrihya as a term of vada or disputation, cf. also 
Aranyaka-parva, 132.13 ; 17). The term Mimamia occurs in 
the Qam-p3tha in relation to its students called Mimamtsilta, 
which points to the subject being studied as a system of 
philosophy (IV 2.61, also 111.1.6, mimamate). 

BHlKSirU SUTRAS —Panini refers to two Vedic Schools 
of Bhikaliu sutras founded by Parasarya and Karraanda 
(IV.i.110-111), their students being called Pdrairitiih and 
Karmjindimh respectively. Weber sees in it an allusion to 
pre-LJuddhist Brahmanical mendicants {S.I.L., p. 303, foot¬ 
note). We know nothing of the work of K umanda, but the 
eutrdi of Parasarya raiy have been the Vedanta giltrai which 
were based on the philosophical doctrine developed in the 
Upanuhadi. On the other hand it is also probable that the 
Bldkihu autrai of Paralarya referred to some Sahkhya treatise. 
Panchasikha is spoken of a Bhikahu and of Parasara gotra 
(Santiparva, 320.24), and being a historical teacher of out¬ 
standing merit m the Sahkhya tradition is believed to have 
written a work in prose Sutras in which his doctrine learned 
more towards Vedanta. (Keith, Sankhya System, p. 49). 
The Chinese tradition makes him the author of the 
Shaatitantra itself {ib., p. 48). 

In either case these early tc-^ts must be regarded as the 
product of a school rather than that of an individual author. 
The School gave a name both to its members and literary 
productions. As Panini informs us, all Chhandas and 
Brahman a works, two Kalpa-aHtroa, two Bhikthu-sutras, and 
two Nata-sutras derived their names after the founder of 
schools, which is the essence of the tad-vUhayata principle. 
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Texts attributed to individual authors like Apisali and 
Pfinini naturally did not admit of growth like those produced 
in the Vedic schools, which latter incorporated the subse¬ 
quent graftings on the original text. We may recall that 
the Prlrasarya school was originally affiliated to a Charana 
of the ^igveda in the Sakha of the Basbkalas. Parasara 
(fater of Parasarya) is also mentioned as the founder of a 
School of Kalpa-»utra» of which the students were called 
PSraiarakalpifca, as stated by Patanjali (IV,2 60; 11.284). 
These latter were called Parasarah in distinction to those 
studying the Bhikahu-gutrat and called Paraiarimh. 

NATA-SVTBAS —The word NMya occurring in autra 
(IV.3.129) refers to some treatise for the use of actors. As 
the Kaaika explains, the Natya text bad the status of an 
amnaya pointing to its growth under a Vedic Charam. We 
have already referred to the development of Nata-Sfitraa 
in Panini’s time under the Schools of Silalin and Krisasva 
(IV.i.110-111). The present treatise on dramaturgy "known 
as the Natya-iaatra of Bharata describes the Nafaa as 
Sailalakaa. The corresponding Vedic term used by PSnini 
is Saildlinah Nafah. It seems that Bharata’s NatyaSaatra 
was the product of the dramatic school of Silalin which 
originated in the ^iigvedic Charam founded by that teacher, 
who was also the author of a BrSbmana work called ^ailali 
Brahmana cited in the Apaatamba Srauta Sutra, VI.4.7. 

Patafijali speaking for later times refers to Nata 
teachers (akhyita) of dance initiating novices {arambhakah} 
in the art not through texts (granihartha), but by their 
direct method of stage-acting (1.4.29; 1.329, dtaaehopayogo 
yadaramhhakS rangath gaehehhanti nataaya sroahyamah). This 
instruction, however, did not merit the honorific epithet 
upayoga, a term reserved for instruction under the approved 
religious system of teachers and initiated pupils. 

Panini mentions nandikara (III. 2. 21), a person who 
sings the Ifdndi or prologue to a drama. 
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AKHYANA AND KAVYAS —Panini refers 
gathaa, and to their authors as ilckdkSra and gSthakSra 
(III.2.23). He also mentions Akhyana or the literature of 
stories (VI.2.103), as examples of which Patanjali and the 
Ksiika cite texts dealing with the legends of Rama (i. e. 
ParasurSma) and YayBti, each consisting of two parts, 
called Purvadhirama, AparSdhirama, and Purva-yayati, 
Apara-yayata respectively. The latter pair of names occurs 
in the colophon of the Yayati legend in the Mdhabharata 
(Adiparva, Poona, Chs. 70-80 Purm-ySyata, and 81-88 
Uttarayayata). 

As to Icavyaa Panini mentions (1) Situhrandtya, (2) 
Yamaaahhlya, and (3) Indrajananiya as actual works (IV.3. 
88). The name ^imkrandtya suggests that the poem 
related to the Birth of Krishpa, literally ‘a work dealing 
with the crying of child {mu, Krishna at the time of birth).' 
The second name was probably that of a drams dealing 
with the subject of Yama’s Assembly (Yama-tahha). The 
third name Indrajananiya was that of a work dealing with 
the subject of Indra’s birth and his slaying of the demon 
Vritra, being an ancient legend in which Tvashta and 
Dadhichi also played a part. 

MAHABHABATA —PSnini knows of a Bharata and a 
Mahabharata, (VI. 2. 38), and refers to its three principal 
characters, VSsudeva, Arjuna (IV. 3. 98) and Yudhish^hira 
(VIII.3.95). This admittedly old reference to the Epic 
throws light on its evolution. In a well-known passage of 
the Asvalayana Grihyasutra, the two names, Bharata and 
Mah^harata are similarly mentioned together (III.4). Ut- 
gikar after examining the passage critically observed that 
‘the mention of the Bharata and the Mhh in the AQ Sutra 
is to be held as textually genuine and justified by other 
important considerations’ {Mbh. in AG Sutra, Proc. 1st 
Oriental Conf., Vol. II, p. 60). The Bharata was the 
original work of about 24,000 stanzas attributed to Vyiso, 
which was preserved and popularised by the bards. The 
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Bhrigus, later, expanded the Bharata adding to it consider¬ 
able political, philosophical and religious matter (Dharma 
and ISlti) and legends (UpSkhyanat) (V. S. Sukthankar, 
The Bhrigus and the BhSrata, a text-historical study, 
ABORI., XVIII, pp. 15-76). Asvalayana’s mention of the 
Epic as a text to be recited may be due to the fact that Asva- 
ISyana was a direct pupil of ^aunaka whose name is closely 
associated with the final redaction of the Mahabharata. 



Ch. V, Section 4. GRAMMATICAL DATA 


VY/lKARAliiA —The AghfadhySyt extant as the only early 
Vedahga text on Vyakarana supplies some reliable data 
regarding the history of grammatical studies in ancient 
India. 

Grammar is called both Sabda, and Vyakarana, and a 
grammarian iahdakara (III.2.23) and vaiySkarana (VI.3.7). 
PBF.VIOUS GRAMMARIANS— period’ between 
Yaska and Patanjali witnessed intensive creative activity 
in the field of grammar. No less than sixty-four teachers 
are cited as authority in the Pratisakhya», Nirukta and 
Aghtadhyayi (cf. Max Muller, Hittory of Skt, Lit, p. 142, 
where a list is given.) Yaska regards Nirukta as a study 
supplementary to grammar (Vyakaranatya kartsnyam)^ 
which position remained unchanged until the time of 
Patanjali who found grammar to be the foremost of the 
Vedahgas. 

PSnini mentions by name the following authorities 
{puTvaehdryat) whose works he had most probably consulted: 

(1) Sakatayana (111.4 111; VIIU.IS; VIII.4.50), a 
grammarian, who is quoted by Y§ska in support of the 
view that all nouns are derived from verbs. His dominant 
position is indicated by an illustration preserved even in 
the Paninian system, e.g. AnuSahatayanam vaiyakaranSk 
(Kanka on I. 4. 86), ‘all grammarians rank next to 
SdkatSyana'. 

(,2) Sakalya (1.1.16; VI.1.127; VIII.3.19; VIII.4.51), 
said to be the author of the Padapafha of the Rigveda ; the 
iti used by him in the Padapatha is mentioned by Panini 
as an3r»ha, non-Vedic (1.1.16), and is also referred to by 
the term upatthka {VI. 1.129). PSnini mentions a padakarm 
in iutra III.2.23, who may be ^kaiya. 
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(3) Apisdi (VI.1.91). He was an important predecessor 
of PSijini. Patanjali refers to his students in the compound 
Apiiala-PSninipa-VyU^iya-Qautamiydh, stating that these 
names were arranged in a chronological sequence (VI.2.36 ; 
III.125), Thq KAiika records that Apisali’s treatise dealt 
with long and short vowels (Apisaly-upajHam gurulSghavam, 
VI.2.14). 

(4) C^ar^ya {VII.3.99; VIII.3.20; VIII.4.67). His 

view is cited by Yaska on nouns being verbal derivatives. 
The pOk and Y(yu Pratisakhyat also refer to him. 

(5) Oalava (VI.3.61 ; VII,1.74). His name occurs in 
the Nirukla and the Aitareya Aranyaka (V.3). The SaiUri 
Siksha refers to GSlava as a pupil of Saunaka, and to 
SakntSyana of .^aisiri (Pt. Bhagavaddatta, Vaidika 
Vanmaya, 1.83). GSlava is also remembered as the ledactor 
of a revised text of the Kramapatha of BSbbravya, and 
also author of a text on phonetics (^Sntiparvan, 330.37-38). 

(6) BhSradvaja (Vll.2.63). This school continued its 
activity much longer, as Patailjali refers to its varttikm 
several times. Bhardvaja is also cited in the Pik and the 
Taittiriya Prdtisakhyas, 

(?) KsSyapa (1.2,25 ; VIII.4.67); he is also cited in the 
Taytt and the Taittiriya Pratiiakhya». (Cf. Santiparva, 
342-89). 

(8-10) Senaka (V.4.112); Spkotayana (VI.1.123); 
Chakravarrmna (VI.1.130). The names of these teachers are 
not found outside the Atli^dhyayt. 

Panioi also refers to the views of Teacher in general 
Jcharyanam, (VII.3.49: VII.4.52); including both the 
Eastern (Pracham) and the Northern (Udteham) grammarians. 
PORVJCITARYA-SUTRAS —PSnini by incorporating the 
grammatical contributions of previous writers into his 
system practically threw them into oblivion. There are 
however, a few exceptions. KatySyana refers to a pUrva- 
tutra in his varttihi on IV. 1.14 (11.205), and the comments 
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of Pataajali on it suggest that Panini’s sutra (AnupatarjanSt) 
was borrowed from an older grammarian. Patanjali quotes 
a k&rika referring to a parvasHtra in which var^ was 
designated as akthara (Bhathpa, L36). 

Kaiya^a in his comment on 11.3.17 gives an alternative 
reading of the sUtras as it existed in the grammar of 
Apisali (ManpakoTTnany-anadara upamane vibhathdpranUhv- 
iti Apihlir-adhite tma). The source of Kaiyata appears 
to be some older commentary. Again, Patanjali in his 
comment on a vdrttika to tvira I. 3.22 makes an illustrative 
statement, viz. Aztim nakdram atuhthate, which is borrowed 
by the BdSikd. The Nydta attributes this peculiarity of 
taking the root as as only < (zakdrmdtram) to dehdrya 
Apisali. Patafljali commenting on a ilokavarttika referring 
to Apisali'vidhi (IV. 2.45 ; II. 281) quotes a tutra of that 
grammarian, BhenuranaHi (kam utpSdayati), which proves 
that the anubandha in naH retained by PSnini was in fact 
invented by his predecessors. The grammar of Apisali 
must have continued along with that of Panini upto the 
time of Patanjali ot least. Katyiyana refers to students 
studying the work of Apisali {Purva-sutranirdeiz va Apiia- 
lamadhitaiti, Kat. IV. 1.14.3), and Patanjali even speaks 
of female Biahmana students of the Apisali school {ApUald 
Brdlmani). The Jiasikd notes a different reading of Pgnini’s 
«ti(ra VII. 3.95, which even Patanjali bad not noticed 
(ApiioddHurustMamyamah sdrvadhatukatu ehehkandatUi patha- 
nti Kdiika). 

A Butra of Kasakritsna was known to KgtySyana 
according to Kaiyata (Kaiakritznoaya ' Pratyottan-padayo^' 
iti Butram, II. 1.51, var.). His grammatical work was named 
after him as KSHakrUtna, which consisted of three adhyayat 
{Bhazhya, I. 12 ; Bssikd V. 1. 58). Again, KatySyana’s 
Rau^hySdi for PSnini’s Kraui^ygdi (IV. 1.80) was according 
to Kaiyata taken from some purva-Butra. These references 
to previous grammarians are, however, few and do not 
give sufficient data for assessing PSriini’s indebtedness to 
them. The ancient illustration PoMeha-vyakaraitah, {Kaii&S 
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on a vm. to IV. 2.60), ’a student of Five Grammars must 
have had in view the grammatical treatises of SSkatayana, 
Apisali,Bhardvija(* India system), PSnini and K5sakritsna, 
these names being obtained by omitting Chandra, Amara 
and Jainendra from the traditional list of eight. 

grammatical TEmiS BEFORE PA.yiNI (PURV- 
ACIIARYA SAMJf^AS)-^Some of the technical gramma¬ 
tical terms from PSnini’s predecessors were presei ved in 
his time and later, as seen specially in the vUrttikas of 
KStyayana. A list of such technical terms, some of which 
have also been used by Panini in the Afhtadhyayt, is given 
below : 

1. Adyatani^ Lun [varl. on II. 3.4 ; III. 2.120). 

2. Ahhiniihtana {\A\\. l.l())^viiarjaniya (Dr. Suryu- 
kanta, Punjab Oriental Reteareh Journal, Vol. I, pp. 13-18 
cites all the relevant authorities). 

3. Atmanehhasha = Atmanepada (Bbathya, VI. 3.7-8). 

4. Ardhadhatuka = Ardhadhatuku (II. 4.35 ; I. 484). 

5. = (III. 343, 387 ; VII. 3 120). 

6. Upagraha = Atmenepada (Kaiyata on vart. 5 on III 2. 
127 ; II. 130). 

For Jinendrabiiddbi Upagraha primarily means a parti¬ 
cular action or a peculiaiity in an action suggested by the 
verbal suffixes. .As these suffi.xes aie Atmanepada or 
Parasmaipada, the word Upagrala is secondarily applied 
to these two kinds of suffixes also (JVySsu on 1II. 1. 85). 
According to the KaSika, Upagraha was a pirvioharya 
tamjfhi for the sixth case-ending (tatra upagraha iti tha$h- 
(hyanlar eva purvacharyopaeharena grihyate-, VI. 2.134). 

7. TIpachdra=-\he t in place of vitarga in ayaikumbhut 
etc. (Kat. on IV. 1.1., Pat. II. 193, explained by NSgesa ; 
also KaRka, VIII. 3.48). The term is known to the Rih 
PrMiakhya and also Atharva Pratiiakhya, Viivaljandfau 
edn„ III. 1.7). 
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8. Upa*thita^anar»ha iti, i. e. iti of Padapalha. This 
term is used by Panini without explaining it {VI, 1.129). 
Patanjali explains its meaning as anariha iti of 1.1.16. This 
seems to be a technical term peculiar to the J^ik PrStiiakhya 
(X.12, UpattJiitath deti-karaHam. Cf. also v3ri. on VI. 1, 130). 

9. GJiu = uttarapada {Bhathya, III. 229, 247, 318 ; kimi- 
dam ghoriti ? uttarapadasyeti). Kielhorn suggested that Qhu 
must be Dyu (Ind. Ant. XVI. 106). 

10. Kirmam aparitamSptit karma (Bhathya, I. 336). 

11. Charkariia—yan lunanta {Bhathya on VI. 1. 6 and 
\TI. 4.92, quoting a verse explained by Haradatta ; also- 
Nirakia, II. 28 ; and Phatu-patha at the end of Adadigana). 

12. Ohekriyitazsyjn (Pat. II. 232 ; Kaiyata ; a term 
for intensive). 

13. PumShat taittjna {vart. 43 on I. 4,1 ; 304). 

14. TaniaiSamjna ehhandatoh (Pal. 11.99). Panini pre¬ 
fers to use the longer term tamjna-chhandai in tiUra VI.3.65 
in place of the shorter tani. 

15. Phrauvyarthastakartnaka. Panini uses it in 111. 
4.76 without explaining its meaning (cf. sloka-varttika on 
1.4.50, dhruvayukti, which the i’rad?/wi explains as akarmaka). 

16. Nairn^Pratipadika, an old popular tamjna used 
by Nirukta I. 1 ; and also Panini, lV.3.72 who refers to it 
in connection with the name of a treatise called Namika. 

17. Nyayya = uitarya (P&t. 1.439 ; Kaiyata. Cf, also 
B^ik. Prat, explained by Uvata as Utmrya). 

18. ParokihS^Ut or Parokih-ihu^a {iloka-vart. on 1.2.18; 
I. 199 ; Kaiyata). 

19. Prakrama — nrah-kaHfha-Sirah, places of utterance 
or tthana {van. on 1.2.30, explained by Patanjali, 1.207). 

20. Pratikantha = nipatana, an irregular formation 
l^ik. Prat., 154). Panini has used it in connection with a 
taddhita suffix, pratikatt^ham, grikanati, pratikanfihah, IV.4.40, 
where it is juxtaposed with paurmpadika and' auttarapadika 
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jind may denote a grammarian or bis work dealing with the 
snbject of nipatana, words of irregular formations such as 
jprishodar^if which according to Panini should be learnt 
in the same regular form in which they were taught (patho- 
fadithta, VI.3.109). 

21. Pratya'hgata.antaranga {Bhithya, VL3.138 ; Kiel- 
horn, Ind. Ant., XVI. p. 102). 

22. Praiava— puman, masculine (Bhathya, 1.245). 

23. Prasaratiam tamprasSrana [vart. 14 on 1.1.3 ; 1.50). 

24. La = luk (Bhathya, V.2.37 ; as explained by Hara- 
datta on II.2.37, lukah etha purvaeharya-tamjnS}. 

25. Lahsilakarat. Panini uses the term in III.4.69 

(cf. the gloka-vSrtika on 1.4.51 ; 1.335). The system of 
lakarat appears to be Papini’s own creation in place of the 
older terms like Bhavanti (Lat). Svantani K5t. on 

III.3.15). Bhavithyantit*Lr*!, Kat. III.3.15), Naigami (pro¬ 
bably Lei, cf. Atharva Prat., II.3.2 ), Prethanl (Lot., Atharva 
Prat. II.1.11 ; 11.3.21), UyMtani (Lan, Atharva Prat., 111,2.5), 
and Adyatant (Luh, KSt. 11.4.3.2 ; 111.2.102.6 ; VI.4.114.3 ; 
and Atharva Prat,, 11,2.6). 

26. (used by PSnini in the tRtra-kinda, 
L2.51, but not explained, as perhaps it was not necessary 
for he has rejected the $utra). 

27. VinSmavinatva (K5t. on Sivasutra 3-4 ; 1.25). 

28. Vriddha=:(/otra ; Patanjali points out that PSpini 
has borrowed this term from an earlier grammar (BhSthya, 
1.248 on 1.2.68), and Kasika also cites an old tUtra in which 
it had been used (Apatyam antarhitam vriddham, 1.2.65). 
KatySyana also uses it in a vart. on IV.1.90, and bis defini¬ 
tion of gotra on IV.1.163 appears to be cited from an earlier 
grammar. 

29. Satkkramma, term for kit and nit suffixes, pro- 
hibiting ^««a and vriddH (Bhathya, 1.48 aud 1.1.3 aS ex¬ 
plained by NSgesa). The word is not met with elsewhere 
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(Kielhorn, I. A., XVI. 102 ; cf. KaiikSt 1.1.6, tamkramo nSma 
guna vriddhi-pratit hedha-vis haga^). 

30. Sandhyak»hara"^e, o, o», au (Kit. on Sivasutras 3*4; 
1.2.4 ; where the other term tamanakihara for the simple 
vowels is also used). 

31. S(Uth(inasajihvamuliya{¥Jkt. II.4.54. 8 , as explained 
by Kaiyala). 

32. Hrada = anuranana-gho»ha, sound vibrations follow¬ 
ing the uttering of a letter (Kat. hradaviramah sa/hhita, 1. 4. 
109.7; 1.355). 

SYLLABUS OF GRAMMATICAL STUDIES—The early 
grammatical literature sheds light on the syllabus and me¬ 
thod of its study. KStyayana raising the question as to what 
constitutes grammar, replies that word-forms {lakihya) and 
rules of formation {lakthatta) together make up grammar. 
The earlier method was naturally that of learning each word 
by itself, as Patanjali has observed (Pratipadoktanam iabda- 
nath iab da-par ay anaih provaeha, 1.5). Formulation of rules 
came later. The composition of grammar in the form of giitraa 
as lak»hana» or rules attained its culmination in Paijini, 
who also refers to students following the earlier method of 
Studying individual words and called Pratikanthika 
(IV.4.40; where Pratikantlia^pratipadika). Both these 
methods seem to have obtained simultaneously up to the 
time of Patanjali, who speaks of students called lakthyika 
(studying words) and lokshanika (studying rules) (IV.2.60). 
PSnini himself refers to two principal divisions comprising 
between them the full course on grammar, via. Namika 
treating of nouns, and Akhyatika of verbs (IV.3.72). The 
ICaHka refers to commentaries on nouns (Saupa), Verbs 
(Taim) and Verbal Nouns {Karta, IV.3.66). These commen¬ 
taries were meant as aids to the topical study of nouns 
(Suianta), Verbs {Ti'Aanta) and Verbal Nouns {Kridanta). 
In the first two the order of Paninian lutras must have been 
readjusted. Perhaps these names carry back the tradition 
of the arrangement of grammatical words as found in the 
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Prakriyalcaumudl and Siddhantakaumudh to a period anterior 
to the Kaiika. Some key-words throwing light on gram- 
matical syllabus are mentioned by Patanjali. He refers 
to a work called Samaitika which dealt with compounds, 
coiresponding to Book II, Chaps. 1-2 of the AihtSAhySyJ. 
In place of the term Samasta, known to the Atharva PrUtiiS- 
khya (III.4.3), Panini uses Samata. 


Patanjali mentions Natanatika as a work dealing with 
Accents [Bhashya, 11.295 ; Kasika, IV.i.67). iVafa and 
Anaia were pre-Paninian, terms, Nata standing for AnudiUta 
and Amta for Udatta. Painni uses the term Sannatarn 
(11,2.40), in place of the older term Nata. The Natauatika 
clmpter counted ns a separate topic in the syllabus. Hook VI 
of Pahini, Chapters 1 and 2, aie equivalent to Na>5ntatika 
of the older grammars. The KaHka refers to this topic 
also as Sauvara (VII.3.4). 


The Kasika (IV.3.67) cites the names of two more 
chapters viz. (1) Sathhita, dealing with Sathhita, or Sandhi, 
euphonic combinations, corresponding to VI.1.72-134 and 
VIII.4.40-65 I and (2) Shatva-natvika, dealing with ccrebrali- 
^ation of dental t,a and na, corresponding to AihtadhtlSui 
VIII,3 55 to VIII.4.39. This Faninian chajiter is a model of 
compact topical treatment in a grammar. The Riktantra 
of the Samaveda also includes n similar but losely strung 
section on cerebralization. 


Another important chapter dealt with the vowel chan¬ 
ges in words caused by the presence ol suffi.xes, and descri- 
Mas «.». ‘«f. r.mhi. These chapters were known 

which the students were called .immgumhi. The KaiikS 

and SM-anhlaltZmaZ ^ liy-3.SS), 

prescribed course of 

mastered (Aina ,s p„, 
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The Kaiika informs us that the subject of lengthening 
and shortening of vowels formed the subject of a treatise 
called Gurii-laffhavam, first promulgated by ApUdi (Apisd- 
yupajnam Qurulaghav m. VI.2.14; IV.3.115). That treatise 
is now lost, but its contents seem to have been used in 
Pipini’s work (cf. Keith, HS.L , p. XXV). 

PAXINl AND LOKA (CURRENT LANGUAGE)— 
m’s regard for current language bearing on grammatical 
forniations is reflected in the tUtra-kanda, 1.2.51-58. Gene- 
rally reluctant to e.xpress his opinion on colroversial matters 
which engaged the attention of previous grammarians and 
etymologists, FSnini here shows an exception by presenting 
the purv'ipaktha and the tiddhanta in defence of his funda¬ 
mental grammatical position, i.e. bis article of faith as a 
gnunmanan. He stoutly defends Eamjtia or LOKA, i.e. 
current social and linguistic usage, as the best guide and 
standard to decide theoretical definitions and questions. 
The authority of ^Sathjfia or usage of words must always 
supeisedc that of Toga or meaning dependent on derivation 
(sumjHa-pramam, I. 2. 53-55). It may be asked whether 
the tieatisc on grammar should also deal with such matters 
as determining the exact significance of time-denoting 
words, social grades, etc,; as for example, ‘How much is 
a drom ‘What is a yojana distance ?’, ‘What are the rela¬ 
tive positions of a principal and agent?', etc. There were 
enthusiasts who thought that in the absence of exactly 
knowing which twenty-four hours constitute adya, ‘today’, 
grammatical rules cannot be correctly applied. Pan ini 

utters a note of warning against such extreme theorists and 
invokes the invariable authority of usage, both linguistic 
and social (Tad-aHthyath samjHa-pratnS^tvSt, 1. 2.53). For 
example, it may be a fact that the name Panchala was 
given to a country because of the first settlement of the 
Panchala Kshatriya tribe in that region. This ‘land-taking’ 
stage was now a thing of the past. PaiicbSla Was now 
understood as the name of a janapaSa without reference to 
the Kshatriyas who inhabited it. A grammarian should 
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face facts. It is unnecessary to seek the derivation of 
PanchSla/anajoada from the Pafichala tribe. Similar is the 
case with hundreds of other place-names which were 
originally derived from historical conditions which no longer 
existed and so those names lost their original derivative 
sense. This point of view gives to the grammarian a rea¬ 
listic outlook by which he is able to build up from a living 
language its system of grammar. 


Thus, instead of tying himself down to the treatment 
of age-old topics, such as accentuation, cerebralization, 
vocalization, letter-coalescence, formation of compounds 
and declension of nouns and verbs, Panini extended the 
scope of his investigation to include all kinds of words 
taken from the different departments of language and 
current usage. The result of this approach is visible in 
Panini’s exhaustive treatment of the Kridanta and Taddhita 
suffixes. He investigated in great detail the manifold vriUit 


or meanings expressed by words through suffixes. Yaska 
informs us that the subtle distinctions of meanings of words 
are not always free from doubt (viiayavatyo hi vrittayo 
bhavttnti, Nir. II. 1). In his linguistic laboratory, as it were, 
Panini collected and classified all possible meanings in 
which words were used, and grouped them under suitable 
headings ns hita, tampidi, arha, alamartha (VI. 2.155), krita, 
rakta, likara, (VI. 3.39), anka, tangha, lakihana, dharma, and 
several hundreds of others. The activities of all grades of 
persons in society, such as a musician, hunter, shoe-maker, 
cook, salesman, trader, ferryman, author, mendicant, 
devotee farmer cowherd, prince, councillor, etc., were 
analysed and taken note of grammatically. He thus viewed 
Loka in all its comprehensiveness as the primary source of 
ma erml for a living grammar. This attitude towards the 
reality of life resulted in the secularization of knowledge 

seiverthrSnA-” which for the most part 

served the BhStha or the spoken language of Pinini’s time 

and was not tied to the chariot-keels of Ved^fc scbX 
KatySyana and Pataftjali also frequently appeal to current 
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usage as the final authority (Loka-vijH3n5t Siddham, I. 1.21 i 
I. 77; I. 1.65; I, 171). 

8AmKHIT ^ SPOKEN LANaUAOE—The ques¬ 

tion whether Sanskrit was the spoken language in Panini’s 
time or only a literary language is often raised. Grierson 
with his eyes fixed more on the language of the A»okau 
inscriptions argued that if Panini was legislating for the 
spoken language of his days, how could it have so changed 
by the time of Asoka in such a short time (Ind. Ant, VoL 
XXII, 222). On the other hand Goldstiicker, Keith and 
Leibich {PStiini, p. *18) hold that PSnini’s Sanskrit was the 
spoken language used by the cultured classes of his time. 
Grieisou does not appear to have wholly taken into account 
the internul evidence of the Aahtadhyayl. As Keith puts it ; 
‘PSnini has rules which are meaningless for any thing but a 
vernacular, apart from the fact that the term Bhatha which 
he applies to the speech he teaches has the natural sense of 
a spoken language'. {ITS.L., p. 9). Thus PSnini includes 
in his purview linguistic forms relating to questions and 
answers (praSna, III. 2.117 ; priahfa-prativaehana, III. 2. 
120), praise and censure (pratamaa-hutsa), calling from a 
distance (durad-dMtei, greeting {VIII.2.83-86), expressions 
in oxytone for censuring an opponent worsted in argu¬ 
mentation {nigiihyanuyoga), terms of threat [hharttana, VIII. 
2.95), mental deliberation {vieharyamana, VIII.2.97), censur¬ 
ing a lapse in polite conduct (kahiyS), benediction (ahh), 
bidding {ptaiaha, VIII.2.104), narration (SkhySna, Vlil. 
2.105), friendly persuasion (amantranat VIII.1.33) haste 
(paripaa, VIH.1.42), permission (anuyfiaiahai^, VIll.1.43 
as nanu gaehehhSmi bho^ ‘May I go. Sir'), communicating 
something in a harsh manner [ayathShhipretakhySm, HI.4.59) 
ete. We have also the parenthetical use of manye, ‘I think’; 
(1.4.106; VIII.1.46) when denoting derision or sneering in 
colloquial language, and other similar forms of living speech 
as khSdafa madatS, 'eat and be merry’; ^imUa-pibatS, ‘eat and 
drink'; paehata'bhr\ijatS ‘cook and fry’, etc. An expression 
Uke bhinddhi-lavana, 'Pour the salt’, must have been derived 
from the cries of busy cooks in a kitchen on festive occa- 
23 
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sions. This extraordinary penetration into popular life and 
language accounts for Paniui’s extensive linguistic material 
which made him notice even such minute details as the 
name of wells on the left and light banks of the river Beas 
aV.2.74). 

He notes variations or idiom in Sanskrit spoken in the 
North and the East, and also quotes foims iirevailiug in :he 
local dialects of the jamfada^, e names of towns in the 
UsTnara Country and names of Hrahmiina and Rajimya 
membeis of the 8an'//ia orgainzaliou in the Vshika region 
(V.3.114). 

The term Bhaslta as used by Panini is the language 
distinguished from the Innguuge of the sacred texts, viz. 
Chhaiidas and Biahinanii iiteratuie. Patailjali slates the 
true position when he says that Sanskiit was the 
standard speech of the Siahtas, i. e. cultured persons, 
who even without instruction were capable of using 
the correct speech. He does not deny the co-exislcnce 
of the speech of the common people culled Apabhriirhsa 
of vihich there were variations {ckaikas^/a iahdMijti 
hahavo’ pabhramSah, 1. 5), Pataujuli could speak the langu¬ 
age which was the medium of his literaiy expression, 
hut a common herdsman would use one of the Piakrit 
dialects. KatySyana definitely mentions Loka (ordinary 
kngiinge of the Si$h/as) as the .standard of grammatical 
norm, and at the same time refers in a vart. to the existence 
of Piakrit roots like ampayati and others (1.3.1.12 ; 1.269). 
Sanskrit and Prakrit should not be thought of as exclusive 
of each other in point of time. ‘The matter is really to be 
viewed not in the light of a contrast between actual spoken 
language and a Hochsprache, It is rather a matter of class 
speeches; Yaska spoke Sanskrit much as he wrote it, and 
the officials of Asoka equally conversed in a speech essentially 
similar to that in which they wrote, while contemporaneously 
lower classes of the population spoke in dialects which were 

far further advanced in phonetic change’. (Keith, ff.S.L.A 
p. XXVI). 6 V ‘ j 
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PAUINI'S genius for SFNTHESIS—VAniai shows a 
scientific and balanced judgment which could reconcile the 
opposite views and controversies regarding important topics 
of grammar and their method of treatment. 

Thus the most acute grammatical controversy in his 
days was that concerning the derivation of nouns from verbs. 
The Nairuktas and the ^akatiyana school held the view 
that nouns were derived from verbs. On the other hand, 
Gargyu, who was probably a Nairukta, and the grammarians 
maintained that it was not necessary to trace each and 
every noun to a verb {Ndimny-akliyettajaniti Sdkataynno 
ji-iiruJcU-mrniy Aehii, Yaska, 1.12 ; Bhdihyi, 11.138, Nam-i clia 
dhatuiamdha Nirukt>‘ Vydkirant: Sak-itanya ehi tokam). YSska 
himself subscribed to the theory of verbal derivation of 
nouns, but he disapproved of the ridiculous attempts made 
at times by the follower.? of SstcatSyana to invent fanciful 
derivations of nouns from verbs {Nirukta, 1.13); ‘The 
etymologist who indulges in improper and unauthori;!ed 
derivation of words deserves censure; the scientific principle 
thereof cannot be faulty’. 

PSnini’s view on the subject represents a synthesis. 
KStySvana and Pataiijali state that Pariini regarded the 
UnSdi formations as not derived from any root and snffi'c 
{avyutpanna pratipadika', PriitipidikavijUmSchehi Pdnlmk 
tiddham, VII. 1.2.5 ; HI. 241, Unddiyo vyuf.pxnndni prdtipi- 
dikSni). Words of regular derivation from verbs and suffi.'c 
form the subject of PSriini’s Krilanta section. Others 
which do not admit of such regular analysis and derivation 
were considered by him to belong to the Unadi class. 
PSnini’s attitude towards the Unadi suffixes is one of silent 
approval. In the sutra Uaidayo lahvlam (HI 3.1.) he takes 
a passing notice of the Unadi suffi.xes, but he refrains 
from discussing in his usual manner the characteristic 
features and details of the Unaii system. It appears 
that the U^3dis were the product of the Sakatayana 
school. To ascribe them to PSnini would militate against 
the system for which he stands. 
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SOURCE OF MFANlNG-~KiLiy^y&n& acquaint us with 
two views held about the factors which give to the words 
their proper meaning. He says that the application of a 
word to a particular object rests on the root-meaning under¬ 
lying it, e.g. gau is so called because it moves, but all objects 
which move do not get the name gau. Yaska uses this 
argument as the pnrmpaktha view tor rejecting derivative 
theory {Nirukta, I. 12). The other reason according to 
Kstyayana is the application of a word to an object as 
seen in popular usage (Rarshanam hetuTi, I. 2 68 ; I. 250). 
We have seen that Pinini recognises both these views when 
he says that SamjAa and Toga both contribute to the 
meanings of words in their own way (II. 1.53, 55). 

JJTI and VYAKTJ —This controversy centred round 
the question whether a word denotes a class (Jsti) or an 
individual {Vyakti). As indicated by Katyayana, VaiapyS- 
yana held the view that a word denotes the class, whereas 
Vjarji took the other view that it stood for the individual 
(Bhaihya, I. 2.64; I. 242 ; I. 244). Patahjali credits PSnini 
with the reconciling of the two opposite views ; e. g. ttuira 
I, 2.58 is based on the ahiti (class) views, and tutra I. 2.64 
on the dravya (individual) view of meaning [lihashya, 16). 

ONOMATOPOEIA —YSska gives two views on the subject: 

‘ "Onomatopoeia does not exist,” says .'\nuparnanyava.’ 
His own view was that the names of birds are very often 
in imitation of their sounds. PSnini has accepted this 
principle of anitkarana, as applied to avyakta speech, i. e, 
articulation which is not in the form of distinct syllables 
(avgaktanukaranat, V. 4.27). 

PREFIXES —Yaska says that SskoPyana considered the 
prefixes as mere signs or symbols of meaning (dyotaka), but 
Qargya held that they carry a meaning of their own (I. 3). 
PSnini sees no conflict between these views. Prefixes like 
adhi and pari are deemed by him as anorthaka (1. 4.93), 
evidently implying, as Patanjali points out, that there were 
Other prefixes which were not devoid of meaning. 
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question whether the verbs denote ‘becoming’ (KriifS) or 
‘being’ {BhSva) was an important one for the grammarians 
on the ground of its bearing on the eternity of words. 
Patafijali says that PSriini accepted both views in $iitra 
Bhwadayo dhatavah (I. 3.1 ; I. 258). Taken separately $rura 
II. 3.14 supports that verbs refer to hkSva and sHlra II. 3.15 
to kriyS. 

ETERNITY OF WORDS —This doctrine is the basis of 
the philosophy of Grammar. Katyayana in his vSrt. 
on IV, 4.1 refers to two opposite schools, viz. naitya- 
Sahdika and karyaiahdika (Bhashya, II. 32i>), The Rik 
PrStiSakhya refers to the two views regarding the eter¬ 
nity and not-eternity of letters (XIII. 14). Yaska quotes 
the opinion of .^.udumbirayana holding that words 
vanish with their utterance {Indriyanityam vae^anam .dudi- 
mbarSyam^, Nirukta, 1.2). Patanjali reveals in his discussion 
that Panini as well as Kstyayana were advocates of the 
eternity of words, but that does not preclude the gram¬ 
matical operations of toj>a and agzma affecting words. 
Panini defines lepa or elision as aAiraiana (I. 1.60), which 
Pataujali explains as aatara-WSrn, i.c. disappearance. On the 
contrary, the Tail. PrSt. held that lopa is vinaU or 
annihilation, (1.57), a view based on the non-eternity of 
words. Similarly, PSnini’s adeSa was previously known as 
vikara (K5t. 1.31). 

From the above e.xaraples it may be inferred that bet¬ 
ween two extreme views, Pinini always preferred to follow 
the golden mean, or as we might put it, the MAJJRIMA- 
PATIPADA, the Middle Path, which was the keynote of 
the period in which he was born. 



CHAPTER VI 

RELIGION 

Section i. DEITIES 

The religious conditions in Panini mainly relate to 
yojfia or sacrifice, and worship of various Vedic deities with 
oblations and performance of appropriate rituals by different 
classes of priests Names of officiating priests and dakshina 
or payments for their service are also mentioned (V.1.69 ; 
V.I.951. At the same time there are definite indications of 
popular phases of religious beliefs and practices as ela¬ 
borated in devotion to gods and astensms, worship of 
images and the growth of religious ascetic orders. 

DEITIES, Panini mentions the following Vedic deities, 
both singly and in pairs : (1) Agni (IV,1.37), (2) Indra, (3) 

Varuiia, (4) Bhava, (5) Sarva, (6) Rvidra, (7) Mrir^a (IV. 
1.49), (8) Vrisbakapi, (IV.1.37), (9) Piisha, (10) Aryama 
(VI.4.12), (li) Tvashta (VI.4.11), (12) Suiya (III.1.114), 
and (13) Nasatya (VI.3.75). The last name is derived by 
Pariini as na asatySh, ‘who are the opposite of non-truth’. 
The Mahabharata mentions Nasatya and Dasra as the twin 
Asvins born of the nose (nata) of Samjila, wife of SQrya 
(Aiiusasana-parva, 150,17). The derivation from.w5*ais 
in fact mentioned by Yaska as a probable explanation of 
the word {naeihaprabhavau habhuvatur iti va, VI.13). But 
Panini accepted the etymology of this word given by Aurna- 
vabha whose opinion is quoted by Yaska (tatyau eva naecUyS- 
vity-Aurnavahhah, Nirukta, VI.13). 

Indra is also referred to as Marutvan {VI.2.32). Panini 
refers to Prajapati under the symbolical name of Ka {IV.2. 
25 ). Patafijali says that Ka is not a pronoun, but the proper 
name of a deity {tathiRS ehauha tatrabhavatah, 11.275), so 
that the dative case of Ka would be Kaya, not kcamm- 
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Reference is also made to the deity called Vastoshpati 
who presided over a house or homestead and was as old 
as the IjLigveia. Panini’s mention of Grihamedha (1V,2.321 
under the context 'This is its deity' (IV 2.24) shows that 
Grihamedha was also looked upon as a deity. In the 
same context mention is also made of Soma, Vayu, 
Mahendra and Apaihnaptri (IV. 2. 27), which last was & 
name of Agni as sprung from water to whom special obla¬ 
tions were offered. 

Of the pairs of deities (iJevatS-dvandva, VI.2.141) a 
long list is found in the jUhtaJhyayi, e.g. Agni and Varuna 
(VI.3.27): Agni and Soma (IV.2.32; VI.3.27), Dyau atid 
PrilhivT (IV. 2. 32; VI. 3. 29-301, Usha and Surya (VI.3.31), 
the twin agricultural deities Sunaslra, and other combi¬ 
nations with Rudra and Pcislu (VI 2.142). Even Mmithin, 
a Sonia-vesscl {Somayraha) is mentioned in the context of 
‘twin deities’ (VI.2.142). 

Of the female deities the older goddesses mentioned 
are IndianI, Varun5ni, (IV. 1. 49), Agniiyl, VrishakupSyl 
(IV.1..37), Frithivi always leii rred to as a pair with Dyaus, 
and Usha.s for whom oblations were prepared as lor an 
indt’fiendent deity (IV.2 31). 

POST-VEDIO DEITIES. The most important of these 
is goddess PSrvatl four of whose names are mentioned, via. 
(1) iUiavani, (2) Sarvani, (3) Rudiani and (4) Mridani (IV. 
1.49). This worship was n feature of the Sutra period. 
The Vedas refer to then male counterparts such as Bbava, 
Sarva, Rudra and Mrida. The Saiapatha Brahmana men¬ 
tions Rudra, Sarva, and Bhnva as forms of Agni {VI.1.3.18J, 
and makes the important statement that the name Sarva 
was popular in the Fiicbya country, and Bhava in the 
Vahika region (i'arw t2t yathd Praehya aehaktheUe, Bhava iti 
yatha V&hikah, SB-, 1.7.3.8). It may, therefore, be infer¬ 
red that the names Earvin! and BhavSni were local 
designations of the one and the same Mother Goddesa. 
Similarly RudranI and Mridani may have been other local 
epithets of the same deity.' 
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Aditya referred to in sutra IV.1.85 is to be taken as 
the name of the classical sun-god rather than of the Vedic 
Adityas. In fact a new feature of the Paninian pantheon 
is the emergence of time-denoting words raised to the 
status of deities (IV.2.34). For instance, oblation was 
prepared to worship the deity named Ma»a, ‘Month’, and 
Galled MSiika', and similarly for the deity Samvattara, 
‘Year', and called S3mvat$arika. There was also woisbip 
of the ‘Seasons’ as deities, e. Vasanta or Spring, the 
oblation being called Vatantam havih. PSnini himself 
refers to fLitu, ‘Season’ as a deity (IV. 2. 31), in whose 
honour some worship was prescribed. This process of deifi¬ 
cation extended even to stars. This is indicated by the 
mention of Proshthapada, a name of BhSdrapada, as a 
devatS or deity (IV.2.35). I3ut the whole system of adopt¬ 
ing p)ersonal names after the names of ustensrns, for which 
detailed rules are given (IV.3.34, 36, 37), was due to the 
fact that the stars became objects of adoration niul worship. 
Names like Rohiriishena, Bharanishena and Sutubliiksliak- 
sena implied in the sutra Nakshatrad-va (VIII, 3. 100) point 
to a belief in the beneficent iiitluence of deities presiding 
over these asterisms. 

BHAKTI. The new phase of religious belief found its 
expression in the cult of BhtHi or theistic devotion te 
particular gods and goddesses. Such names as Varuna- 
dattn and Aryamaddatta, which were shortened as per 
sutra V. 3. 84, point to the belief that gods like Vanina and 
AryamS, if propitiated by the parents, would grant the 
boon of a son to be named after them. PSnim admits 
that the name ending datta denoted a benediction from a 
god or a higher power of which the personal name became 
a symbolic expression {Karakad-datta-Sruta yorevaiuhi, VI.2. 
W8). This religious approach is further exemplified in 
PSpini’s reference to ihakti to Vasiideva and Arjuna 
(IV. 3. 98). Pataajali clearly remarks that VJlsudeva 
was here not a mere Ksbatriya name but the personal 
name of Krishna whose hhalAa or worshipper was called 
Vaittdevaka. We should, bowevert admit that bhakti in this 
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context (lV.3,95-100) bas also a secular significance in some 
aUtraB, e. g. apapika, one who loves eating cakes (example 
to IV,3.96). The reference to the bhakti of MabSraja or 
Kubera proves on the other band that PSnini surely bad 
religious bhakti also in mind (Maharajai-tlaft, IV.3.97). 

MAHARAJA. Besides referring to the bhakti shown to 
Maharaja as stated above, Panini also mentions that Maha- 
rSja was a devata (IV.2.35), to whom oblations were offered. 
According to Pataftjali bait offered to MaharSja was called 
imharaja-bali (1.388, cf. also KaUka, 11.1.36), This deity 
may be identified with those mentioned as a group of Four 
Great Kings, Chattaro Maharajane, who dwell in the ChalU‘ 
mmaha-rajika or the lowest deva world as guardians of the 
four quarters. In Jataka VI,265, Vessavana is called a 
MahSrSja and in the Mahaautasoma Jataka Sakra and the 
other three LokapSlas are called Maharajano (VI.259). 
They also stand at the head of the list of gods and other 
superhuman beings in the Atanaiiya SuUa {Diet. Pali Proper 
Namea, 1.242 ; 861). From bhakti to Mah5r5ja deity, it is 
clear that V§sudeva as an object of bhakti is also to be 
taken as a deity us stated by Pataujah. 

VAHUDRVA’QJJLT, Panini’s reference to Vasudeva as 
the object of bhakti lliiows light on the antiquity of the 
bhakti cult. KaiyoU describes Vasudeva as parainatma’ 
devata-tnieeha. Keith accepts the accuracy of this identi¬ 
fication and considers the rcmaik of Patanjali, viz. tafhjHa 
ohainha tatrahhavatah, to be‘the most satisfactory proof of the 
identity of VSsudeva with Vishnu, for except through such 
identification no one could dream of putting Vasudeva on 
the same plane as Ka’ (J.R.A.S., 1908, p. 8t8). Patanjali's 
reference to the staging of Bali-bandhana, Vishpu’s famous 
exploit, and the slaying of Kamsa, Krishna’s great deed, 
were regarded by Weber himself as hinting at the early 
belief in the existence of Krishna-VSsudeva and his identi¬ 
fication with Vishpu (i6, p. 847). If in the second century 
B.C. these exploits formed part of the Vishnu legend they 
must have been considerably older {cl. the example, Jaghana 
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Kamath Ula Vamdevah, Bhashya quoting it as a past event, 
II. 119). Patanjali also refers to the of Krishna 

with his three acolytes: Janardant-tvatmachaturtha em, 
{Bhashya, 111. 43, on saCra VI. 3.5.). He also mentions 
Krishna and Samkarshana as joint leaders of an army 
{Samkartham dvttitf'}»ya halath Ktishmsya vardhatSm, I, 426), 
and refers to the existence of temples dedicated to Kesava 
and Rama besides those of Kubcra (Pra»ade Lhanapati- 
liam'i-KeSavandm, 1.436), In »utra VIII.1 15 Panini states 
that the word dvandva signifies a pair of persons jointly 
famous (abhivyahti), on which the KaiikachcA ns an example 
Samkarsham-Vasudevau (dvarayyiddiivyaktau sahaeharyi‘>,ia). 
Devotional worship to Snihkiuslinna and VSsudeva in 
connection with a religious shrine is proved by epigraphic 
evidence of second century B.C. (Nagaii Ins., i?.i„ XXII, 
p. 198 ff.). The Artha*dstra not only refers to the legend 
of Krishna and Karii^a (XIV.3) but also prescribes the 
building of temples s,acred to god .Aprntiliata,- i. i". Vislinu 
(II. 4). These examples, alrlunigh of the Mauiya-Snhga 
epoch, show that Krishna’s divinity was alieady estidili- 
shed us a result of centiiiics of leligiotis development. 
Pataujali’s reference to tlie Siva-Hhagavatu religion (lI.3tS7) 
is also proof of the early antiquity of the Bhagavata cult, 
for the Saivas following the Bhakti cult must have been so 
named after the Bhagavatas. Although the evidence fiom 
the Gam-pithi is not unassailable, it must be mentioned 
that the Gavah'a group (11.4 13) reads Bhdyavaii-Bhayavatam, 
as a compound woid in singular number mentioning a 
female and a male follower of the Bhagavata religion. 
Grierson also maintained the antiquity of the Bhagavata 
religion in Panini’s time on the basis of his knowledge of 
Vasiideva as a deity {J.R.AS., 1909, p. 1122). Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar agrees with this view. {J.R.A.S., 1910, p. 170, 
Vasudeva of PSnini, IV.3.08). 

IMAGES. —Figurines, including divine images are includ¬ 
ed under the general term pratikriti (V. 3. 96). PSnini, 
however, knew of a more specific word, arohd (V. 2. I’oi), 
which accords with Patanjah’s usage {{Mauryaik {kir^- 
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ySrtUhhih aroJiSh prakalpUah, V. 3. 99, Bliaahya, II. 429).* 
Its derivative areliavan (V. 2. 101) should have signified the 
owner of an image. 

An important sutra, Jtvikarthe ehSpanye (V. 3. 99) in¬ 
tended to regulate the formation of names of divine images, 
proves beyond doubt Panini’s knowledge of images of 
deities in his time. Regarding the naming of images there 
are the following possibilities covered by PSnini’s rule and 
Pataojuli’s rather involved argument on it. 

tl) There may be images installed in temples or open 
shrines, w'hich are not of individual ownership, and hence 
not for any ones’ livelihood (jtvikS), or for sale {panya), 
but are for worship ipTijartha). These images remain out¬ 
side the purview of Pgnuu’s rule. How they were named, 
whether 5ii'a or Sivaka wc are left to guess, but there i.s all 
the probability that they were named without the kan 
suffix, as Siva, iSkanda, etc. 

(2) In the second place theic may be images in the 
possession of devalakas or owners and custodians of shrines. 
They may be either fixed in one place or cairied from place 
to place. The former would cover for all practical purposes 
the image.s of class 1 above, which would then be objects of 
Panini's rule and the deity would be named Siva (without 
kan suffix). Both chala and achala images with the deva- 
lakaa would serve for worship (pujartha), be a source of 
livelihood (Jivikartha) to their caie-takers, ‘ but be not for 
sale (apunya)- All these are the object of Panini’s rule, and 
they would be named as Siva, Skanda (without ka). 

(3) The third class of images would be those displayed 
for sale {panya); these were not for worship (jaS^artAa), 
although they were a means of livelihood to their owners 
(JlvikSrtha). These would be counter-examples of Panini’s 
Butra, and named as Sivaka, Skandaka, etc. 

I means'iniage of a god’; cf. dirgha-niisiki archd, tw'iga-nusiki 

tttths, (IV. 1.54 ; II. 222); also Ludwa ducuaaion of its use in the Mora 
Well Inscription, Ep, Ind., XXIV. p. 198, 
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(4) Here Patanjali joins issue with Panini. On the basis 
of some reliable historical information which ho had he 
contends as to how the sutra will fare in the case of images 
which the Mauryan kings, ‘greedy of gold’ {hiranyZrthihhih), 
had ordered to be set up (prakcdpitah) and most probably 
also to be sold, and which thus served simultaneously the 
triple purpose of Jiviia, panya and phja^. Kautilya supplies 
the much needed commentary on this extraodinary Mauryan 
measure to replenish their exchequer.* The Devaiadhya- 
ksha is directed to raise.money (ajtvet, hiranyopaharem, 
homm hiryat, Artli. V. 2) by manipulating the worship of 
divine images and exploiting the credulousness of the 
people, such as organising fairs and festivals in the holy 
shrines of deities (daimtachaitya), impiovising shows of 
miraculous ndga images with changing number of hoods, 
and spreading the news of other miracles, etc. {Arth. V. 2). 
According to Patanjali these particular images would not 
be covered by Panini’s lule (I'havet taiu na syat), and 
although they might have found a place in the shrines for 
worship, they would not get the name Siva, Skanda, etc. 

(5) As a way out of the conundrum, Patafijali dismisses 
the case of the Mauryan images which were both for sale 
and for worship, and he points to contempoi ary images under 
actu.ll worship {yat-tvetdh samprati pujarthah tasu bhavith- 
yatij which were suitable examples ot PSnini's rule and be 
designated as Siva, Skanda, etc. (without kan suffix).® 


moil ^ I ^ 

I 5rw#TfiT: I n WPf i 

QSlfcT I (BAdr/i^a, V.3.99 ; 11.429). 

2 //ira-yur/A;, according to Pat^Bjali on v,ir. arthdchcha^annihite on 
SKtra V. 2.135, denoted one who was bereft of wealth or gold, and conse¬ 
quently longed for it. 
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1. Images instal¬ 
led in shrines. 
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or not 
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outside Paqini’e rule; 
or see abwe (2) 
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Images of Siva and Vaisrava^a were also known to 
Kaujilya (II.4) as being installed in temples. Some of these 
deities were worshipped in pairs, e.g. ^iva-VaisravaitaUt 
Skanda-Visakhau, Brahma-Prajapati (Qana-patha to II.4.14, 
and also a vSrttika on VI.i.26), As pointed out by Patanjali 
these joint names were post-Vedic ((na ehaite Vede takanir- 
vSpa-nirdithfah, VI.3,26 ; III.149). Siva and Vaisravana 
were the two main deities associated in the development of 
the popular cult of the Ynkshas, NSgas and other godlings. 
We have seen that Panini refers to the worship of MaharSja, 
which was but another name of Vessavana-Kubera, who 
headed the group of the Four Great Kings or Regents of 
the Four Quarters and was the king of the Takkliat in the 
North. Panini also mentions the descendants of Dhrita- 
rSjan (VI.4 i35) who may be identified as the LokapSla 
Dhatarattha ruling in the East at the head of the 
Gandhubbas. 

J)PMONS~The counterpart of the gods were the demons 
who are dreaded as much as the former were loved. In 
mentioning them Panini is obviously drawing on older 
literature rather than lecording contemporary beliefs. Diti 
(IV.1,85) mother of the Daityas, Kadru (IV.1.72), Asuras 
{IV.4.12J), Rakshasas and the Yatus (iy.4.121) are referred 
to, but in connection with older linguistic forms. The term 
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aiuri mai/3 (IV.4.123) similarly appears to be an old word 
signifying thaumaturgy or the ««Kra-t)idy3 (cf, Aav. Sr.t X.7, 
and SB., XIII.4.3.11). The female demon Kusitayl wife of 
Kusita (IV.1.37) occurs in the MaitrSyani Samhita (III.2.6). 
The planet RShu is referred to as an enemy of the moon 
{Vidhufktuda, III.2.35). 

YAKSHAS —In mKra V.3.84 Panini refers to Sevala, 
Supari, Visala, Varuna and Aryama. These were names of 
tutelary deities. It has been shown above iante, p. 188) 
that Visala was the nam'e of a Yaktha according to the 
Sabhaparva, 10.16. Supari and Sevala also appear to be 
minor godlings, probably Vakshas. According to the Atana- 
tiya Sutta {Dlyhmikaya) Varuna was a Yak»ha also. 
Aryama, too, was most probably a minor deity of popular 
religion associated with child-birth. 



Ch. VI. Section 2. YAJSas 

TRE YAJNIKAS —Yaska quotes the opinions of the 
Yajnikas along with those of the Nairuktas. Papini also 
refers to the amnaya or tradition of the Yajnikas whose 
school was Called I'ajHikya (IV. 3. 129). The Yajnika 
literature was of remote antiquity. Patanjali refers to 
difficult Yajnika texts, e. y. sthida-friihatlm anadvahlm, 
which could not be rightly explained without the aid of 
grammar (I. 1). He also mentions their treatises (Taj^ika- 
^astrit, I. 9). It appears fiom the A»ht&lhyayl that the 
TajHii doctrine both in its theory and practice held full 
sway in his time. He records minute details regarding the 
peculiarities of pronunciation of such formulas as the 
Subrahmanya (I. 2.37), Nyunkba (I. 2.34) and Yajya verses 
(VIII. 2.90). His references relate not merely to academic 
discussions, but to actual practices of the Tajfia ritual 
(yajfla karmani, I. 2.34 ; VIII. 2.8h). 

TAJNIKA UTEUATUItE—Besides the BrShmanai and 
the Anuhrahmanat (IV, 2 62), a vast body of specialised 
ySjAika literature in the form of explanatory texts {yyUhh- 
yana) of the hratxis or Soma sacrifices and other yajHat 
had come into existence (IV. 3.68) ; for example, the trea¬ 
tise giving an exposition of Agnishtoma was called Ayni' 
tUomika ; similarly there were te.\ts called Vajapeyika and 
BSjatayika. Particularly interesting is Panini’s reference 
to two-fold texts, one called Purodaiika, ‘a book on purodSsa’, 
containing detailed instructions about the manner of 
preparing the sacrificial rice-cake, and another called Pauro- 
^Siika {IV. 3. 70) which was a commentary of the mantras 
recited at preparing the pwodaia cake.* These mantras 

1. The Purodya verses in the Tajurvtda, Adhy. I, deal wth the 
following stages, vtthin nirvapati (verse 9), brokshati (12), avahanU (14), pard- 
jniMti (16), tanifulm pinashti (20) , prenitubhik satk/mii (21) , and kapdUskt 
frapiiyati (22). 
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occur in the Tajurveda, Adh. I, and their commentary is 
found in the Satapatha, Book I, which is thus a Pauroddsika 
text. These special handbooks arose to meet the practical 
needs of priests at the Tajaa$. 

YAJAMANA (SAORIFICJER )—^The sacrificer was called 
FtyamSaa (III.2.128) for the period of the sacrifice, after 
which he was on that basis called YajvS (III.2.103). There 
were also other terms derived from the performance of 
special sacrifices, as Agni»htoma-yaji (III.2.85). A person 
devoted {taeh-ehhlla) to the constant performance of yajfias 
was called yayajiika (III. 2. 166; ijyd-»ilo ydyajukah, Amara). 
For the period of the sacrifice, the yajamam observed the 
vow of restraining himself from wordy speech, hence called 
vaehamyama (VSehi yumo vratc. III. 2. 4()), and of sleeping 
on a raised platform on the v<.di, hence called tthandila 
(IV. 2. 13) or sthsndila-iayi (III. 2. 80), The son or the 
student of the yajarnana when he came to be of age as 
competent to perform the sacrificial act was called aUm- 
learmtna, sitting by his side and assisting him {Yadya»ya 
putro vantevait valath-karmtyuh tyatsa dakikinata Sslno 
juJiuyad iti, Baud, Sr., X.\II.20). Karma in this Biitru meant 
Yajfia (cf. Yajur., I. 1 ; SatapatTia, I. 1.21, yc^flo vai karma). 
ASPABA —Social status ipratUhtha) amongst the BrSh- 
manas was termed aspada {Atpadam praliahthayam, VI. 1. 
146), a term still current. The Htpadat were derived from 
the various sacrificial performances, such as Vajapeyf, 
AgnihotrT, etc. An AbitSgni (II. 2. 37) was one who had 
consecrated the Three Srauta Fires. One who had cere¬ 
moniously lived in the place set apart for the Avasatha 
Fire, was called Avatathika (IV. 4. 74), a word still seen in 
modern Avasthl. Inside the yajfiahMmi, the special place 
built for the yajamdna is called avasatha (also ayni-mratia, 
because of the avasathya agni consecrated there), and it 
was obligatory for him to stay in the Svasatha room for 
the duration of the sacrifice. 

NAMES OF YAJji^AS-~(Yajamya, (V. 1.95). T(vna is 
derived from yaj, ‘to worship’ (HI. 3. 90). j^’yS is another 
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term used by PSnini (III.3.98). Amongst the four Vedas 
the Fajurvedit deals with sacrifices which are of three kinds, 
Ish^i, Pasubandha and Soma.* PSnini makes a general 
reference to all the Kratu* or Soma sacrifices mentioned 
in the Adhvaryuveda which was but another name of Yajur- 
veda {AdJivaryukratur-anapumi'kam, II.4.4), A distinction 
is made between Kratu* and YajAaa, as both are mentioned 
separately m mutra IV. 3.68. YajAa was a general term 
which included the lahti* like Darsa and Paurna-masa, 
ya?«a8 as PSkayajna, Nuvuyajna, and such variations as 
Pafichaudana, Saptaudana, etc , as well ns such well known 
Kratu* as .Agnishtoma, RSjasoya, and VSjapeya. But Kratu. 
was used specially for the Soma sacrifices (II.4.4, Kasika, 
kratuaahdah ioma-yajfie*hu rudhah). The Soma juice forms 
the oblation in the Kratu*. The Kratu* are further subdi¬ 
vided into those called Akinu* which are Soma ySga* lasting 
from one to cdeven days, and Sattra which continued from 
twelve days to a hundred or a thousand yearSi the Dv5- 
dasaha being regarded as both an ahina and a aattra. There 
are Kratu* governed by fi.ved time durations as ekaha, 
daiahi, etc. (subject to kalaihikara, V.1.95). Agnishtoma, 
Vajapeya, Rajasuya were kratu*, but not tattras.^ Names 
of the sessions of Soma sacrifices continuing for prescribed 
periods, were compounded with the names of F«yamana», 
e.g. Qarya-lrirdtra, i e. a Soma session of the Garga family 
lasting foi three days ; similarly Oharakatriratra, Kuturu- 
hindu laptarStra, {Dviyau kratau, Vl.2.97). 

Of special sacrifices Patjini mentions Agnishtoma 
(VIII.3.82), Jyotisbtoraa and Ayush^oma (VIII.3.83), the 

1 In the Ishti as Daria and Paurriamasa, the oblation is thrown 
with Soihd, in the other two with Vaushat 

3. Sitra V. -t. 145 and vdtt,, on IV.2w42 ahna^ kitah kratau, ahndm 
lamihah kniuK ah'iua^ 

3. Agnishtoma and Vajapeya, each lasts for one day only with a 
‘preliminary course {piirsaftga) of four days, and the Rsjasuya for about 
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latter performed to obtain longevity, and making with the 
former a part of the Abhiplava ceremony. The Agnishtoma 
with its three pressings (•at’anrM) and twelve ttotrai forms 
the norm (prakriti) and the VSjapeya and the Jyotishtoma 
are its modifications (vikriti). Rajasuya (III. 114), a vikriti 
of the Agnishtoma, and Turayana iV.1.72) are also men¬ 
tioned. Turayana was a modification of the Paurnamisa, 
and the Tc^'amam performing it was called TaurSyanika 
(V.1.722). The SaMhyayana Br. speaks of Turayana as a 
yajfia performed for the attainment of heaven (saesha ivarga- 
kamatya yajfiah, IV.11. cf T^rnnyakaparva, 13.21). According 
to the Eat. Sr. (XXIV.7.1-8) this sattra commenced on the 
fifth day of Vaisakha Sukla or Chaitia Sukla and lasted 
for one year (tamvatgaraih yajate). It was regarded as a 
vikriti of Dvadashab tattra. Kundapayya and Saflehayya 
were the names of special Soma kratm (III. 1.130), the 
former being a vikriti of Dvadashaha and a sattra lasting 
for one year, which was originally performed by the Kunda- 
pgyin Rishis (cf. Rig., VIII.17.13, where a person is so 
named). 

Reference is also made to Dlrghasattra or sacrifices 
extending over long periods of time, as a hundred or a 
thousand years (VII.3.1). No doubt the Brahmana texts 
describe such yajfias, e. g. Visvasrij, a yajfia lasting for one 
thousand years (saJtaerasama sattra) described in the PaAeha- 
vitksa Brahmat^a, but we have the testimony of Patufijali 
saying that such long sacrifices were not actually performed 
lloke aprayuktah), and that only the Yajnikas described 
them in their works as part of inherited tradition (kevakm 
rUhi sampradSyo dharma iti kritva TajHikSh Sustrenanmida- 
dhate, Bhdshya, 1.9, and var. Aprayukte dlrgJiasattravat). 

SOMA-Biessmgoi Soma was known as (111.3,99), and 
one who pressed it as Samosva (III. 2.90). After the cere¬ 
mony the yajamnna who pressed the Soma was called sutvS 
(III. 2.103), corresponding to the other title yajvS, 'one per¬ 
forming a sacrifice’. 
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The drinking of Soma depended on the fulfilment of 
certain spiritual and material conditions. According to 
Panini he who had the requisite qualification to drink 
Soma was called Somya (Somam arhati yah, IV. 4. 137). In 
the opinion of the TajHika school as quoted by Patafljali, 
that person was entitled to drink Soma in whose family 
there was no social stigma in the ten preceding generations 
{Emm hi pathanti, Dampurit$hanukath yatya grihe 

iiidra na vidyeran »a Somam pibediU, Bhathya, IV. 1.93; II. 
248). Manu looks at the problem from an economic point 
of view : ‘He who owns food to last for three years or 


more so as to maintain his dependants, is entitled to drink 
Soma {»a tomam patum arhati, RTanu, XI. 7; also KaUJtS, 
VII, 3.16). ‘He should lay by the minimum prescribed 
store lest his labour be wasted’ (XI. 8). In the Soma 
ceremony the priests (yajakif) might press the Soma plant, 
but the credit of performing the Soma yajHa belonged to the 
actual yajamaiia who was in reality the beneficiary {pra- 
dhana hirta) of that sacrifice. A special expression was 
current to designate him as nutivan (Suflo yajfiii-samyoge, 
III. 2.132). On the other hand in a sattra, i.e. a Soma yagj 
lasting for more than twelve days, the number of prieats 
ranges from 17 to 25 (saptadaiSnarah panchavimiodiparamah), 
all of them enjoy the status of yajamamt {tarve yajamaaah, 
Barve ritvijah), all are ahitSgni$, all sharing the fruits of the 
equally, and since it is a corporate endeavour no one 
pays or expects any fee, and all of them perform the act 
of pressing the Soma juice. This arrangement is reflected 
in the phrase tarve tunvantah tarve yaJamanSh sattrinah 
uohyaate {K&Hka on III, 2.132, Suflo yajHa-tamyoge). 


NAMES OF FIRES {AQNYAKHYA, III. 232)—Agn% 

as an agent carrying the offering of the sacrificer to the 
gods is spoken of as havyavaham (III. 2. 66), and to the 
manes as kavyavUhana (HI. 2.65). In these two capacities 
it receives the offerings with the formula Svahs and Svadha, 
respectively (II. 3.16). The former was called Chitya agni 
1(111. 1. 132) used for performing the Srauta sacrifices. Of 
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the Three Srauta Fires (irautagna^ah), mention is made of 
Garbapatya (IV. 4.90), and of the DakshinSgni under the 
special name of AnSyya which was brought from the 
Household Fire and not retained [AnSyt/a' nitye, III. 1. 127 ; 
with Bhashya II. S9). 

The word anayya is of uncommon interest. The 
Srautagni is kindled with aratu and perpetually maintained 
by an ahitagni as Garhapatya agni in the vedi of that name. 
The other two altars are Ahavaniya and Dakshinagni. The 
intending sacrificer takes, the from his Garhapatya altar 
to the other tw'o. In the case both are called anayya 
temporarily, since after the oblations are over the fires 
in the Ahavaniya and Dakshinagni lose their sacred 
character. Dut besides the Gaihapatya Fire there w'ere 
other recognised souices for feeding the Dakshinagni ; for 
example, as a temporaiy measme the Dakshinagni could be 
borrowed from a frying-place {hhra.Aitra), a Vaisya-kula, 
or from a new home where the proper srautUgni had not yet 
been installed. In such a contingency the word anSyya 
denoted only the Dakshinagni. {anayyo Dakuhindgnih 
rvtdhirethd, Kdiihd). 

The three stages in the kindling of the Fire are appro¬ 
priately referred to as parieJiayya, its showy assemblage and 
adornment in the beginning damkarana ; cf. parichayyath 
chinvita gramakamah, Sat. Br. V. 4.11.3); upaeJidyya, its 
augmenting or blazing forth (aaOTtiard/iawa) in the middle; 
and lamiJiya (111. 1.132), its final form consisting of ashes 
and rubbish swept or heaped together, for which the gra¬ 
phic phrase sarnuhyapurltiha was current {S. Br. VI. 7.28 ; 
Kdt. Sr. XVI. 5.9.10). 

Special kinds of vedu which were made twice or thrice 
the usual size, were known as dvittavd, (ri$tdvS (V. 4.84), 
The normal size of the platform in the Dar^a-Paurparofisa 
Was 27 ft. X 13| ft, (36 vitastis long and 18 broad). On 
this platfoim different tire-altars were built, each being 
called a (IV.2,I5 ; same as htnda in Bmdrta yajHcu).- 
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These altars were made of different shapes referred to in 
the Karmany agnyakhtfaySm (III.2.92), e.g Syem-ehit, 
kam&aehit (KaUkd), drom-ehit (square), ratha-ehakra~ehit 
(round), praUgaohit (triangular), ubhayatah praUga-ehit 
(double triangle; J^dt. Sranta, XVI.5.9). These were special 
agnit, the arranging of which was called agni-chityH 
(III 1.132). The altars were piled up {chifya, 111.132) with 
bricks, which were given special names after the particular 
mantrat used for building them {TadvSnaidm upadhdno 
mantra ilUhfakSm Ink eha matoh, IV.4.125). Important 
words occuiing in the mantras used for laying the bricks 
were selected as their names, «/). Varehasyd^ Tejasyd, Faya- 
%yd, and JUtasyd, ancient words for particular bricks. 
Panini mentions in particular the bricks called Asnni 
(IV.4.126). One who consecrated these sacrificial Fires 
was known as agni-chit vlll 2.91). 

OTHER ACCESSORIES—Yajfla required a number of 
acces.sory articles of which some are mentioned in the 
Aahtudhydyi. That place in the yajfla was culled Samstdva 
(111.3.31) where the Chhandoga singers sang the hyms in 
the Soma Kratus, a sort of stuti-lhumi {Arnara). Another 
poi tion was the ai’JitA'cira for throwing refuse (1V,3.2S), also 
called utkara. The kuSa grass, necessary for sacrificial 
ceremonies is refeired to as which bad become a 

samjHd word (Puvah samjAdyam, 111.2.185 ; cf. Yaju. 1. 2, 3, 
12). The Soma plant was required for Soma sacrifices. 
Patafljali mentions juiKifct grass as a substitute for Soma, 
but observes that Soma bad not become obsolete (na cha 
tatra somo bhutapQrvo bhavali, 1.1.55, 1.137). 

The sacrificial utensils (ycjHapdtra, 1.3.64), specially 
the cups for drinking Soma, were arranged in pairs which 
is given as one of the meanings of the word dvandva {yajfla- 
pdira-prayoga, VIII.l.lS). Two Soran-cups {grahas) are 
named, kshullaka-vaiiva^a (cf. Kdt. Sr. IX.4.1) and mahd- 
misvadetm (KshuUakaScha VaUoadeve, IV.2,39, cf Kat. Sr. X. 
6.2. for mahdmigvadevd). Oblation is mentioned as havi, a 
special form of which was known as tdtkndyya (111.1.129), 
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which is said to consist of curd from the cow's milking of 
the previous evening {tHyamdoha) taken with fresh milk of 
the following morning (prStardoJta) and offered together to 
Indra in the New Moon sacrifice {sam + nl, to mix).* 

PdtJUSTS.—The generic term jitviJ (1II.2.59) was applied 
to all classes of priests employed at a sacrifice. The priests 
must have been Biabmanas as in the Vedic period (Pedie 
Index, 1.112). This is suggested by the epithet artvijlna 
(V.1.71) denoting a person qualified in priestly duties (ritvik- 
karmarhuti, Jiatyayana) which according to Patanjnli was 
applied to a member of a Hiahmana family. The Skiiclvitma 
Br. e.\p]anis artvijina as one who is able to expound those 
Vedic te.-its which are used in yajrtai {rshu artvijino ya etam 
vedam anuhrute, According to Patfijali an Artvijina 

should be able to utter the Vedic speech according to its 
piopei Jidda, tvara and akthara{Bh3thya, 1.3). A priest with 
reference to his duties on behalf of the yajamana was 
called yaJaJea] iutra 11.2.9 implies that the word ySjaka was 
conipoimded with another denoting the sacriticer, e.y. Br3- 
hmam-yajaka, Ktlatriya-yajaka. 

Selection of priests must have depended on their special 
knowledge of the ritual for which they were invited. Paqini 
refers to the emergence of experts who made a special study 
of the complicated ritual of Soma-kratus like Agnishtoma and 
Vajapeya, and were named Aynithtomika, Vajapeyika after 
those rituals (Kratu.kthadi$utrantat-thah, IV.2.60). For such 
important .sacrifices the invitations would naturally be 
issued to them. Along with their pupils these masters 
cultivated advanced studies of those specialized Kratu texts 
(kratu vieheeavack^hyatk-thak pratyayo bhavati tadadhUe tad- 
vedetyasmin vishaye, Kaiika). 


.1 Then; are three oblations in the Dar$a sacrifice, the first is the sacri- 
cake for h%ni [ngmj>a purodtia), the atxfmA wtAb tot Indra {airuHrath 
dadhi), and the third milk for Indra {tandta^ The last two 

make up the JdtAniijyia jdga in wiheh the deity is sin'gle but the oblations 
to hiQi_ being different arc added and offered together. Firstly curd is 
taken in thejuhS and then milk is poured on it. 
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In the ritual as given in the BrShmama, the number of 
priests is sixteen, classed in four groups {Vedie Index, 1.113).^ 
Of those connected with the B-igvtda, Panini mentions Hota, 
Pralasta {VI.4.U), and GrSvastut (III.2.177), the Prasasta 
known as Maitrivaruna also. The Gravastut praised the 
gravS or stones for pressing Soma. The Hot! recited the 
yajgd and anuvdkya verses. 

Of the Samveda priests, Panini refers to UdgStS in siitra 
V.1.129, and to his assistant Pratiharta in its gam. 

The duties of the various priests were indicated by the 
addition of suffixes to their names, those of the Udgata 
being called audgStra (V.1.129) and of the Adhvaryu, 
ddinaryava (IV.3.123). Adhvuryu’s assistant Neshta (VI,4.11) 
belonged to the Soma ritual whose duty it was to lead for¬ 
ward the wife of the sacrificer. The importance of the Adh- 
yaryu increased with the growth of the complicated ritual 
in which differences of opinion also arose in course of time. 
It appears that the followers of each special recension of the 
ynjurveda adopted the ritualistic peculiarities of their own 
School. The insistence on the two-fold variations of ritual 
according to locality and idkha {Smnaga) resulted in the 
growth of special Adhvaryus who w-ere designated by parti¬ 
cular names. This is leflected in $uCra VI.2.10, Adhvaryu- 
kathayayor jatau, eg. Pracbyddhvaryu, priests belonging to 
east India who were affiliated to the Sukla Tajurveda, The 
followers of the special schools of the Krishna Tagurveda 
were distinguished by the names of their iakhhs, as Ka^hS- 
dhvaryu, Kalap3dhvaryu, etc. 

Of Atharvaveda priests, Panini mentions Brahma (V.l. 
136). Agnidh (VlII.2.92) and Pots (VI 4.11). Brahma 

’ 1. im, IhWR, I 

2. I 

8. srf^Tm, i 

4. *r4i(5ji'W{i«y, anrsftiEr, qtar t 
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must have emerged as the general supervisor of the ritual, 
as is indicated by his duties (karma) designated by the 
special term Brahmatva (V.1,136). The epithet MahS- 
brahmS ‘Chief of the Brahmanas (V.4,105, in which 
Brahmans*BrShmana) seems to have been derived from the 
privileged position of the Brahman piiest, who as early as 
the Rigveda (1.162.5) was called titvij'ra, a sage or priest of 
profound knowledge acting as superintendent of the whole 
ceremony. 

The sons of ritviji have been specially noticed as Ritvik- 
pitra and Botuk-putra {Vl.2.133i. These names were 
derived from sons who followed the calling of their fatheis. 

RECITATION OF MANTRAS-Yajfla implies the in¬ 
voking of deities with recitation of mantras [mantrakarana 
1.3.25). Recitation in concert (eahociteharanu) marked by 
dear tone and accent was called samucheharana (1,3.48). 
Invocation of deities was nihava and abhihavi (111.3.72). 

Y.IJYA VERSES —Panini lefers to the technical details of 
repealing the Yajya mantra* in a sacrifice (YajUa-karimni, 
VIII.2 88-92). The Yajya* were all selected hymns from the 
Ri'iveda and enumemted in the Haiitra-kanda of the A^va~ 
layana and other Srautatutras. The Hota pi lest recites the 
Yajya and Puronuvakya verses ns often as the Adhvuryu 
commences a set of oblations. The latter priest does not 
recite any mantra; he only gives directions (pruiaha) to the 
Hota whose privilege it is to recite the appropriate mantra 
ending with the formula Vauthat, on hearing which the 
Adhviiryii throws the oblation into the fire. 

This complicated ceremony is arranged as follows : 

(1) Piirowivakya and Anulruli, It is the first praitha 
or direction that the Adbvaryn gives to the Hota to recite 
the preliminary laudatory verses called Puranuv3ky3 in 
praise of the deity who is to be invoked. According to 
autra VIII,2,91 the formula must be uttered with a pluta 
accent, as I 
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(2) In response to this praitha the HotS recites the 
PuronuvSkyS verse, the last letter of which is followed by 
a pramva pronounced with pluta accent (V^III.2.89), «. 

I According to the Satapatha, Puronu- 
vSkya is used for invoking the deity and the Yajya for 
giving the oblation {hvayati v3 anuvakyaya prayaahchhati 
yajyaya, 1.7.2.17). After the Hota has repeated the puro^ 
nuvakya verse, the actual yajya is recited (atha yadanu- 
vakyam anuehya yajyaya yajati, Satapatha, XI.4.1.12). Both 
form one pair. In some cases, as pointed out by the 
Satapatha, the puronurakya was dropped (atha yad-ipunav’ 
vakyaka hhavanti, XI. 4. 1. 12), and therefore its prahha 
{anuhrubi) was not counted in the set of five directive 
foimulas comprising 17 letters,* 

(3) Afravam. The Adhvaryu, .Agnldh and Hola priests 

having taken their seats round the Vedi, the Adhvaryu 
calls upon the Agnidh (cf. Agnimindha of IJigveda 1162.5), 
an assistant of BrahmS, whose duty it was to guard the 
SHcnfice against the Asuras. He sat near the utkara and 
held a wooden sword inphya) m hand. The Older to him 
{agnlt-preihana, also called airavaita) consisted of the formula 
ail^ with its v.ariant in some ?akba» as sfl ^ «sn ^ ^ 

(AynU-prnhaite para»ya eba, VIII.2.92). This praisha signi¬ 
fied ‘Please notity the sacrifice to the gods, as ail is well". 

(4) Praiya'sravana. To this the Agnidh responded by 

a formula, ®?t^’T^pionounced with pluta 

accent (siitra, VIII.2.91), the meaning being ‘Let the gods 
be notified; everything is O.K.’ (cf. Asv. Sr, 1.4, a»tu irauthad 
ity aukaram plavayan). 

t. The following verse interpolated in the Bhishmastavar^ja of the 
Sfintiparva refers to the Tajjtl verses : 

(Verse added aftw itjll in the Critical edition) 

{TaiU Kiinda II). 
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{5) Tsjy^-praitha. Thus getting a line-cletir from the 
Agnidh, the Adhvaryu turns to the Hot5 with the directive 
'Taja, on hearing which the Hota begins to recite the 
TsjyS, There is no pluta in the Faja formula, which is 
uttered in monotone {ehaSruti). 

(6) AgSrta formula (also called abhiyurta, cl. J^ig. 1.162. 
6; Haug, Aitareya Br., Intr., XVIII) consists of the words 

^ ‘We who are assembled here all give our approv¬ 

ing help to promote the yajiia (Ye yajHakarmani, VIII,2.88) 
which always precedes the Tajya verse. 

(7) hhta or YajyS. As said above select verses from 
the B-iyveda for invoking paiticular deities are called Tajya, 
which constitute the actual mantrag for throwing the 
oblation. Their last syllable is pluta {Yajyantah, VIII.2.90). 
The Yajya is preceded by Ye yajamahe and followed by 
the formula Vaushat, e. g. sS ^ tI3rR| aftWlSTH 

I 

(8) Vdihalkara —As seen above, it was added after each 
Yajya verse and pionounced by the Hoi5 us pluta and in 
a very loud voice {Uchchhautaram va vjghitkarah, I. 2. 35 ; 
cf. Ait. Br. III. 1. 7, SanaigtarSm a»ya rioham uktvoahehaiita- 
rath vanhat kuryat ; i. e. the yajya veise to be repeated with 
a very low and the vathaikara with a very loud voice) As 
soon as Vaughat is uttered the Adhvaryu throws the ob¬ 
lation into the tire. Vaghat (I. 2. 35 ; li. 3. 16) and Vaughat 
(VIII.2.91) were valiants ol one and the same word, just as 

and were variants in the different Sakhag. 

(9) Vttam and (10) Anuvaghatkara (I. 2. 35 ; VIII. 2.91). 

In the Soma yaga after the yajy3 verse and vaghatkara, 
another formula is repeated, e. g. ^ ^ ^ ^5 

*0 Agni, taste the Soma !’. According to the Aitareya (III.' 
1.5) in this way the deities are satisfied by a repeated request 
to them to drink the remaining Soma juice. The Vihi 
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formula is called vUam and the vcithit added to it anuvashat- 
kSra (Haug, Ait. Br., p. XVIII). 

JVAHANA —In the Darsa-PaurnamSsa Ishtis, there are 
five oblations {Paficha-prayajati^ which constitute the first 
part (p&rvaiiffa) of the sacrifice (Prayajanuyajau YajAaAye, 

VII. 3.62) and three secondary oblations called anuydja*.* 

In a Pa»u-yaga their number is raised to eleven. Of the 
five prayajai,^ the last one is svahakara oblation, when 
the deity is invoked by the formula 3vaha, for which Pacini 
prescribes pluta accent, e. g. (VIII. 2.91). 

MONOTONE {EKASRUTl )—The strict rule of reciting, 
Vedic mantrat with correct three-fold accent (traisvarya) 
was gradually being relaxed. Panini, like the K&tyayana 
Srauta-sutra (I. 8.16-19), was making a note of the tenden¬ 
cies current in his time when he says that the mantrat 
were recited with monotone (ria/rwtt; ehatara \n Kat. Sr., 

I. 8.18) in the yajHan, excepting the few cases of Japa,^ 
Saman songs and the special Nymkla accents* [Yajftaharma' 
nyajapa-nyumJcha-tSmaiu, I. 2.34). Jaimini made a vigo* 

1. Five pray&jas, viz. ITStfe, IRfW, 

5^1 C^alapatha, I. 5.3.1-13, comparing them with 5 

staaons). On account of the five oblations or ayji'ikutis, accompanied by 
their appropriate invocations the Yajtia is referred to in the §antiparva 
as Jafrirdha-haviriikrittm,’ ‘whose form is made whole by five havis (4'?.it7). 

2. Trajm’iuffiljat-chatvoTO patni->at»jAja^, §al. Br. XL 4.1.11. The 
A"seems to be mistaken in stating that there were 5 anuydfdr and 8 - 
patni~umyS.jas. In the Patubanclha sacribces the number of pnfysjos and 
an^i'tjar is eleven each. The 4 patm-tamyajas were offered by the Yajamdna’s 
wife after the amydjas in the Darda-Paurpam&sa Ishti. The 8 pattu-miiyajas 
arc, however, prescribed, as an option, by the Baudh, SSr., 24.29. 

3. The Japa mantra is Yajuretda, IL 10, Mayidamindra indriyam, etc., 
uttered by the Tajamdtta with three-fold accents (Kat. gr. III. 4.18). 

4. Nyunkha is a reciation by the Hoti at the morning libation of a 
Soma yaga, comprised of 16 akuras, e. g. 

airit ^ Wt ifl 3ft «fr 3ft ^ ift 3fl ait aft »ft 

aft ^ aft aft sit sraraT ff *4 

tnft i ^aftaftaft^ ift % aft ait ^ aft ait ait ^ 
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rous attempt to restore the old practice of reciting Vedic 
imntrai with their threefold accent whether for study or 
for ritual purposes (Mtmamta, Xll. 3.30.24 ; U. V. Garge, 
Jaimini Sahara and the Science of Grammar, A.B.O.R.L, 
XXX, 254-5). But it seems to have been a losing battle 
against heavy odds. The Tait. Pr. also records the practice 
of monotone (garvam ekimaifam, T. Pr. XV. 9). 

SUBRAB.MANYJ —The Suhrahmanya formula also had 
Its definite rules of accentuation (L 2.37-38). It was a 
loud invocation addressed to Indra in the Jyolisbtoma and 
other Soma sacrifices (cL Pull'ika on Manu, W,l2b', Kat. 
Sr. IX, 1.12 : Haug, ^i<. Br., p. 200).' 

UpayaJ was the special name (HI. 2.73) of the eleven 
short formulas {samudram ga:hehha ivaha, etc.) given in the 
Yajurveda VI.21. Reference is made to the natddhenis, the 
eleven verses of the Bigveda, IIl.27.l-ll, used for enkindling 
the fire. The first and the last are each repealed thrice and 
thus we make fifteen sdmidhenig for the Darsa-PaurpamSsa 
Ishtis. Of these Rig. HI. 27.4 is called samidhyamanavati 
and III. 27.11 iamiddhavati by the words tamiihyamdnah and 
eamindhate used in them. Sometimes extra veises are 
brought in fiom outside, e.g. rlcavm^atm unubrUgdt prati»h> 

aft ?*r: I ^Pft ^JTT'4 ql ^ I 50* 

The fiifit word in racli half-zu/i n written uith 16 tvnh’ikha okiirat 
added alter its sirond vowel, coniprihing ihn c fiintas and thiriecti (irdlw- 
. kriras. (Sec also Uigveda, X 94.3, njunkhayante). 

1. The Sha'lminfa BrAhintifal. explain.^ in daail the sttcral 

parts tf the Subrahmaijya formula (ntgada) as follows : 

(repeated tht,ce)j S-aPI'Sgl, HfltT, 

jfJcnTff WPT 5Eirt i 

Then the remaining formula (nigada~Stsha) is repeated 

„ , , . , . , " (of. Panini, 1.2.38). 

. Here brahmanah is explained as mamshyadevJh referring to timhinanas who 
are full of reverence and learning {Sitfruviimso'n,lch(ln>ih, Sad, Br. 1. ]'.28J. 
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thaJcamasya, i.e. the person desirous of stability should use 
21 tSmidhema. In such cases tbe extra verses should be 
accommodated between aamidyumanavati and aamiddhavati, 
and all the verse between them are therefore called dltdyym 
(gutra, III.1.129). 

The mention of these minute details shows that PSnini 
was in touch with a living tradition of the sacrificial ritual 
or yajfiag. The title putakralu seems to have assumed a 
new significance, denoting the man whose mind was purified 
by the potions of Soma drunk at the Kratua. His wife, 
Ptttnl, who was his partner in the sacrifices (yajfla aamyoga, 
IV. 1.33) shared in this distinction and was thence called 
putakratdyi (IV. 1.35). 

The institution of yujAaa had a vital economic interest 
for the officiating priests ill that they received the (iakakitt3 
or sacrificial fee about tbe distribution of which instructions 
are contained in the law-books. We are told that the 
particular sacrificial guerdon was called after tbe name of 
the sacrifice for which it was paid {Tasya eha dakahina 
yajHdkhyehhyah, V.1.95). Examples are cited of the 
particular fees paid at the RajasQya, Vajapeya and 
Agnishtoma sacrifices, called agniahtomiki, etc., of which 
minimum units must have come to be fixed. The word 
dakahinya was applied to one whose merits entitled him to 
receive the proper dakshina (V.1.69). 

The social relationships arising out of sacrifices as 
between priests and yajamam constituted one of the 
happiest features of domestic life. Patafljali refers to these 
as arauva aambandha (1.119) distinguished from those of 
blood lyauna), economic life (Srtha) and academic relation¬ 
ships (fnauMfl), He also refers to certain priests marked 
by red turbans on their beads {lohitosh^aha ritviyah, 1.1.27 
1.826) officiating for the VrStya. {Kat. Sr., XXII.3.15). 



Ch. VI, Section 3. ASCETICS 

Pan'mi refers to religious mendicants as hhikihut (III.2, 
168) from their obligatory duty of begging ; whence they 
were also known as hWahathara (III.2.17). The ordinary 
beggar was known as SAiftslaia (III.2.155). P5nini mentions 
both BrShmanical ascetics and heretical sects. As to the 
former he mentions those following the Bhikshu-sutra$ 
promulgated by PSrasarya (IV..3.110), and Karmanda (IV. 
3.111); of the latter reference is made to Mnskarl mendi¬ 
cants {mat'kari parivrajaka, Vl.1.154) who were most 
probably the followers of Makkhali Gosala. The term 
tSpaaa (V.2.103) or tapatvin (V.2.102) was applied to an 
ascetic practising penance. This was denoted by the 
special root «a^a*ya<$ (III.1.15). The several epithets like 
Sami, dami, yogi, viveki and tgagi (III.2.142) were indicative 
of the stages of spiritual culture. There are also two 
other terms dSnta and ianta (VII.2.27), signifying control 
of the senses and the mind. The use of the term yogi 
points to Yoga as a system of spiritual discipline 
then known. 

A mendicant subsisted on what he obtained by begging. 
The word sarvanmna "w&s applied to a person who accepted 
all kinds of food in his begging rounds (V.2.9). The 
Kdsikd states that a monk indiscriminately accepting alms 
from persons was so called. Some ascetics lived by 
gleaning corn {Unchhati, IV.4.32). The unchhavritti ascetics 
held stock of corn to last for some time. In tiitra VI.2.9. 
Panini explains the word mrada as ‘new’. Literally sdrada 
should denote that which belongs to the Sarad season. The 
transition of meaning can be understood from Manu 
stating that a muni should gather his stock of corn twice 
a year, which was called vasanta and SSrada respectively 
after the names of the two crops harvested annually 
{Manu, VI. 11). It is further laid down that he should 
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renew his clothing and corn in the month of Asvayuja, i. e, 
the beginning of autumn {Manu, VI.15). These fresh stocks 
obtained in Sarad were responsible for the secondary 
meaning of karaia as ‘new*. The word naikatika (nikate 
vasati, IV.4,73) is taken by the commentators to refer to a 
monk who had become a Vanaprastha, and in obedience 
to the rules of his order took his abode near the village 
outside it. Similarly kaukkutika is taken by the Kaiika 
as a mendicant who walks with his gaze fixed to the ground 
to avoid harming life (IV.4.46). 

There were also sham ascetics, called daHt/ajiniku 
(V.2.76) i.e one who passes for an ascetic by the outward 
signs of staff and deer-skin only, 

—Panini refers to a class of false ascetics 
known as ayahsulika, ‘who flourished by the method of 
ayahsula or iron spikes’ (V.2.76). Patanjali’s comment is of 
some historical interest. ‘If ayahsCda literally means an 
iron spike, the word so formed will apply to a Siva-Bhiga- 
vata which is not the intention of PSnini’s tutra. Therefore 
the term ayahsula indicates the practice of violent methods 
irabhata) to recruit followers as distinguished from the 
softer method of persuasion and instruction' {mridu upayat 
Bhd$hya, V.2.76). Patanjali here gives the information that 
there was a sect of the Siva-Bh5gavatas who worshipped 
^iva as BhagavSn and whose outward sign was an iron 
trident (ind. Jdnt., 1912, p. 275). As opposed to them the 
ayahsulika §aivas pierced their tongue or arms or other parts 
of the body with iron prongs and extracted forced sympathy. 

MASKARIN —Pinini mentions Matkarin as a parivrSjaka 
(VI.l. 154, Maikara-ma$kar%nau vemi-parivrajakayoh). Here 
Maskarin is taken to be the name of Maskarl GosSla, the 
founder of the Ajivika order and a contemporary of the 
Buddha. Patanjali enlightens us on this point as follows ; 
•A Maskarin parivrSjoAa is not so-called because there is a 
»ia«Aara (bamboostaff) in his band. What else is then the ex¬ 
planation ? Do not perform actions, but seek peace as the 
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highest end. This is their teaching, who are therefore called 
Maskarins’ {Ma hita karmani na krita karmani, santirvah 
SreyaBltyahato Mtakart parivrSjakah, Bhathya, Ill. 96). No 
doubt Pataftjali's reference is to the philosophy of inaction 
taught by the great teacher Makkhali Gosala whose identity 
with Maskarl thus become a certainty. He was a Determinist 
who ascribed every cause to fate or destiny {niyati). He 
held that the attainment of any given condition or cha¬ 
racter does not depend either on one’s own acts, or on the 
acts of another, or on human effort. There is no such thing 
as power, energy, human, strength or vigour. All beings 
are bent this way and that by their fate. In his system 
chance (yadfichchha) has no place, but everything is ordei- 
ed by an immutable Fate {Niyati) {Diet, of Pali Proper 
Naum, II. 398). According to Buddhist books Makkhali 
was considered by the Buddha as the most dangerous of 
the heretical teachers. 

The identification of Maskarl with the founder of the 
Ajlvika sect, if accepted as is highly probable, is of the 
utmost importance for the relative chronology of PSnini 
himself. Another evidence in the AthtSdhyayi supports 
Panim’s knowledge of the philosophical school of Makkhali. 
He refeis to three kinds of philosophic beliefs (mati), viz, 
A»tika, Nantika and Duithiika (IV. 4. 60). Mati here corres¬ 
ponds to difthi of the Buddhists signifying a philosophic 
doctrine. The Jitika philosophers were those whom the 
Buddhist books call IssarakaramvSdi or the Theists, who 
held that everything in the universe traces itself to Ts'vara 
as the supreme cause (ayam loka i$iaranimmito, Mehta, /Va- 
Buddhist India, p. 333). The Nattika philosophers corres¬ 
pond to those who are called Nodthikaditthi in Buddhist 
works (C. D. Chatterji, A Hist. Character in the Reign of 
Asoka, Bhandarkar (Jorn. Vol., p. 330). These included the 
Annihilationist school of another great teacher Ajita Kesa- 
kambaJr {ito pardokayatanarm n'atthi, ayam loko uocMJJati, 
JlSt., V.239). This was a materialistic doctrine famous as 
the Lokayata school. The third category of thinkers who 
are mentioned as Daishtiko by PSnini certainly refers to 
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the followers of the deterroinist philosophy preached by 
Makkhali GosSla who repudiated the efficacy of kanm as 
a means for improving the lot of human beings. 

In the canonical scriptures of the Jains, Makkhali 
GosSla has been mentioned as Gosala Mahkhaliputta (UvSsaga 
Datao, Hoernle, p. 97), while in the Sanskrit Buddhist texts 
he figures under the name of Maskari Gos5liputra 
(Divyavadana, p. 143) (Chatterji, op. cit. p. 331, who 
concludes that Makkhali was undoubtedly a Maskari 
ascetic). The views of this teacher are echoed in the 
Brahmanical literary tradition under the name of Mahki 
who discarded pmrufha in favour of a belief in destiny 
alone (Suddham hi daivamvedam hathe naivasti paurutham) 
and preached nirveda (cf. the doctrine of Sdnti attributed 
to Maskari in the BhSthya) as the best principle (Ssnti- 
parvan, Ch, 177, vv. 1-14). 

As Mr. C. D. Chatterji has shown there were various 
traditions about the accurate form of GosSla’s name ; 
Mankhali was the form according to the Jaina Prakrit and 
a tradition in the Bhagavatt Sutra makes him the son of a 
mendicant or beggar (Mahkham, Bhag. Sutra, XV. 1). We 
have no doubt that Manki of the Mahabharata represents 
the name Mankhali in an abbreviated form. Panini 
explains Goidia as one ‘born in a cowshed’ {tutra, IV.3.35), 
which accords with the traditional explanation of this 
part of Makkhali’s name. 

SRAMAHjlA —PSnini refers to Sramanai and unmarried 
female ascetics (kumart SramanH, II.1.70). This tutra is 
connected with another in the AshtadhySyi, viz., Kumars- 
cha (VI.2.26) which regulates the accent of the word 
kumara in such compound words as kum3ra4ramana and 
Others of this class. This gaita also mentions kumdra- 
pravrajitd, and kumSra-tSpcui, a girl embracing the life of 
a wanderer, and a girl taking to penance. In the oldest 
Srautasutra literature the meaning of iramana is an ascetic 
in general; for example, in BaudhSyana a muni is described 
25 
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as flra nam and asked to offer purodaia to Agni standing in 
knee-deep waters of the Sarasvatl (Baud. SS , XVI.30, 
ASB, edit., p. 276). 

Patanjali, however, states that the Sramanas and 
the Biahrnanas belonged to different religious groups 
whose opposition was of a permanent natiue {pethiim cha 
viroiihah ia.ivatikah, Panini, II.*1.9, ityasyavaka^ah Sramam- 
Brahmamm, Bhathya, 1.476 on »utra 11.4.12). It shows that 
^ramana in grammatical literature referred to non- 
Brah-rmnical ascetics. . 

Early Buddhist literature distinguishes between 
Brahmanas and Sramnas as di.-^tiuct ascetic orders. King 
Alabu addresses the Bodlnsattva us Samiuia {Jat., 111.40). 
The rdiina says that there were very many and various 
sectaries of Sramarias and Biahinanas, all Pnrivrajakas, 
followers of different i.e. Darkmaft ot Systems, and 

organisations (iamhahula nandtitthyd Sinnana-Brd/imanS 
parV’hdJakd nanaditthika nanaditthi-iutMyanUtitd, P. T. S. 
edition, p. 66-67). The Am/uUara (IV.35) mentions two 
clasaes of ascetics whom it calls Par ivrajakas, vi». (1) 
Biahinaira and (2) Annatitlhiya, i.e. other non-Brahmaniciil 
a.sccticri. The Greek writers ot Alexuiider’s time; also 
noticed these two classes of ascetics, the Brahmatias and 
feriimanas (Stralo, XV.1.59, .M’Crindle, 1901, p. 65, 
footnoie). In the inscriptions of Asoka the Brahmaiia and 
the Siainana ascetics are separately mentioned as worthy 
ot equal honour. 

The reference to monk's garment (eJuvam), and the 
verb »amchivarayate, *he dons the monk’s robe’ (I1I.1.20) 
again smack of the institution of Buddhist monks, ' as 
ohimra signified Only monk's dress (cf. ticMwa, Jat., Ill 
471 ; jmmtukula ehlvara Jat., IV.114). 

The word Arh<a was applied to a person worthy of 
reverence {AM pralamayam, I1I.2.133). The state of being 
an Arhat was arliantya (arhato nnm cka, Cfana-sutra, V.1.24). 
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PSnini refers to a class of ascetics called yayaoara (111.2.176). 
According to the Bauihayana IfharmouHtra, ‘To be a ySyavara 
means that one proceeds by the most excellent livelihood' 
{vrittyS var iya yati, III.1.4), and ‘the word mlim is used 
for them because they dwell in houses (»Si5, III. 1.3). Most 
probably it referred to those house-holders who like Janaka 
lived in their home although following the ascetic discipline. 
The SrautasMm of Baudhayana adds that, even when 
itinerant, the Yayavara mendicants halted on the way and 
performed fire oblations (XXIV.31, STTIRTr § % 



Chapter VI, Section 4. 

RELIGIOUS BELIEFS & PRACTICES 

The other aspects of religious life included domestic 
rites, vows like CMndrayana (V.1.72), and Japa or repetition 
of mantrat (1.2.34). One who took the vow of restraint of 
speech was called vacTiamyama (II1.2.40), and similarly the 
vow to sleep on hard ground tthandila (IV.2,15). These 
epithets applied to one observing paraySna, a Brahmnchari 
or a bhikihu (IV.2.15). One who silently performed Japa as 
a habit (tat sila) was called jaHjapTika tlll.2.166). Such 
muttering would sometimes be lor mere show or a sham 
piactice {hhavaffarhriyam, jaftjapyate, 111.1.2*1). Reference 
is also made to the offering of bali, probably to different 
deities (11.1.56), e.y. Maharaja-bali offered to the MahSr5ja 
class of deities like Kubera. Special food stuffs selected 
for preparing lali were called lal('ya (V.1.13), 

SilADBllA —Reference has already been made to the fire 
kuvyavahana (111.2.65) to carry oblations to the manes. The 
Pitrit are mentioned as devatat, deities to whom oblations 
called pitryam were offered (IV.2.31). The iraidha cere¬ 
mony held in the Sarat season (the Pitripahha in Asvina) 
has been mentioned as SSradika Sraddha (IV.3.12). One who 
dined at a iraddha was marked out as sraddhi, iraddhika 
(srSddhamanena bhuktam, V.2.85), but Katyayana points out 
that the epithet was applied to that person only for that 
particular day (11.389). The necessity for this term seems 
to have arisen from the fact that the sraddka-bhoji was 
required to perform some purificatory rites on that day. A 
irSddUka Brahmatharl would be marked out from other 
students and would get leave from his class for performing 
japa, etc. 

Religious tonsure was in vogue (Madrat parivapane, V.4. 
67). the tonsurer being called madramkara or madrakSra 
{IIL2.44). 
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BELIEFS —Belief in divination from bodily signs is 
mentioned in sutra III.2.52 {Laktham jaya-patyoihfah as read 
with 111.2.53), The marks on the body of the husband or 
the wife were believed to have effect in the respect of each 
other, e y. jSyayhmt-tilaikSlakak, ‘the black mole indicative of 
wife’s death’; patighni panirekha, ‘the line on hand indi¬ 
cative of husband’s death’. Probably this topic came under 
AhgavidyS to which references are found in the Rigaganadi 
gam (IV.3.73), in Jhe BrahmajSla sutta of the DlghanikSya 
and some Jaina Agamat, 

Questioning a foreteller about future good luck was 
called viprasna. The tfUra Radhikoihyor-ycuya vipraSnah 
(1.4.39) deals with its linguistic form e.g. Devadattaya 
Ikshate, ‘the astrologer is busy calculating about the future 
of Devadatt.’ 

Mantras to captivate the heart of others (vasikaraifa) 
were known as hridya (hjidaya-handhana rithi, IV.4,96, in 
which rMi = Tnantra veda)I 

The idea that certain days {punyaha, V.4.90) and 
nights are auspicious (punyaratra, V.4,47) was also pre¬ 
valent. The idea that good actions lead to merit is also 
referred to (Saptamyah punyam, VI.2.152), e.g. vedaputfyam, 
adhyayana-punyam. Good and bad actions originated from 
their doers called punyakrit, tukarmakrit, or papakrit (III.2. 
89). Transgression of moral conduct was kafiiya{—dharma- 
vyatikrama, aehara-hheda), expressed by a special linguistic 
form, using the exclamatory particle ha (VIII, 1.60), and 
pronouncing the verb with pluta accent, e.g. 5^ f JUfil \ 
tpnrffl 'Fie on the pupil himself riding in a 
chariot and making the teacher drag on foot 1'; 

^ ^ a'liwilij 'Fie on the pupil himself feasting 

on rice and suffering the teacher to live on groats 1’ (VIII. 
2.104). 


1 Para-hridqya* yena baddh;^aU vafikrifoti sa vafitarattO-mMtro hrii/a 
ity-uehjmit, Kdiikdt 
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Heinous sins (mahapataiae) Jike Ihraumhatya (VI.4. 
174) and hraJimahatyA (III.2.87) are mentioned (cf. Manu, 
XI.54). 

Amongst moral virtues, Panini mentions prajflS, sraddhSr 
tapa, tyaga, viveka, dharma, him, dama (VU.2.27 ; IIL2. 
142). Persons endowed with high moral chaiacter weie 
recipients of social honour as hmi, dami, tyaifi, viveki, dha~ 
rttii, tapatvl. Persons who performed meritorious actions 
relating to life in this world and in the other (Ish/a and 
Purta) weie honouied as (V.2.S8). Religious 

gifts constituted a pious net (dharma) and the use of 
one’s wealth for such objects was called upayoga. These 
benefactions were expressed by such linguistic forms, as 
eahairam prakurvte, »ahatram vinayatc (1.3.42; 1.3.36). 

PHABMA —The word dharma has a two-fold meaning in 
the Ashtadhydyi ; fiistly dharma denoted custom or achara, 
as in the DharmatMrat (cf. Kaiikd on »ntra IV.4.47). 1 hat 

which was in accoidance with custom was called dharmya 
(IV.4.92, dharniadanapetam)). Panmi explains dharmya us 
appioved by local usage or custom (VI.2.65 ; cf. JKdiika, 
dharmyam itydchdraniyatam dnyam uchyate). Even the 
charges levied as legal dues, e.y. toll-tux, are called dhaimya, 
because they were sanctioned by usage. Secondly dharma 
denoted religious or moral duties, as in the cxpiession 
dharmath eharati, dhdrmikah (IV.4.41). 



Ch. VI, Section 5. PHILOSOPHY 

INTELLECTUAL FERHENT—T\xft philosophic thought 
of ancient India in the period from about the eighth 
century B. C. was marked by a new awakening and intel¬ 
lectual up-heaval in her history. It led to the foundation 
of various schools centring round different doctrines as 
to the ultimate cause and nature of the world and soul. 
The atmosphere was charged with the keenest intellectual 
fermetit as if a new god of wisdom had become manifest. 

—Patanjali takes the to mean BrShinanas as 
embodiments of or spiritual knowledge and lefers to 

their descendants who carried on the ancient philosophic 
tradition. The term probably originated in the Upaniahait 
{Jfiah kdlakalo punl sarva-vid yah, Sv. Up., VL 2) where it 
staiiiLs for the Kshetmjfl't Atman or Purushn of the Sah- 
khyns (13. G. Tilak, Gtta rahatya, p. 162). Patafijali also 
mentions Jfia as a deity named Jfl<i Devata, to whom house- 
holiJers were to offer special oblations (TfiS devataeya $ihillh 
pnkaiya dflah gthalipakah, Bhashya, VI. 4, 163 ; III. 232). 
Pinmi mentions (HI, 1. 135) as an independent word 
signifying 'One who knows’ It appears as if the mono¬ 
syllabic ./fill stood for the ideal of the Sophistic movement 
beginning in the Upanithads and reaching its climax in 
the time of the Buddha and Muhavlia. Patafijali refers 
to celebrated families of these Sophists as jfiatidm Brah- 
mananam apatyam, descendants of Brahmanas who followed 
the deity and were themselves known as Jfia. (Bhathya.^ 
IV. 1. 1 ; II. 190). 

Paniui refers to a philosophical doctrine promulgated 
by a thinker as mati (IV.4.60), corresponding to Buddhist 
dittjii, and the means of knowledge as rmtya {mataiy* 
karanam, IV. 4. 97). 

DIFFERENT SCHOOLS OF 'THOUGHT clas¬ 
sifies the views of various philosophical thinkers under 
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three categories according to the basic points_ of view 
implied in their teachings. They were (1) Astika, (2) 
Nastika and (3) Daithfika (Asti nasti dishtam matih, IV.4.60). 
A list of principal philosophic doctrines or matit is preserved 
in the Svet. Up. I. 2 (also Charaka, SutrasthSna, ch. 25 ; 
Susruta, Sarirasthana, 1.11). At the head of the list appears 
Rala or Time as the cause of the world, known as Ksla- 
vMa (Mulapariyaya Jatahi, H, pp- 260-61). It occurs in 
the Mahabharata m a more elaborate form Santiparva, 220. 
29-110). According to Panini, the time-denoting words 
had attained the status .of a deity (devatd) fit to be worship¬ 
ped (1V.2.34). Stars and Seasons B-itur-divatasya 

ritavyam) were similarly deified. 

Next is Svalham, a view which had its counterpart 
in the Buddhist Akiriya vada or doctrine of Non-causation 
advocated by Purina Kassapa (cf. Santiparva, 215-15-16). 
YadriekehJfa or fortuitous origin was represented by the 
Ahctuvadins who put forward the hypothesis of chance 
(cf. Santiparva, 168.21-22; also called paryaya-vada). The 
Niyativdda corresponds to the Determimst school of 
Makkfaali Gosala {cf. Sintip.arva, ch. 171). Tbs view of 
the Bhutas (the four material elements) -creating the world 
was represented in the materialistic doctrine ot the Zoifca- 
yata school. The Annihilutionist school of Ajita Kesa- 
kambali (Uehehihedavadins) took the same view (ebatum- 
mdhahhUiko yam puruao). Yoni or the privileges and 
incidence of birth as a potent factor directing the world 
of men and animals was probably represented by the 
Militarist doctrine which believed in the efficacy of force 
to rectify human ills. (JChattavijjd vada, JS<., V. 240 ; cf. 
Slntiparva, ch. 173 for Yonivlda doctrine). Lastly, Puriisha 
or Pevamahima or Power of the Creator was taken to be 
the cause of the cosmos, a view termed in the Jstakas as 
JtsarakSranavada (Jat., V. 238). The ^vet. Up. advocating 
Puruthavada, refers to other thinkers, like the advocates 
of Svabhava and Jiala, as parimuhyamSna, i. e. holding 
erroneous views. ** 
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These distinctions of philosophical thought mentioned 
in the Up. and the Mali& B^hi Jataka {Jat. V, p. 228 
ff.) are presupposed in Panini. For example, Panini’s 
Aitika mati is the Theistic school of PurutTia or Isiara- 
karamvada- We know that orthodox Brahmanical thought 
laid great stress on this view which was developed in 
the earliest Satikhya and attained its climax in the Vedanta 
sfctrat. Panini also mentions by name the BhikshusUrai 
of Paraiarya (IV. 3.110), which probably denoted the 
earliest Vedanta treatises written in gulra form. The 
nucleus of such a text did exist in Panini’s time. The 
Purmha or Adhydtma school ultimately absorbed other 
minor doctrines as Prana, Jyoti, etc., by evolving a syn¬ 
thesis of all such causes in Purmha, and in course of 
time other views on matter and creation aligned themselves 
with that view, so that Aatikavada as expressed in a 
number of orthodox schools became the most predominant 
pattern of Indian philosophy. 

Panini’s Nastika mati represents the views of those who 
were opposed to the school of Puruska and they included 
amongst them rather earlier philosophers of various deno¬ 
minations, such as the believers in Svabhava (Non-causa- 
tionists), Tadriehchha (Fortuitous Originists, AhetuvSdin), 
Bhutan (Materialists) of which Ajita Kesakambalin was the 
famous exponent {cf. ^antiparva, 172. 13-18), and Niyati 
(Determinist). Of these Nantika schools PSnini has noted 
the name of Maskaii (Makkhali GosSla) and his Di»hta-mati 
or the view of Niyativada, which as we have discussed 
above was based on the repudiation of action (kiriyS) and 
human endeavour i^viriya). Patanjali states the pivotal points 
of their doctrine in explicit words {Bhdahya, VI. 1 145 ; III. 
%)•' The Mahahhdrata deals at length with the philosophic 
approach of such thinkers, citing five main points of their 
belief, via. equanimity or indifference towards creatures 
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{tarva-iSmya), immobility or absence of endeovonr (anayma)^ 
straightforward utterance (satya-vakya), complete disregard 
of action leading to cynical peace (nirveda) and indifference 
to seeking knowledge {avxmUa, Santipaiva, 171.2). There 
Mahkhali is presented as the sage Manki who cheated of his 
two bulls by a cruel fate dismisses all effort as stupid 
(Suddham hi daivamevedamato naivasti pauruaham, Santiparva, 
171.12). The followeis of tins school were the Daiahfikaa 
or Determinists. 

LOKJYATA —The name-of this school which was identical 
with the theory of elements as the prime cause {Bhutavada 
and UchchhedavaJa) is not found in any aiUr.i, but occupies 
the second place in Xht Ckthadi-gam (IV. 2.60). A teacher 
and a student of this doctrine were both known as Lokd~ 
yatika There is a strong possibility tlurt the Lok5yata 
School was known to Fanim. Kautdya releis to the 
Lokayataa {Aiih. p. 6). The antiquity ol the school is also 
suggested by a reference in the Bigkinikcryii, and by the 
mention of a Bnlhnuina well-veised in the Lokayata doc¬ 
trine asking the Buddha a series of questions {Samyuttani- 
kaya \ Diet. Pali I’ropiT Namta, II. 7S7). A JStaka pas.sage 
refeis to Lokayatika doctrine (maevc Lokdyatihim, VI.286). 
The Kdmaatitra has preserved an intensely woildly-wise 
saying of the Lokayatikas, Varam aamSayikanniahkad aaath- 
Sayikah kdrshdpuna iti Laukayatihah (Kchn., I. 2.30). ‘A 
silver Karshapanti in bund is woith more than a gold Nishka 
in the effing,’ with which may be compared the modern 
saying ‘A bird in hand is woith two in the bush.’ There 
is an inteiesting leference in Patanjali, Varnika Bhayurl 
Lokayalaaya, ‘the view-point of fffiaguii is a specimen of the 
Lokayata doctrine (III. 325 ; VII. 3.45), which shows that 
BhSguri was an e.xpoiient of the Lokayata school. (Cf, also- 
varttika Bhaguri Lokayatasya, i.e., the way of life pleached 
by Bbagun is that of Lokayata, III. 326). The Charvakas of 
the Lokayata school are mentioned in an old grammatical 
illustration as models of dialectical proficiency (j^ana, 1. 3- 
46) and convincing exposiiion of their doctrines {aammSnmat 
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1.3. 36, KMika and Chandra, 1.4. 82).* CharvI or Ch3rv5k» 
was not a proper name but an epithet derived from their 
brilliant discourses. A Lokayatika appears as a friend 
of Duryodhana. Jabali, a councellor of Dasaratha, was 
also a follower of Lokayatn. The antiquity of the LokS* 
yata School being thus indicated, it must be one of those 
comprised in the NHiiiha mati of PSnini. 

Of the terms of Yoga philosophy Panini mentions 
yawti, niyama, lamyama (111. 3. 63), yoyl (111. 2. 142) ; of 
JS’yayii, nigtihydnuyoga (Vlll. 2. 94) which were the same as 
nigraha (Nyaya, 1. 2.19 ; V. 2.1) and anuyoga (ihid V. 2.2.5) 
meaning defeat and censuring of an opponent, rarimjndala 
in siitra VI. 2. 182 seems to be the same technical term as 
Vaiiethika VII. 1. 20, signifying an atom, 

OTHER rniLOSOrniCAL terms-A tma: Panini 
uses the term Atma in such expressions as atma-prlti, atma- 
mana and atmmiiia {atmane hiUm, V. 1. 9). Sva was the 
word for atn.an as Self. Jii-a in such terms as jiva-naiafk 
naiyati (Ill. 4. 43) means ‘life’. The Rigvtdic word ukthetra- 
vid (l^iyvcda, X. 32. 7, akthtravU kshetravidam by-aprSt) 
occurs as akihetrajHa in Panini; and a new word, akthai- 
trajflu, had come into existence to denote absence of self* 
knowledge (VII. 3. 30). 

Pranahh.it or prSnin, ‘one endowed with prana includ¬ 
ed both men and animals, as distinguished from herbs and 
trees or the plant kingdom (IV. 3. 135). Panini also distin¬ 
guishes animate kingdom, chittavat (I. 3. 88) from aohitta or 
the inanimate world (IV. 2. 47). 

Katyayana in one place invokes the doctrine of sarva-^ 
ehetandvatva (III. 1.7; II. 15), implying that in the higher 
philosophic sense which may also influence grammatical 
operations the distinction of animate and inanimate does 

^ '«n^ Htwrt I srpnRr ^ i «FTfiwT, i. 3.47. 
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not exist. Panini, however, seems to have taken a more 
practical view. Patanjali was probably referring to old 
definition when he advocated the view of the two-fold 
nature of mrna (II. 8). He adds that our physical being 
{mnratma) acts and th§ effect of pleasure and pain is felt 
by the antaratma, and conversely our mind acts and the 
effects of gukha and duhkha are felt by the physical body. 
What in Panini’s time was called svanta (VII. 2. 18) seems 
to be the same as antaratma, referring to mind as the in¬ 
ternal organ of Self or Sva. Panini also refers both to the 
gross body as experiencing pleasure {kartuh Sartragukham 
III. 3. 116), and to its experience by the mind {gukhavcdana 
HI. 1. 18). Sukha is clearly defined as pleasant experience 
{anvUomya, V. 4. 63) and duhkha as unpleasant (pratilomya, 
V. 4. 04), same as anukulu vedantya and pratikula-vedanlya 
of the Nyaya school. The definition Sva tantrah Karta 
(I. 4, 54), held good both in grammar and as letiecting philo* 
sophical doctrine. 

INDltA AND INDRIYA —India, the famous Vedic deity 
is referred to in the AghtMhyayi by his older synonyms as 
Marutmt (IV. 2. 32), Mayhavan (IV. 4. 128), Vtitrahan (III. 
2. 87). Panini also recoids the synonym Mahendra (IV, 
2. 29), a word used only thrice in the Yujurvuda in a late 
prose formula (VII. 39-40 ; XXVI. lO). The conception of 
Mahendra seems to have arisen out of that of the Chief 
Vital Air {Madhya Pram) enkindling others through the 
five sense-organs {^atapatha, VT. 1. 1, 2), symbolised as a 
group of Five-Indras (cf. Udyogaparva, 33.103, Paiidoh 
putrah pafieha PaJlehendra-kalpSh). But the reference to the 
new metaphysical meaning of Indra as Self is truly remar¬ 
kable (V. 2 93). This new meaning had been evolved in 
the reiigio-philosophical cogitations of the Brahmanat where 
new adhyatma interpretations of the hymns were being 
discussed. PSnini derives Indriya, 'sense-organs’, from 
the word Indra meaning ‘Self’. He sums up the various deri¬ 
vations in five clauses of equal rank, and also provides for 
other possible views by adding the phrase iti vS in the 
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Butra,* We learn from Yaska that the derivation of 
Indra was a major point of discussion in which eminent 
teachers like AgrSyana and Aupmanyava had participated. 
The fifteen different etymologies of Indra compiled by 
YSska {Nirukta, X.8 ; cf. H. Skuld, The Nirukta, p. 210) 
were taken from different Brahmana and Arani/aka passages, 
some of which can still be traced (cf. my article ‘Studies 
in the Grammatical Speculations of PSnini’, J.U.P.H.S., 
April, 1936, pp. 95-104). Panini also refers to them as 
shown below. 

(1) Indra-lingam ; the sense-organs are the outer sign 
of Indra. According to the Kaiikd Indra here is Atma and 
this meaning goes back to the Maitr. Up.,V\.^ So long 
as the organs function, Indra resides within the body. Indra 
is the life-giver of the Indriyas : ‘Verily, in the beginning 
there was the Aiat named the Iliishis who were doubtless the 
Vital Airs, Pranah. The invisible Prana incarnated in the 
body ; he is Indi a, propelling by his power the senses which 
thereby stand as proof of his existence’ (Satapatha, VI. 1.1.2). 
Thus the functioning sense-organs are the visible symbols 
of life within {Indra-lingam), 

(2) Indra-dri»htam ; the senses were ‘seen’ or ex¬ 
perienced by Indra. YSska ascribes this opinion to Aupa- 
manyava {Idam dar^anad iti Aupamangavah), a view also 
expressed in the Aitareya Aranyaka {Idam adarsam iatmdd 
Indra nama, 111.14). This Aupamanyava was a grammarian 
mentioned by Yaska as holding a different view about the 
onomatopoeic derivation of names (III.18). It is likely that 
Panini took this etymology from Aupamanyava. /dam in 
the above two citations stands for the non-self, or senses. 

(3) Indra-BiUhtam ; the organs were ‘created or produced 
by Indra.’ YSska attributes this view to the teacher 
AgrSyana {Idam karanad iti AgrSyanah, X.8.), and a similar 


STT 
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suggestion is made in the AUtareya Up. (II. 1, TS eta devatah 

(4) Indra jmham ; ‘loved by Indra’, who feels delight¬ 
ed in the company of the senses. The indriyat are the 
receptacles of Soma which is Indra’s delightful drink. 
The Aitareya Br. (11.26) ilescnbes the sense-organs as the 
Soma-cups {Somagraha), an since Indra loves his sweet mead 
he is never so happy as when he is in the company of the 
senses (f. Indra as indau ramate, Nir.). The epithet Indra- 
Junlita is thus appropimle in view of the intimate relation¬ 
ship between the Self and the sense-organs. 

(5) Indra-dattam ; 'assigned to their respective objects 
enjoyment by Imlia’ (dtmand vithyehhyo dattam yatliayatham 
yrahandya, Kdtikd). The same view is found in the Aitareya 
Up,, describing the primeval Self as assigning to the senses 
their respective functions in the human person (purmhe) : 
‘He said to them : Enter into your respective abodes.' 
Panini’s Indra-dattam is in iclation to this old legend. 

|6) Iti Vd. This part of the provides for an un¬ 
known quantity and puts the grammarian’s seal of appro¬ 
val on such other deiivations as were taught by ancient 
teachers but not included in the above list of five.^ The 
Kdnkd brings out the spirit of the words by stating that 
the word iti points to the manner of derivation which 
thus made room for other similar etymologies also, all of 
them being of equal force. For Panini to be so liberal with 
words is rather exceptional and points to the synthetic 
spirit in which he had conceived his work. 

PABALOKA (OTIIER WORLD) —A belief in the other 
world and in the continuity of Self in after life was an 
article of faith with the people who so conducted themselves 
in this life as to attain happiness in the next world (Sidhya- 
teraparalaukike Vl.1.49). The sutra Lipsyamana-siddhau eha 

1. For seventeen similar erude derivations of Indra, see Fatah Sinirh, 
Vedic Etymlosy (Kota, 1952), p, 94. 
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(III. 3.7) refers to the attainment of supreme objective (siddhi) 
which, according to the commentators, was Svarga. In the 
Vedas Svarga is called Naha. The word naki is derived 
in the Brahmamt (■^B , VIII.4.1.24) from na, ‘not’, and aka, 
‘pain’ because those who go there are free from sorrow 
(Vedie Index, 1.439). Yaska and with him Panini splitting 
the word into na and aha (VI.3.75) retain its association 
with the final abode of happiness, as heaven was believed 
to be in the earlier literature. 

Panini also mentions NUireya*a (V.4.77) which in the 
Upaninhads denoted supreme bliss or beatitude into which 
the soul entered. On the contrary, the word Nirvana was 
also known to the A^htadhySyt (VIII.2.50). It denoted 
something negative, i.c. extinction, as of a lamp or flume of 
file. The term was possibly associated with Buddhism, 
as indicated in Kdnkd't e.xample nirvana hhikshuh. 



Chapter vii 


POLITY AND ADMINISTRATION 

1. Monarchy 

TITLES AND TERMS —Panini refers to a monarchical 
state as Rsjya (VI.2.130), derived from rajan or king, as 
distinguished from Sangha or Republic. In a well-known 
passage of the Aitareya Bralmana, liajya occurs as one of 
the several classes of sovereignty to which rulers were 
consecrated at the time of their coronation (VIII,15), The 
term lhara in the Athtadhyayt denotes a raja with reference 
to his supreme power, as in tutras 1.4.97, and 11.3,9, (Faifya 
eheharavaehanam tatra saplanu), which relate to grammatical 
formations for naming the king of a country. In eaily 
literature Ihara meant an earthly king and not ‘God*. 
Patanjali cites an old example, adhi Brahnadatta PaHehalah, 
i.e. ‘the Pafichalas are under the kingship of Brahmadatta.* 
In the Bhashya, raja of sUra 11.4.23 is taken as a synonym 
of ina and isvara (1.177). The Nighantu makes rathtrt, 
arya, niyutvan and ina as names of iivara. Of these arya 
is referred to by Panini as a synonym of svami (III.1.103). 
The latter word is derived to denote one who possesses 
aiivdryd or sovereignty {Svaminn-aiharye, V.2.126). Pata- 
ujali points out that the idea of aiivarya is inherent in the 
word itself and is not the result of any suffix {nayam pratya- 
yarthali, 11.400). It appears that BvSmt implying aiivarya 
primarily denoted a king. 

Another title of raja in Panini is bhupati (VI.2.12), and 
here also aiivarya is an attribute of his overlordship (patyaa- 
aiivarye, VI.2.18). Bhupati, therefore means ‘lord of the 
earth.’ The word adhipati mentioned along with $vSmi and 
isvara (11,3,39) occurs in the coronation formula of the 
Aitareya Br. in a form of sovereignty called Sdhipatya, Jaya- 
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swal understood it as overlordship over neighbouring 
states, who paid tribute to the Adhipati {cl. Adi, 103.1 ; 
105.11-15, 21) The words Samra} and Maharaja were 
old kingly titles, of which the former is mentioned in 
«Mtra VIII. 3.25, and the latter although mentioned twice 
(IV. 2.35 ; IV. 3.97) does not refer to a king, but to one 
of the Chatiir-Maharajika gods. 

The king’s relationship to territory {hhmii and prithivl) 
is indicated in his titles adrvabkauma and pdrthiva based 
on his sovereignty or aisvarya {Taayegvarah aarvabhumi- 
prithirihhydm amfian, V. 1.41-42). One’s own kingdom was 
called prithivl ; but aarvabhfmi denoted the whole country 
and was the same as mahaprithivi of the Mahagovinda sutta 
of the Dlyha-Nikaya. The Sarvabhauma after conquest of 
the earth and anne.xation became entitled to perform an 
asvamedha {Apaa. Sr , XXX. 1.1 ; cl. Bharata Sarvabhauma, 
Adi, 69. 45-47). The title also occurs m the list of the 
Ait. Br. 

COUNCIL OF MINISTERS {PARISniD)—F&n\m is 
acquainted with the pariahad as a recognized institution 
of his time of which he mentions three kinds, (1) social 
(IV. 4.44), (2) literary (IV. 3.123), and (3) political (V. 2. 
112). A member of a pariahad was called pdriahada 
and pariahadya (IV. 4.101). He must be duly qualified or 
eligible for it {addhu). One who joined the meeting of a 
pariahad was called pdriahadyx {pariahadaih aamavaiti, IV. 
4.44). This pariahad or social congregation was like the 
aamSja." Pariahad as a political institution is mentioned 
in aUtra V. 2.112 {Rdjah-kriahy-aauti-pariahada vedaeh) pres¬ 
cribing the form pariahadvcda, which the commentators 
apply to a king with his Council of Ministers (pariahadvalo 
raja). The Buddhist literature, Kautilya and Asoka ins¬ 
criptions contain references to this institution. In the 
Mahaailava Jataka, the king's Pariahad consisting of minis¬ 
ters {amaehehaa) is spoken of as perfectly disciplined to act 
harmoniously with the will of the king {evam auvinlta kir'a^ 
a$a pariaa, Jat. I. 246). Asoka in Rock Edicts III and VI 
26 
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meiUions the parithad which was summoned to consider 
urgent matters (achdyxke). An authoritative account of the 
constitution of the Mantri-Parishad is given in Kantilya 
who describes it ns a well-established institution invested 
with definite constitutional powers in relation to the king 
and the business of the State {Artli. I. 11., p. 26-29) 

The particulaily happy expression Parighadralo riijS, 
‘King-in-Council,’ CiuTent in the political tei minology of 
Panini’s time, shows the importance which was attached 
to the Parishad with reference to the constitutional po.sition 
of the king in relation to his ministers. 

JlAJAKPITVA (III. 2.95;—This wa.s another impoitant 
term of political vocabulary mentioned by P.mini in sntra 
Pajani yudhi krifiah (III. 2.95i, signifying the institution 
of rajrinam kritavau ‘one who is a king-maker.’ In the 
Vedic period the liatnim or High State Functioniiiics .are 
spoken of ns rajakritg, ‘king-mulvti's' (Atfiarva, III. 5. 6-7). 
This political epithet continued up to the Buddhist period : 
‘The Pali Canon employs ‘king-maker’ as a synonym for 
ministers (rajahattaro, Diyhinikay.i, Mahagovinda Sutlanta). 
The hamdyana in describing the ministers who put their 
resolution before Bharata, culls them ‘king-makers’ (Ayo- 
dhyakanda, 79.1, sarnetya rajakartaro BhiratMW viikyam- 
alruvan ; Comm, rajakartarah = mantriiiah, Hindu Polity, 
II. 116). 

CFIIEE’ MINISTER —A fact of great constitutional 
significance with re.spect to the working of the -Hindu 
monaichy in that early period is mentioned by Panini in 
the following tatra : 

MUram chdnupmanjam asamdhau (VI. 2.134). 

‘The word mika has an acute accent on the final 
vowel after an instrumental case, when it is not joined 
with any preposition, and does not mean an agreement with 
oath {ta^hi).’ 
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On this KuiLkii says : ‘Why Jo we say, not denoting 
an agreement with oath ? Observe Brahmann-miWo rSja, 
Brahmafnih »aJia mmliita aikjrtliyamapanmh. Samihiriti 
hi pimbxai2h>:u-iiikartkyain uchyate.’ As Vasu renders the 
meaning of the Kaika : ‘The word Simihi here means a 
contract formed by reciprocal promises ; ‘If you do this 
thing for me, 1 will do this for you.’ Others say, it means 
close proximity, without losing identity and thus differs 
from mih'a in which two things are compounded into one. 
Therefore, though the King and the Drahmina may be in 
close proximity as regards space {dcia-pri^yaiiUau), they 
both ix tiiin their individuality ; hence the counter-example 
Brahmini-misro raja'. Thus the word mifnt points to 
joint authority between the king and his ministers who 
shared it in common according to constitutional usage. 

This technical meaning of gamlhi is recorded in the 
ArlhaSaatra, which defines it as pant'lamikih gxnilhih, ‘an 
agreement with oath is sivnJhi’ (Artka. VII 1, p. 2fi3, Trans, 
p. The agieement of a king with a Bmlimuia in 

accoidance with the oath of loyally to the cinstitution was 
a feature of Hindu polity. The king, according to Manu 
(VII. Sy), must consult his Chief Minister, who should be a 
learned Ilriihmani, about secret counsels dealing with the 
six limbs of state-craft [ihadjuni/a, lliniu Polity, il.ll'i). 
According to Kautilya also the king’s Chief iMinister should 
be a Brrihmnn i: ‘The king (Kiht(ru) who is supported 
by a BrShmana, and who lias the advantage of the advice 
of other mintrinn, .and who is governed by the Sciitrag, 
conquers territories unacquired before (Artha. 1.8, p.l6). It 
is virtually a icstatement of the Vedic dictum Brahmina 
kihatrenx cha srih pariqrihlta bhivati, also embodied in 
Manu (IX.322, also VTI. 58-39). 

In actual practice also, the alliance of a Kshatriya king 
with a Brahmar.ia prime-minister or chancellor was the 
prevailing political arrangement from ■about the SaisiinSga 
period to the reign of Asoka. The names of some of the 
great ministers were as well-known as those of the rulers ; 
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for example, we find mention of VarshakSra, chief minister 
of Ajatasatru, Dlrgha CharaySna of king Vidudabha of 
Kosala, YaugandharSyana of Udayana, Chanakya of 
Chandragupta and also BindusSra, Radhagupta of Asoka, 
Pisuna of PSLlaka of Avanti (Artha. Comm.), Bharata Roha- 
ka of Chanda Pradyota, Acharya Ghotamukha of Arhsuman 
of Avanti (Bhagvaddatta, History of India, p. 258), Kaninka 
Bhardvlja of Parantapa, king of Kosala (Artk. Comm.), and 
Babhravya of king Brahmadatta of PanchSla {Mattya 
Purana, XXI.30). As Jayaswal has observed, the system of 
noting histoiically the Prime Ministers’ name occurs 
as a marked feature in Buddhist records (Imperial History 
of India, \7). All these ministers occupied positions of 
the highest lesponsibility in the administration and were 
bound by costitutional ties to the king whose policies 
they directed so completely. 

Panini mentions another political term, Arya-Brahmana 
{Aryo Brahmana-ltumarayoh, VI.2.58), ‘Honourable Brah¬ 
ma na’, used with reference to the Chief Minister. In the 
next sStra, c/ia (VI.2,59),.Panini refers to Baja-Brdh- 
mam, which as a Karmadharaya compound, would apply to 
a king of the Brahmana caste, but as a counter-example 
would refer to the BrShmana of the King. The King’s 
Brahmaija was the same as the king’s minister mentioned 
in Brdhmana-miiro raja. 

ASHAPAKSHIlfA (V.4.7, SECRET COUNSEL)—It 
literally means ‘that which is not seen by six eyes’. The 
Kdsihd explains it to mean deliberation between two 
persons only, and not more {ashadahshtno mantrah, yo 
dvShJiyameva kriyate, na hahuhhih). In the political evolution 
of the Mantri-Parishad and with the emergence of the 
office of the Prime Minister, there was a tendency to 
form a smaller body inside the Pariihad for more effective 
and responsible deliberation. As to the number of mini¬ 
sters constituting this Inner Body, Kautilya supplies valu¬ 
able information recording the views of earlier political 
thinkers like Pisuna, ParSsara, VilalSksha and BhSradvSja. 
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Kaujilya states that the number of ministers should be 
three or four (Artha. 1.15, p. 28). In this matter the most 
forceful view was that of Kaoinka BharadvSja, the severe 
theorist who advocated the system of one-minister cabinet 
(Ouhyam eko marUrayeteti Bharduajah, Arth. 1.15, p. 27). 
This was the athadukthtna mantra referred to by PSnini, i.e. 
the secret counsel of the king and the chief minister only, 
in which ‘six eyes’ had not participated. It signified the 
same thing as shat karno bhidyats mintrah of later literature. 
BhSrdvaja held that a plethora of councillors betrayed the 
secret {mantri parampard mantram bhinatti, Artha. 1.15 ; cited 
in the Kdiikd on V.2.10). This view was disputed by 
Vis daksha who, perhaps true to the veiled suggestion of 
his name, was in favour of admitting more ministers to the 
secret sessions of the council. 

The ashadakihtna business must have related to urgent 
and important matters of state. PSnini refers to dtyayika 
(Vinayadi yam, V,4.34), urgent business, to which Asoka 
also refers in R. E. VI, and so also Kautilya : ‘Summoning 
the ministers and the council, the king shall speak to them 
on urgent matters (atyayike kSrye mantrino mantri-parishadarh 
ehdhuya hruydt, Arth., 1.15). Here mantrimh refers to the 
Inner Cabinet, and Mantri Pariihad to the fuller Council of 
Ministers. The athadakihina deliberations belonged to the 
former. 

Similarly, in the Gana-pSfha IV.3.118 an act or reso¬ 
lution of the Parishad is called pdrishatka. 

RAJA-SABHA ( II. 4. 23 )—As distinguished from the 
Paruhad, the General Assembly was represented by the 
R9ja-»abhd. Tradition makes Bindusara having a Council 
of five hundred members- As example of Rdja-sabhd, 
Patanjali cites Chandragupta-aabhd and Pushyamitra-iabha 

(Sha»hya, 1.177). 

The implication of Pacini's next tiUra, aSSld eha (‘that 
which is not a building,’ 11.4.24) interiweted with the rule 
under discussion is that the term Raja-$abhS, nai. also Its 
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specific names, such as Chandragupta sahha, had a two-folci 
significance, firsty the body of members and secondly the 
building where the assembly held its session. Even in the 
Vedic literature we find that Sahha was the name of an 
‘assembly* as well as of the ‘hall’ where the assembly was 
held (Vedic Index, 11.426). The example Chandragupta-sahliA 
although certainly post-Paninian denoted both the assembly 
or Great Synod of that emperor and the magnificent 
pillared hall which has been discovered in the e.xcavations 
at Pataliputra. The pillared assembly hall was a Vedic 
model as the word tSahhd stlanu (Vedic hidi'x, 11.426) shows. 
Chandragupta built his suldia with r^ione pillar.s, In this 
connection we may refer to the e.^pless^on KdHhtha-sahha 
indicative of wooden architecture of eailici time.s. Chandret 
and Kasika cite it as a coiinter-e.xample. it is linovvn that 
the earliest Indian architecture in stone was preceded by 
that in wood, from which the technical patterns and 
ornamentation of early Indian ait veie ctitaiiily dtiived. 
Therefore, an asscmblj hall made of wood {krtshlui-subha) 
was a fact of the pie-Maui 3 a period. 

Accoidiiig to Ludwig the Vedic Sahha was an assembly 
not of all the people but of the liiahmanas and Maghuvans 
or the rich aristocrats {Vtdic Iiidtx, 11.426). '1 he word 

tahheya, ‘worthy of the assembly' is taken by Keith to 
snppoit this view. Vedic eabheya (IV,4.106) corresponds 
to tahhya of classical Sanskrit {saUtdydm sCidlaih subhyah, 
IV.4.105), which must have been applied only to those who 
were privileged to become members of the Sahha. 

Paiiini mentions the office and duties of J^urohita as 
Faurohitya (V. 1.128). The PurohKadi-gana includes Rdjit 
and also Senapati implied in the phrase patyanta of the sutra. 
According to Kaujilya, next in rank to the Chief Minister 
Was the Purohita ; after him came the Senapati ; and then 
the Tuvaraja {Arth. V.d, p. 247). A Purohita was to be 
Jejjrned both in the Veda and in politics (PandauHi). 

M.AH1SRI[QUEEN', IV.4.48)—The queen had on official 
position in Hindu polity. She was crowned jointly with 
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the king. PSnini mentions the chief queen as Maldsht {An 
mahUhifaiiibhyiih, IV.4.48) and the special term Mahitha 
must have referred to her allowances in the Civil List, which 
was a charge fixed by convention (dJiarmyam, SchSra- 
yuklam). In ths same after MahitJii comes Prajavati, 
mother of princes, and her salary is called pr3javata. 
Kantilya also mentions both the Chief Queen and the 
mother of princes {Rajamahi»ht, Icumara-inatri) in the Civil 
List, the former receiving 48,000 and the latter 12.000 
silver pana» per year {Artha, V. 3, p. 247). The Chief Queen 
(Ajja-^nahtsi) i.s frequently mentioned in the Jatakas (V. 22; 
VI. Jl) and distinguished from pajaputi (1.398; Sanskrit 
pruJSrati), a title applied to all other queens except the 
Chief Queen. 

Panini mentions the phrase amryam-paxyii applied to 
women who lived in the seclusion of the palace where they 
could not see even the sun. The commentators interpret 
the term as raJaJaiah or the royal haiem, which corres¬ 
ponds to .Asoka's oro lhana (Skt. avarodhana). 

CIi'>WX PUINCP —The general word for ‘prince’ in the 
Ault'adhyay'i is raja-putra (IV. 2.39) and rajahimSra (VI. 2. 
59). The word taja-knmara has two meanings (1) a boy 
king and (i) prince, the latter being a counter-example to 
the s'dra Uaja cha {rajflih kiunarah) Of all his sons the 
king selected the son of the Chief Queen, ns the crown- 
pi i nee or Fwi'dra/a- In this connection Panini makes an 
important reference to Jrya kumara, i. e. Chief Prince, who 
was invested with tile title Arya {aryaicha»au kumarcAcha) 
(Aryo Hralmana-kitmarayohy VI. 2.58). Arya appears to be 
a political title both in Jrya-Brahmam and Arya-kumara. 
Sainudragupta was addiessed as Arya by his father at the 
time of his selection to the throne {aryo hUyupayuhya, 
Allahabad Pillar Inscription). In the Jatakai the crown 
prince is called uparajd. In one instance, of the two bro¬ 
thers one is made uparajd and the younger one tendpati; on 
the death of the king the upatSja becomes rdjd, and the 
iendpati becomes uparajd {Jdt. VI. 30). 
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BAJA-KUMARA —This expression especially taught in 
tutra VI. 2. 59, denotes a boy-king, i.e. a prince who was 
required under special circumstances to succeed to the 
throne as a minor. It should be noted that a boy-king, 
although permitted to succeed in his minority, was formally 
consecrated as king only when he attained the age of 
majority. 

PERSONAL AND PALACE STJ^F—T:\xq King, in 
keeping with bis royal dignity, maintained a full contingent 
of personal and household staff which consisted of body¬ 
guards, the chamberlain,' ecclesiastical staff, toilet atten¬ 
dants, and inferior servants who were in charge of royal 
paraphernalia. The Aihtadhyayi acquaints us with each 
one of these classes of officers. 

PERSONAL BODY-GUARDS^Th<i king’s A.D.C. or staff 
for the protection of his person (dtrm rakshitaka, Arth. II 21, 
p. 42) is mentioned by Panini as Baju-pratyenas {Slmhthi 
pratyena$i, VI. 2.60). Piatyena$ is mentioned along with 
Uyra and Suta (/rdmaifl in the Biihadaranyaka Up. (IV. 3. 43- 
44), denoting tbeie a police-officer. ‘The sense must be that 
of the humbler 'servants’ of the king’ {Vedic Index, II. 34). 
It was a responsible task for which Kautilya directs special 
precautions to be taken. PSnini inlorms us about the 
status of dignitaries appointed as king’s body-guard. In 
tfdra VI. 2.27 (AdiA pratyenati) he e.xplains the formation 
kmndra-pratyendh, i. e. a prince serving as an A.D.C. It 
must have been a position of honour to which piinces of the 
royal blood were usually appointed. An assemblage of 
princes is mentioned as rdjapuCraka (IV. 2.39). 

CHAMBERLAIN —The offiicial is called Dauvdrika (VIII. 
3, Dvarddlndm eha; dvare niyuktah). His importance is 
indicated by his pay fixed at 24,000 silver kUrthdpanat in 

the Art'hatdttra {damSrika . sannidhatdrah ehaturvimkU‘ 

tShatrd^, V. 3). 

OFFICERS TO GREET THE KING—Thsse^ were: (1) 
Svdgatika, the officer who pronounced welcome to tbe king 
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at bis appearance {SvSgatadinSm cJta, VII. 3. 7 ; tvagatam 
ityaha) ; (2) Saumttiha {svaatltyaha, Lvaradi gana, the 

officer who recites tiatti-vdehana to the king). To this 
KStyayana adds three more: (3) Saukha-iaganika, the person 
who enquires of the king if he had slept well (sukhagayanath 
priehehhati). This is the same as PSnini’s Saukha SSyyika 
(tukha-iayyaydi jlvati, Vetanddi gana, IV. 4.12). In the Loha- 
kumhhi Jdtaka we find mention of Brahmanas coming at 
dawn to enquire about the health of the king of Kosala 
(arvnagamanavelaya Brahmand Ugantvd rajdnam tvkhatayitam 
puchehhimgu, III. 43). (4) Saukha rdtrika, the officer who 

asks whether the king spent a comfortable night. (5) 8au- 
tndtika, the officer who greets the king after his toilet 
(tugiidtam priehehhati). The gautndtika in relation to the 
king is referred to by KalidSsa {liaghuvaiim, VI. 61). 

TOILET 'ATTENDANT—'Qoih male and female atten¬ 
dants are mentioned in connection with king’s toilet, e, g. 
paruheehaka, tndpaka, utiddaka, udvartaka [Tdjakddi gana, 
II. 2.9 ; VI. 2.151); praleptkd, vilepikd, anulepikd {Mahi- 
ghyddi gana, IV. 4.48). The allowances (dharmya) paid to 
the latter were called after them prdlepika, vaikpika and 
dnultpika respectively. Patanjali makes a special reference 
to vaikpika as a customary payment to a female attendant 
who applied unguents (VI. 3.37 ; III. 156). The expression 
tndtdnulipta shows that anukpa denoted unguents applied 
after bath [Arth., IV. 6 ; p. 217). The KedpaButra refers 
to these terms in describing the king’s toilet {KalpatHtra, 
S.B.L., pp. 242-3). 

JtAJA-YUDHVA —That text also states that the king 
entered the hall for gymnastic exercises and there engaged 
in wrestling (mallayuddha). Panint refers to rdja-yudhvd 
(III. 2.95), a term applied to the wrestler who gives exer¬ 
cise to the king {rdjdmm yodhitavdn iti raja-yudhva). This 
list of attendants incidentally has reference to the king’s 
daily routine, as laid down in the Artha4d»tra. 
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GOVERNMENT—The king was at the head of government 
in a monarchical or EJearaja Slate. He was assisted in 
his work by a mhiisteiial council or ParisTiad, and also 
possessed a larger body called Snl'hii as wc have already 
seen. The number of juinisters comprising the Ptirishad 
is not knuwn from PSnitn, bnt, KaiitiJya stales, it must 
have depended on the needs of administration. The 
Chief Minister {.irya-Brahuhtna), the Chief jiriest (Purohita), 
the Crown-Prince (Arya-^non'ua, same a.i Arya-putra of 
the Minor Rock Edict at Hiahmagiiil. and the Commander 
of the Army {St'napati' have leceiveil mention in the A«hfa~ 
dhyayi, being impoitunt officeis icp'^csented in the language 
througli special temis. 

ABMINISTIIATFV11 OFPb 'AVAS'—PSnini mentions 
government seivnnts of scvcml grades who appear to have 
been oiganked into a Civil Service. The term ayuhta was 
a geneiivl leim foi govetniiK'iit seivants ^ll. 3.-10) engaged 
in routine woik iduiia,!. Kinitilya lefeis to ayukta pwuihas 
of a king (Ai-tlu I. 15, p. 27), and so do the Jiitakan (yutta- 
kapurisa iM'U Jat., V, 14 i. Wht n they were assigned 
special jobs they weie called niyuhi ultci their assignments 
{Tatra niyuhah, IV. d.tib). As e.'carnples of niyulda ofiicers, 
the KaUka mentions Koahfhayarika, sloiu-keeper einjiloyed 
in the royal store-houses (Aydrantatahan, IV. 4.70) who 
according to Kautdyu was of the .griUle of a, superintendent. 
Other special officers whose names ended in ayara were 
Devdyiiriki for temples, and Bhaydagarika for stores {KaHka 
on IV. 4.70). These must have been officers known from 
olden times (cf. also Kautilya). Personal attendants, such 
as ehhatradhara, bearer of the royal umbrella, tantdhara^ 
bearer of the quiver of arrows, and. hhringaradhara, bearer 
of the king’s spittoon, wcie of the niyafeta class (Ani niyukte, 
VI. 2.75). 
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Tlie most important officers constituting the steel-frame 
of administration were the Adhtfakshat mentioned in »utra 
V 1.2.67 (VibhashMhyakshe). They were Heads of Govern¬ 
ment Departments. In Kautilya’s admini^trative system, 
the Adhyakshat play an important part us presiding over 
the different departments of administration. The Artlia- 
Saitra enumerates about twenty-five Adhyakihas. As exam¬ 
ples of Adfiyakshas, the KaSikn cites Ah’ddhyaksJia and 
Gavadhyaksha (IV.4.69), mentioned also by Kaufilya- The 
Kdiikd rcfeis to other niyukta officers, such as Akarika, 
those for mines ; Saulkialika for customs, Ap’tiikit for 
maiket-places, Gaulmika for forests, who were of the Adhya- 
kalu cadie according to Kautilya. 

TUKTA —The Fu/cta.'f w'eie a class of subordinate officers 
of whom Fanini mentions Yuktaroll (VI.2.M), which i.s the 
same us yuktaroliaka of Kaiitilyn {Artlia. V. 3. p. 24S). His 
remniicmtion was fi.xed not as regular pay, but as an bono- 
ruiiiim [(pitjd-vttana) of 5 0 to 1000 kaishdintuia per year. 
His duties are not e.vtctly defined but he may have been 
entiusted witli the special task of breaking ungovernable 
elephants and horres {avidhfyu-hattyaSvarohana-sawarthah, 
Ganupati Sastri). The Sumafiflqphala-antti mentions haitlia- 
roha and aaadruhi amongst skilled workmen of the times. 
Under the Adhyakahaa was placed the entiie civil service 
consisting of suboidinate officers or They were a 

regular feature of the Maur}an administration icfcried to 
both in the Asokan Edicts (K. E. Ill) and the Arthaadatra (II. 
5, aarvddJdkaratii'ahu yukti'payukfa-tatpurualidTidm). Panini’s 
mention of both the Adhyakahaa and Yuktaa points to the 
fact that these officers had become parts of the adminis¬ 
trative system a few centuries before Kautilya. 

PSnini mentions some other subordinate officers, f. </. 
ffopahi, cowherds ; tantipdla, goatherds ; and yavapala, guards 
of barley fields {Go-tanti-yovam pale, VI.2.78). Tantipdla is 
mentioned also in the VirStaparva (XI.8) having other pdla 
officers working under him. The Pdlaa of Pantni {Pale, 
VI.2.78) form a class of officers, of whom Kautilya mentions 
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Ttadipala, dravyapala, vmapala, nagavanapala, antapala, durga- 
pala, and the Mahahharata refers to tabhapala (Adi., 222.16), 
in addition to gopBla and tantipdla, known .nlso to Panini. 
The Sasa jataka refers to khettapala and Khcttagopaha {JM., 
III.54) and the Sthachamma Jataka to klieltarakkhakd, those 
watching barley and rice fields (II.l 10), which corresponds 
to Panini’s yavapaia. Later we get viharapala, aramapdda 
and dhammapala in the Buddhist tradition. 

As specific instances of Yukta officers the Kaiikd 
mentions go-»ankhya and aiva tankhya who acted as census 
officers of royal cattle and horses and whose business it was 
to register their number, age and branding marks. Details 
of such a census of royal cattle held in the kingdom of 
Duryodhana occur in the Ghoshayatiiparva (Vanaparva, 
chs. 239-‘10). 

Kthetrakara, an officer for surveying fields, and lipikara, 
a scribe (III.2.21, with the variant form lil-ikara, were both 
subordinate officials known in the Mauryan administration 
also. 

DUTA —The Duta or emissary was named after the name 
of the country to which be was deputed [Tad-gachchhati 
paihidutayoh, IV.3.85). The term pratifhkasha also denoted 
a messenger (VI.1.152). Couriers were called 
(in.2.21), corresponding to jahgharika of Kautilya {Arth. 
ll.l, p. 46). Pan ini refers to a special term yaujanika, to 
denote a courier travelling one yojana (yajanam gachehfuiti, 
V.1.74), to which Katyayana adds yaujanaiatika i.e. a 
courier who is deputed on an errand of a hundred ycganat. 
This is in complete agreement with Kaujilya who refers to 
the speed of Mauryan courier service in terms of the distances 
they travelled from one yojana to a hundred y<gana»‘ The 
remuneration prescribed was ten pamt for each yojana tra¬ 
velled up to 10 r/iy'anag, and thereafter twice.as much in a 
rising scale from eleven to one hundred yojarm {Arth., V.S, 
p. 248). A similar courier service was maintained in 
Acbaemenian Iran, under king Xerxes and other emperors 
almost contemporaneous with PSnini’s time. 
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The message delivered orally by a duta was called 
vaehiha {V3aho vyShritarthayam, V.4.35), and the action 
taken on it karmana {Tad-yuktat karmannn, V.4.36; vaehikam 
frulva tatlmva yat-karma kriyate, KMxka). Panini refers to 
an officer called kartii-kara (III.2.21), an obscure word 
unrecorded in literature, but in Pali karta denoted the 
king’s agent or messenger (Stede, Pali., Diet., Jat., VI.259, 
etc.), whence the person who selected or appointed him 
must have been so called. 

AKltANDA —Panini mentions special couriers called 
akrandlhi (IV.4.38), deputed on an akranda {akrandam dlia- 
vati). The KaSika takes it as a place of moaning or suffer¬ 
ing {artayana) which docs not make sense. Kautilya 
defines akranda as a friendly king in the rear of the vijiyishu 
{Arth. 11.62, p. 31.) Kulluka on JHanu VII.207 explains the 
word clearly saying that a hostile king in the rear was 
called panhniyraha and a friendly king m the rear who 
would act as a countercheck to the enemy at the back was 
known as akranda (§5nti, 61 19). Thus a messenger deputed 
to an akranda king was called akrandika. 

One who considered himself strong enough to proceed 
against an enemy, because of his secure position in the 
political Mandala, was called abhyamitrtya or abhyamitrina 
{abhyamitram alanyamt, V,2.17). 

IDEALS OF ADMINISTRATION-The ideal of the 
State was good government (murajya). Good government 
means state under a king (raja), after whom it was called 
rajanvan (Rajanvan laurajye, VIII.2.14)- This points to the 
theory advocated both in Kauplya and in the Jatakaa, 
according to which the institution of kingship emerged out 
of the people's desire to escape from the miseries attendant 
on 'no government’ (the state of mattya-nyaya). The people 
decided to elect a king, and thus making themselves raja¬ 
nvan they realised the condition of peaceful society. The 
evils of kingless society arajadea ra»htra are described in 
the epics (cf. Ayodhyakan<Ja, ch, 67 ; Santiparva, ch. 68). 
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FUJSfOTXONS OF GOV ERN3IFJXT—The successful 
working of government in a monarchy depends on the 
qualities and personal character of the king and his niinis- 
teis. Training of the king in disciplined life was termed 
Vainayilca (V.4.34). This is exactly the term used by 
Kiintllya who deals with the liaining of princes in the 
chapter called Vinayadhikarika fie considers Vinaya as 
the foundation of successful governance. 

The Vinayadi gana includes important leims relating to 
a vaiiety of goveinmentul f-unctions of which the following 
maybe noted: (1) Samgika, that which appertains to 
Smmy^is or established contractual relationships ; (2) 
Sdmaydeltdrika, the subject of customary law oi visage—the 
term forms the subject of a Section in the ArthaSdstra 
(Book V, Sec. 5)—and as stated by Apastamba was the 
basis of dkar’iia {Athdtah santuyacharikati dhannaii vyltkhyd- 
iydmah, Hindu Polity, II. lOU); (3) Auiiayika, eveiything 
concerning ways .and menns [Arth. II.10, p. 74), Vydvahdrika 
transaction of law; (4) Atyayika urgent business, mentioned 
both by Kautilv’a (1.15, p 29) and Asoka (R. lii. \d) ,as 
already seen, which lequired immediate attention of the 
king and his ministers ; (5) k>\imii.tkar»hik.i, problems of 

development ; (6) Sdmpradanika, affairs relating to loyal 
charities; (7) Anpaeharika, Slate ceremonial; (8) Samdeharika, 
the business of correct procedure. Obviously the author 
of the Gam-patlia is here in touch with living tradition 
boriowing these terms from actual administration. 

MISOELLANBOUS PETAILS—We have already noticed 
the maintenance of Civil List with respect to the allowance 
of the king’s household, ministerial staff and other govern¬ 
ment servants. Paniiii, according to the requirements of 
grammar, mentions only a few names, e.g., the Chief Queen, 
mother of princes and some of their personal attendants 
(IV.4.48), but that should be taken as part of a regular 
system which is deliberated in the Arthamstra. Salaried staff 
is termed by Panini as vaitanika (IV. 4. 12). We learn from 
the {MahahJiarata that salary was disbursed on a monthly 
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basis (SabbSparva, 61.22). Pataujali also lefers to bhritaka 
mcisa, or month as tbe unit of time for payment of wages 
(II. 275), and hhntya-hliaratiiya or wages of employees {Bhof 
shya, I. 370). The term A:ama«i^a (V. 1. lOO) indicated effi¬ 
ciency arising out of adequately lemunerated work, as 
noted by Kauhlya {etavata karmanya hhavanti, Arth. V. 3, 
p. 247). Hribery is referred (o (V. 1. 47) ; e. y. work for 
which a sum of rupees five was paid as bribe (upada) was 
called pa^tehaka. The KdHka mentions the amounts of such 
bribes running up to a hundred or a thousand rupees. 
Rcfcicnce is also made to the fabrication of accounts, 
avastara (HI. 3. 120), a term also known to the Arthaiastra 
with icferencc to corruption pievailing in government offices 
{Arth., II. 8, p. 65) which resulted in the embezzlement of 
government money {koia-kehaya). 

Secret means employed in the espionage office were 
called upuniKhaf., a pejorative .sense of the riginal word 
Up.iHi»had which denoted occult or mystic doctrine (1.4.79), 
Kaut.ilya uses Aupinhhadihim in the same sense Artha., 
XV). The iidiiptiofi of such third degree methods was 
termed upanhliatkritya. The Gani-patlui (IV. 4. 12) also 
mentions aupiinUhadikt, a spy making his living by secret 
means calld upunishut {upmUhadi jiviti). In this connection 
attention may be drawn to the term vishya which according 
to Pan ini rlciioted a person marked out for administering 
poison {vtshena vadhyah, IV. 4.91). This refers to the nefari¬ 
ous practice of ra$addli, who formed a branch of the secret 
service {Artha., I. 12, p. 21 ; V. 3, 248). 

SOUnous OF REVENUE —Panini makes a general refe¬ 
rence to sources of revenue as aya-athdna; the object of the 
Butra is to teach that the name of the revenue is derived 
from the name of the source producing that income {Tha- 
gUyaBthSnehhyah, IV. 3.75). It appears that in the account 
registers maintained for revenue receipts income was 
entered according to its source. For example, Patanjali 
mentions iaulkika, revenue derived from toll-taxes (cf. saulka^ 
salika in Kssika ); gcmlmiJca, forest plantations; Spanika, 
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market-places {IV, 2.104. 13 ; II, 295); to which the Kasika 
adds Skarika, income from mines. Panini himself refers to 
the payment of imposts called »MZ7fa, (V. 1-47). Toll-tax 
was described in terms of its amount, e. g. panehaka, goods 
on which a toll of rupees five was paid {tad asmin Sulkah 
dtyate, V. 1. 47). 

Specific mention is made of munciika, or income 
derived from excise {SwidikadibJtyo'n IV. 3.76). Kautiiya 
states that the excise department was maintained as a State 
monopoly. Special regulations'are given there to control 
the revenue from drinking booths. Sundika was the name 
of distilling plant, so called from the elongated condenser 
tube {iundikd) attached to the pot. Several specimens of 
them have been found at Tuksbasila from Kusharia levels. 

In the Su^ikadi gana we find reference to other heads 
of income, as platforms {sthandila), probably let out in 
marketplaces, wells (udapam), stone quarries {upala), ferries 
(tJrtha), land {hhumi), grasses (trina) and dry leaves (parrta), 
the last two items indicating to what limits the sources of 
revenue were exploited. Even now, contracts in respect of 
forest produce are given by government for collection of 
leaves, weeds and grasses. 

SPECIAL TAXES IN PASTERN INDIA —is a 
provision in tutra VI. 3. 10 to regulate the names of certain 
special taxes in the eastern parts of India {{KaranSmni elia 
Praeham halddau). Four examples are given by the KdHka: 
(1) Sapnianak, a levy of one iStta coin (this coin is known 
from two gutrat of Panini and was 4qual to one-eighth of a 
Satamana) realised per kitchen or household; (2) Mukufe- 
kSrshapanam, one karsliapana coin per capita {mukufa); (3) 
Dfighadimashakah, one mathaka coin collected from each 
band-mill in a family ; (4) Hale-dvipddika and RaU-tripadi- 
ka, an imposit of two or three pada coins on each hala or 
plough-measures of land. These appear to have been 
customary levies imposed by the king on special occasions 
to meet emergent expenditure. Some of these taxes in 
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modern terms are pag (per bead), tag (per adult or poll- 
tax), hSr (per plough), etc.. It may be noted that Panini 
does not name them by the usual word kara for ‘tax,’ but 
they were known by the more emphatic word kara. 
Panini mentions a special class of officers named Kara- 
iara (III. 2.21), who, it appears, were entrusted with the 
raising of these taxes. The SamaHfta-phala Sutta mentions 
an officer called Kara karaka (ll. 38). 

ACCOUNT INCr—Q-aifana was the term used for accounting, 
and vigamna for discharge of accounts (I. 3.36). The 
Supei intendent of accounts (gamnika) and the clerks 
{karmika) are mentioned by Kauplya in connection with 
the annual audit by the Accounts Office (Arth. II. 7. p. 64), 
In the AthtMhyayt these two officers arc mentioned in the 
Oam-patha, karanika in IV. 2.116 and karmika in V, 2. 116. 
Falsihcation of accounts was called ava»t3ra (III. 3.120). 
The KMiket reveals the importance of the Heads of the 
Accounts Office (ganaka$) when it refers to them as con¬ 
trolling all other officers from their desks in the accounts 
{TUhthantonwaiati ganakak, III. 2.126). 


27 



Ch, VII, Section 3. Law AND JUSTICE 

PHARMA AND NTATA—The word Dhartm in Panini 
has a two-fold meaning, firstly an act of religious merit, 

one who performs dJiarma is called dharmika (IV. 4. 
41) ; secondly it means custom or usage as in $iUra 
IV. 4.92, according to which an act which does not 
deviate from djiartna or usage is called dharmya {dkarmad- 
anapeta)- Panini refers to payments fixed by long usage 
as dharmya (IV. 4.47 ; IV. 2.65). This second meaning of 
dharma crystallised in the earliest law, of which the oldest 
compilations were known as Dharmatutraa- Apastamba 
commences his work with the statement : Athatah $ama- 
ySeharikSn Dharman vydkhyatyamah I>h. S., 1. 1.1)> 

‘We shall now propound Pharmat or laws based on cus¬ 
tom.’ Pharma as a subject of study had been developed 
under the Vedic Charanat from before the time of PSnini, 
who refers to this subject in the sutra Charattelhyo Pharma- 
vat (IV, 2.46), showing that the Vedic schools possessed 
distinctive texts dealing with Pharma, which were none 
else than the PharmaaUras, Katyayana explains it (IV. 
3.120.11) by saying that a Charana had two-fold texts ; 
(1) Amnaya or sacred tradition compiled as religious 
canon, and (2) Pharma or customary law compiled from 
actual life. 

Panini takes Nyaya as alhresha, non-deviation from 
traditional practice (III. 3.37). Ayi action in accordance 
with custom or usage was called nyayya (IV. 4.92), which 
was analogous to dharmya. 

COURT —Matters concerning Civil LaW' were termed VyS- 
vaharika (V. 4,34, Vinaydtdi gana). Pharma-pati, master of 
law, also occurs in a gana (IV. 1.84). The arbitrator chosen 
by the parties to a dispute was called ttheya (I. 3.23, vivSda- 
pada-nirneta, JCSsikS). The plaintiff or complainant was 
known as (III.2.I42) or parivSdaka (III.2.146). A 
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witness was tUktht, whom PSnini defines as one who is an 
‘eye-witness’ {SSkthSd drathjari tamjfiayam, V.2.91). Later 
on these who possessed hearsay evidence were also called 
tahthl (Samak$ha~darSanat »dk»hi ; sravandd-vd, VithnudhoT’ 
moUara, VIII.13). According to the sutra SvSmigvarat etc. 
(II.3.39) a witness was named according to the transaction 
or object in connection with which he was an eye-witness 
e.y. a witness in relation to cows was called go-idk»hl, and 
his evidence would be of use only on that particular point 
in the complaint. 

The practice of administering oaths to witnesses was 
also known, Sutra V.4.66, Satydd-aSapxthe, prescribes a 
two-fold linguistic formation from the word tatya : (1) tatya- 
karoti was used in connection with the payment of earnest 
money to settle a bargain ; (2) tatyaih k%roti was used in 
connection with the taking of oath. Mann informs us that 
this form of oath was reserved for witnesses of the BrSh- 
mana caste {tatye.na iipayed vipram, VIII.l 13), For example, 
it was enough for a Brahmana to declare solemnly : ‘I shall 
state the truth’, and then to proceed with his evidence. 
The form of the oath for other castes was different and of 
a more materialistic nature. This nice distinction known 
to Pai.nni must have been developed in the Dharim»iitra$, 
whence the traditon came down to the Smritis. 

A surety was called pratibhu in relation to the loan for 
which he was bound as surety (II.3.39 ; III.2.179). 

CIVIL LAW —Of the various items of VyavahSra, only in¬ 
heritance is referred to in the giitrag. One who inherits is 
called dSyada, and the property which he inherits dayadya 
{Bayadyam daydde VI.2.5). The dSyada was designated 
according to the object in which he had beneficiary interest, 
e.g. if of several claiments one had an interest in cows, he 
alone was called go^ddyada (II.3.39). 

A co-sharer is referred to as amiaka, i.e , entitled to a 
share in the property (Amsaik hSrh V.2.69 ; cf, Manu, IX., 
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150-53 for division of amms). The force of the suffix in the 
word harin (Uvaaydke ninth) would make amSaka an heir 
with legal sanction. Both d&yada and aima are technical 
terms known to the Dharmatutrat (cf. Vamhtla Dh.S., 17. 
25 ; 17. 48,49, 51, 52). 

CBIMINAL LAW —Crime was called »aha»ihya <1.3.32)* 
Various forms of crime are referred to eg. theft {iteya, V.l. 
125), robbery 111.2.155) and way-laying {paripan- 

iham cha tishthati, IV.4.36). ‘ The word aikagarika means a 
thief, who waits for an opportunity to entei a house when 
lonely. Buddhist texts use the term in a different sense, 
i.e., n monk who begged his food from one house only. In 
the Majjhima Nikaya Gautama describes himself as an 
ekSgarika, dvyagarika and saptagdrika (Mab&sihan3da 
Suttanta). 

Various forms of the use of .'defamatory language and 
of expressing censure are given. 

Punishment both by way of fines and physical torture 
is mentioned. The former was called danda, as in tutra 
V.4,2 which regulates the expression for indicating the 
amount of fine, e.g. a fine of two pdda coins was mentioned 
as dvipadikam danditak ; similarly dvisatikSm dxnditah, a fine 
of 200 kdrthdpanat. An accused adjudged for punishment 
was called dandya (V.1.66, dandam arhati ; cf. YSska, II.2 
referring to one fit for clubbing and called mugalyd). 
Mutilation of limbs was called ekkeda, and the criminal so 
punished chhaidika (V.1.64). Capital punishment was 
iindictrehehheda (V.l.65). Heinous crimes as infanticide and 
murder {kumdra-ghdta, tirtha-ghata, II1.2.51) are mentioned ; 
so also destroying an embryo {hhraunahatyd, VI.4.174), and 
killing a BrShmana (Brahmahd, III.2.87). Kautilya was in 
favour of stern administration of criminal justice and 
mentions uchehheda or death (11.13, p. 87) and ehheda or 
mutilation of limbs as punishments for serious crimes 
IV.ll, p. 229). 



Ch. VII, Section 4. ARMY 


FOUR-FOLD DIVISION —The organisation of the army 
as known to Panini was based on the traditional four-fold 
division, via. infantry, chariots, horses and elephants. 
These were known as nenSnga, or limbs of the army (II.4.2; 
cf. hattyarohah ratUnah »adina»eha padStayaSoha, Udyoga- 
parva, 30.25). There is a grammatical rule saying that the 
names of army-divisions when compounded take singular 
number, e.g. a combination of charioteers and horsemen was 
called rathikaivaroham ; and of the former and foot-soldiers 
ns rathikapSdatam. The compounds must have bad their 
origin from the prescribed grouping of these different units 
for the purpose of military operations. An infantry 
division was called padati (VI.3.52). Special mention is 
made of the infantry units organised in the Salva country 
dV.2.135). As against the padJti soldiers or footmen were 
the mounted ones called sadi (V^I.2.41; cf. aadi-padati-yi'cnam, 
Bhishmaparva, 60.20). Papini makes special mention of 
dromedary riders or camel corps (Uihfra-iadi, VI.2.40). 
Mule and camel corps together are referred to as uthfra- 
varni (V1.2 40). Army was sometimes named in terms of 
caste, e.y. Brahmana-sena. a Brahmana battalion [KaHka on 
11.4.25). 

A big army required, besides its fighting services, a 
hierarchy of civil officers to manage its organisation, e. g. 
clerks, accountants and men in charge of supply. The 
accountants in charge of infantry and chariots are named 
as pattigattaka and ratha-ganaka with a special suffiK to 
denote their functions in connection with military accounts 
(V. 1.129, Udgatraii gam). Pfitana is obviously mentioned 
as a Vedic word in pritanathat (VIII.3.109). 

FIGHTING- SERVIOHS —Tho array to be effective must 
be properly manned aad officered. A cavalry commander 
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was called gSvapaii (IV.1.84). The commander of the army 
as a whole was tenSpati, whose rank according to Kau^ilya 
was one of the highest in the realm mentioned along with 
the chief-minister and the crown-prince in the civil list. An 
ordinary soldier who served in the army was known as 
tainika or sainya (IV.4.45). A soldier with a marching 
army or bound for field operations was distinguished as 
tenScliara (1II.2.17). The principle underlying the nomen¬ 
clature of the various classes of fighting forces was the 
same as found at present in such words as musketeers, 
lancers, riflemen, etc. Panini says that the fighter is 
named after the weapon which he wields {Praharamni, IV. 
4.57), e.g. atika (swordsman), prStaka (lancer), dhanusJika 
(bowman). He makes special reference to those fighting 
with a battle-axe (parasvadhika, IV.4.58), and spear {idJctika, 
IV.4.59). Patanjali says that in forming the names of 
armed persons no s.ufi&x is necessary, for example kunta 
would denote both a lance and a lancer (cf. kUntan pravega- 
ya, 11.218). Amazonian soldiers also seem to be known, 
as sakttkl, yathttkl, mentioned by Patanjali (11.209), but 
since neither PSnini nor KStyayana makes provision for 
the addition of female suffix after ikak, it is doubtful if the 
institution of women warriors was known before the 
Mauryan period. Kautilya mentions them in connection 
with the emperor’s palace-guards {striganair-dhanvihhil}, 
Arth, 1.20, p. 12), and it is possible that it was an inno¬ 
vation of Chandragupta. Special mention is made of 
contingents of armoured soldiers organised ns kavaehika 
units (kavachinam tamuhali, IV.2.41). Kavaehahara, ‘one who 
wears the coat of mail', was a terfn denoting the age at 
which a youth was admitted to arms (III.2.10). The 
armour seems to have become a part of regular military 
uniform for which a special root {tamvarmayati, 1II.1.25, 
dons the armour) had come into use. 

PARIS KAND A —According to Panini the word was pro- 
Dounced as paritkanda in the PrEcbya-Bbarata reign 
(Kunt-PaHeJiSla), and partthkmda elsewhere (VIIL 3.75). 
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The word occurs in the VrStya hymn of the AtJiarvaveda 
(XV. 2. 6, et. ttq.) denoting in the dual, the two footmen 
running beside a chariot {Vedie Index, I. 497). The MahS' 
bharata also refers to footmen protecting the wheels of a 
chariot on either side {ratJiSnam eJiakra-rdkihSieha, Bhlshma* 
parva, 18.16). The Greeks also found them as forming 
part of the full equipment of a chariot in the Indian army 
in the fourth century B.C. It is said of war-chariots that 
each of them ‘was drawn by four horses and carried six 
men, of whom two were shield-bearers, two archers posted 
on each side of the chariot, and the other two, charioteers, 
as well as men-at-arms, for when the fighting was at 
close-quarters they dropped the reins and burled dart after 
dart against the enemy.’ (McCrindle, Alexander » Invation^ 
p. 260). The two shield-bearers correspond to the two foot¬ 
men running by the side of the wheels, and called chakra- 
raksha or paritkanda. 

ARMS —The general term for weapons is praharana (IV. 4. 
57), also mentioned in the Arthaiatira. Of names of wea¬ 
pons mention is made of bow (dhanush, III. 2. 21), spear 
{gakti, IV. 4. 59), battle-axe (parcJvadha, IV. 4. 58), long and 
short lances (Aa«a and katfdari. V. 3. 90 ; hraeva katu^ katu- 
tarl; kasuriti aaktirayudhavishesa uchyate, KaSikd), a special 
kind of missile called heti (III. 3.97), and sword (a«i; also 
called kauktheyaka from its scabbard or kukihi, IV. 2. 96). 
Short lances were effectively used in ancient cavalry units 
of the Scythians and Parlhians both on their advancing and 
retreating tactics. In the army led by Xerxes against Hellas, 
the GandhSrians are described by Herodotus as bearing 
short spears, which seem to have been k&iutari (Raychau- 
dhuri, Pdit. Hitt., 1950, p. 242). A bow was also called 
kSrmuka, which Pipini derives from karnum or action in the 
field (V. 1. 103). S3yana derives it from krimuka, name 
of a tree (Satapatha, VI. G. 2. 11). According to Kautilya 
a karmuka bow was made of the wood of tala or palmyra 
tree (Arth., IL 10, p. 102). This agrees with PSpini who 
also refers to a bow made of tala, and itself called fSZa 
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{Taiai dkanuthi,!^. Z. \^2,tMam dhanuTi', also mentioned 
in the MahabhSrata ialamaifam dhanuh). Pa^iini mentions a 
specially big kind of bow called mahethvata (VI. 2. 38). 
According to Kan^ilya a bow was equal to five cubits or 
seven and a half feet (Arth., X. 5, p. 372). This appears to 
have been the size of the big bows called mahethvata in 
Panini and known much earlier. The Indian soldiers under 
Puru in the battle of the Vitasta are stated by the Greeks 
to have used long bows, one end of which rested on the 
ground and was held by the archer’s foot, who shot with its 
string long and heavy arrows with such force as no breast¬ 
plate could withstand. 

The arrows were fitted with barbs (patra) to ninkc 
them strike with deadlier effect. Panini refers to the use 
of barbed arrows (tapatra), causing extreme pain (Sapafra- 
nithpatrSd ativyathane, V. 4. 61). This is confirmed by the 
account of Plutarch of the arrow with which Alexander 
was wounded in the fortress of the Malloi {Malavat). He 
also gives the measurement of the baib : ‘An archer let fly 
an arrow which transfiexd his cuirass and pierced to the 
bones around his breast and there stuck fast, the shaft as 
it projected from the wound aggravating the pain (cf. 
PSnini’s while the iron of the baib measured 

foui fingers in breadth and five in length’. (McCrindle, 
Alexander, 1901, p. 207). 

ABT of WAB —The Ayudhajtvint were warrior tribes or¬ 
ganised on a military basis into Sanghat, occupying mostly 
Vahtka or the Panjab. Their members were known as rtyu- 
dAiya, ‘making a living by the profession of arms' [Ayudhena 
fivati, IV. 4. 14). We know that these soldiers put up the 
stoutest resistance against the Greeks in the fourth century 
B.C. The Asvakayanas of MasakSvatl and the Malavas, 
all constituted the finest soldiery, which ex¬ 

torted the admiration of the foreigners. The Kshudrakas 
.and the MSlavas {(Gana-pStha of IV. 2,45), we are informed 
by KStySyana, pooled their military strength in a confederate 
.army called the Kthauiraka-Malavl Sena. The foot-soldiers 
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(padati) of the Salva country have been especially noted 
<1V. 2,135). 

Pftpini also refers to military sports or tournaments 
{praharana-krldS, IV. 2.57), in which young men partici¬ 
pated for display of archery and swordsmanship. Pat^ini 
states that the names of battles were derived from a two¬ 
fold factor, viz. the names of combatants [yoddhri) and 
the objective {prat/<^ana) for which they fought (IV. 2.56). 
The JCSAikS cites ahbnala, a battle fought by the Ahimala 
soldiers (ahimal& yoddharo’sya aamgramaiya) ; sydndanaiva, 
fight by contingents of chariots and horses ; Saubhadra and 
Gaurimitra, a battle for the sake of Subhadra and Gauri- 
mitra. Attacking with an army was termed abhishenayati 
(III. 1.25 ; VIII, 3.65); enc'nchng pamhemyati ; and retreat¬ 
ing pradrSva (III. 3.27). 

ANJJSaTIKA —F'apini refers to AnuSatika (VII. 3 20), who 
was an officer of the Commissariat, according to the 
Sukranlti. He was an assistant of the Satanika, or com- 
rnaiidiint of 100 soldiers. 5 footmen were placed under a 
Pattipala, 30 under a Gaulmika, and 100 under a Satanika 
(Sukra, (II. 140). The Anuhtika looked to army stoies and 
recruitment.* 


1. €I*nF: I 



Ch. VII, Part 2. REPUBLICS IN PANINI 

Section 5. POLITICAL SANGHA OR GANA 

JANAPADA AND JANAPADINS—Th& country was 
divided into Janapadat demarcated from one another by 
boundaries (Janapada-tadavadhyoicha, IV. 2.124). In Panini 
Jampada stands for country, and Janapadin for its citizens. 
The derivative meaning of the term Janapada points to the 
early stage of land-talcing by the Jana tor a settled way 
of life. This process of the first settlement on land had 
completed its final stage prior to the time of PSnini. The 
Jampadat which were originally named after the peoples 
settled in them, dropped their tribal significance and 
figured as territorial units or regions. Panini testifies to 
this process (SUrakanda, I. 2.51-57) by stating that the 
names of the Janapaiat did not take after their original 
settlers, but were then current as independent proper 
names for territorial units. He even goes to the extent of 
arguing that if the derivative meaning of such geogra¬ 
phical names as Pancbala was insisted upon, there might 
be cases in which with the disappearance of the derivative 
cause, the name of the country itself formed on that basis 
should disappear (Lv.h yogaprakhyanSt, 1.2 54 ; Yoga-pramane 
eha tadabhave darsanam syat, I. 2 55). This appears to be 
only a rational attempt to meet the views of extreme 
etymologists ; it does not mean that in Panini’s time the 
essential relationship between thts Jampadat and the 
Janapadin rulers had in any way weakened. We find 
that Panini later on makes that relationship a real basis 
for bis tUrat. For example, the tutra, Janapade lup- 
(IV. 2.SI) alludes to the name of a Janapada derived 
from its inhabitants but without any extra afix. More¬ 
over, we find from FSinini’s own statement than in 
the majority of the ancient Janapada* their original 
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Ksbatriya settlers still held sway and the political power 
was concentrated in their bands. 

In this connection ifttra IV. 1. 168, Janapada-sabdit 
hthatriyad-afl, is important. Grammatically it teaches that 
the affix afl comes in the sense of descendant after a word 
•which is both the name of a country and a Ksbatriya tribe. 
Here the identity of the Janapadas and the powerful 
Ksbatriya clans settled there is repeated. These ruling 
Kshatriyas inhabiting the Janapadat were, as we are 
informed by Katyayana, governed by two-fold constitutions ; 
some were monarchies and others were Sanyhat or republics 
(kahatriyad-ekarjat tangha-pratiihedhartham, IV. 1.168.1). As 
monarchical states, Panini mentions the following; Salveya, 
GSndharl, Magadha, Kalinga, Suramasa, Kosala, Ajada,. 
Kuru, Salva, Pratyagratha, Kalakula, Asmaka, Kamboja, 
Avanti and Kunti. Besides these names included in the 
tutrat, there might be others which were implied in Panini's 
rules, of which PataSjali mentions Videha, PunchSla, Anga, 
Dai va, Nipa, SauvTra and Ambashtha, the latter two being 
mentioned in the Aabtadhyayi in a different context. The 
kings who ruled over these Janapadat weie Kshatriyas^ 
and the same word denoted both a descendant of the 
Kshatriyas, t.e., a citizen and their king [Kt'hatriya-tamana^ 
iabdat janapadat taiya rdtjanyapatyavat, IV. 1.168.3). For 
example, Panchala was the name of a Ksbatriya descendant 
of the Panchala tribe and also of the king of that Janapada. 
Similarly, Puliohalah in the plural was the name of the 
country as well as the name of the Ksbatriya clan. 
Although a Janapada consisted of other castes also besides 
the ruling Ksbatriya caste, still the political sovereignty 
was in the hands of the dominant Ksbatriya clan who bad 
founded that Janapada. This was a fact so patently 
recognized that KStySyana questions the advisability of 
including the word Ksbatriya in tutra IV.1.168. His point 
is that only the descendants of the ruling Ksbatriya tribe 
were designated by the aptUya denoting suffix added after 
the name of a Janapada {Kthatriya-grahananarthakye ekoktam„ 
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IV.l.168.2). PataSjnli definitely states thul such words as 
Kthaudrakya and MMavya denoted only a member of tbe 
Kshatriya caste, and not other sections of the population, 
such as the labourers or slaves living there (11.269). No 
doubt, there were BrShmanas and other castes also inhabit¬ 
ing these Janapadoi, but the political power was centred in 
the hands of the Kshatriyas, and only in exceptional cases 
■of any other caste. 

fUANGHA —We have seen above that KStySyana takes 
Sangha as a form of government distinct from Ekaraja, where 
sovereignty vested in one (ekadhina), and not in the many 
as in the Sangha (ganddlum)> This meaning is also borne 
out by the rules of Papini. Panini speaks of Sangha as a 
generic term, applied to the following. Firstly, Sangha 
means ‘a multitude’, as in the expression gramga-pam-sangha, 
a herd of domestic cattle. In the same sense it is also 
applied to a multitude of human beings. Secondly, a 
Sangha was a term for a Nikdya, which is defined by PSnini 
as a corporate body where the distinction of upper and 
lower does not exist (Sanghe ehanauttaradharge, 111.3,42). 
This applied to a religious Sangha functioning as a frater¬ 
nity without distinctions of high {ttttara) and low (adhara). 
Thirdly, there is the »utra, Samgh-odghau gana prammiayoh 
(IIf.3.86), which speaks of the political Sangha technically 
known as Oana. Sangha and Ga»a were used as synonymous 
words for a republic. Panini speaks of the Yandheyas as a 
Sangha, whereas they refer to themselves as a Gaiux on their 
coins, albeit in the post-P3ninian period. 

THE RELIGIOUS SAmHA^F&mrn mentions the reli- 
gious Sangha as Nikaya, as we have seen. The religious 
Sangha was a perfect copy of the political model except in 
-one important respect. We shall presently see that in the 
Kshatriya tribes organised as Scmghat, the political power 
vested in the hands of those families which were eligible for 
regular coronation {abhitheka-mangala) and consecrated to 
rulership by that ceremony (Mithikia-va^yat). OthM 
•castes in the Q^ta did not share the political power, although 
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they owed allegiance to the Janapada and the JanapadiM 
(IV.3.100). This distinction between castes did not obtain 
in the sphere of religious Sangha based on equality. In fact^ 
the different orders in the religious Sangha or Church were 
known as Nileayae, of which the Buddhist Sangha in course 
of time developed eighteen. Not only Buddha, but other 
religious teachers who were his contemporaries, e.g. Purana 
Kassapa, Makkhali Gosala, and others have been called 
Sanghino, heads of Sanghat, Oanino, heads of Oana» and 
QanSchariyo, teachers of Gam$. The Sangha spirit in 
PSniiii’s time had influenced every sphere of public life, 
political, economic, religious, social and educational. Like 
the political Sangha», even Ootra» and Charanai had their 
anka and laksfiam, 



Ch. VII, Section 6. GANA POLITY 


RAJ ANY A TEE RULING CASTE IN A (?4y^-The 

term Rajanya denoted the Kshatriya descendants of a r^’a, 
whereas the others were called rSjana (IV.1.137. For 
example, in the Andhaka-Vrishrii Sangha, only some members 
bore the title rSjanyat as the descendants of Svapbalaka, 
Chaitraka, §ini and Vasudeva, whereas others like the Dvai- 
pyas (inhabitants of the islands near the sea-coast) and 
HimSyanas did not have that status although they too 
belonged to that SaAgha (Vl.2.34; Andhaka-Vfithnayah ete 
na tu rajanySh). The Ka»ika defines rajanya as ahhiskikta- 
vamya Kshatriyas, i.e., leaders of families consecrated to 
rulership. It appears from this that not all the members of 
a Samgha were entitled to exercise political power, which 
was the privilege of only the governing class. It appears 
that the descendants of the poineer Kshatriyas who had 
settled on land and founded the Jampada state, treated 
political sovereignty privilege which was transmitted in 
their families from generation to generation. In spite of the 
growth of population in a Janapada, the centre of power was 
not altered and the main authority continued to vest in 
Kshatriya hands. These Kshatriyas in a SaAgha bore the 
title raja which was applied to the head of each family who 
represented his ktda in the Scmgha assembly. The consti¬ 
tutional practice in the Sabhaparva (grike grihe hi rajanah, 
14.2) had reference to this feature of Sangha polity, the 
opposite of which was a Samraf government {samraj-iahdo hi 
hritsnabhak). Kautilya speaks of Sanghat as raja-iahd- 
opajivinah {Arth.Xl.l, p. ili), i.e., ‘those whose members 
bore the title raja. The Lichchhuvis are said to have 
comprised 7,707 r^ant living in VesSli and it is stated in 
the Lalita-vittara that each one of them thought; ‘I am 
king, I am king,’ (Ekaika eva manyate aham raja ohm- 
r^jeti), P3pini mentions the Vrijis, of whose confederation 
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the Lichcbbavis formed part. There is a reference in 
the JStakai to the Lichchhavi rulers consecrated to ruler- 
ship by sprinkling sacred water on them (cf. VetMi-nagare 
Gana-rajokulanSm Miteka-maAgala-pokkharam, Jat., IV. 148). 
A similar custom prevailed amongst the abhithikta-vamsya’ 
rSjea^yM of the Andhaka-Vrishnis and other Sanghai, which 
justihed their designation abhishikhta va/ftSya. 

KULA —The phrase Gana-rajakula used in connection with 
the Sangha of the Vrijis shows that the political Sangha 
called Oana was composed of various rajakvlat or royal 
families and that the beads of these rSjakulat constituted 
the governing body of that 0am. This is confirmed by the 
Mab&bharata which says that the members of a Oam were 
equals of one another in respect of birth and family (JSty3 
eha iadrisaJi tarve kulena toAmM-taiha, Ssntiparva, 107.30). 
Kautilya also states that hula was the unit of a Sangha. 

The kida basis of the tribes appears to be vitally con¬ 
nected with a number of PSninian »utrai dealing with 
gotrapatya and yuvan descendants. Apart from those names 
which were Rishi gatra$ Panini also includes a number of 
tribal names in the lists dealt with in the OotrSpatya 
chapter. The need for distingui.shing the ^o«ra-descendant 
from the ywrian-descendants should be understood clearly. 
In fact in the social as well as the political’ sphere, the 
family was the unit of representation, which was exercised 
through the head of each family, called Kula-Vriddha 
{§5ntiparva, 107.27). In grammatical literature, PSnini 
refers to him as Vriddha (I. 2. 65), which was a pre-P5ni- 
nian term for Ootra {Vriddha-Sabdah p&rvaeharya-tamjHa 
gotrasya, Kmika ; also Pataftjali, I. 248 on 8utra I. 2. 68 ; 
KStySyana IV. 1. 90,5). Panini in his grammar substituted 
Vriddha mostly by Ootra, stating that all the descendants 
of an ancestor in a family except the son of the founder 
were called Ootra (Apedyam pawtra-prabhriti gotram, IV. 
1. 162). During his life-time the eldest male member who 
represented the family was the Ootra and the junior mem¬ 
bers were called Fut'an. Papini also uses a third term, vuc. 
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Vantspa, to designate him; this also appears to be a pre> 
Paninian »amjfl5 incidentally retained (IV. 1. 163). Each 
individual was given his personal name and a Ootra name. 
The latter came in for special attention by the grammarians 
owing to its importance in social and political life. Accord¬ 
ing to Panini only one member in the family at a time was 
to retain the title Ootra, the rest were called Tuvan. This 
implies that only one person, usually the eldest male 
member, represented his Kula on all important occasions 
and functions. 

The family basis of Oana polity pieserved the heredi¬ 
tary character of its rulership vesting in the same families. 
The number and names of these families comprising the 
ruling class were carefully preserved as in the case of the 
Lichchhavis whose number is stated to be 7,707 in Pali lite¬ 
rature. In the capital of the Cheta state mention is made 
of 60,000 khaitiyat all of whom were styled rajano {Jat., 
VI. 511), and must have represented so many Kshatriya 
members constituting that State. The craze for constituting 
new republics had reached its climax in the Vahika country 
and north-west India where clans consisting of as many 
as one hundred families only organized themselves as Oatw, 
as in the case of the hundred sons of Savitri establishing 
themselves as a Kshatriya clan under the name of Savitrh 
putrat with the title raja applied to each one of them 
(Vanaparva, 297. 5h; Karnaparva, V.49; and Panini in 
the Damanyadi group, V. 3. 116), 

BHAKTI —Panini takes bhakti to denote loyalty of the 
citizen to the State whether a kingdom or a republic, i.e. 
of the Janapadint to their Janapada (»utra IV.3.100, Janapa- 
dinSm janapadavat tarvam, etc.). The KaSikS mentions, as 
examples of this kind of bhafeti or civic loyalty, (1) Angaha 
jampado bhaktiratya), (2) Vdngaka, (3) Sauhmaka, 
(4) Paundr^a, (3) Madraka and (6) Vjijika. 

We may also consider such terms as Sraughne^t 
MSthuraJ^t one owning loyalty (bhakti) to the township of 
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Srughna or Mathura, as indicative of the civic devotion 
of a citizen to his city. Such formations as Praekya-tapta- 
tamab, *a PrSchya for 7 years,’ Q-3ndh3ri-Bapta‘fama^, ‘a 
GSndhari for 7 years' {Dvigau prama^, VI. 2.12, as explain* 
ed by the KaSika) indicate citizenship acquired by domicile 
for stated periods. 

PARTY SYSTEM —Panini refers to dmindva denoting 
two rival parties, and to vyutkramana denoting their 
rivalry for power (VIII. 1.15). The KaSika explains it as 
the division of members into parties sitting separately in 
the House {dvivarga-famhandhena pritkagavaithita dvandvam 
vyutkranta ityuehyante, VIII. 1.15). There were three terms 
to denote a party-member, viz. (1) vargya (IV. 3.45), (2) gri- 
hya, and (5) pakthya (III. 1.119). Vagga as a technical term 
of the Samgha vocabulary had the same Pariinian meaning 
and denoted a party, as shown by the Buddha’s teaching 
(BukliS saffighaita Bamaggl...neva Bhikkave vaggena Barngha- 
kammam katavyam, MahSvagga). The Party was named 
after its Leader (Vargya-dayaltelia, (VI. 2.131), e. g. Vasu- 
deva-vargya, VaBudeva-pakBhya, Arjuna-vargya, Arjuna-pak- 
Bhya. Division of members out of allegiance to their 
respective parties was termed vyoBraya (V. 4.48 ; nana- 
paksha-BamSiraya). This was indicated by a special linguistic 
formation, i, e. Dev3 Arjunato'bhavan, 'the Devas ranged 
themselves on the side of Arjuna’ and Adityah Karnato’- 
bhamn, ‘the Adityas ranged themselves on the side of 
Karna.' The existence of party-system in the working of 
the QanaB is especially mentioned in the case of the 
Andhaka-Vrishni Saiigha (VI. 2.34). Patanjali in com¬ 
menting on KStySyana IV. 2.104.11 mentions the party of 
VSsudeva and that of Akrura. 

EXECUTIVE —In BiUra V. 1.58, PSriini refers to the nume¬ 
rical strength of a Sangha which Patanjali explains as 
consisting of five, ten, or twenty members (paHchakah, 
dttiakah, vin^akah Bangha^, V. 1.58 and S9). In Biitra V. 
1.60, he speaks of a varga ewnprising five members called 
28 
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paHehad-varga or patohaka-varffa, and of another varya 
comprising ten members and named daiad-varga or dasaha- 
varga (PaSehad dasatau varge va). This seems to refer to the 
Executive of a Sangha, 

In the Antagadadasao, recounting the subjects ruled by 
Krishna Vasndeva at Dvaravati, reference is made to the 
ten principal Dalai has headed by Samudravijaya {Samudda- 
vijaya-pamokhanan da»anham Pofaranafn^, and to five Mab5- 
viras with Baladeva as their leader (P. L. Vaidya’s edition 
of Antagadakaiao, p. 4). -The Dasarhas were a clan forming 
part of the Andbaka-Vrishni SangTia ; a reference to ten 
of them with a Leader implies an Executive Body corres¬ 
ponding to the Dasaha Sarhgha of Patarijuli on Panini’s 
rule. Similarly the reference to Baladeva and his four 
deputies constituting the Pancha-MahlvTras corresponds 
to the Inner Group called Vafiehuka Sangha. The Malta- 
vagga (IX. 4.1) also speaks of five kinds of Sanghai, namely, 
those which had a Varga of four, five, ten, twenty or more 
members. 

The tutra Paflchad daaatau varge vd (V.1.60) is of deeper 
significance. Varga here means quorum, or minimum number. 
It is stated in the Mahdvagga (V. 13.2) that the Buddha 
vested the power of upaeampadd by means of a regular pro¬ 
cess, in the Sangha or the whole body of Bhikkhus ; but 
in the outlying localities {pachantima janapada IX. 4.1), 
where the requisite number of monks was not available 
(Avanti Dakkhinapatho appahhikkhuko hoti), the quorum for 
initiation was to be ten [na una daea-vaggena upammpddetabbo, 
1.31.2) and for other matters five {paHoha vagga gam). 
This was permitting vagga-hammatd in place of eangha- 
kammatd and interdicting the practice of duvagya and tivagga 
gana». The Paninian terms paHehad-varga and daiad-varga 
seem to have reference to such a contingency. 

VOTING —Vote is termed chhandae in the Athfadhydyt (IV. 
4.93). Decisions reached as a result of voting [ChhandatOt 
nirmite) were called ehhandasya (IV. 4.93). We read in thie 
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Telapatta Jatdka that the ministers and the citizens of 
TakshasilS decided to elect the Bodhisattva as their king 
with one vote {Atha tahhe amaeieha eha nagarS aha ekaeheJiha- 
ndS hutva, JStaka, 1.399). 

QUOBUM~T\xe idea of quorum was known. Panini refers 
to gana-titha as the person whose attendance completes the 
OaHa [Galiya pHramh, V,2.52 ; similarly sangliatithah and 
pugatithab). The rule of quorum was strictly observed. The 
Mahavagga refers to a gana-puraka who acted as the ‘whip’ 
to secure a complete quorum (111.3.6). 

STATE EMBLEyiS—Ahkn and Lakahcma. As mentioned 
in Sutra IV.3.127 [SanghankalakshaHeshv-afi-yaH'iflam 
a Samghn had its ahka and lakshina. The lakskana denoted 
the heraldic symbols or marks of a Samgha which they 
employed on their coins, seals and banners, etc. PSnini him¬ 
self refers to symliols marked on cattle as lakthinj. On the 
tribal coins wc liud a great variety of symbols and these 
represent the hkthanis of the SiiihfJiat which issued them. 
The Mahahhrirata takes aiika as a synonym of lahshana in 
describing the census {Sinarana) of the royal cattle by 
branding them with proper maiks (Vanaparva, 2-10.5). Hut 
in Paniiii’s siitj-a, anka seems to stand for the legend adopted 
by the States, like MMavanSm jay th, or Taulhey i-ganasya 
Jayah, as found on their coins. Lakshana is the same as 
ISftchhana at heraldic crest of later Sanskrit. 

JAY A — In the satra, Jayah kiranxm (VI.1.202) Panini refers 
tojaya as a technical term implying an instrument of victory 
(gayanti teneti jayah, Kaiika),'N\iXc\t'fis.s distinguished from 
the other word jaya denoting victory by an acute accent on 
its initial vowel. This term is fouad on many Oana coins 
and must be interpreted in the new light received from 
Panini’ rule. For example, the formula Yaudheya-ganasya 
jayah on the coins of the Yaudheya republic, profclairas the 
coin as the symbol of Yaudheya authority. The issuing 
of coins was an exclusive prerogative of their sovereignty 
.over that territory. 
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JTUBHAJlVI SANQJlAS —Panini refers to a number erf 
Sanghaa as Syudhajmn (V.3.114-U7), meaning those who 
lived by the profession of arms. In autra IV.4.14, Ayudhaeli- 
chha eha, one who earns his living by means of arms (ayu~ 
dhena jlvati) is called ayudhtya or ayndhika. Kautilya 
refers to two kinds of janapadaa, (1) ayudhiya-praya/t (ex* 
plined as ayudhajlvi-Kshatriyadi-praehirah), those mostly 
comprising soldiers, and (2) Srtni-prayah comprising guilds 
of craftsmen, traders and agriculturists (VII, 1), The foimer 
(and also his aaatropoglvina) correspond to PSnini’s ayudhajlrl 
Sar>ghaa, which were the same as the yodhsjlvaa of Pali 
literature. 

FOUB KINDS OF ATUDffAJlVlNS-Far^im classified 
bis material of the ayudhajivin Sanghaa under several heads, 
viz. (1) Sanghaa in VShika (V.3.114); (2) of Parvala (IV.3.91) 
or mountainous country ; (3) Pugaa organised under their 
Gh-amanl Into some form of <5any7ia government (V.3.112) ; 
and lastly (4) Vrdtaa living by depradation and violence 
(V.3,113 ; V.2.21), and having only a semblance of SaAgha. 
The most advanced ayudhajivin Sanghaa belonged to the 
Vahika country (V.3.114), which comprised the region 
from the Indus to the Peas and the Sutlej (Karnaparva, 
44.7; Hindu Polity, 1.34). These were the Yaudfaeyas, 
Kshudrakas, Malavas, etc. 

MOUNTAINEERS —A very important group of martial 
Sanghaa comprised those occupying Parvat or some 
mountainous region in the north-west. According to the true 
import of Panini’s rule, those whose ancestors once lived in 
the Parvata region continued to retain their original appel¬ 
lation of the ancestral homeland (ahhijana), although for 
the time^ being they might have migrated elsewhere 
{Ayudhajlvihhyaaehhah parvede, IV. 3. 91 ; ao'aySbhijana iti 
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vartate, KaiikS). Evidently this Parvata region must have 
been outside the plains of the Vahika country, which brings 
us to the highlands of north-west as the home-land of the 
Syudhajivitu. The Kasiha mentions the Hridgoliyat of 
Hridgola, probably Hi-lo of Yuan Chwang (modern Hidda 
south of Jalalabad) ; Andhakai>artiyak of Andbakavarts, 
perhaps Andkhui, a district in the north-east of Afghanistan 
(Imp, Qaa., Afghanistan, p. 80), and Rohitagiriyas of 
Rohitagiri, which last is important as reminiscent of Roha, 
old name of Afghanistan. All this portion of the country 
is up to the present day peopled by hardy and warlike 
mountaineers. The Markandeya Parana refers to mountain- 
dwellers (parvataWayinah) of the west, including such 
names as the NihSraa (Nigrahara of Vayti, same as Nega- 
rahSra or Jalalabad where Hridgola or Hidda is situated) 
and the Haihsamargas (modern Hunza in the north of 
Dardistan). Thus the country of the mountaineers exten¬ 
ded from Kashmir to Afghanistan and most of the people 
settled in these mountains and their valleys were of the 
ayudhajivin class. The Bhishmaparva especially mentions 
the Girigahvaras, dwellers of mountain caves, ns a people 
of the north-west (Bhishmaparva, 9.68; cf. PratiehyS^ 
Parvatiydh, Udyoga, 30,24) and this epithet appropriately 
applies to the tribes of the north-west. They were the 
same as the tanghah girieharinak and girigahvaravatinah 
(Dronaparva, 93.48). Arrian mentions these mountainous 
Indians as fighting in the army of Darius against Alexander 
at Arbela {Anabcaii, III, 8.3-6). It was these Parvatlya 
Ayudhajivins that offered stout resistance to Alexander 
in Bactria and GandhSra. The approximate location of 
these Parvatiyas should be sought for in the region of the 
Hindukush on both sides of it. Roha, of medieval geogra¬ 
phers, Rohitagiri of Panini, the ten mandalat of Lobita 
(Sabha, 24.16) and Rohitagiriyas of the Kaiika, all together 
point to the mountainous regions of central and north¬ 
east Afghanistan as being the ParwOa country, which name 
survives in Kohistan. We may now form a clear concep¬ 
tion of the geographical distribution of the three types ^ 
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Sanffhai in Panini; (1) the Ayudhajivint of Vahika from the 
Indus upto the Beas and the Sutlej, of whom a special 
group occupying the inountainous Kangra region was called 
Trigarta-Shaththa (V.5.116); (2) Pugat, under the leader¬ 
ship of gramanie, settled on the right bank of the Indus 
(SindhukviSSrita gramaniyah, SabhSparva, 32.9), correspond¬ 
ing in all probability to the present day “Tribal Area” to 
the west of the Indus : (3) Parvatlyas, or the Highlanders 
of Afghanistan and the Hindukush, who included also the 
tribes of Dardistan. These contained many living only 
in the Vrdta stage of existence. It is evident that the 
Sanghas in the innermost belt were the best organised of 
all and lived in a higher stage of civilization owing to 
Aryan contact and proximity and those in the outlying parts 
were much less civilised. 

PCQA and VllATA —The Vahika land and the Parvata 
country were reeking with ayudhajivin tribes governed by 
constitutions of different types. The highest form of 
government evolved amongst them was the Sangha. Under 
the Sangha polity also there weie several stages of develop¬ 
ment. Some were only aristocratic oligaichies ; otheis 
were of the Rajanya variety whose descendants are to be 
seen most likely in the Kanas of the Panjab Hill States; 
and still others were politically so well organised as to 
associate the whole Janapada with the sovereign right of 
issuing coins. 

But besides Sangha there were other elementary forms 
of democratic institutions in existence amongst those 
ayudhaJJvins, three of which as Sr<ni, Puga and Vrdta are 
particularly noteworthy. The word Sreni possessed a 
political significance also as shown by the expression NtJia- 
triya-sreni found in the Art.haia$tra for a class of VartQ- 
iaitropcytvim. The Mahabhdrata also knows of Sreni as a. 
political institution. It mentions Srenit fighting on the side 
of Duryodhaiia {Sremyo hahudhoirdk tamiapatahiganUoh* 
ye, Karnaparva, V,40). These must be corporations of 
fightiirg Kshatriyas. Panini’s mn II, 1. 59, 
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dayah kritadibhih, shows the political development at 
work among the Ayudhctflvin peoples organising them¬ 
selves into new Srenit and Puga*. Bands of Syudhjlvin 
warriors were coming under the general influence of poli¬ 
tical awakening and emerging into organised political life. 
The linguistic formation such as ^renayah srenayah kjitSh 
Srenikritdh points to these new political developments. 
Similarly Puga-hhutah, (apugah p^ga bhutah, ‘those who 
were not organised as ptign became so organised’), and 
Eka-hhatali, ‘tribes organising themselves as one political 
unit under a common ruler’ (ekadhina) or king. 

PUO-A—Puga was less developed than a regular ayudhjtvl 
Sangha, but better o/ganised than a Vrata. The KankS 
makes Piiga a species of Sangha composed of members of 
different castes without any regular occupation, but pro¬ 
bably of a peaceful character intent on earning money 
{ndnd-jStiga aniyalaviittnyo arthakama-pradhanak Sanghdk 
Piigah, ^.3.112). Panini mentions along with/SawyAa 
and Gana in connection with a quorum, the member whose 
presence imparted to the Puga its completeness being 
mentioned as Pugatitha (p^gatya puramk, V.2.52) This 
shows that the method of deliberation prevailing in the 
Puga was similar to that in the well organised Sanghat 
and Oanas. 

Grdmant Constitution of Pugas. Sutra V. 3. 112 is 
important as throwing light on the nature and constitution 
of Pugas. It shows that Pugas derived their names in 
two ways; some were named after their Leader or Oramani, 
and some from other circumstances {PugatlAyo'gramani- 
purvat, V. 3. 112). The KaHka mentions Lohadbvaja, 
Chataka and Sibi as Pugas whose names were not derived 
from those of their leaders. But Devadattaka and Yajna- 
dattaka are given as typical names of Pugas called after 
the name of their QrSmam (Sa eshath grSmanJk, V. 2. 78), 
Thus those who recognised Devadatta as their Grllmaifl 
were called Pevadattakah. This fact is significant, as wc 
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know that the organisation o( a corporate band of persons 
under one leader is still the prevailing cvrstom in the North* 
West. Many of the Pathan tribes or khelt are named 
after their ancestral leaders corresponding to ancient 
Oraminlt. Isazai, Usufzai, both living on the banks of 
the Indus, are names of this type. The name of the Piiga 
as derived from its original Qramani founder continued 
later on through generations. 

According to the Anguttara NiTeaya (PTS ed-, III. 76) 
there were 6ve noble careers open to youngmen of 
arestocratic birth, in which Piiga-yramum is different from 
grama graniint. The former was the object of Panini’s 
tvUra V.2.78, Sa eaham gramanih. 

The association of Poga with G-ratnanl in Paruni’s 
tiitra points to their definite geographical area. We are 
told in the MaltShharata that the warlike Oramanlyaa, i. e. 
clans named after their gramani*, lived on the banks of 
the Indus and they fought against Nakula in his we.stern 
campaign [Sindhu-kulairita ye eha Gaamamya mahshalah, 
Sabhiparva, 29.5). We may thus locate the Paga type of 
Sanghat organised under Qramant leaders in the tribal area 
to the west of the Indus. Panini names some of these 
war-like tribes of the North-West P'rontier, e. g. Asani 
{Par$vadi group, V. 3. 117) perhaps, Shinwaris with their 
parent-stock of the KStshbuns, to be identified with 
KSrshapanas in the same^ai^; the Apritas or Aparltas (IV. 
2.53), same as Greek Ayarytai, \Camb, Hist , p. 339), modern 
Afridis- The Pathans are an ancient people, settled in their 
original homeland, the country of Vedic Paktbas, or Pukteys 
(country Paktyike) mentioned as being in the north-west 
of India by Herodotus {Ved. Ind., I. 464), from which 
Pakhtun is derived. Several ancient Sanskrit names in 
the ganat correspond to names of these clans, e. g, the 
Pavindas (ASvadi gana, IV. 1. 110) corresponding to modern 
Powindas settled in the Gomal valley, armed tribesmen 
formerly occupying the Wana plain {N. W. F. P, Qaa., p. 
253), and the Vinavyas (Nuiadi group, IV, 1. 99; people 
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of the Vanayu country), corresponding to the people of the 
wide open WanS Valley in the north of Gomal river. 

These clans (Pugat) are still governed by their Council 
of Elders, which according to the Frontier Crimes Regu* 
lation has a determining voice in the adjudication of 
criminal cases, and which represents survivals of the old 
form of SaAgha government which obtained amongst them. 

Kumara'Pugat. In tiUra VI.2.28 there is a reference 
to Youth Orgnaisations of these Ptigat, with the prefix 
kumara added to their names eg., Kumara Chatakallf, 
J^umara-Lohadhvajah, JCum3ra-Bal3hakah, ICumara-Jimutah 
{Kasika). These must have been organised under the 
auspices of their parent body or the Elders. KauUlya also 
mentions these two divisions as Samghamukhgae and 
KumSrakas distinctly existing inside Satiglia organizations 
(Artli., XI.1, p. 378). It is clear that the terms kumara and 
tamghamukhga correspond to what PSnini hus designated as 
the guvan members and vnddfiai. Both the Tuvan and 
Vrddha members of each family received social and political 
recognition in the Kula as well as the Samyha. 

VM/fTA —The Vrafas were bands of war-like roving 
aboriginal tribes, with whom the Aiyans came into conflict. 
The liigveda refers to the Aryan heroes as vratatakah (VI. 
75.y). From PSnini it appears that the Vratat lived in 
an elementary stage of Sangha government. The KSsikS 
defines Vrdta as a Sangha living by violence {uttedha-jlvinal^ 
$angha vratak, V.5.115). PSnini refers to Vrata in a two¬ 
fold sense, the other being depredation or physical violence 
by which those people made a living (Fratena jivati, V.2. 
21), from which they were known as VrStinas, This was 
the general name given them by Ldtyayana also. According 
to Weber they were non-Brahmanical western tribes 
comprised of yaudhae or warriors (Weber, p. 78; 

Vedie Index, 11.344, agrees with this). Since PSnini’s time 
np to now the predatory habits (uttedha) of these tribes 
have continued. For example, the Zakkakhel clan of the 
Afridis are notorious as the most active bands of thieves on 
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the Frontier (N.W.F.P. Gaz., p. 236), The KSsikS explains 
vrata as physical violence, and the word utiedha used 
there corresponds to prasedha of the LUtyayam SratUozutra 
used for the Vratyas {Vratyah pra*edhamana yanti, Vni.6.7 ; 
commentary, loham atedhantah prasayantaf})- The object of 
tutra V.3.H3 {yrata-chpliatlorastriyam) is to regulate the 
formation of the names of Vrata» of which the Kasika cites 
two examples, viz., Kapotapahah and Vrlhimatdh. The 
Mahahharata regards the Darvabhisaras and Darads as 
Vratas (Dronaparva, 93.41 ; Vulgate). 

VJi^TAS=aVItATFAS~Tbe Vrafat seems to have been 
the same as Vrdtyas (cf. Sayana explaining vrata of Taipdya 
XVII.1.5; as vrStyammudayaj. The SrautasiHrat give 

details regarding Vrdtyas as to their modes of life, belong¬ 
ings and dress. They are said to have used a kind of 
very small wagon covered with a plank for seat and useful 
for driving along trackless p.alhs {vipatha ; a]^ phalakdsttrm, 
from which Hindi phirak a dialectical word still current), 
a stringless bow not using airows but ptobably shng balls 
or pellets, bellow like skin quivers {hlmtrd or kaldpa) as 
used by the Sakas, a silver disc round neck, goat-skin or 
postin (Svika), tilted cornate turban, and a kind of cloth 
woven with black thread (rdsah krithna daSa>k kadru, 
Kdtydyana Sr., XXI.131), or of a different colour, but 
fringed with streaks of strong black colour (XXI.135) and 
called kadru {krishna-sfUrotam tat-kadrvdkhyam, com.) 
Panini’s reference to Taifila-kadrS, (VI 2.42) is very likely to 
the kadru cloth of the Taitila country. Kautilya mentions 
Taitila as a breed of horses which from its association with 
other names of north-western countries as Kambhoja, 
Sindhu, BahlTka, Sauvira and VSnSyu (Wana Valley) 
should be taken as being imported from north-west India 
{Arth, 11.30, p. 133). This gives an indication of the place 
of origin of the Taitila-kadrii, if the rendering of kadrii as. 
the name of a fabric in use amongst the Vrdtyas be correct. 

The Vrdtyas were more backward in their political' 
organisation than the Piiyas. They were subordinate to a 
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leader distinguished by his Hi$hka ornament of silver {niihk& 
rSjatah, Katyayana, XXI. 138 ; Vedic Index 11.344). Like 
the /’Ugas, their leader also seems to have been called a 
Oramant (V.3.112). In the Santyutta Nikaya, a yodajiva gamani 
discourses with the Buddha (IV. 308-09). From bis talk it 
appears that there were many old ach3rya» among them 
who themselves being soldiers held out to those dying in 
action the hope of becoming one with the Saranjita Devas 
(the gods of “Passionate Delight," 2). P. P. N., II. 1068). 
This agrees with the description of the Latyayam Sr. 
which draws a distinction between the yaudhae (warriors) 
and the arhantt or teachers or priests wearing red turbans, 
(cf. Patnnjali’s lohltothnzshah ritvijah, Bhathya, I. 1. 27; I. 86; 
also Kat. Sr., XXII. 3.15). 

VBATY A-STOMAS —Earnest attempts were made to- 
reclaim these people to the Aryan fold by the performance 
of some, easy rituals called VrStya Hoim, considered ade¬ 
quate to purify them (mrijanah yanti, Kat. Sr., AXll. 4.26), 
to put an end to their stigma (vratyattomeneiltva vratya- 
hhavad virameyuh, ib., XXII. 4.29), and to entitle them to 
social intercourse {vyayaharya bTiavanti, ib. XXII. 4.30). It 
is possible that the converted Vratyus who had been 
admitted to the BrShmana or Kshatriya fold were spoken 
of as Brahmam-kritah, and Kehatriyakritah, expressions 
read along with Sreni-kritah, Puga-ktitah, etc. in the Sren- 
yadi gana (II. 1.59). 

These social formations indicate a vigorous movement 
to absorb in the Hindu society elements that were at one 
time outside the Aryan pail. In Panini’s time social move¬ 
ments of this type were in brisk operation as evidenced 
by certain words in the AthtadhySyl. Sometimes even 
after the transition of a particular people from fhe Vrata 
stage to that of a SaAgha. pockets of Vrata soldiery 
continued to exist. This was true of the Andhaka-Vrisbni 
Sangha, about which Krishna says that ‘contingents, 18,000 
strong, are organised still as VrStM in our Kula organi- 
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nation’ (athfadasa nahairSni vratanam santi nah kule, Sabbs* 
parva, 13.55). 

FOUEFOLD VRATYA-STOMAS—Ths VrStya-stoma 
ritual was made an extremely simple affair, allowing much 
latitude to its performer. Naturally the Fratas could not 
been expected to handle elaborate ritual. It is therefore 
laid down that the Vr5tya-stoma sacrifice can be performed 
in ordinary fire {laukika agni„ com. on KM I. 1.14), and 
with such ingredients as could be obtained in each locality 
\yathadravye janapade, tft.-XXII. 2.29). One can easily 
perceive that the four kinds of Vr5tya>stomas were pres¬ 
cribed for corresponding elements of the VraCa population : 

(1) For cultural leaders in Vratya society (vrdtya- 
yamiya ye iampadayeyu/t, Kat., XXII. 4.3). These were the 
same as are designated aeharyat in the Sarhgutta Nikaya 
(cited above). The Mahabharata refers to them as Vratyas 
holding a ladle, i. e. performing rituals for the Vratya 
community truva pragrahano vratyah, Udyogaparva, 35.41). 

(2) For those who actually lived by violence, (called 
nindita and niHamta (Kat., XXII. 44), corresponding to the 
utiedha-jivins of grammatical literature. 

(3) For youngsters {tritiyana kanish^hah, Kat , XXII. 
4.5; =Yuvanah\ who had not yet developed criminal 
■habits. We are at once reminded of Panini VI. 2.28 
referring to Kumara Piiga. This shows two things, viz. 
existence of juvenile groups amongst the Vratyas, and 
similarity in the political texture of PUgag and Vratat as 
crude Sahgha organisations. 

(4) The last VrStya-stoma converted the elderly mem- 
bers of a Vratya community, jyeshthah (Kdt., XXII. 4.6) 
also called sthavira (XXII. 4.7), corresponding to what 
Panini calls Vriddha in distinction to the Yuvan members 
in the families. It is thus clear that this four-fold progra¬ 
mme aimed at working on more than one front at a time to 
accelerate the process of Aryanisation of the Vratya ele¬ 
ments in the population. 
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AYTJDEAJlVI SANQHAS—Y^mm mentioned the 
dhajtvi Sanghas by name in tUrai V.3.115-17 and in the 
three gana» of these »Mra», Damangadi, Parivadi and Faw- 
dheyadi. The chapter opens with a reference to such Sanghat 
in the Vshika country, the cradle-land of martial tribes 
who cultivated military art as a way of life. Mostly they 
were Kshatriyas. But autra V.3.114 {Jgudkajivl-sanghaft- 
Hyad Vahtheahva-BrShmana-RSjanyat) shows that some of 
them were BrShmanas also, e-g. the GopSlavas, and others 
called Rajanyas, which most likely correspond to those 
Hill States whose ruling classes designate themselves at 
present as Ranas. The Sslnnkayanas are stated by the 
Kdaikd to have belonged to the Rajanya class, and they 
seem to be an ancient community, as even Patanjali 
mentions them by the name of Triha (V.1.58; 11.352), 
probably on account of their League of Three States (on 
the analogy of Rhashtha as applied to the League of Six 
Trigartas, V.3.116).' 

NAMES OF SANG NAS IN THE SOTEAS~The follow¬ 
ing dyudhjivt Sanghaa are mentioned in the autrai : 

1. Kriha (V.3 115). An individual member of this 
Sangha was called VSrkenya, and the whole Sangha Vrika. 
This name standing alone in the aMra with a suffix peculiar 
from the rest is hitherto untraced. It is stated to be 
agudhajivin, but not necessarily associated with Vahika. It 
should probably be identified with Varkana, the Old- 
Persian form in the Behistun inscription of Darius, 
mentioned along with PSrthava or the Partfaians [Behitiun 
/m., Col. II.1.16). There is a striking similarity between 
Sanskrit and Old-Persian forms of the name, e.g. V5rkanya 
equal to Vsrkana in the singular number, and Vrikah equal 
to Varka. in the plural as in the expression Sakd-Hauma- 
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Varka. The country of the Vrikas seems to have been 
the same as Hyrcaiiia laying to the north of Parthia and 
on the eastern corner of the Caspian (mod. Persian Gur^an, 
from vrika=gurg, in the valley of the river of that name in 
the fertile district of Astarabad (5a?yana Studies, p. 251; 
^nc. Br., 17. 5661. The Persians distinguished the Varkas 
and in fact all the northern warlike equestrian people as 
Sacas (Persepolis Tomb Insc., Saha para-daraia). The name 
Vrika was known throughout the north-west as shown by its 
derivatives found in the several languages near P5nini*s 
homeland, e.g. Ishkashml- wr.ih, Yidgha leurk, tvurg, etc. 
The title Hakanapati or Barkanapati, the chief of Varkanas, 
is applied to a §aka governor of Mathura who was asso¬ 
ciated with the foundation and repair of the Uevakula of 
Wima Kadphises {J.lt.A.S., 1924, 402 ; J.B.O.li.S., XVI, 

258), whom Jayaswal identified as a Hyrcanian Saka. 
Panini’s acquaintance with a branch of the Sakas is not 
surprising, since he uses the Saka word kantha meaning 
^town’ in six siitras- The Sakas were a very ancient race 
referred to in the Old-Persian inscriptions of Darius and 
settled both in SakasthSna and on the borders of Parthia 
which were connected with Bhahlika and Gandhara, 
Kalylyana also has the expression Saka-Parthava in a 
vdrttika showing that in the fourth century B.C, he knew 
of the Sakas and the Parthians, probably by way of 
■commerce, previous to their political invasions. The Virks 
are also a section of the Jats in the Punjab, who originally 
seem to have been Scythians. 

2. Ddmani (V.3.116). There is a strong resemblance 
djetween the name of this Sanglia and a powerful warlike 
tribe still known as Damani and settled in the north-western 
portion of Baluchistan known as Chagai laying to the south 
■of the Chagai Hills (Imp, Gaa., Vol. X, p. 117). 

3. Trigarta-SImhtha (V.3.116), the League of the Six 
Trigartas, Trigarta stands for ‘Three Valley’s, viz., those of 
■the rivers Ravi, Beas and Sutlej. The Trigartas repre¬ 
sented a second cluster mountainous Sangku being counted 
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amongst Parvaiairayimh {MSrk. Purina, 57.57), along 
with the Nihlras, Dkrvas, Karna-Pravaranas, etc. who 
formed the north-western group. In earlier times this 
region, as now, was split up into a number of States. The 
Kaiika mentions the Six Members of this Confederacy as 
follows:— 

(1) Kaundoparatha, (2) Dandaki, (3) Kraushtaki, (4) 
jalamani, (5) Brahmagupta and (6) Janaki. 

These are not identified. Brahmagupta may be 
Bhramor. janakis are mentioned as helpmates of king 
Susanna of Trigarta (Adi., 61.17 ; Udyoga, 417). 

4. Yaudheya (V.Z.\ 17). Panini’s refrence to Yaudhe- 
yas is the eailiest known. The Yaudheyas have a long 
histoiy as shown by their inscriptions and coins of different 
ages, and were existing upto the time of Samudragupta. 
Their coins are found in the East Panjab and all over the 
country between the Sutlej and the Jumna, covering a 
period of about four centuries, 2nd century B.C. to 2nd 
century A.D. The Mahibharata mentions Rohitaka as the 
capital of the Bahudhanyaka country, where a mint-site 
of the Yaudheyas of BahudhSnyaka was found by the 
late Dr. Birbal Sahni. Sunet mentioned as Saunetra by 
Panini was a centre of the Yaudheyas where their coins, 
moulds and sealings have been found. The Yaudheyas 
do not seem to have come into conflict with Alexander, 
since they are not named by the Greek writers. The 
Johiya Rajputs who are found on the banks of the Sutlej 
along the Bahawalpur frontier may be identified as their 
modern descendants (,A.S.E., XIV., p. 114). 

5. /Vsu (V.3.117). The whole tribe was^ called P(W- 
savab, and a single member Pdrsava. The Parsus may be 
identified with the Persians. The Parsus are also known 
to Vedic literature {Rigveda, VIII.6 46) where Ludwig and 
Weber identify them with the Persians. Keith discussing 
PSriini’s reference to the Parsus proposes the same identifi¬ 
cation and thinks ‘that the Indians and Iranians were early 
connected’ (Fed., Ind I, 505). 
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GandhSra, PSnini’s homeland, and PSrsa, both occur 
as names of two provinces in the Behistun Inscription, 
brought under the common sovereignty of Darius (521-486 
B.C.)i which promoted their mutual intercourse: P3nini 
knows GEndhari as a kingdom (IV.1,169), It seems that 
soon after the death of Darius GandhSra became indepdent, 
as would appear from the manner of its mention by PSnini 
as an indepdent janapada, Pamni’s PaHava i? neaier to 
the Old-Persian form Parsa (cf. the Behistun Inscription) 
denoting both the country and its inhabitants, and king 
Darius calls himself a Parsa, Parsahya pusa, ‘Persian, son 
of a Persian’ (Susa inscription, J.A.O.S., 51.222), 

Baudhsyana also mentions the GandhSris along with 
the Sparsus amongst western peoples (BaudhSyana Sr,, 18. 
44, p. 397; Vedia Index, II. 489). 

ATUPHAJlVl SANGBAS IN^ THE GAIS'A-PATHA — 
The three gams, Damanyadi, Parhadi and Faudheyadi give 
some more names of Ayudhajlvi Sanghas : 

1. Damanyadi yrottp (V.3.116), The names which 
are supported both by the coinmentaiy on Chandra and the 
Kasika are Aulapi, Audki, Acbyutanti (or Achyutadanti), 
Kakadanti, Sarvaseni, Bindu, Tulabha [Kaiiha Ulabha), 
Maunj3yana and Sivitrlputra. Of these only the Savitil- 
putras are mentioned in the Mahabharata (Vanaparva, 297, 
58; Karnaparva, V.49) and should be located in the Punjab 
adjacent to the Usinaras. The SSrvasenis (also Kasika, 
Vlll. 1. 5; VI, 2. 33; cf. Bhishmaparva, 10,59) seem to be a 
branch of the Sarvasenas mentioned in the Sandikadi gana 
(IV, 3, 92), like Gandhari-Gandhara, SSlva-Salveya, As 
pointed out by Przyluski kara in Madrakira meant ‘army’ 
or ‘troops’, being an Old-Iranian word. It is the same 
as Skt. sena {ante, p, 57). The Madrakaras were a division 
of the Salvas (IV;1.173); In medieval tradition the Salvas 
were known as Karakukshlyas (Hemachandra Abhi’ 
dhSnaehintdmani, IV. 23), a significant name derived from 
their territory containing rich pockets of kSrat or 
soldiery. This is just the idea of Sarvaseni also. 
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and it appears that this was the region of north Rajasthan, 
where we have already located the Salvas (ante, p. 55), 
This is confirmed by the Kaiika counting it amongst 
three rainless areas, via. Trigarta, Sauvira and S3rvaseni. 
(iTSirirr VIII. 1.5 ; VI,2.33). iMaunjayana (V.3.116 ; IV.I. 
99) seems to be Munjan in the Upper Oxus region, the 
home of the Ghulcha dialect called Munjani (cf. Maufijayanl 
in IV.I 73 gana). The Baijavapis seem to be a genuine 
reading in the yam, being included in the commentary on 
Chandra also The name occurs in the RaivatakMi (IV, 
3.131) and Sutahyamadi yana (IV.2.80', and is mentioned 
in the Bhashya (11.4.81 ; 1.496), Charaka (1.1.10), and the 
Satapatha (XIV.5.5 20, Baijavapayana). 

2. Panvadi (V.3.117). There are twelve names in 
this yana common to both Chandra and KaHikB, only the 
name Visala is new in the KdUka and may be an inter¬ 
polation. The first three names Parsu, Kakshas and Asura 
are mentioned by Patanjali as forming part of this yana 
and must be names of actual peoples and not mythical 
{Bhaihya, 11.270). The following is the full list of the 
Sanghai in this group. 

(1) BaliUka. Identified with Balkh in the extreme 
north of Afghanistan, which must have been organised as 
an ayudhajtvt Sangha in PSnini’s time. It was reckoned as 
a satrapy of the empire of Darius, a little before Panini’s 
time. 

(2) Aaura. It is a generic name but in this case may 
be identified with the name of the Assyrians, whose country 
formed part of the Persian empire in the fifth century 
B.C. and is mentioned in the Behistun inscription as Old- 
Persian AthurS, and in Susian as A$;mra> 

(3) PisSaha, literally, a people who were consumers of 
raw flesh. Grierson has conclusively shown that the 
inhabitants of the North-Western Frontier, i.e„ of Gilgit, 
Chitral and Kafiristan, were of PisScha tribe, were canni- 
balismi eating raw flesh, once prevailed and he also 
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observes that in the south of the Kafir country, round 
about Laghman, are the Pashai Kafirs whom Dr. Hoernle 
proposed to identify with Plsacha as a phonetically sound 
equation (PisScha, J.B AS., 1950, pp. 285-85). Discussing 
the question “Who were the Pisachas ?", he comes to 
the conclusion that they were originally a real people, 
probably of Aryan origin, who inhabited the north-west of 
India and the neighbouring parts of the Himalayas, and 
were closely connected with the Khasas, Nagas, and 
Yakshas. Pargiter agieeing with Grierson’s identification 
of the Pisachas has observed that ‘there can be no reason¬ 
able doubt that their character as demons or goblins was 
a later preversion of their real nature’1912, p. 
712). The existence of the Paisachi Prakrit is so well 
attested to by literary refciences that there can be no 
reasonable doubt about its speakers being leal human beings. 

(4) Jlah^as. By adding the (j« suffix in a pleonastic 
sense (svartAe) prescribed by this very (ultra (V.i.l 17) we 
get the word form liaktliasa. They also appear to have 
been an actual people, probably of the north-west group 
und of the same racial character as the Pisachas. The 
Rakshasas, Nagas and the Pisachas fight also in the 
Bharata war on both sides (Pargiter, T.R AS., 1908, p. 
331). We find an important tribe named RakshSnis settled 
in Chagai district of North Baluchistan {Imp. Gas., X. 117). 

(5) Mariit, unidentified, but possibly connected with 
the Pathan tribe called the Marwats, now settled in the 
Marwat Tahsil of Bannu district {Imp, Gas., VI.394). 

(6) Agani and (7) Karthapatia The juxtaposition of these 
two names seems to be significant, fur we find two correspon¬ 
ding Pathan tribes, Shinwari and Karshabun, belonging to 
the same stock {Imp Goa, N.W.F.P., p.79). The preservation 
of a caste system, and the sanctity of the cow among the 
Shins, settled in the eastern Hindu-Kush region, north of 
Landi Kotal, point to their former religion being Hinduism. 
The mountain villages where Shins are in majority retain a 
trace of former idolatry in the sacred stones set up in one 
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form or another, in almost every hamlet (Afghaniitan 
<]^aaeUeer, p. 49). The change in religion has not yet brought 
about the seclusion of Shin women, who mix freely with men 
on all occasions, a survival of the days of their freedom. 

(8) Satvata and (9) Daiarha. The SStvata and the 
Dalarha clans are stated in the Mahahharata to have formed 
part of the Andhaka-Vrishni Sarigha. 

(10) Vagas and (11) T^asu are names not identified. 

3, YaudhyaJi group, is repeated twice in the Atliia- 
dhyayt (IV.1.178 and V.3.117), a phenomenon somewhat 
unusuiU, as observed by the author of the Nyaia {Viohitra 
hi gananiith kfitir-g >nakara»y!:ti punah pathitah). Nine names 
are common to both lists and they alone seem to be 
genuine : 

(1) Yaudheya, as e.vplained above. 

(2) Sauhhrf.ya, piobably nameil after an original 
ancestor called Stibhia referred to in sutra IV.1.123 {SubhrS- 
dihhyascha). The name was possibly connected with the 
Stthareae of Curtius, who are named as Sabagrue by Orosius. 
After the battle with the Oxydrakti (Kshiidrakas) near the 
old junction of the Ravi with the Chenab, Alexander 
‘marched towards the Sahareae, a powerful Indian tribe 
where the form of government was democratic and not regal 
{Curtiut). Their army consisted of 60,000 foot and 6,000 
cavalry attended by 500 chariots. They had elected three 
generals renowned for their valour and military skill;’ 
(M’Crindle’s Alexander, p. 252). The above description 
points to the Sabarcae having been an ayudhajioi Sangha, 
which the Saubhreyas of PSnini were. In this case the 
Greeks particularly noted the form of their government 
which was democratic and not regal. 

The territory of this Sangha lay on the lower course of 
the Cbenab after it met the Ravi. The tribe was settled 
near the river by which Alexander was returning with his 
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fleet after his battle with the Ksbudraka-MSlavas. Both 
banks of the river were thickly studded with their villages 
(Alexander, p. 252). 

(3) Saukreya. Probably the Scythian tribe Sakarauloi, 
mentioned as Saruka, along with Pasionoi (Prachini) in the 
Pnnyasala Ins. at MathurS, 

(4) Varteya, may be idcntfied with the Indian tiibe 
Oreitai, settled to the west of the river Porali which now 
falls into the Sonmiani Bay, west of Karachi (cf. Saun5- 
maneya in Suhhradi gana IV.1.23 ; also IV.l.bh). Accoiding 
to Curtius the tribe had long maintained its independenee 
in those parts and it negotiated peace with Alexander 
through their leaders, which reflects its Sangha character 
(Alexander, p. 169), 

On the east of the river Arabis (old name of Porali) 
was another independet tribe which the Greeks called 
Aralitai, corresponding to Sanskrit Arubhata (the home of 
Arabbati vritti), a word unknown in l-'aniniaii geography, 
but both of them as the Greeks noted, lay within the 
geographical limits of India. 

(5) Dharteya unidentified, piobnbly the same as the 
Darteyas (Ved, Ind., 1.353). The Greek writers mention 
Dyrta as a town of the Assakenoi or the Asvakayanas of 
Mttssaga, and this may have been the capital of the 
Darteyas. 

(6) Jyaha7}eya, a war-like tribe whose bow-string 
served as arrow. The VrStyas of the Tandya Br. (XVlI.l. 
24) and the Srautaeutras appear to be the same as Panini’s 
dyudhajivl Sanghat of Vrdta type. Amongst them we have 
a feature caWtil jy^’kroda, a kind of bow not for shooting 
arrows (anithudlianuthka, Ld(. Sr., VIII.7 ; and ayogya 
dhanu, Kat. Sr., XXII.4.13), which seems to be a contri¬ 
vance for hurling sling balls, most probably a pellet-bow. 
The Jyibdmym seem to be a section of these VrStyas. 
The Mdhabhdrata specifically mentions the Mountaineers 
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(ParvitiyoB) as experts in fighting by hurling stone-blocks 
as big as elephant heads, and secondly by shooting stone- 
balls with slings {fetliepaniya, Dronaparva, 121. 34-35). 

(7) Trigarta, It is mentioned here again although its 
constituent states (Trigarta-ShasJith<i$) have been referred 
to only in the preceding tutra V.3.116. 

(8) Bhirata. This ganj alone mentions the Bharatxs 
as an dyuihajivi Sangha. It must be some old tradition, 
otherwise Panini locates them in the Kuru region, on the 
borderland of the Udichya and Prichya divisions of India. 
According to another $rdra the Kurus lived under a regal 
form of government. It seems that these Bharatas lived 
round about Kurukshetra as a Sangha in Panini’s time. 

(9) UiJnara already mentioned as a division of VShlka. 
It is likely that it was under the Smgha government. 

The above survey of the names of the ayudhajivi Sangha* 
as found in nutrai and the Gam-patha shows the dominant 
fact that the Sahglm were clustured in the north-west 
regions of India and the Punjab, that they were mostly 
Syudhapvint or martial tribes, a feature retained by most 
of them to this day, and that they were living in different 
stages of political evolution, ranging from the Vratas 
and Pugat to Srenii and Sangha*, as represented by the 
wild PisSchas at one end and the highly organised Yaudhe- 
yas on the other. 

SOME MORE BE PUBLICS—Be&xd&s the ayudhajtvl San- 
ghat stated as such in the Aihfadhyayt, there were some 
other communities in PSnini's time, which as we know 
from other sources were republics. These were : 

(1) Vriji (IV.2.131). They are known as Vajji in 
Buddhist literature and said to have included eight confe¬ 
derate clans of whom the Lichchhavis and the Vedehas 
■were the most important, both being described as republics 
in Buddha’s time {Buddhitt India, p. 25). 
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(2) (IV.2.53, V.3.n4). They are mentioned 
also by KStyayana and Patanjali and in the MahalhSrata. 
The abundance of their coins in Hoshiarpur district points 
to it as their region {vithaya or dega). According to PSnini 
the country occupied by the Rajanyas was called 
Rajanyaka. It appears that in the period after Alexander 
which witnessed large-scale tribal movements, a branch 
of the Rajanyas had moved to the region of Mathura where 
also their coins have beetv found. 

(3) 3IaldidJa. Panini refers to hhakti shown to Maha- 
raja in sfdru IV.3.97. So far as the word form is con¬ 
cerned it is the same for the name of Mahaiaja ns a people 
and as a deity. The existence of a Maharaja Janapada 
is proved by their coins found in the Panjnb. Traces of 
the ancient name are piobably still preserved in the 
collection of four large villages in the Moga Tabsil of 
Fcrozpur district which is the headquarters of a Pargaiia 
end still called MahS'aj.i, held by the Mafaarajki clan of 
Jats. The Maharajkians who own the suirounding country 
as Jagirdars form a distinct community, physically robust 
and opposed to subordination (Punjab Gasetteer, 1.453). 

(4) Andhaka-Vrishni {\1.2.iA). The Puranas make them 
identical with tbe Satvatas whom Panmi mentions as a 
Sangha in the Gana-patfia- The Mahalhdrata refers to them 
as a Sanyha and so does Kautilya. Panini refers to 
Rajanya leaders amongst the Andbaka-Vrishnis, which as 
explained by the Kasika denoted merxibers of such families 
as were entitled to be consecrated to rulership (abhiahikta- 
vamsya). The chief feature of the Andhaka-Vrishni cons¬ 
titution appears to be a full-fledged party system. The 
party of Akiura and that of VSsudeva are referred to by 
Patanjali showing that the followers of each leader were 
designated in accordance with their respective party leaders* 
e.y. Akrura-vargya, AkrUra-rargina and Vdauduva-vargyett 
VSaudeva-vargma (11.295). 

(5) Bharga (IV.1.178). Pacini refers to the BhargaS 
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as a Kshatriya tribe. The Buddhist records mention tbena 
as a republic. 

NAMES OF SOME IMPORTANT TRIBES—Some tribes 
in the Oam-pafha deserve to be mentioned ns being of consi¬ 
derable importance. We are indebted to the Greek 
historians of Alexander for the information that most of 
these were republics. 

(1) Kghulraha (IV. 2. 45) identified by Sir R. G. 
Bhandarknr with the Oxydrahai of Greek writers. Curtins 
refers to them as Sudraeae (M’Crindle, Alexander’s Invasion, 
p. 23S). 

(2) Malava (Gk. Malloi). According to the Greek 
writeis both these communities were settled in the region 
whete the Ravi joins the Chenab. They are said to have 
offered the stoutest resistance to the Greek invaders. 

(3) Vitsati (IV.2.53 ; RaJanySdi' yana) identified with 
Greek Ossadioi, settled somewhere in the region of the con¬ 
fluence of the Chenab .and Sutlej with the Indus. 

(4) Jprita {Rajanyadi gana). These are to be identified 
with the Aparytai of Herodotus C.H.I., p. 339), the ancestors 
of the Afridis, whose own pronunciation of the name is 
Aprtii. Their country is called Apiidl-Tirah. Apartta 
meaning ‘irresistible’ was a Rigvedic word, and the form 
Aprtta seems to be a later popular form of the same. 

(5) Madhumant .—Panini mentions Madhumant as the 
name of a country in the region of GandbSra (Kaehchhadi, 
IV.2.133 ; Sindhvadi, IV.3 93). The name occurs in sUra 
IV.2.86 alio as a desa-nama. The Mahahlidrata mentions 
the Madhumantal^ as a people of the north-west (Bhfshma- 
parva, IX.53). The Madhumants are clearly the Mohmands, 
who occupy the territory to the north of the Kabul river, 
their home-land Dlr-Bajaur covering an area of 1200 sq. 
miles Afghanistan Oaa., p. 225). On the map one can at 
once notice the relative position of these two powerful 
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tribes who were close neighbours. What appear to be the 
ancient names of Dir and TirSh are preserved in Patanjali, 
who refers to DvirSoatiko deia/i, Triravatlko desah as pair 
names {Bliishya, 14.1 ; 1.301 ; II.1.20 ; 1.382). The former 
is Dir (land of the two rivers) so called from the Mohmund 
homeland between the Kunar and Panj»kora rivers. 
Similarly the extensive Afridi-TlrSh was Trtrat'atika, from 
the three rivers Kabul, Bara and Indus (Kuhha-Vara- 
Sindhu) which enclose it. 

(6)*(8) Baatinayana, AsvSyana, Aivakayana The first 
is mentioned in autra VI.4.174, the second in IV.l.llO, and 
the third in the Nadadigam (IV.1.99). 

While describing Alexander's campaign from Kapisa 
towards the Indus through Gandhara, the Greek historians 
mention three important war-like peoples, viz. the Aatakenoi, 
with capital at Peukelaotis, the Aapaaioi in the valley of the 
Kunar or Chitral river, and the .dgjafctnot settled between 
the Swat and the Panjkora rivers, with capital at Massaga, 
and mote specially in the mountainous regions of the Swat. 
The Paninian evidence throws light on these three names 
for the first time : 

(а) Aspasioi = AsvSlyana ; in Chocs Alisang or Kunar 
Valley. Cboes River of the Greeks was the same 
as Hvaspa of the Aveata (Zamyad Yasta, 67), equal 
to Sanskrit $vasva, meaning the region of excellent 
horses (Modi, Asiatic Vayera, 11.207). 

(б) Assakenoi = Asvakayana ; in the Swat valley and 
highlands, with capital at Masakavatl. 

(c) Astakenoi = H5stiniyana ; near the confluence of 
the Swat with the Kabul, with capital at Push- 
kalavatl. 

The Asvayanas and the AsvakSyanas were the bravest 
fighters of all, being strongly entrenched in their mountain¬ 
ous fortresses. Alexander himself directed the operations 
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against them. The Asvakayana capital at Massaga or 
MasakSvati is given in the Bhaghya as the name of a river 
(IV.2,71), that should be looked for in that portion of the 
Suvastu in its loveer reaches where Mazaga or Massanagar 
is situated on it at a distance of 24 miles from Bojaur in 
the Yusufzai country. In times of danger the Asvakayanas 
withdrew into the impregnable defences of their hilly 
fortress which the Greeks have named Aornos. It appears 
to be the same as Varana of the Athfadhyayi (see ante, 
p. 69, for its identification with modern Uni 5 on the Indus). 
The Greeks also mention another of their towns, viz. 
Arigneon, which commanded the road between the Kunar 
and the Panjkira valleys, and is comparable with Arjunava 
of the K^ikd {rijanavhin nivd$o degah, IV.2.69). 



CHAPTER Vm 


CHRONOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Oiir study of the historical material preserved in the 
Asht^dhySyl, its geographical and cultural data, glimpses 
of social life and religious institutions, may help us to 
ascertain its chronological position. 

PHEVIOUS VIEWS —The question of Panini’s date has 
been discussed by many previous writers with different 
conclusions. We may profitably consider them. Gold- 
stOcker in his well known work held that Paiiini must have 
lived m the seventh centuiy before the Christian era at the 
latest. He rightly observed: 'Tin' investigation of the relative 
position whitth Panini holds in anoint Sanskrit literature is 
more likely to lead to a solid result, than speculations as to the 
real date of his life’ (I'a/dni, His Place in Sanskrit Literature,' 
p. 67). His position was that Paniiii lived after Yaska and 
before the Buddha. Sir R. G. Bhandarknr held the same 
view mainly on the ground that I'anmi does not show 
aquaintance with South India. Pathuk ast-igns him to the 
last quarter of the seventh century B. C., just before the 
appearance of Mahavlia, the junior contemporary of 
Gautama Buddha. (A. B. 0. p. 83). D. R. 

Bhandarkar proposed seventh century B. C. in his 1918 
Carmichael Lectures (p. 141), which he later changed to 
about the middle of sixth century B.C {AI.N., 1921, p. 46). 
Charpentier thinks that the date should be 550 B.C, iJ.Il. 
A.S., 1913, p. 672-74). His revised view was: ‘As for the 
date of Panini I have suggested, sometime ago, that it 
should be placed somewhere about 500 B.C. and I feel more 
and more convinced that such a suggestion is mainly 
correct.’ {J.R.A.S., 1928, p. 345). H. C. Raychaudhury 
bolds: ‘In all probability Panini lived after the Persian 
conquest of Gandhara in the latter half of the sixth century 
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B.C., but before tbe fourth century B.C. With a date in 
the fifth century B.C. all the evidence accommodates itself.* 
(Early History of the Vaislmva Seat, 1936, p. 30). Grierson 
believed that a century or 150 years at the most elapsed 
between Panini and the Alokan inscriptions, which re¬ 
present the spoken dialect of the day. This would place 
Panini about 400 B.C. Macdonell's latest view [India's 
Past) was that Panini did not live later than 500 B.C. 
Bohtlingk, however, makes PSnini more modern by dating 
him to about 350 B. C. Weber placed him subsequent to 
Alexander's invasion. It is unfortunate that scholar of 
bis depth and masteiy over grammatical intricacies should 
through a grievous misunderstanding of the karika on sQtra 
IV.2.45 about Apisali and Kshudraka-Malavas, have 
advocated a specious argument about the relative dates of 
Apisali, Panini and Alexander (H.I.L., p. 222; see V. S. 
Agrawaln, Patahjali on the Kshudraka-Malavas, Poona 
Orientalist, Vol. I, No. 4, Jan. 1937, pp. 1-7). Liebich's 
opinion on this point is that we have not yet sufficient 
giound to come to a definite conclusion, but that in all pio- 
b.ability Panini came after the Buddha and before the 
commencement of the Christian era, and that he was nearer 
the earlier than the later unit. It would thus appear that 
the lange of Panini’s date is in the opinion of scholars 
limited to a period of three centuries between the seventh 
and the fourth centuiy BC. We may now try to examine 
this question moie closely within these two limits on the 
basis of the data set forth above. 

LITERARY ARGUMENT—\sUQhicki has summed up, 
the literary argument of Goldstucker leads to the following 
result: the Ara/iyakas, U•panishads, Pratiiakhyas, Vajasaneyl 
SathhitU, Satapatha BrUhmana, Atharvaveda, and the six philo¬ 
sophical systems were unknown to Panini, but he knew the 
Riyveda, Samaveda and Krishna Tajurveda. He holds that 
Panini lived after Yaska. This argument does not bear scru¬ 
tiny. Thieme from his critical study of Panini’s Vedic mate¬ 
rial has shown that the Vedic texts undoubtedly used by 
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Panini included the RV. MS., KS., TS., AV., and most pro* 
bably the SV. (Panini and the Veda, 1935, p. 63?; he further 
opines that Sakalya’s PadapStha of the Rigveda and the 
Paippdada SakhS of the Atharvaveda were also known to 
him. To take another significant example, Goldstiicker 
had come to the conclusion that Panini did not know the 
Vpaniihad literature, and hence his time should be ante¬ 
dated to the Upanishadic period. This position cannot 
be maintained since Panini knew the word Upanishad in a 
pejorative sense (1.4.79) which must have taken considerable 
lime to develop after the close of the Upanishadic age. 
On the basis of this gfUra Keith also accepted Panini's 
knowledge of the Upanishads (Tail. S, Hng. Trans., p, 
clxvii), But Panini’s literary horizon is not confined to 
Vedic texts only ; it goes much further to include those 
several stages of literary and linguistic evolution at the 
end of which his own work came into existence. The 
Chapter on Literary Data has set forth this evidence ex¬ 
haustively, and in that light we may vouchsafe that the 
process of literary evolution inside the Vedic dharanae 
had already brought into existence such literary types as 
the Kalpa Sutrat and the Pharma Sutns. Outside the 
'Charanat much of the VedShga literature as Vyakaram, 
with Its special commentaries on Nouns and Verbs (Ndmika 
and Akhyatika, IV,3.72) and a vast body of YSjnika litera¬ 
ture and its commentaries had been compiled. Panini also 
knows of the Mahabharata (referred to for the first time in 
the JSvalSyana Qrihya Siitra), the text of which must have 
taken shape by his time (Utgikar, Bhandjrkar Commemoration 
Voiume, p. 340). Further, he refers to later literary types, 
as eloka and their authors the ilokakara, to secular subjects 
like Natasutrat, and even to classical Sanskrit works, such 
as Sisukrandtya, Tamatabkiya, and Indrajananiya, which 
•were the earliest examples of classical poetry and are men¬ 
tioned for the first time by PSnini. Pgnini thus witnessed 
-the rise of classical Sanskrit poety and the gfdra and sloka 
forms of literature fiourisbing together in his time. More¬ 
over, the Style of his siitras is much more finished, as be 
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himself would call it ipratiahnatam autram), than that of 
some of the Dharma-nnd Grihya autraa. We must therefore 
abandon GoldstUckcr’s estimate of Panini’s time. 

PACINI ANB THE SOUTH —argument that Panint 
did not know of South India shouid not be pressed too far. 
Firstly, Yaska whom even GoldstUcker considers prior to 
PSnini shows acquaintance with southern social customs 
and grammatical usage. As pointed out by Keith, Yaska 
“alieady mentions a southern use of the Vedic word vija- 
matri for a son-in-law who pays to his falher-in-law the 
price of the bride [vijamatdi suSvad Bakahindjah kntapcUim 
aehakahate, Nirukta, VI.9 ; Keith, Eia. of Sana. Lit., p. 15). 
Secondly, the Deccan was the home of Sanskrit as early as 
Katyayana’s time whom Patafijali regards as a southerner 
on account of his partiality for the use of Taddhita (cl. 
priya-taddhilah BdkahinStyali), KatySyana is not far re¬ 
moved in time from Panini. According to Eggeling : ‘As 
regards the dates of Katyayana and Patafijali I accept with 
Professor Utihler and others, as by far the most probable 
the fourth and the middle of the second century B.C., 
respectively (Satapatha Br. Intro.). Thirdly, Panini besides 
referring to the sea and the islands lying near the coast 
and in mid-ocean, actually mentions that portion of the 
country which lies between the tropics as antarayana desa 
(VIII.4.25). It can refer only to the Deccan lying south 
of the Tropic of Cancer, which passes through Kachchha 
and Avanti. Panini also knows of Asmaka on the GodSvart 
(modern Paithana) which was sooth of Avanti. He also 
refers to Kalihga on the eastern coast which too lay within 
the tropics. We thus see that Panini's silence about the 
south is not quite so absolute as presumed by Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar. 

PANINI ANB Mu4SKAlt/—It has been shown above that 
Panini's reference to Maskail Parivtajaka in the light of 
Patanjali’s explanation of that name connecting it with 
the Karmapavdda doctrine, points to the teacher Mankhali 
GosSla, whose doctrine of Determinism, BaUhtika Mali, also 
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finds mention in PSnini. Dr. Hoernle holds that Gos3la 
lived about 500 B.C. (Ajivikas, ffastin/t Bnei/. of Heligfion 
and Ethics, 1.259 seq.). According to the Bhagvati Sutra, 
Gosala founded his order at SSvatthi sixteen years before 
his death. Charpentier agreeing generally with Hoernle 
thinks that the date of Mankhali’s decease should be moved 
a little later 1913, p. 674). This suggests the 

upper limit of Panini’s time at about 500 B.C. 


PANINI AND BUDDHISM—The fact that Mankhali 
Gosila was a contemporary of the Buddha and also known 
to PSnini help us to understand some of the sutras dealing 
with a few terms which have greater association with 
Buddhism, e. g. Nirvana (VIII. 2. 50); Kimarl Sramana 
(maiden nuns, II.1.70); ehlvarayate in the sense of ‘donning 
the monk's robe’ as explained by the KaHka {samahivarayate 
hhikshu^, 111.1,20), and the religious Sangha called NikUga 
which did not know the distinction of upper and lower 
[auttaradharya)- Such a Sangha was a typical Buddhist 
institution. It had been the custom among the primitive 
religious wanderers to be organised under a head who 
was called master (»Sat(/i3'. But the Buddhist sect after 
his decease developed on different lines, which was looked 
upon by contemporaries as somewhat strange. The 
headship was abolished, all members of the Sangha were 
on a footing of equality. The principle of obedience to a 
Master was watered down to respect and reverence for 
elders and politeness for equals. For the discharge of the 
functions of its collective life, the whole body of monks 
constituted a perfectly democratic community. This is 
exactly the nature of the new religious Sangha envisaged 
in the significant Paninian term anauttarddharya, III.3.42). 
The political Sangha called Oana, although professing to 
be democratic, worked on a different model in which some 
were rajSnak and the others commoners. These institutions 
mark out a date for Panini after the Buddha. 
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SRAVISRTHA AS THE FIRSr NAKSHATRA— 
In a list of ten nakthatrat in si'dra IV.3.34, Panini puts 
Sravishtha as the first. Although the other stars in the tutra 
are not strictly in the order of the ecliptic, the commence¬ 
ment of the list with Sravishtha appears to have a reason 
for it. Sravishtha was the first star in the calendar of the 
Vedanga Jyotisha which must have been compiled 
during the period when other Vedanga works including 
Vyakarana were also written. As the subject is full of 
technical difficulties it would be safer to go by the opinion 
of experts in the matter. The relative positions of the 
nakshatra lists together with their significance is stated 
by G. R. Kaye as follows : ‘The early lists all begin with 
Krittika, but the Mahabharata puts Sravana first. The 
Jyotisha Vedanga begins with Sravisbtbl; ihs SHryaprajflapti 
with Abhijit, the SHrya Siddhanta with .Asvinl. But here 
AsvinI is definitely equated with the vernal equino.x, while 
Abhijit, Sravana and Sravisbtha, which are continuous, 

are equated with the winter solstice.‘ (The Nakshatras 

And Precession, Indian Antiquary, Vol. 50, p. 57). 

According to Tilak, as quatcd by Kaye, it was stated 
by Garga that Krittika was first for purposes of ritual, 
while for the purpose of the calendar Sravishtha was put 
first, the same as we find in Pan ini’s list. Leaving aside 
the question of the Krittikas standing at the head of the 
asterisms and the possible basis of this phenomenon in the 
coincidence of the vernal equinox with Krittikas at a 
certain epoch connected more properly with Vedic chrono¬ 
logy, we must consider the implications of the reference 
to Sravishtha as the first of the Nakshatras. The generally 
accepted theory is that the Nakshatras were 27 or 28 
constellations that roughly marked out the ecliptic. The 
winter solstice was at the first point of the DhanishthS 
in the period of the Vedanga Jyotish when DhanishthS 
was put first. Later on it travelled to the preceding 
Nakshatra Sravana, and at the time when this happened 
the asterism ^ravaijia was reckoned as the first in the 
calendar. 
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It is the latter phenomenon, viz. the recording of the 
Nakshatra Sravana at the head of the list that is definitely 
alluded to in a passage of the Mahabharatt of considerable 
historical interest. Fleet discussed the epic evidence, 
Sravanadini fiktliani (the Nakshatras begin with Sravaria, 
Asvamedhaparva, 44,2) to show that the winter solstice had 
travelled westwards from the first point of Sravisbtha 
(DhanishthS), where it was placed by the astronomy which 
was preserved in the Jyotisha-VedSnga, and was in the 
preceding Nakshatra Sravana {^J.H.A.S., 1916, p. 570). 
Prof. Keith carrying the discussion further admitted the 
correctness of Fleet’s view and pointed out that the passage 
had been much earlier discussed by Hopkins with the same 
result in the J.A.O.S. for 1903 /l.i'., 1917, p. 133). 

It is, however, interesting to note that a passage in the 
Vanaparva, refers to the Dhanishthadi reckoning of the 
stars (Vanaparva, 230.10) as done by Panini, 

The important question to be discussed in this connec¬ 
tion is the determining of the time when the transition of 
the winter solstice from Dhanishlba to Siavana took place. 
This would naturally mark the lower limit of PSnini’s 
date, since in his enumeration of stars (IV.3.34) he put 
Dhanishtha at the head of the list. It may be mentioned 
in this connection that the MahSbharata attributs tc 
Visvamitra the new arrangement of asterisms by substituting 
Sravana for Dhanisblba. Prof. Keith taking Visamitra as 
an astronomical reformer takes that reform to have consis¬ 
ted in putting Sravana at the beginning of the asterisms 
in place of Dhanishtha {J.B.A.S., 1917, p. 39). 

Prof. Jogesh Chandra Ray has investigated the time 
of the transition of the winter solstice from the first point 
of the Dhanishtha to the star 6ravana on the basis of 
astronomical calculations in his paper entitled *The First 
point of Asvini’ (1934), His conclusion is that the Naksha¬ 
tra Sravisbtha is the star Beta Belphini, and that it was in 
the fourteenth century B. C., or in the year B. C. 1372^ 
when the sun, moon and the star Sravisbtha were ia 
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conjunctioa at the time of the winter solstice, and since 
one Nakshatra period changing at the rate of about one 
degree in 70 years takes somewhat less than a thousand 
years fabout 933 years), it was in the fifth century B.C. 
that §ravana occupied a position in relation to the winter 
solstice similar to that occupied by the Sravisb^hS previous¬ 
ly. Counting from B.C. 1372, the precession amounted to one 
Nakshatra-space in B.C. 405, and the nearest year in 
which new moon happened on the day of the winter solstice 
was 401 B C. At this time Sravana was observed as the 
star of the winter solstice and recorded by astronomers as 
being the first in the list of Nakshatras, a fact implied in 
the statement of the MahahhSrata cited above {Sravanactini 
rikshani) and interpreted in this light by Fleet, Keith and 
others. In case the date 401 B.C. represents the year of 
Sravana Nakshatra coinciding with the winter solstice, the 
literature and authors referring to SravishtbS as the first of 
the Nakshatras must be placed anterior to that date. 
With reference to the question of Panini's date this gives 
us a reliable basis to fix the lower limit of his date at 
about 400 B.C. The upper limit as stated already may be 
circa 500 B.C. from the date of Makkbali GosSla referred to 
as Maskarl in the Ashtadhyayt. 

THE NAN DA TRADITION —There is a strong tradition 
preserved in both the Buddhist and Brahmanical literatures 
that Paniiii was a contemporary of some Nanda king. 
TSrSnatha, in his History of Buddhism compiled from older 
sources (1608 A.D.) states that PSnini lived in the time of a 
Nanda king. Somadeva (1063-1081) in the Kathasaritsayara 
and Ksfaemendra in the BrihatkathSmafijart (llth century) 
also associate Panini with king Nanda and his capital 
P&taliputra. The newly discovered ManjuSri-MiUakalpa, 
which Jayaswal placed roughly at about 800 A.D., confirms 
the tradition that ‘king Nanda’s great friend was a 
BrSbmana, Panini by name’ (Jayaswal’s edition, p. 14), 
and also adds that in the capital of Magadba there were 
Brahmapa controversialists who gathered at the king’s 
30 
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court. Yuan Chwang from his record of the tradition as 
handed down in Panini's birth-place, ^alatura, states that 
Panini after finishing his work sent it to the supreme 
rular, who exceedingly prized it and issued an edict that 
throughout the kingdom it should be used and taught to 
others [Si^uJci, p. 115). Although the name of the king 
and that ^ the town of Pataliputra are not mentioned, 
he confirms the tradition of Panini’s connection with a 
royal court and of the patronage bestowed upon him in 
recognition of his work. Rajasekhara (900 A.D.) connects 
Paniiii with the Sattrakara Parzktlia of Pataliputra which 
as wc have shown corresponds with the account of the 
Great Synod or the lileiary assembly held under royal 
patronage which Megastbenes found functioning at 
Pataliputra as an old institution {M’Crindle’s Megattlienea, 
Frag. XXXIII; Straho, XV.l). A tradition which is thus 
testified by different sources, Greek, Chinese, Indian, seems 
to be based on truth. The contact between Udiehya (Nor¬ 
thern) and PrSchya (Eastern) scholars was a feature of 
intelh'Ctual life of ancient India from the time of the 
Upauishads, as in the case of Uddalaka Aruni of Panchala 
piocteding to the Madia country in search of higher 
knowledge. PSpini also shared in this kind of intellectual 
inteicoiirse. We have seen the same thing in the career 
of Chdnakya who visited Pataliputra in quest of disputation 
(an<f, p. 20). 

An important factor in determining Panini’s time 
would be the name and time of the Nanda king known to 
Panini. The question is of admitted difficulty owing to 
confusion in the chronology of the Nandas, There are, 
however, two points more or less fixed : (1) the year 326 

B;C. as the final year of the last Nanda king, ruling over 
the country of the iVa»/2 and Oangiridae as reported to 
Alexander. He was overthrown by Chandragupta Maurya. 
The other date is obtained by reckoning from the fifth 
year of king Kharvela who in the Hathigumpha inscrip» 
tion dated in the year 165 of the era of Raja Muriya 
sders to Naudarija in connection with a canal excavated 
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by him 300 years earlier. Another passage in the same 
inscription records that king Nanda carried away to 
Magadha the statue of the first Jina. We thus find King 
Nanda ruling in Pataliputra about the year 465 B.C. 
The Nanda king can be no other than Nandivardhana 
{Early Hittory of India.,'p. Of the kings of SisunSga 

dynasty as given in the Puranu Nandivardhana and 
Mah5uanda occur as the last two kings after whom came 
the base-born Nandas. With the point 465 B.C. falling 
within the reign of king Nanda, we arrive at a tolerably 
fi.ved period for the reigns of these two Nanda kings as 
c. 473 B.C. to 40 5 B.C. MahSpadma Nanda and his sons 
appear to have followed from about 403 B.C. to 323 B.C. 
According to TaranStha, Nanda the patron of PSnini was the 
father of Mahapadma. It is thus evident that the Nanda 
king, the reputed contemporary and patron of Panini of 
the popular stories is Mabananda, son and successor of 
Nandivardhana, or the NandarSja of the Hathigumpha 
inscription. In view of the joint period of the reigns of 
Nandivardhana and Mahanandiri as stated above, we may 
assume the dates c. 446 to 403 B.C. for the reign of 
Mah3nnndin. 

The above hypothesis of PSnini’s date based on the 
traditional account of his contemporaneity with a Nanda 
king fits with the other known facts about him. The 
various lines of arguments in connection with P5nini's 
chronology seem to converge at this particular point, viz. 
the middle of the fifth century B.C. 

It is worth nothing that grammatical literature also 
has preserved some references to the Nanda tradition. 
In the illustration JH'andopakramani manani (KSnka on 
II.4.21) we have an allusion that the weights and measures 
of the country were standardised for the first time by 
king Nanda, Again in sutra Vl.2.133 PSoini says that the 
word putra coming after the word raja do^ not take an 
initial acmte accent. The commentators agree that the 
word r^an includes here also the specific names of 
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individual kings, and in ibis connection they remember 
the name of king Nanda, whose son is referred to as Nanda- 
putra. We have the testimony not only of KhSrvela that 
the name of the king ruling in 465 B.C. was Nanda, but 
the form is also supported by the Jaina tradition and the 
Bhavithya Purana as pointed out by Jayaswal {J.B.O.B S., 
1917). We may identify Nanda-putra with Mahanandin, 
son and successor of King Nanda or Nanda-rSja, or Nandi- 
vardbana. 

POLITICAL DATA —Panini refers to Magadha as one of 
the monarchies, but it was not yet an empire. In his time the 
Udichya country was made up of a number of kingships 
like GandhSra and numerous republics as the Yaudheyas 
and Kshudraka-Malavas, etc. We know it as a fact that 
none of those kings who ever sat on the throne of RSjagriha 
or PStaliputra from BimbisSra up to the last Nanda king 
dethroned by Chandragupta, ever extended his empire so 
far as the Vahika country. The Greeks under Alexander 
found the Nandas east of the Beas, In the PiBcbya country, 
Panini mentions Magadha, Kosala, Avanti, Kalinga and 
Suiamusa as separate States {Janapadat), which as stated 
by Katyayana (vSrttika on autra, IV. 1.168) were monarchies 
i^EharSja). 

It was not yet the resounding epoch of Magadhan im¬ 
perialism. Ajatasatru as a Magadhan king, had annexed 
only the kingdoms of Kali and Kosala. It was only a passing 
phase. The last two rulers of this dynasty, Nandivardhana 
and Mahanandin, did not make any annexations. The 
PurSpas state that it was only MahSpadma Nanda who 
annexed the leading Ksbatriya states of the time, vit. the 
Aikshvakus of Kosala, Panchalas, Kalis, Haihayas, Kalia- 
gas, Asmakas, Kurus, Maitbilas, ^urasenas and Vltihotras, 
and made himself the sole sovereign {ekrit) or emperor. 
Therefore the period, when Panini spoke of the kingdoms 
of Kuru, Kosala, Magadha, Kalinga, Avanti and Asmaka, 
specifically as so many small monarchical states must have 
preceded the time of Mab3padma Nanda, before about 400 
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B. C. Tbas the political data of the A»hi3dhySift must 
relate to the epoch circa 450 to 400 B. C. 

REFERENCE TO TAEANANI^T5s\{m’s reference to 
Yavana and YavanSni writing, possesses distinct value for 
his date. The term Tauna («»Skt. Fapano) for Ionia and 
the Ionian Greeks is first used in the inscriptions of Darius I 
(516 B, C.), It must have been after this that the term 
Yavam came into circulation in parts of India which also 
formed part of the Acbaemenian empire. It would not be 
right to suppose (as Benfey, Burnell, Weber and Wacker- 
nagel have done) that the Macedonian Greeks who first 
came into India with Alexander about two centuries later 
first became known as Yavanas. In fact the Yavanas had 
been known much before Alexander who already found in 
the Kabul valley a colony of Nysian Greeks. In the Old- 
Persiaa Inscriptions of Darius (521-485 B. C.) we first find 
the term Yauna denoting Ionia and an Ionian, and TaunS, 
lonians, coresponding to Sanskrit Yavanah and TavanSh 
(Stikumar Sen, Old Penian Intcripliont, p. 223). Both Ionia 
and Gandhara, the home of PSriini, formed part of the 
empire of Darius and also continued under the reign of 
Xerxes, who recruited to his army a contingent of Indians 
from GandhSra in his expedition against Greece about the 
year 479 B C. Thus was furnished a firsthand oppor¬ 
tunity for the Indians to become acquainted with the Greeks 
even before Alexander. As Prof. Keith has observed : ‘If 
it is borne in mind that PSnini was a native of GandhSra 
according to Hiuen Tsiang, a view confirmed by the refe¬ 
rences in his grammar, it will not seem far-fetched to 
consider that it was most probably from the older tradition 
that the name Yavananl was derived’ {Aitar*ya Aranyaka, 
p. 23). The word ll<pi borrowed from the Acbaemenian dipt 
meaning ‘edict’ is conspicuous by absence in the Buddhist 
canonical works and seems to have been borrowed from 
Acbaemenian Iran. It may further be assumed that the 
YcmnSia lipi was known only in Gandhara and the north¬ 
west at that time (a»t«, p. 312). 
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PJNINI and the PABSUS —PSnini refers to a people 
called Parsus as a military community {Ayudhflvl Sangka, 
V. 3.117). The term Parsu corresponds to the Old* 
Persian form Pana as given in the Behistun inscription. The 
Babylonian form of the name in the same Inscription is Par-au 
which comes closer to PSnini’s Pariu (BeMatun Ins., British 
Museum, pp. 159-166). It appears that Parsu was the name 
of a country as noted in the Babylonian version, and 
PSisava was a designation of an individual member of that 
Saiigha, a form of the name which coriesponds to Baby¬ 
lonian Par aa-a-a. A part of India was already a province 
of the Achaemenian empire under Cyrus and Darius, which 
it enriched with its military and material resources. Indians 
were already serving in the army of Xeixes and fighting 
his battles about 487 B.C., while that very small part of 
India paid as much revenue as the total revenue of the 
Persian empire. There was thus an intimate intercourse 
between north-western India and Pcisia, and Panini as 
one born in that region must have had direct knowledge of 
such intercourse. Not only Gandhara but also Sindhu 
co:rupted into Persian Hindu in the insciiplioiis of Darius 
(corresponding to the Sind-Sagar Doab of the Western 
Panjab) came under the occupation of the Achaemeu’ans 
at one time (cf. Hamadan Plate Ins., J.B.A.S., 1926, pp. 
633-6 ; Jour. Cama Ins., 1927; Memoir A S.I., No. 34). (Cf. 
mU, p. 444). 

Similaily, There is also the possibility that another 
Persian tribe came to be known in India in Panini’s time 
who refers to Vrikaa as an Syudhajivt Sangha, a community 
that lived by the profession of arms. An individual member 
of this tribe was called in Sanskrit Varkenya, a term which 
seems to correspond to VarakSna of the Behistun Inscription. 
The whole tribe was called Vrikah, which corresponds to 
the form VarhS in the plural number in the name Sdka- 
JHaumavatkS in the Naksh-i-Rustam Inscription. The 
Vrtkas thus appear to be a section of the war-like tribes. 
(Cf. ante, pp. 443-44). 
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PSnini notices ^ntAS-ending place-names as being 
common in Varnu (Bannu valley) and the Usinara country 
between the lower course of the Chenab and Ravi, and 
also instances some particular names such as Chihana- 
kantham and Madura-kantham, which rather appear as 
loan-words {ante, pp. 67-68). In fact kanthS was a Scythian 
word for ‘town’, preserved in such names as Samarkand, 
Khokan, Chimkent, etc. 

The above data point to somewhat closer contacts bet¬ 
ween India and Persia during the reigns of the Achaemenian 
emperors Dtiniis (522-486 B.C.) and Xerxes (485-465 B.C.) 
as a result of their Indian conquests. This explains the use 
in Indi.a of such terms as Yamna, Parsu, Vrika, KanthS. 
To these we may add two others, via.jabala (goat-herd) and 
hailihila (poison), mentioned by Papini (VL2,38) which were 
really Semitic loan-wards. 

This evidence points to Panini’s date somewhere after 
the time of these Achaemenian emperors. 

THU KSnirDRAKA-MJLAFAS—On account of Panini’s 
reference to the Kshndrakas and the Malavas in the forma¬ 
tion A'ii^aMdraAia-ilfafavi Sena as the of aStra IV. 

2.45, Weber argued that this reference brings down the time 
his of Pan ini (and also predecessor Apisali) to after Alexan¬ 
der’s invasion which was lesisted by those two Indian tribes, 
whom the Greek noted as Oxyirakai and Malln. He argued 
that the Kshudrakas and the Malavas had been usually at 
war with each other and a foreign invasion welded them to 
figbt a common foe through a united army called Kihau- 
draka-MSlavi-Sena. These united forces, opposing Alexander 
are said by Curtins to have comprised 90,000 foot-soldiers, 
all fit for active service, together with 10,000 cavalry, and 
900 war chariots Alexandm-'t Invaeion, p. 234). 

So far as Apilali is concerned Weber misunderstood 
the text relating to Apisdi-vidld (quoted by Patafijali), which 
has no connection with the Ksbudraka-M^Iavas and is 
concerned only with the formation Mhemvam. Its purpose 
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was restricted to showing the prevalence of Taiantavidhi in 
the SSmUhika suffixes. 

Secondly, the confederate military arrangement between 
the Kshudrakas and the Mslavas was not a temporary make¬ 
shift, but permanent arrangement so as to find its way 
into current language in the phrase Khaudraka-Malavt Send 
as a special grammatical formation. There is therefore 
every likelihood that PSnlni himself had composed the Gam- 
eutra Kthudrdka-Malavat SenS aamjHSyam, on the basis of 
his personal knowledge of such an army. In fact the details 
given by the Greek writers rather indicate that this joint 
army had existed before Alexander and was not the outcome 
of any emergency. Curtius definitely states that the 
Kshudrakas and the MSlavas tn aecordanee with their cuttom 
had selected as their bead a brave warrior of the nation of 
the Kshudrakas who was an experienced general {Alexan- 
der'e Invaiion, p. 236). Unfortunately, at the time of giving 
battle to Alexander the events took a turn just opposite to 
what Weber would have us believe. Diodoios expressly 
states ‘that the Kshudraka-.Malavss could not agree as to 
the choice of a leader and ceased in consequence to keep the 
field together’ {Alex. Inu, p. 236, f.n.). Curtius almost 
confirms this version of Diodoros by saying that ‘overnight 
a dissension arose amongst them and they retired to their 
mountain recesses.’ He goes one step further to acquaint 
us with the subsequent course of events saying that most 
of the army took shelter in the fortified city of the Kshudra¬ 
kas which was besieged by Alexander, and this was followed 
by the most heroic resistance and the fiercest attack that 
the Greek army had experienced so far, in which Alexander 
himself received a deadly wound. Obviously after their 
separation from the Malavas, the Kshudrakas bore the 
brunt of the battle singly. Finally, peace was negotiated 
on behalf of the fighters by deputing one hundred ambassa¬ 
dors whom the Greeks received with uncommon hospital¬ 
ity and honour that would be rather unusual in the 
case of a crashed enemy. The grammatical illastration 
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which Patftfljali repeats thrice in the BhSthya {EkSkihU^ 
Kthudrahoir-jitam, aiahSyair-ityarthah, 1.83 ; 1.321 ; 11.412) 
presents a true picture of the events as preserved on the 
Indian side, namely that the Kshundrakas were matched 
alone against the invaders and emerged triumphant. 

It is thus certain both on the testimony of Panini and 
the Greek writers that the league of the Kshudraka-Mslava 
army had been in existence long before Alexander. 

The numerous Ayudhjivl Sanghat in the Panjab and 
North-West India point to political conditions as existed be¬ 
fore the rise of Mauryan Imperialism. Panini treats of the 
development of Sangha polity as if it were at it its zenith. 
Gradually Sanghag began to decline and the march of the 
Greeks through their land completely exposed their political 
weakness. This made the Sanghag unpopular and created 
a movement for their unification of which indications are 
found in Kautilya’s Arthasagtra. PSninj lived in the peak 
period of the Sanghag, and an interval of about a century 
should be allowed for their decline against the rise of a 
centralised monarchy or empire. This would assign a date 
to Panini a hundred years before the rise of Mauryan 
imperialism. 

PANINI AND KAUTILTA—U has been argued that 
Kautilya writes a language which, though archaic in certain 
respects is decidedly later than the language of the Agh^~ 
dhyayl (Thieme, Panini and ihv Veda, p. 80). From the fore¬ 
going studies it is apparent that the works of both authors 
know of many similar institutions. Sometimes the Artha- 
gagtra appears as the best commentary on PSpini in regard 
to certain specific and peculiar terms referred to by both, 
e.g, Maireya, KSpigSyana, Devapatha, Akranda, Vuktarohi, 
UpanUhad, Vinaya, ParUhad, Vighya, SvSgmika, ApamityakOf 
Taehitdka, Arya-krita, Yaujana-iaiika Data, Aghadaluhltfa, 
Vyugh^, Vaiyughta transactions, Purugha and Sagti mea¬ 
sures, KedSra, Pafikheyl, MukUha, Adhyakeha, Yvkta, Ava- 
kraya, etc. In the foregoing stud4es we have oft-times dealt 
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On tbe basis of his numismatic data Panini thus belongs 
to tbe period of transition between the age of BimbisSra 
nnd Kau^ilya, i.e. between the sixth and the fourth century 
B.C. A date in the fifth century B.C. admirably reconciles 
the coin-references of the AthtadhySy'i. 

PERSONAL NAMES —The evidence of personal names 
current in PSnini’s time also points to tbe above cbronolo- 
logical position. The ^erra-names were current in the 
Brahmanat and the Upanithadi, whereas in the Maurya 
period two other features appeared, via. contraction of 
personal names and star-names, i.e. personal names derived 
from the names of stars. The AihtSdhySyl represents a 
stage between tbe two when tbe (yptra-naraes and tbe 
il^aitrAalra-names were in use side by side. The Ootra-nama 
was an old Vedic custom, whereas tbe Nakthatra-nama was 
a new feature approved by the Orihya-tutrat. There is no 
scope for contraction in a ffetra-name, and so the rules of 
contraction detailed by PSnini applied to names other than 
G-otra names, in this respect the •early Buddhist literature 
shows an equal preference for Gotra- and JlTaAs/iaira-names 
and is thus closer in time to PSnini. 

PAh'INlAND THE PATAKAS—In many respects 
PSnini’s language is earlier than that of the Jitakas, but in 
some cases the coincidence between the two is striking and 
helpful for chronology. Attention may be drawn here 
especially to the material for mounting chariots, via, dvaipa, 
vaiyayhra and pattdukitnhala, which are mentioned in PSnim i 
and the Jatahaa (ante, p. 150), Tbe expressions cited above 
represent older conditions, and as a matter of fact these 
words occur in the Gotha portions of tbe Jatakat which are 
admittedly earlier than tbe prose portions, A date in tbe 
■fifth century B.C. would explain the linguistic similarities 
-between the Athtadhyayi and the Jatakat. 

panini AND THE MADHTA MAPATEA-Pi^ini is 
always distinguished by bis unique balance of judgment in 
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reconciling opposite views and looking at both sids of » 
grammatical controversy. 

While examining the grammatical data of PSnini we 
have already drawn detailed attention to about half a dozen 
instances of this spirit of synthesis (ante, pp. 352*5). In 
such controversies as MahS-Samjflat and Rr\ttrima Samjtl39, 
Jati and Vydkti, Anukarana, Upa$arga as VSehaJea and 
Lyotaha, Dhatu as Kriya and Bhava, Vyutputti and 
Avyutpatti of words, etc., Panini’s position is not exclusive, 
but reconciles the two extremes. In this respect PSpini’s- 
work can be said to be a true product of its age, the epoch, 
of MajjUma Patipadd, the best representative of which was 
another master-mind, the Buddha himself. Those who 
accepted the path of the golden mean as the ideal course 
to follow avoided insistence on extreme views, and we 
actually find Panini avoiding the mistakes of his predece¬ 
ssors like Sakat§yana who over emphasized the verbal 
derivation of all nouns. P&^ini presents bis material 
throughout the Athtadhydyt with an all-comprehensive 
outlook and synthesis which made his work so popular and 
acceptable. 

SUMMARY —We may now summarise these considerations. 
The various dates assigned by scholars to Panini range from 
the seventh to the fourth century B.C. The majority of 
scholars are inclined towards the fifth and the fourth 
century B.C. The view taken in this work is that a date 
nearer the fifth century B.C. appears more probable on the 
basis of the available date. It takes PSnini to be a 
contemporary of the Kanda king named MahSnanda and 
thus assigns him to the middle of the fifth century B.C. 

The literary argument offers a corrective to the extreme 
views of Goldstacker about the types of literature and 
literary works known to PSnini. Weber’s argument for a 
d4tc Qiftor Alexander's inv&sion based on references to Yava- 
ii3nl script and to the confederated army of the Kshudraka- 
Malavas has been duly answered. Sir R. G, BhandSrkar’s 
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Argument based on PSoini’s supposed ignorance of the south 
has also been largely met by the fact that Panini’s geogra¬ 
phical horizon extended from Kamboja (Pamir) to Asmaka 
on the Godavari, and from Sauvlra (Sind) in the west to 
Kalihga and SQramasa (Surma valley of Assam) in the 
east, and also included that part of South India which lies 
within the tropics (VIII. 4.25) and also some islands 
situated in mid-ocean. 

The references to such specifically Buddhist terms as 
Masakar't, Kumari-Sramatut (maiden nuns), Nikaya and 
Nirvana, suggest that PSnini came after the Buddha. 

The argument from numismatic data and the nature 
of current personal names given in the Ashtadhyayi points 
in the direction that Panini lived in the same cultural 
epoch as produced the earliest Pali canon. 

Moreover, the striking resemlance of several technical 
terms between PSnini and Kautilya, indicates that Prinliii 
preceded Kaufilya but was not far removed from his time. 

The astronomical argument is based on the fact that 
in the list of ten star-names given la aiitm IV. 3.34 Sra- 
vishtha begins the list. This points to the astronomical 
reckoning of the Vedanga Jyotisha in which Sravishtha was 
the first of the nakthairoB. This position of SravishU'S 
continued from B. C. 1372 to about 401 B. C., i. e. the close 
of the fifth century B. C. After this the astciism of §ra- 
vana was taken to commence the star-list. This gives us 
definite lower limit for Fanini’s time. 

The concensus of this varied evidence is in favour of 
assigning to Panini a date about the middle of the fifth 
century B. C. This chronological pointer available for the 
Athtadhysyi and its distinguished author is somewhat 
singular in comparison to what we possess for so many 
other works and master-minds in the literary history of 
ancient India. 
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JANAPADA AND THE GREEK CITY-STATE 

JANAPAD A ANALOGOUS TO CIT7-STATE^T\i& 
Char am, Gotra and Janapada are three typical Psninian 
institutions of educational, social and political life respec¬ 
tively. It is not without significance that the term Janapada 
is conspicuous by absence in the Vedic Sarafaitas. It occurs 
only in the last phase of the Brahmana period, and found 
its full development in the period of the Athfadhyayt. A 
comparative study of human societies affords innumerable 
analogies, and wc find unmistakable parallels between the 
Janapada State in India and the City-State in Greece. Both 
flourished at about the same period. In Greece a large 
number of City-States represented so many isolated commu¬ 
nities, which were self-contained and had their own systems 
of government, but all of them had very similar social and 
religious customs and institutions. A few like Athens and 
Sparta were more important than others. 

IN INDIA —In India the number of Jana- 
pada States was quite large. PSnini gives a rich picture 
of Janapadas extending from Kamboja to Asmaka and Sau- 
vira to SQramasa, of which the geographical aspect has been 
dealt with in Chapter II and illustiated in the accompany¬ 
ing maps. The Janapada experiment in India was on a 
much larger scale than in the case of Greek city-states with 
regard to their extension both in place and time. The 
fuller lists of Indian Janapada* containing about 175 names, 
are preserved in the Bhnvanakosha chapters of the Parana* 
{VSyu, ch. 45; Mattya, ch. 114; MSrkan^eya, cb. 57: 
Sr(^mSft4n, ch. 49; VSmana, ch. 13; cf. D. C. Sircar, 
Text of the Puranic List of Peoples, 1. PL. Q., XXX, 
1945, pp. 297-314). Almost all Janapada names in 
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PSnini are traceable to that list. The territorial divisions 
envisaged there are (1) Madhya, (2) PrSchya, (3) Udichya, 
(4) Dakshi^Spatha, (5) Aparanta, (6) Vindbyaprisbtba, 
and (7) Parvata, and the Janapada names are grouped 
accordingly, which affords a clear picture of the States 
spread in all parts of the country. The Parvatairayin 
Janapadat of the Puramt find pointed mention in PSnini as 
Syudha-jivim of the Parvata country (IV.3.91), i.e., military 
high-landers settled in the north-west of India and in the 
Trigarta country, as e-xplained above (ante, pp. 434-6). 

BOUNDARIES —In Greece the city-states were scattered 
mostly amongst hills and valleys and separated by well- 
defined boundaries. In India also the Janapada* had 
demarcated boundaries to which Panini refers ns tadavadhi 
(IV.2.124). The Kaiika observes that other Janapadaa 
formed boundaries of a Janapada surrounding it on all 
sides (iad-avadhirapi janapada eva grihyaU). A chain of 
Janapada* occupied the entire stretch of land, and some of 
them were big enough to admit of several territorrial divi¬ 
sions of which the names are regulated by »w<ra» VI.2.103 
and VII.3.12 ; e. g., the Sindhu divided Purva-GandhSra 
with capital at Takshasila from Apara-Gandhara with its 
chief town Pushkalavatl; similarly Purva-Madra, Apara- 
Madra, and Parva-Panchala, Uttara-PanchSla, and 
Dakshina-Pafichala. 

ACROPOLIS—But it is more in the development of the 
Janapada State through the ages that we find a striking 
parallel with the Greek City-State. The polit or the city 
was the nerve-centre of the City-State, and it was opposed 
to the open village. The “fluid” term poli* signified the 
acropolis or the fortified town. In India also each Janapada 
had its fortified town or capital. An interesting list of 
sixteen Mahajanapadat with their names of capitals is well- 
known in the Buddhist texts, and similarly twenty-five 
Janapada* in the Jaina literature together with names of 
their capitals. 
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WOLVTION OF THE CITY-STATE ANE THE JANA- 
PAD A—In the evolution of the City-State there were four 
Well-deBned stages known as Genos, Pbratries, Fbulai and 
Polis. The polii grew out of small beginnings, ‘from the 
clan—the ffenoi, the patriarchal clan, “the first unit of 
society"—and passes through the associations of families, 
the phratries. and the military groupings of clans, the 
phuJai tribes, to the political organism which grew out of a 
settled life and synoecism’ (Glotz, Th« Greek City and Its 
Institutions, Foreword by Henri Berr, p. ix). 

The last mentioned political organism was the City- 
State. The analogy holds true in the case of the evolution 
of the Janapada State in India, which bad its bumble 
beginnings in the clan or Jana ; the Jana developed a num¬ 
ber of individual units called families or Kula, and the 
associations of families formed the ruling Kshatriya tribes 
which weilded political power and are termed Janapadins 
in PSnini (IV.3.100). The Janapadins were, according to 
the KaHka, the ruling class in the Janapada [Janapada- 
svaminaJi kshatriyah). This was the stage when the Janapada 
State emerged m its full-fiedged development. The 
correspondence of the Janapada and the City-State may be 
set forth below ; 

I. Clan [Genas'] Jana. 

II. Families [PAratrita] Kula. 

III. Tribes [PAuIai] Janapadinah. 

IV. City [Pciia] Janapada. 

ABHIJAN A —We can now see why in the whole of the 
Vedic literature there is no reference to the Janapada 
institution, whereas the Jana finds repeated mention. The 
Bbarata Jana tracing itself to a common ancestor was a 
compact clan. It must have expanded and the outcome 
was the increasing importance of independent families or 
Kvia», which ultimately developed into Gotrat and Vamia*. 
The clan was not yet settled in any particular area, but 
with the growth of independent families it tended to lose 
its mobility and ultimately the tribe or Jana came to be 
tied down to an abode, called Abifjana in Pfipini (IV.3.90), 
31 
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literacy ‘tbe region that had come under the “Jand-taking” 
of a Jana. 

JANAPADIN —The territory of the Jana became the 
Janapada, whence the original settlers who formed the 
governing class were called Janapadhm. In the Janapada 
there came to live also other peoples or aliens who were 
distinguished from the privileged class of rulers or Janapa- 
dins proper. Tbe latter were consecrated to riilership and 
designated as ahhishikta vamiya. In sidra VI.2 34, Papini 
refeis to the li^anyas of the .\ndhaka-Vrislini Sanyha, and, 
as clearly stated by the KasikS, the consecrated Kshatriyas 
of that confederacy formed the object of the grammatical 
rule. The evidence of the Lichchhavis of the Vriji Jana¬ 
pada is well-known ; tbe waters of their manyala-pushakarini 
were used for the consecration of 7,707 llajans and were 
closely guarded against others. It is, however, clear that 
in its later stages tbe Janapada, iricspective of tbe fact 
whether it was republican (more strictly oligarchical as 
in Greece) or monarchical (i.e. ^awadXina or ekardja,,lV.\. 
168, vart.) consisted of a very mixed population. Pata/Ijali 
explicitly says that members of the ruling Kshatriya class 
in the Milava republic were called Malavya, and in tbe 
Kshiulraka Kshaudrakya, but the slaves and free labourers 
amongst them were excluded from its application.' In 
practice the name of the ruler in a monarchical state and 
tbe name of the Kshatriya members who constituted tbe 
privileged aristocracy (called apatya) were both derived 
from the name of the Janapada (.Kshatriya-samana-s3f>daj- 
janapadSt tasya rajanya-apatyavat, vart. on IV. 1.168). Thus 
the king of PanchSla and a Kshatriya descendant of PaS- 
chaltt were both called PSnchala. 

JANAPADA, A CULTURAL UNIT—The stages of evolu¬ 
tion from Jana to Janapada have yet to be clearly formulated 

«rr ?rr I % er% I 1 

(Bhtekya, IV. 1. 168,11, a69> 
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and stadied on the basis of literary evidence which is 
extensive. The Aiharvavtia speaks of small homogeneous 
communities of people differentiated from one another 
(ia&udiid^'anam), speaking different tongues (vfvde/iatan) and 
following diverse faiths (Hdad-dftarmdnam, PrithivI Sukta, 
XII.1.45). Soon new factors operated leading to the 
discovery of fresh centres of population and development 
of new routes, towns and professions depending on internal 
trade and commerce. All this contributed to the growth of 
regional consciousness and the emergence of the Janupada, 
life. The Jcmapdiia was not merely a geogrphical term. 
It was more of a social, cultural and political phenomenon 
that found cumulative expression in the Janapada. Each 
State was free to choose its form of government—a state 
of circumstances envisaged in such expressions as eka-kritali 
(i.e., ekadhina or rijadhina), ireni-ktitah, pUga-kritah (11.1.59); 
each was sovereign and independent so long as its freedom 
was respected by the neighbouring states ; each was free 
to follow its intellectual and cultural life ; each had its 
own language and local gods. The Buddha permitted the 
spread of his teachings in the local dialect of each Janapidu 
and also drew attention to the continued worship of the 
traditional ehaitpat and deities. In the Greek cities close 
connection existed in the beginning between political 
organisation and religion. ‘Every city had its deity as had 
every family {Olots., op. cit., p. 19). In India homage to 
the traditional ehaityas and deties, such as Yakshas and 
Nagas, was obligatory on all persons in the community, 
but with the emergence of new faiths like Buddhism and 
the BbSgavata religion, the religious tie became less rigid 
and the “cultus” of the clan came to be replaced by a 
personal religion. The grammatical literature points to 
instances of linguistic pecnliarities of Janapadat, e.g., of 
Kamboja, SurSsb^ra and PrScbya {Bhaahya, f. 9). Panini 
refers to the particular domestic culture prevailing in the 
Kuru Janapada for which the linguistic expression ITwrtf- 
^Srhapatam (VI.2.42) had become current. We have 
already drawn attention to its impcurt. KitySyana adds to 
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it Vriji-gSrhapatam, which perhaps refers to the system of 
family government pievatling amongst the Lichchbayis. 
The MahSbh&rata referring to the Kula system of polity 
mentions its two salient features: firstly there was a BSjS 
in each household (grihe griht hi r^'anah,Sahh^p&rva, 14,2); 
and sacondly in the Kula polity some one became supreme 
at one time, and somebody else at another (Sabha., 14.6). 
This refers to periodical election to the headship of the 
oligarchical State ; the system was called Parame$h(hga 
(ib., 14.5). It is also stated that in the Vriji Janapada the 
social life of its citizens was regulated by the 0am in 
certain matters such as marriage. The general rule was 
that no marriage should be contracted outside Vaisali and 
even outside its districts. The Sakyas also were very 
fastidious about the purity of their blood. Similar care in 
the matter was taken by citizens in Greek city-states, 

FORMS OF GOVERNMENT —The Janapada states in 
India had different systems of government just as the city- 
states in Greece, PSnini refers to several of them, e.g. 
Qana or Sangha, Avagava$ (IV.1.71) or member states of a 
Union, Leagues or Confederacies as in the case of Trigarta- 
Shaththa -3.116), Rsjanyas (VI.2.34), Evandva or Vyvtt- 
kramam (VIIL1.15) i.e., Party System, Janapadim, Abhi~ 
thikta-Vamsya Ethatriyat, Puga, Sreni, Grdmatfl, Vratwt, 
KtmSrO’Puga, (Vl.2.88), ParUhadvala RSja (V.2.112) 
Samdhi'tni»ra Raja tVl.2.154), Jyudhejivint and Parvatlyat 
(V.3.91 ; IV.2.143), etc. The political significance of these 
terms has been explained in their proper places. Just as 
bands of mercenary armed soldiers existed in many Ayudha- 
jivi Sanghas, similarly they existed in Greece and many 
were enlisted in Alexander’s army recruited from the Greek 
cities and the highlands in Thrace. The code of honour 
with these fighters also offers scope for comparative study. 
COMMON ANCESTRY—The city-states were formed 
of small communities of men who generally traced them¬ 
selves to a common ancestry. The same fiction prevailed 
ip the Jampadat in which the entire Kshatriya class of the 
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JaHapadin$ believed themselves to have descended from an 
original founder who was almost deified. So long the clan 
was compact this memory of a common forefather was 
rooted in truth. For example, the SSvitrlputrakas 
mentioned by Panini in the Qaitt-patha to V.3.116 (DUmaUr 
pSdi) formed a clan consisting of one hundred ‘sons’, all 
descended from Savitri and Satyavln {SSvitrifah..,tad vai 
putraSatam JajHe, Aranyaka., 28.3.12). ‘Putra’ in such 
cases certainly means ‘descendant’ and 'one hundred’ was 
an indefinite number. They all bore the title of SajS and 
all were Kshatriyas, each family in turn multiplying 
through its sons and grandsons (te ehSpi larve rajdmh kshat- 
riyah putra-pautrimh, Karna., 4.47). But such a claim for 
the whole tribe could only be a fiction, maintained seriously 
through generations. In many cases the names of epony- 
mouse founders of the Janapadat were invented, e.g. Anga, 
Vanga, Kalinga, Suhma and Pun^ra are stated to be the 
five sons of Dlrghatamas, and each the founder of a 
tJanapada (Adi., 98.32). 

JANAPADA QULTURE —The city-state transformed the 
mental, social, religious and political outlook of the Greeks 
leading to an unparalleled flowering of the national genius 
as was seldom seen in world history. The religious and 
philosophical contributions of the citizens in the JaftapadoB 
constitute brilliant chapters in the history of Indian thought. 
The intellectual and metaphysical ferment during the 
Jampada period is well reflected in the Pali and Ardha- 
MSgadbl literatures and some of the sublime dialogues 
recorded in the Ssntiparvan are like the Brahmajlla-sutts 
of Sanskrit literature and bear witness to the moral and 
intellectual upheaval in the Janapadcu. In one respect the 
change was all too marked, even for India, and it was the 
gradual secularisation of education and learning which 
were prwiously subservient to the Vedic Gharanan. The 
foundations of most of the scientific and philosophical 
systems of India were laid in this period. As has been 
shown in detail* a mass of literature known to PSnini bad 
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been developed outside the aegis of the Vedic schools, 
grammar itself being such a subject cultivated by indepen¬ 
dent master-minds who were a glory to their Janapadat. 
It is stated for the Greek city-state that Homeric education 
there was replaced by a type of education which took its 
colour and shape from the practical and economic needs of 
the new city. The fact has its exact parallel in the Indian 
tTanapada, where new factors brought into being a new 
ideal of education serving the needs of trade and economic 
life. Art and industry were for the first time accorded a 
place of honour. YSska had noted this significant change: 

^Fcl I 

'Proficiency in the arts required by the life of the 
Janapada confers on persons a title to distinction’ [Nirukta, 
1.1.5). Paiiini explains these tTanapadU as ao many vriUit 
(IV.4.42), r.e. skilled arts and professions devoted to 
producing the necessaries of life. The Puli htcratuie and 
Panini record a number of such Silpas flourishing with 
bee-hive activity in the Janapadai. 

CITIZENSHIP —Citizens of a common Janapada were 
known as Sa-janapada (Vl.3.85), a term having the same 
importance as Sa-brahmaehSrt in the case of the Charana 
institution to designate all its students (V 1.3.86). The 
Charana appellation, the Janapada appellation and the 
Gotra appellation—these three were important distinctions 
of an individual in the Janapada period. 

LOYALTY {BHAKTI) —Loyalty of the citizen to his pAia 
and to its laws and rulers was the hall-mark of Greek life 
and counted as one of its cardinal virtues. Its noblest 
expression is found in the life of Socrates himself : “As to 
bis parents and his master, so to the laws and bis country, 
he must not return injury for injury, nor blow ttx blow. 
Country is more than a mother : for her sake all tbin^ 
must be endured,” (Glotz, op. eit. p. 140). The Jawqn^ 
State was for the citizen bis mother— Msta bhumi^putro aham 
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prithivySl). {Atharva, XII. 1.12)—and the Jampada Dhannat 
or its laws must receive his complete loyalty. Panini 
designates it as Bhakti, i. e., the political and moral allegia¬ 
nce of the citizen both to the Jdnapada and its Janapadim 
(IV. 3.100). A citizen of the Anga Janapada was called 
Aigaka with reference to his Bhakti to the Aiiga State ; 
and similarly to the Anga Kshatriyas, the abhi»hihtavam»ya 
rulers of that tFanapada. of which the citizen was himself 
an integral part. The two-fold Bhakti is here significantly 
distinguished, via. to the State in theory and to its govern¬ 
ment in practical life. 

ZAW [DHARMA )—The new conception of law in the 
city-state was inspired by religious respect and marked by 
moral grandeur considered to be of divine origin. It is 
almost identical with the new interpretation of Dliarma 
given to it in the Mahdhhdrata : 

tnit w. I (Udyoga., 137.9). 

It is not the place to enter into details about the new 
ethico-social meaning ol Dharma, but it is clearly intended 
by Faniiu in such a term as DhSrmika, Dharmam charati, 
(IV. 4.41), where charati is explained as Oteva, habitual 
moral conduct or practice of virtue, and Dharmya, that 
which is righteous, just, virtuous, moral and accordant 
with social and universal law {Dharmid-anaptta, IV. 4.92). 
Dharrm at once denoted both justice and virtue. The 
ideal ol the Janapadx State was the highest development 
of virtue and its object was to produce the perfect citizen. 
This ideal is embodied in the famous words of king Asva- 
pati of Kekaya which be uttered in the presence of such 
citizens as were householders possessing magnificent man¬ 
sions {mahSi^), supplied with all the luxuries that Janapada 
life would provide, but who still chose the path of virtue 
and learning (mahairotriya ): 

‘Within my realm (Jamptnia) there is no thitff, 

No miser, aot a ikittkii^: mail. 
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None altarless, none ignorant, 

No man unchaste, no wife unchaste,’ 

(CbhSndogya Up., V. 11.5)» 

Reason was cultivated as the ideal of individual per* 
fection in the city-state, and we find a similar ideal 
embodied in the new word PrajHa, which is explained in 
several discourses of the Mahdbharata, the Vidura-niti being 
a summary of those ideals of virtue and common-sense 
which were cultivated by the Janapada citizens. The 
rulers also must be Prajfla fSanti, 67.27). The sum total 
of all virtues and of the legal, social and moral ordinances 
which geverned the life of the citizens and the Janapada 
polity was called Vainapiha, to which both Papini (V. 4.34) 
and the Ssntiparva (68.4) refer. The Vuinayxka functions 
of the Janapada state are described at length in the Maha- 
hharata in a chapter with the epic strain ‘Tadi rajd na 
palayet’ (§Snti., 68.1.61). 

DEFENCE (Oupii) —The defence of the city-state was of 
the utmost concern to its rulers as well as to the citizens. 
‘The people ought to fight for the laws as for the walls of its 
city," said Heraclitus (Glotz, op. eit., p. 139). The dfaAS- 
bhhrata discusses in detail the defence of the Janapada 
{kathath rakthyo Janapadtih, 6anti, 69.1) and lays great stress 
on Gupti or the military preparedness of the fortified city 
and its citizens. It refers to parikhS, prakSra, ect. as parts of 
that defensive system which Panini also mentions. The evi¬ 
dence in the epic is naturally more elaborate, mentioning a 
full contingent of military and civil institutions needed for 
the defence of the realm, e. g. durya, gulma, nagara, pura, 
Sakha-nagara, drama, udyana, nagaropavana, dpana, vihdra, »«. 
bha, amtatha, ehatvara, rathtra, bdarmkhym, »a$ydbhihara, sow- 
krama, prakanfhi, akaia-jananl, ka^aAga-dvaraka, dvara$, 
Sataghnd, hhj&ndagara, dyudhagara, dhanyUgara, aivagara, 

1. wiff «f»nrhi 
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gajSgSra, lalsdhikarai*a, all leading to the complete defence 
of the Jampaia and its pura (Sinti, 69.1-71). We are 
told by the Greek historians of Alexander how the impreg¬ 
nable nature of the defences of the Massaga and AornoS 
forts (Masakavatl and VaranS) helped the heroic Asvaka- 
yanas of GandhSra in offering resistance to the invaders. 

ASSEMBLY AND COUNCIL —Each Jdnapada, whether 
a kingly state or a Sangha, had its assembly (Sabh3) and a 
governing council {Parithad). In order to become a member 
of the Assembly the Greek citizen was required to have 
attained the age of eighteen years when he was enrolled on 
the register of the deme, but since usually two years of 
military service had first to be done, it was seldom that a 
man appeared in the Assembly before he was twenty. 
PSnini also refers to the qualification of a citizen to become 
a member of the Sabha whence he was called Sahhya, having 
become privileged to be enrolled as a member and attend 
the meeting of the (5af<A3y3 yaZi, IV. 4.105; SabhB- 
yStk aadhulf, where sadfiit specially means j/ogya, qualified), 
A Kshatriya young man, when eighteen years of age 
acquired the privilege of becoming a kavacha-hara (cf. Vayati 
eha, III. 2.10, kavachaharah kahatriya-kumarah), ‘fit for 
military duty’, and at the age of twenty-one became privi¬ 
leged for all political rights and duties. The new word 
Sabhya was equivalent in meaning to the Vedic ScAheya 
which Panini records as an old Chh^ndasa term (IV. 4.106). 
SahhB had a two-fold meaning, i.e. the assembly and the 
assembly-hall (SalB, II. 4.23-24). 

In the ancient democracies of Greece which did not 
know the representative system, politics was for the mass of 
the citizens a regular preoccupation, a constant duty (Glotz, 
p. 175). There were 42,000 citizens of Athens in 431 
B.C., all did not attend and rarely were more than 2,000 
or 3,000 citizens seen on the Pnyx. Certain resolutions were 
supposed to be taken by the “entire people” ; actually, in 
these cases, 6,000 votes constituted a quorum (Glotz, 
p. 153). We do not have many details of such matters for 
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the Sabha in the Indian Janapadai. But we are told that 
there were 60,000 Kshatriyas in the capital of the Ceta 
State, all of whom were styled (e/St, VI. 511). It 

at least means that they were all citizens entitled to the 
membership of their Sabhot Amongst the Lichchb5vis there 
were 7,707 rajano. No information is available about the 
quorum in the Sabha, but in one instance the number of 
the Deva-jana i. e., the Devu host functioning as the Jam 
is stated to be 6,000 (ihut-tahatrali, Atharva., XI. 5.2), and 
again as 3,000 (Brih. Up., III. 9.1). The former seems to 
refer to the quorum of the Jana us a whole, and the latter 
to the Prithag-Devah (Atharva, XI. 5.2.) i. e., the approxi¬ 
mate number of members individually attending their 
Sabha. These numbers, obviously lucking any other 
reasonable explanation, seem to have been taken from the 
procedure as it prevailed in the JanapaJa assemblies of 
men. The Vrishnyandbaka heroes as.seinbled m a body in 
an emergent meeting of their Sa’‘ha are actually compared 
to the gods seated in the Sudharma hull (Adi., 212.15). 
Elaborate seating arrangements were made for the members 
(ib., 212.13-14). 

The Sabha must have held regular sessions on fixed 
days, and also emergent meetings convened to consider 
unforeseen events, as for example, the abduction of 
Subhadra by Arjuna. Under the stress of public events, 
when there was urgent necessity, the SabhlpSla officer 
convened an assembly of panic and tumult, summoning the 
citizens of the town by sounding the war drum (tannadhiki 
bheri, Adi, 212.11). 

The Sabha as an institution existed both in the ekaraja 
states and the gam». In the former it was named after the 
name of the king (II. 4.23), as Chandragupta'tubha. 

STJUPOLITIJSS —Under pressure of political events, neigh¬ 
bouring and kindred cities or groups of people united 
in larger communities. This led to confederations of 
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the most diverse nature. Union was accomplished in alh 
cases by the adoption of a common constitution. This was 
given the name of sympolity in the Greek city-states. The 
sympolities which are known to us present so many forms, 
so many gradations, that it is often puzzling to know how 
to define them, or one hesitates for the appropriate name. 
Almost the same political phenomena prevailed in the case 
of the Janapada states in the time of Panini. He seems 
to have surveyed these diverse sympolities and arranged 
the different {>olitical terms in the tiUra SrenySdapah 
kritddibhih (11.1.59). The first three terms 5rir»i, and 
Puya have reference to three types of states, the diverse 
nature of their constitutional modifications being indicated 
by words in the Krit&di yana. The constitutional variety 
and gradation may be set forth as follows for the Sreni : 

1. Srerii-k’ita, formed or organised into a Sreni under 
external pressure of events. 

2. groups of people, with a freni constitu* 
tion to a limited extent only. 

3. Sreni mata, united with the approval of the consti¬ 
tuent groups, each of the confederating units 
retaining the status of a ireiti. 

4. Sreni-hhuta, fully welded or confederated as one 
ireni, with the spontaneous urge of members. 

5. Sreni'ukta^ having only the formal designation of 
a ireni, otherwise retaining the independence of 
each group in the union. 

6. Sreni-tamSjfl/lta, probably similar to an administra¬ 
tion in which only a few officials like magistrates, 
mahattarai, were accepted in common by the con¬ 
tracting parties to the union. 

7. Sre^-tamSmnSta, a union as Sr<p», in which a com¬ 
mon constitution was adopted by several Janapada*- 
by incorporating some parts of one with some of 
the other. 
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8. Sreni-tamalchyma, completely and fully merged or 
brought into a common relationship with one 
another. 

9. Sreni-taMhavUa, welded as a unit by the mingling 
or transference of populations, perhaps akin to 
synCEcism in the city-states. 

10. Sreniavadharita, Srenu forming unions in only a 
limited or restricted manner. 

11. Sreni-nirakrUa, ireni that had seceded from the 
union or hegemony of states to which it formerly 
belonged. 

12. Sreni-avakalpita, a state that was ripe to form a 
union by virtue of its strength of arms. 

13. Sreni’upakrita, a smaller state becoming a partner 
with a bigger Janapada and earning some advan¬ 
tage for it by this deal. 

14. Sreni upakrita, brought near or driven to form a 
union as a reaction to the menacing growth of 
some neighbouring state. 

We may have two more groups of similar terms for 
.Puga and JSka forms of government.* 

The word-meanings given to the various terms of the 
_ gam Kritadi are more or less hypothetical and the deter¬ 
mining of precise political significance mu.st await further 
clarification. This much, however, is indicated that 
they refer to political unions or constitutional forms 

? yr-fpr, ^-fKcr, ^ 

ijfwwTO, 
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of diverse nature and extent, by which new states were 
created out of old ones, embracing new groups, losing some 
part of their autonomy, or effacing their frontiers to form 
into bigger unions, or organising into military bands {pUgat) 
of varying eamaraderit and cohesion. 

AT^AFAVj^S —Panini refers to this term in $utra IV.1.173; 
its meaning cannot be said to be beyond doubt. The 
Ksiika mentions six Ampava» of the S3lva state, viz ^ 
Udumbara, Tilakhala, MadrakSra, Yugandhara, Bhulinga, 
and Saradan^a, to which Patanjali adds three more, via., 
Ajamidha, Ajakranda and Budha {BhSihya, 11. 269). Their 
territories were far flung over Rajputana and the Pan jab 
without any geographical contiguity. It seems that the 
Avayavaa were Salva citizens who were detached from the 
main body and quartered on other Janapadat as an occupy¬ 
ing colony where they enjoyed all the privileges of the 
new state, but at the same time considered themselves to 
be part and parcel (orayova) of the parent state of the 
SSlva Kshatriyas. Thus they were “the SSlva people of 
Udumbara,” “the Salva people of Tilakhala,” etc,, but 
constitutionally a section of the SSlva Janapada- Such a 
system was known in Athenian democracy where the 
derueht (persons sent out from Athens as occupation forces) 
were quartered in thousands on the soil of other cities, 
and were designated as “the Athenian people of Imbros,'* 
“the Athenian people dwelling in Scyros," etc. (Glotz. <6. 

p. 282). 
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A CRITICAL TEXT OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL GANAS 

The material of place-names in the AthtMhyayl has 
been discussed above (pp. 34-74, 4i4-‘<54). It is proposed 
to present here a critical text of the Oana-p3tha relating 
to place-names {anU, p. 72). A study of the comparative 
material of the Q-am$ in other grammatical systems shows 
beyond doubt that the basis of the P5ninian Gam pStha 
is sound and that its text was adopted in the subsequent 
systems and preserved in so many recensions for about a 
thousand years with tolerable textual purity. 

The critical text of the geographical Oarm is here 
presented on the basis of the following material : 

1. KaiikS, Kashi edition of Balashastri, 1928. 

2. Chandra Vyakaram with its own Vritti which has 
preserved quite a substantial portion of the 
Paninian 0atta-p3tha (c. 453 A. D.); available in 
the excellent edition by Dr. Liebicb. 

3. Jainendra FySkarana of Pujyap5da Devanandi (c, 
550-600 A.D,), of which the Qam-patha is preserved 
in the Mahavritti of Abhayauandi. A complete 
transcription from several manuscripts was made 
available by the Bharatiya Jnanapitha of Kashi. 

4. Jaina SaTeatayana Vyakarana oi PSlyaklrti, aeon- 
temporary of king Amoghavarsha (817-877); the 
commentary Amoghavfitti of the author is a 
voluminous work so far unpublished, but was 
accessible to me in a DevanSgarl transcript based 
on a Kannada palm-leaf Ms. by the courtesy of 
the Syadvada Vidyalaya, KSshi. 
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5. Sara$vatiiantl)3hJiaraifit ol Bhoja (c. 1018-1053 A.D.) 
[edited by T. R. Chintaraarii, Madras University 
Skt. Series], 

6. Sidiihal>aima»ahd5nuSSBana of Hemacbandra (10S8> 
1172), with his own Brihad-vfitti (c. 1130 A.D.). 

7. OoMaratnamahoiadhi of Vardhamana (1140 A.D.) 
Critical editions of the above, except 7 by E^geling, 
are wanting, and should in course of time 
undertaken. It would then be possible to effect 
further improvements in the collated text. 

The statistical results of the reconstituted text are 
interesting ; 


1. Janapada Names 

35 


2. Visbaya Names 

43 


3. Sangha Names 

33 


Total 

.. Ill 


4. Towns and Villages Constituted Bshtlinak'* 


Text 

edition 

(a) (»') 6 Chaturarthika ^am$ 

(») 17 Chiturartbika ^anas in 

. 109 

189 

siitra IV.2.80 

228 

430 

(&) 6 ^aishika gaf^s .. 

123 

194 

(c) Abhijana place-names, 2 ., 

21 

23 

(d) Prastha-ending names, 2 .. 

16 

16 

(e) Kantba-ending names, 1 gana .. 

7 

7 




Total 

... S04 

859 


The total number of place-names in the 17 ^omos of 
*5tra IV.2.80 as listed in Bbhtlingk’s edition of the 
dhySyi (Leipzig, 1887),* and generally in the printed 
editions of the KdaikS is 430, which in reconstituted text is 

* The text of the aa printed in the Word-lndtx U 

SSira^afha and Paritishtas, by Fathak and Chitrao (Bhaodarkar Orieiatal 
Institute^ Poona ,1935), eloaely f^ows that of BtShtlingk. 
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reduced to 228. We bad in arriving at our text tabulated 
in parallel columns the names as found in the six gramma* 
tical systems under purview and also the Ganaratnamaho' 
dadkii the unauthentic or spurious words as well as the 
later accretions themselves sprang into relief and were 
eliminated and relegated to footnote, as Variants and 
Additions. It is now proposed to subject the entire GaM- 
pStha to a similar critical collation and present the results 
in a separate volume with requisite details, including the 
equally important material of the Gotra lists which have 
been left over from the present study. 

The number of names in the 34 ganat under Cbaturar- 
thika, Saishika and Abhijana suffixes and Prastba-and 
Kantha-ending names is 504 in the collated text ns against 
859 of the Gam-pStha printed in BShtlingk’s edition, or 
what may be called the Vulgate text of the Gaita-patha. 

The general soundness of the collated text can be 
demonstrated by the fact that the number 500 is just what 
has been mentioned by the Greek writers as the number 
of cities between the Jhelum and the Beas (ante, p. 73), or 
the Vabika region of Panini. A city is defined as a town 
with a population of 10,000 and over. In the limited area 
between the upper courses of the Jhelum, the Chenab and 
the Ravi there were as many as thirty-seven cities, w’ith a 
minimum population of 5,000 inhabitants, while many 
contained upwards of 10,000. Megastbenes wrote about the 
cities of Mauryan India that their ‘number is so great that 
it cannot be stated with precision’ (M’ Crindle, Megatthenes 
and Arrian, p. 209). The significance of these figures may 
be better understood if we remember that in the undivided 
India of 1941 there were only 57 cities, the number 
increasing to 75 in 1951. On the other hand in France 
455 towns, besides Paris, have more than 9,000 inhabitants. 

The printed editions of the Gana-patha led to the state* 
meat (mta, p. 74) that the two gatjat, 'Samkdddi (IV.2.75), 
Anht^adi ete„ (IV.2.80) alone give al^ut 500 names. The 
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correct figure in the collated text of these two sutra» is 
only 260. However, the grand figure of 500 recorded by 
the Greek geographers of Alexander's campaign now finds 
solid support from the Athtaihyayl presenting us with an 
exhaustive list of the important towns and villages of 
north-west India. The agreement between these two figures 
shows the perfection of Panini’s method in surveying his 
linguistic data. The great teacher, in the words of Yuan 
Chwnng, wandered about asking for knowledge and collected 
a multitude of words. During the course of his fact¬ 
finding mission he seems to have omitted nothing of value, 
and also evolved a simple and clear scheme of classificatio* 
by which this vest and complex material of geographical 
names was reduced to order and made an integral part of 
his grammar. 

There now remains the task of identifying the mass of 
these names. The names of castes and sub-castes and 
family surnames in the Panjab offer an attractive field* 
since they are mostly derived from names of places which 
were once their home-towns {niva$a and ahJiyana)- The 
human and linguistic material of PSnini’s time cannot 
have totally disappeared ; its survival in a changed form 
is the only natural process of evolution. For example, 
Saharaliye, a sub-caste of the Agrawala community in the 
Pan jab, trace their original scat to SaharSlS in Ludhiana 
Disl., and these may be connected with Pariini’s SarSlaka 
(Taksha^iladi, IV. 3.93) and its derivative SSrllaka. Simi¬ 
larly Batra, a sub-caste of tbe Kbattris, points of VStraka 
(Rajanyadi, IV. 2.53); Cbope, a sub-caste of tbe Aroras, to 
Chaupayata (Bhaurikyadi, IV. 2,54); Baluje, amongst the 
Aroras, to Valijyaka (IV. 2.54), etc. Archaeological survey 
and digging may also help to some extent, since geographical 
places of antiquity often survive as so many sites. 

The Butra Vithayo deie (IV. 2.52) calls for comment. 
What was the exact significance of VUhtyo ? Jainendra* 
^katSyana and Hemachandra take it as rSth^ra, and 
VardharoSna as JanajMda, which is the same thing. Tbe 
32 
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K&UkS takes it as granvi-»amudaya. KstySyana and 
Patanjali interpret Vitliaya as being identical with Jana- 
yada in some cases, but their comments give the impression 
that even such geographical units as wcie not a Janapada 
were called Vithaya, For Panini, if vhhaya and janapada 
were identical, he would not treat of the former under a 
separate heading {IV. 2.52-54). The truth seems to be that 
Vishnya denoted 'sphere of influence,’ ‘lands,’ ‘piossessions,* 
and as snch was distinct from nivasa or the actual settle¬ 
ment of the people whose possession it was. A Vishaya 
inchulcd both a bigger unit having the status of a Jana¬ 
pada, or a smaller aiea which was but an estate. In the 
words of the RajanyS.ii gam, Vithaya denoted Janapaiat, 
while ia those of the Bhaunki and Aishukaii //awns (IV. 
2.54} it was the landed property, theii share of estate, 
Viikaiid or aaminddrl which was the souice of theii liveli¬ 
hood. The suffixes vidJial and hh'ktal (i. e. vihha and hhakta) 
denoted food, division, share, prcperl.v. Vidlid (food) .seems 
to be derived from vidha having such u meaning, and hhakta 
is well-known as denoting ‘source of livelihood or main¬ 
tenance.’ The villages (grama-tamuddya) which were the 
zamindart of the Khaurikis wcie calleil lihauriki-vidhiv, and 
similiirly Aishukaii-bhukta without any refeiencc to the 
polity that prevailed there. 

The position in the post-Puninian period was as follows. 
(1) In the case of big Janapadas, the distinction between 
the word-forms for Janapada and Vithaya was lost, both 
being railed Angah, VangSh, SuhmSh, Pundrah, etc. (2) In 
some Janapadas like Rajanya, the distinction was retained, 
as Raj inyaka denoted a Vithaya and Rsjanyah the Jana- 
^da of the KSjanya tribe. Similarly Vasatah, Vasatayah : 
Gandharah, Gandharayab; Saibah, Sibiyah. (3) Other 
smaller units were only or estates, like Bailvava- 

naka, Atmakaraeyaka, Bhaurikividha and Aishukari-bhakta. 
MATERIAL 

I (flfw) I i ftwnfSr t 

II I I tRSJUfe 1 
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III ^I I I 

IV IsRFpft (siir, 5 pr)— 

(i) —arfri'^rf? i aRmfe i i t 

iFRirfe I f5^ I f59^l^ I I « 

JiErfet I qssnf^»Jnfei i i i i 
I TOfrf? f HWf^ I l I 

I I 

(b) ftfqiip~^53iT^ I ^qrf^ I 1 1 jRnft I q^Rnft • 

(c;) wfViam 1 I 

(<1) Sr5STP3—I iTfHTl^ I 
(p) ^Tfsn^—I 

(f) f^rfT, I I wfsrTTf^ i » 

I. janap\da names 

(0 

«r«r I ^53!:) 

\ \ ftps, ^ gR^, V ^ \3 

t; £ f^. ?o tf, U n sK, m U arsr^, 
U fwnJ, \ \ f^?r» 

(1) Kachchadi. Ref.— K (asska) IV.2.I35 ; Ch (andra) 
III.2.48 ; J (aiiiendra) ni.2.112 : § (akatSyaua) I[[.l.-16 ; Bh 
(oja) IV.3.71 : H (einachanJra) VI.3.55; V (ardharaSaa) 
327 ; P (alanjali), 

Var (iants)—4 GaiidhSii (Bh.); 5 Madhura MadhurSt 
(Jo * 8 Sslva (Ch.); 11 A^iukbanda (K.), a misreading, since 
K. reads Anushanda IV. 2.100; also AnOshaijda (H); 14 
AjftpSda (ChO. AjSvaba (J.); 15 Virupaka (Ch.), VijSspaka 
(J.), BijSvaka (Bh.); 16 Kuluaa ,K.), Knlia (Ch.), Kalutara 
(§,), Kuluka (Bb ), also Kula, Kulva (V.). In J. Kamboja, 
Kasmira, Silva missing. Sindbv>snta names (asPara> 
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(R) 

I ■jpT, ^ ^ Y n, ?n5?, ^ ^5r, V9 aw, 

«; 

(^) 

[iatSWlfi^sFi:, aiw I ^?*r?r:] 

X fe?S, ^ ^ Y ^ HI??, %. ??iftT, V9 iFsnr, 

*? Wi'tf'Hi, €. ? o X t nfs??? • 

II- VISHAYA 

(v) 

[f?N4I k%, ^fu:] 

! ^IIpFlfT, ^ HIT??!??, \ MIHII?!!!, Y 5'?t*iT[?% K. STISTTJrJr, 

Sindbu, Sthala-Sindhu, Suktu-Siadbu) in llh. and V. (cb, K. 
VII.3.19), missing in K. Ch. §. but found in Bb. H. V. 
AUo Yaudheya, SasthSla (11), P. aulbenUcates in this the 
reading of Kuril (IV.2.130j, Ranku (IV.2.100). 

(2) Bhargadt—K. IV.1.178 ; Cb. 11.4.106 ; J. III.1.158 ; 
II.4.107 ; Bh. IV.1.179; H. VI.1.123 ; V. 202. 

Var.—2 Karusa (J.), also Karusa (H.); Salva (Cb. V.), 
Selva (J.); 7 Urasa (fe. H,). V. adds Bharata, Uslnara. 

(3) Sindhvadi—K. IV.3.93 ; Cb. II1.3.61 ; J. I1I.3.67; 
§. III.1.201 ; Bb. IV.3.212; H. VI.3,27G ; V. 351-52. 

Var—2 Varna(J.);SalvafJ.H.), Salva (cb. §. V.); 7 
Gandhari (Bh.); 8 Kisbkindba (J.H.), 9. UrasS (§. Bh. V.), 
Uras (H.) ; 11 Gandika (Cb.), Gandika (§), Gabdika (J.H.). 
Cb. reads Takshasiladi also in this. J. adds PaGcbSla, 
Kaimedura, KitidakSra, Gramani; H. GrSmanl, 
varaka, Kuluja ; and K. Knluna, Dirasa, but all are 
spurious to this Gana. 

(4) Aishukari Gana—K. IV.2.54; Cb. III. 1.63 ; J. III. 
2.47; §. II. 4.189 ; Bb. IV.2.89-91; H. VI.2.68 ; V. 268-69. 

Var.—2 Sarasayana (J.H.); 4 also DvyakshSyapa (H.); 
3 also Tryaksb5yana (H.); 6 AulSyana (§. H.), AlSyana 
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% sftRWT, « WRWR, c 5. EraPtnrpw, t» sdlswKir, 

U 

M *rBr ('^fRiKv) 

[f^ 

1 ^ ^ tjzRf, V K ^<!i3r»F, ^ anf^THwr, 

V3 e; ?. I 

(^ ) (vRlH^) 

[r«)Mn1 f^, tm«i*ph] 

\ TR51I, ^ t^incfST, \ 5£n?l%lil% V 'ErarosRSr, X ^RiWOiT, 

(J.); 7. TSdSyatfi (J.)i KbadSyana (H. also V.), KhSi?d5yana 
(iJh.) 9. K. Ch. S.H.V. also read Dasamitri (Ch. DSsamitra) 
10. SaudrSna (K.), SaudrakSyana (S. H. V.); 11. only in 
K. Ch. V, and hence doubtful ; 12 ^ayanda (Ch.), Tnpanda 
(J.), with additional variants ns Sayandi (K.) S5pindi (J.), 
SnySiida (13h.), SayandSyana (V.), Saylnda and Sanda (H.); 
13, omitted in Ch. J. Bh.; 14. SaubhadrSyana (Ch.) but 
H. cites Saubhflyann-bhakta of Ch., J. omit it, ^aySbbra 
(Bh.); 15. Vaisvamanava (Bh. also V.); 16. Ch. J. H. 
omit; 17. Vaisvadheva (J.), also Visadeva (K.); 18. Ch. 
omits. H. adds flimsy valiants as Gaulukayana, MalukSyana, 
and K. as AlSynta, AnlSlAynta, all to be rejected. 

Vithayo deSe of PSnini denoted an estate of a tribe 
or clan ; but ffr3ma-$amud3ya according to K., which J. and 
H. lake as equivalent to rathfra, and V. as Jampada. 

(5) Bbaurikyadi—K. IV.2.54; Ch. 111.1.63; J. III.2.47; 
§. II.4.189; Bh. IV.2.88; H. VI.2.68; V.267. 

Var.—3 Chodayata (§.); 5 Vspejaka (J.), Ch. § omit; 
6 Valikajya (S.V.), Valikadya (H.); 7 ^aikayata (K., also 
Ch,); 8 Vaikayata (K.), Vaiyat (J.); 9 K. omits, Cbaupagata 
(J.); § omits 5, and adds Vaidayata, Kshaitayata (also H.V.), 
(6) Rajanyadi—K. IV.2-53; Ch. III.1.62; J. III.2.46; S. 
n. 4 . 190 ; Bh. lV.2.86-87; H. VI.2.66; V. 265-6. 
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% '»'ranfe. " ^ t" ^ ? w^ttw, 

#&w, n ?ifer, IX «rTJft^, &ft5r i 

III, SANGHAS 

(vs) 

5^1? 81^, 

I ?TKfK, ^ «lWfq, ^ V X ?I5‘5TfT, % 

«» c KfoTTiR, £ 55r*r, \o ? ? tsRTfr, ^ af(<f% I 

Var.—2 Deviiyaiia (K. Bli.), also Devayata (H,), Dcva- 
yStava (V.); 4 Jalandhaia (§.), also Junandbaiayana (H.); 
6 Ambaiipiitra (§.), also Ambaii-Ambail-'H.i; 7 Vatsaka 
(J,), H, omits; 8 Ba\lvata (Cli.), omitted in J. §; 9 omitted 
in J.S., Sailushaja tH.), Sailushaka (V.}; 10 also Andunbara 
{H.)« J-omits; 11 Vomits; 12 Sarhpnya (Bit); 13 Uaksha- 
yana (V.); H also CriKuablii ^H.); 15 Apiita is undoubtedly 
the correct readingj = Afndis), but Cb. ornitSi and others 
record incorrectly, Avrati (J.), Avritn (S !, Anrila (Bli. V.), 
Avrita and Avritoka (H,); 16 Some original foirn of Vaitila 
(K. Bh.), Taitala (§. HA, Tailvnla (V.), Bailvaia (K.), which 
seems to have been Taitila, Add Avrlda, VStraka (K.); 
Vatrava Kantala, Bdbhravya, Vassvadbenavn, Vnisva- 
manava, Vaisvadtva, Tundadeva (§., last four contaminated 
from Aishukari gana)-, Vaikarna Vasana, Babhravya, Malava, 
Trigarta, Vairafi (Bh.); Vatrava, B.ibhi avya, Kauntala, 
Virata, Malava, Trigarta (H.); Traigaita, Vasana, Kauttala 
(V.). Some original form like Vatraka seems to have been 
included. P. authenticates 2 {DidragStava grahamih vauha' 
yikMhu, IV. 2. 92; II. 291) and 5. 6, 7, 8 (IV. 1. 52; II. 282). 
The group of Malava, Trigarta, Vitafa was taken from 
CbSndravritti by Bh. and H. 

(7) Dkmanayadi—K. V.3,116; Ch, IV.3.92: J. IV.2.5; 
§. III.4.145; Bb. V.3.151-52; H. VII.3.67; V.192. 

Var.—2 also Aiipali (II.); 3 Kakandaki (Ch. B, H.)^ 
Kakandi (§. H.), Kakadantaki also (V.), 5 ^truntapi (5.V.), 
Sakuntaki (Ch. J. 6. Bb. V.), 7 Bindu (K. Ch. J. H, V.); 
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( 6 ) twffe (Main's) 

am, qT?fw:] 

? ^ y X % trot, IS smrC 

»; froi^, 5.3r?il^, ?«» u ?T?«rfi, u i 

{%) zft^ilTfe {'t(l\\\'36) 

? < ^^ir, ^ ?fHRJT, V 5Jn<iT<j)»i, K ^ 

« f^^f, «; W; 5. ^3#fR I 

IV. PLACE NAMES 
(a) CJiaturartJiika 

(to) arrt^rfe (vRi<ioit) 

[^5Tl^q> |5r 1 antt^wi] 

\ arfr^, -.11^, ^ v^(nm, X 3^, ’k htptxtw, \9 

8 ^!aul\lyayunl (I’h.); 11 Dev.-ivSiii (K.); 12 Audanki (§. Bh. 
V.), Autaki (K.'i, AUnlanti, Kakailuili, Uliibha, Kokatanti, 
Apachyutaki, Kaikl, Pincli are spurious readings in K.; 
similarly Andameghi, Au})f»bindi, Kakundi, Kakuiidaki in 
H.; Andavi in Bh. V ; Avidanti in V. J. and S. include the 
Trigarta-Shasiitbas also in this Gana. 

(8) Parsvadi—K. V. 3. 117; Ch. IV.3 93; J. IV. 2. 6; §, 
III.4 145; Bh. V.3.153; V. 197. 

Var.—4 Balhika (V.); 10 Karshapiua (V.); 11 Satvantu 
(Ch.), J. includes Yaudhey3di also under ParsvSdi. 

(9) Ynudheyadi—K. IV. 1. 178; Ch. IV. 3. 93; J.IV.2.6 
and 111.1.158; §. III.4.145; Bh. V.3.154; H.Vll.3.65 and also 
in Bhargadi VI.1.123; V. missing. 

Var.—3 Saukneya (K.), Baukreya (j. III.1.158 com, 
missing in IV.2. 6); 4 Gravlneya (K. undoubtedly a corrupt 
reading), Jyivaneya (Bh. H.) 5 Gbarteya {§. H. Bh; Bh. 
also correctly VSrteya). Bh. reads 7-9 in Paiivadi, and H,. 
in Bhargadi VI.1.123). 

(10) Avihanadi—K. IV. 2. 80; Ch. III.' 1. -68 (first two 
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•; mmfs, t tl’im, ?« Si»raf«ni, U 

?X4n»PH, 

f%w, tjram, 

Kf^, R^ ftror, ^5. 5«m, 9= srrf, 9 ? foi? 1 


words only); J. III.2.60; §.11.4.202; Bh. IV.2.110-n; H, 
VL2.83; V. 286-89. 

Var.—I Arihana (Bh.); 2alsoDiuvona (Ch.), Dughana 
(§.), Druhana (Bh. H. V.) ; 3 Kharadi (§); 4 H. V. S. add 
Bhalandana ; 5 Ulunda (J. § H ) ; 6 Sarnparayana (J0» §• 
omits, KhavurSyana and Khapuraynna (H) ; 7 Kruush* 
tayana (J.), Koshtayana (§.), Kaushtlyana (H., also Kuu- 
drlyaria), Aushtrlyana (Bh , also V) ; 8 J. omits, but P. 
treats it as an authentic reading {BhistrSyana-prahanam 
naivatikethu, IV.2.92 ; 11.291) ; 9 CbaitiSyana (J.), § omits, 
SvitrSyapi (H.) also SvaitiSyanaka (V.) ; 11 Rayusphosha 
(J. § ) ; 15 Khatj(;iayana (J.) Khabui5yana (§ ), KhanuiSyaiia 
(H.); 16 Kbant^a Virana ns twowoids (K.) Khantu Dhlrana 
(§.), Rakondu, Khandu and Virana separately (H.), 
Khandu, Virana and KhSndavIrann (V.), possibly the.se two 
were separate names ; 17 Kasakritsna (H.V.), §. omits ; 
18 Aumbavati (§. an obvious corrupt reading) ; 19 §. 
(Kanarese transcript) omits ; 22 Bailvaka (K., the iorm by 
adding suffix), S. omits, Bilva (Bh. H. V.), Tailva J. 23 also 
MaimatSyana, GomalSyana (K.), Dbaumatayanu (§. V.), 
also Gaumatayana (V.); 24 Sauroayana (J. H.), also 
Sausajana (H.), §. Bh. omit, cf. Sausiika a Vahika town 
in P. (IV.2.104) ; 25 §. omits ; 26 J. §, H. omit, may be 
doubtful ; 27 J. omits, Bndira (§.); 28 VipSrsva (§.); 30 
J. §. omit, Jambu (K); 31 J. §. omit. 

Add. VisSya, Vayasa (J.); Yajiradatta, Raudrfiyana (§.); 
fajfiadatta, Samburayana, Sambatayana (H.); YajSodatta, 
Kaoala, Dalatri, Kaudraya^a (V.). 
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['»T5^fira x:» <Rin;] 

\ aiwi ^ ^ OT, V ^ V9 gx, t. iPT, 

firon I 

(?^) (vRi^o) 

Bp 13?frt)ran] 

\ !35fT, ^ WBT, ^ pFI5t, Y ai^H% K *15?, ^ H 
«; arpiT, t ^0 Pp^R, U i 

(n) mmk (xRl6oi\) 

50^:] 

? Wii;, \ rirat^, ^ ?rT, v k f^, \ F^ {?), \» qf^, 

«; 13^55, e ^R*ri?, ?i^Tr, ?9 «si^, 

?v qft^, tx 1% qtTor I 

(11) Asmadi—K. IV.2.80; 1.111.2.60; §.11.4,202; 
Uh. IV.2.120 ; H. VI.2.78 ; V. 27i. 

Var.—2 also Vusha (K. §. Bh. H.) ; 3 Rusba (K.), 
Otha (J.) ; 6 Vrinda (J.) ; 7 Guda (J.). Guha (§. H.), V. 
adds Gahvtt and Gufaa ; Kantla (S. also V.), Kanda (H.) K. 
adds Rusha, Nada, M.akha, Kata, Pamn, all uncertain. 

(12) Utkaradi—K. IV.2.90;Ch. 1II.1.68 (only Brst two 
words) ; J, III.2.71 ; Bh. IV.2.134.36 ; H. VI.2.91 ; V.301.3. 

Var.—J. gives only 13 words, as against 43 of K. which 
may be an inflated version. Bh, H. V. of course follow K. 
A critical edition of K. can alone throw further light on the 
Original text of this ffana. 

(13) Bishyadi—K* IV,2.80.3 ; J. 111,2.60 ; §, II.4.202 ; 
Bh, VI.2.114.15 ; H. VL2.94 ; V. 293. 

Var.—3 §ira (K.); 4 mentioned in P. flV.2.104 ; 
11.294}; NivSsa, NidhSna, Nivita in K. point to one original; 
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(?V) (VRl<iO|?^) 

fer I 

X 'F’of, ^ gftrg, ^ 31^, V 5 TC, X anJipj, %. 'Tt=^^, '3 f%?J, 
5p«, 5. ?«» rsr?^^, ? t armft^ci, I 

(?^) sFrmfe (>fRi<ioiK) 

53I: I 

\ ^ 3rac«r, Y qNTO, y, ^ f^, ^ 5®T, q 

^ ^fx, ?o *^2?r, n s^, n ?v t 

6 Nivadha (K, J.), Nibandha (Hh. H. V.), Vivaddha (K. J.), 
ail derived from one onginal ; 10 Stlmla and Ualui (V.), 
H. reads as one word and alio separaitdy, also Slhulavaha 
(J.). The list clo'Cd with Virani ia J ; §. also Khandu ; 
K. Bh H. V. add Knrdama, Paiivritta, Arhsii ; others 
Aradu (Aratu), As mi, vs’liich gtoiip is doubtful. 

■(15) Karnadi—K. IV.2.S0 ; J. Ill 2 60 ; S. IV.2.202 ; 
Bh. IV.2.129 ; II. VI.2.yO ; V.29). 

Var.—2 Vasishlha (J. V ) ; 3 Aik.alusliii w.as one name 
as read in the Hidadi yam in K. and other systems as J. 

H., wrongly split here, but Bh. H. V. read both separately 
and as one word ; “1 Diip.ada (K.\ Bh omits ; 5 Anaduhya 
(K.), Anudnhya (6) ; S KumbliT {K. V., iatie.r also Kumbha, 
Kunti) ; 9 Jivantj (K ) ; K. adds Juavat ; §. Bh. H. V. add 
Akani, Anuka, AkanI, Akana ; H. V. Jiu'tra. 

(16) Kasadi—K. IV.2.80 ; J. HI.2 60 ; §. II.4.202 ; 
Bh. IV.2,n7 ; VI. 2 .S 2 ; V.295-7. 

Var—2 Vasa fj. §. Bh. V.), PSsa (Bh. H. V.) ; PlyokshS 
(§. II.), §. omits; 8 Kardama (].); 10 Karknta (J.) ; 11 Goha 
(K.) ; 12 Nada (§.), Nala (H.); 14 Vadbala (K), Varghula 
(J.), BandhQla (Bh.), Vartula (II.), Vachchhola (V.)- 

Add. Sakatika (J.), Sipala (§. H. V.), Kapittha (§. H. V),, 
Madhura, Jatu (V.). 
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(^\3) (vRi<i:oiv) 

5^,» fsfwi l] 

X 555, ^ ^ Y ?iRs, »ra, ^ Etsr, » vrm, 

«: t iferrr, ?<> fetW, U >i^, H f^, 1 

(?<i) fgTf^(vRl<iolt^9) 

X f5? ^ ^ WPR, Y ??RmT, K ira?<r, % 

vs gfH?n5I, c: fs, €. 5f^ I 

{1%) f?FT»srTfe (vKkoi:^) 

l_^TflK«F apt I *PT?lf^:] 

\ 1^'g, ^ ^ Y V(. fllW, ^ ® 

«! 5. ?o sraT, U 

U ufsTH, \\ ?!; ar^?r, H «T^, 1 

(17) Kiiimi.laili—K. IV.2.80 ; J. I1I.2.60 ; <^. II. 4. 202 ; 
Bh, IV.2.116 ; H. VI 2.9>, y.294.<J5. 

Vnr.—2 6aikkuia \J ), Somib; 4 hka^a (K.) also Ulkata 
(Dll.); 6 ft omit.=:; 7 Bilvajiv (ft.) 9 Paiiv5su (ft.); 10 ft. oiiiitsi 
11 Yiivaslia (K. II >, 13 Vikunta \ft.). 

(18) Kumiula-li—K. IV.2,S0; J. I1I.2.60. ft. II.4.202*, 
Bh. IV.2.1i3; H. VI.2.97; V.285. 

Var.—2 Goinullui (K. J.), Gouiada (ft.), but Gomntha 
(Bh. II. V.) is also authenticated by Ch. (III.1.68); 4 Dasa~ 
grama (ft. H.); 8 Ku^a (H.), Kumuta (Bh.); 9 J. Bh. V. Ch. 
omit, Muchakuiiii (ft also H.); K.adds Kunda, Madhukaiiia 
ftuchikariitt, Sirisba. 

(19) krisasvadi_K. IV.2.80.2; J. III.2.60; ft. II. 4.202; 
Bh. IV.2.112-13 ; H. V1.2 93; V. 290-91. 

Var.—3 Vaisya (ft.), Veshya (H.), also Vepya (J.), nil 
corrupt readings; 5 also Lomaka (J. ft. H. V.); 6 ftavala 
(J. H.), Kabala (ft.), also ftivala (H.), also Suvarchaia (Bh. 
H. V.), all corrupt readings; 7 J. omits, Kuta (Bh.); 8 
Varvara (K.), Barbala (ft), Bh. H. omit; 9 ftukara (H-X- 
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(^o) goilfe (YR|<io(^) 

[*qT5^«F N I ^jorar] 

? 5 or, ^ 5T?, ^ 5 ^, Y qtif, s ^ « srfr,«; fim i 

(n) 5T5Tf? (VRI^?^?) 

g: f^5 I 

\ Y %. « ^01, *; , 

4 w, l» U n cnfpj < 

also Sukara (K.). (^)> Pugfirai Dln'ikara, Pukara 

(H., who often gives most inflated version); 10 Potra (J. also 
V,}, also Pukara (V.)i Furaka, Purnga (§); 11 Sudrisa (Bfa.), 
also Samdnsu (H.); 12 Puraga (Bh. $ H.), J. omits, also 
Pugara, PurSra (V,); 14 Dhumra (§. also H.); 15 also 
Ajinata (V.); 16 Vinala (v. 1. VanitS, K.), VinTta (H.), K. 
Bh. H. V. also give Avanata, but J. 6 omit, which shows 
that originally there was only one s^ord, 17 J. omits 
17 to 20, ^Vikutya (6.', Vikudyasa (Bh,), Vikuchyi, 
Vikiityahkiisa (H.j, Vikutjasa (V.) IS also Iras (§.), Uras 
(Bh,), Iras, Uras, Ariisbyu (H.); 19 AvaySsu (J.), Aj'a (Bh,), 
also Sayas (H.), 20 Modgalaya (§.), also Mudgala (H.j, V. 
adds Parasara Asayas, Dasl. hatula, Veshya, Iras, i\ras, 
Dhukera, Asura, Abbijana, all spurious variants. S adds 
Abhijana. 

(20) Trlnadi—K. IV.2.80; J. II1.2.60; S. II.4.202; Bh. 
IV.2.118 ; H. VI 2.81 ; V.298 ; Ch. III. 1.68 (only first two 
words, Trinasa, Nadasa). 

Var.—2 Nada (§. 11,); 3 Tusa (H.); 4 Arna (Bh.); 6 
Charana (K.), Varana (J. § V.); 7 Arna (K. §.), Arnas (H.), 
£h. omits, also Arna (V.), Jana (K., Bh., H.), Janaka (J.), 
Arna, Arjiina, Jana seem to be variants of one original 
•word; 8 Bala (K. Bh ), Phala (J.), also Bala, Bula (V,); 
Lava (K.), Pula (§. H.), Phala (V.) are other variants; Vana 
in K. 6. H. V. seems to be an addition. 

(21) Nadadi—K. IV.2.91; J. III.2.72; Bh. IV.2.137-38; 
B. VI.2.92; V.270. 
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Tsfrrfir 

wpi«k] 

X w, ^ ^ V % f^, \ vs 'inr, 

«; jwi, s. \o XX HR5T, \\ ft»T^ HtlT*!, 

X%. HtirsF, t'S ^nptSsF, \ti U STH, v^o iniH I 

(R^) 3|rfe (VI^I<'o|t'\) 

[“^grfn’P 5Ji: I JTPm] 

? sm^, ^ *nrfei, ^ v k >if^, ^ ^i; 3R, » nrafT, 

*5 ®Fti^RR I 

(RV) ^5Trf? (VRt<io|V5) 

I &f535i] 

X R vifH^rT, % V K %q[^r, \ Hnft«r, vs 555 ?, 
*; 'Pfij, 5. I 

Var.—7 Tri (J. H. V.). 

(22) Pakshadi—K. IV.2.80 ; J. III.2.60; §. II.4.202; 
Bh. IV.2.126.28 ; H. VI. 2. 89; V. 278-80. 

Van—2 Tusa (J-) ; 3 Apda (K. V.); 4 Pilika (6.), 
Kambilika (V.); 5 Chitia (J., also H.); 9-12 also in IV.2.80.9 
(SakhySdi) where they may be exotic; 15-16 omitted in Bh.; 
17 Sakandaka (K.), 18-19 seem to be the original of the 
Confused Astibala, Hasta (K.), Hastabila (J), Bilahasta, 
Hastin (Bh ), Bilahasti, (V.) Bilahasta, Hastin (H.); 20 
Pangala (J.); 5 omits 18-20. 

(23) Pragadinandi—K. IV.2.80; J. III.2.60; II.4.202; 

Bh. IV.2.131; H. VI.2.84 ; V. 274 ; J. S., H. V. read 
SahkasSdi and PragadinnAdi together. 

Van —2 also Saradin (K.), §5din (J.); 3 Kalira (J.), 
Katida (6.), Palita tV.); 4 Khadira (J.), Katipha t^.), Khan- 
4ita (V.) ; 5 Gacjira (J.), §. omits, so also V., 6 ChudSra 
(H.); 1. MaSjSra (J.), MajSra, MadSra (H.), MandSra, 
Mat^ira (V.). H. also adds Kafiva, Kat;ida, Kappa. 

(24) Prekshadi—K. IV.2.80 ; J. 1II.2.60 ; 6. II.4.202; 
Bh. IV.2.119; H. VI.2.80; V, 299. 
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it: I ?5ir: j 

t ^ f5T, ^ V g?r, VI g^r, ^ !i5r, o » 

(R%) 

? US, ^ f^?r, I V ?e;F<i (*rft5j), vt ^ \s w, 
*; sger, t ?» ^'t, n tR l\ ?v 

U *r^ci, l\ ^RfETT?, 51:, ?-=; R crerFmr, ^0 

a.? arra^, aa an^fir, VRtm, 3 rTfi>R>, a^ ^ (Tt^i), 

a^ %2T 1 

Var.— 2 Halaka (V.. also K.l; 3 Vandyaka (S.), Ilan- 
dbiika (J,)j* 4 Dbruvaka (Jd, also DbuvaKa (J. §. H. V.) ; 

5 KtbiprakS ^6.) ; ^ Irkista (K,), ItUata (J. Bb.); 8 Sarti- 
kata (K. J.t ; y Kupka (K.), Kapi (J.) ; K. adds Karkata, 
Siikata, Saibkata, Suka, Maba, all spurious. 

(25) Baiadi-K. IV.2.80 ; J. 111.2.60 ; II.4.202 ; Bb. 

IV.2.125 ; H. VI.2.86 ; V.277. 

Var,—2 Pula (J.k Pula (H.). Chula (V.), Nula (§. 
Kaiierese Ms. Devanagarl tran.sciipt, but piloted edition 
Vula); 3 Tula (K.), Mala (J.), also Pula (V.) ; 5 Diila (J.), 
Dulala (Bb.), 6 K. alone Kavala, others N'ala ; 7 Vacha 
(J.); 8 Krala (J,), Kula (Bh.j, no doubt the original reading 
was Kula, cf. Kulya in Cb. 

(26) Madbvadi—K. IV.2.86 ; J. III. 2.67 ; §. II.4.196 ; 
Bb. IV.2.148-49; H. VI.2.73 ; V.3O0. 

Var.—2 Visa (J.); 4 Mushti (K.), Prithi (J.), Ushti 
?isbi (H,), Arishta (Bb. V.); 7 omitted in J. 6. H., Roma 
(Bb. V.); 8 Risbya (Bh. V.), J.S.H. omit; 9 Kukuudbu (§.) 
11 Sarira (S.), Kirira (K.); 13 Kisara (H.), KisarS (H.), 
Kisara(Bh.); 14 SSryana (J.), SarySna (§.), SSrpana (H.), 
iisaryapa (Bh.), Saryana (V.); 15 J. omits, Bhuvat {§,), 
Ruvat (H.), also Maruva (K.); 16 VSrdaki (J.), PSirda (^), 
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, xviTi] 

\ ^ ^ anHTnnqJT, V qtiff, K \ « btih- 

^ 33tMr, t= »pn, U 35T%55T, giOT, ^- 

flRTt, tv r?R>'sr I 

(^<:)sRT#r (Wi6o\X\) 

t TO|, ^ ^ ftRM, V PPRT, ^ W fWJT, 

c 5. ^r^rc, t® ?i^'Tr» 


Pcinla (H. filso Panlaki), Var<l5ll (Bh. V.); 17 Saru (H.) ; 
19 J. omits, Aksbnsila (§. H.) ; 20 ^Jikti (K.). ^uki (J.); 
23 I^alaka (J.), ^akali H.); 24 Amigbi (K.). Amihi 
(6 ); 25 Khfida (K. Hh. V.), Picla (§. II. V.); 26. Ve^a 
(H. V.), Veda (,S.), Vata (Dh.), also Vat.i (V.), Veyavepa (J.),. 

J. V. add Valmika. 

(27) Varanadi—K. IV. 2-82; Ch. III. 1.68 (only first 
two words); J. ill. 2.G3; Bb. IV. 2.144-45: H. VI. 2.69. 

Var.—2 Purva Godau, Purvena Godau, Aparepa 
Gadau (K.), Goda (Bh. H.); 3 Alanyayana-parna (H.), 5-6 
Sringi Sslmali (J. one word, so also H. but 6ringa-) ; 7 
jilapada (K), Jalap.ad5 (H.); 12 Urasa (J.), Urasa (Bb.). 

K. J. call it an akriti-ffana, because of which several other 
names were added in Bh., but H. preserves a purer text. 
K. adds ParpI, Vaniki, Vanika unknown to H. 

(28) VarShadi-K. IV. 2.80; J. III. 2.60; S. IV. 2.202; 
Bh. IV. 2.32; H. VI, 2.95 ; V. 284, 

Var. —3 S. H. omit ; 4 J. S. omit ; 5 Sthuna (K.) ; 6 
Nidagdha (J.); also Vijagdha (K. J, H.); 7 Bhagna (S.)r 
S Bahu (J.h 10 ^arkara (J.). §. omits. For 4, 6 Kanarese 
transcript has Vinada, Ninada. §• Ayas, Arusa, Mau- 
dgalya here from Kri^asvSdi (IV. 2.80.2}* 
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I m#r:] 

X ?rfe, ^ qfaw , \ ^T§^, Y »frf^, X. vrs, ^ 

*; 9Rft«P, i ?o XX X^ ?n:«r, U i 

(^o) (YR|V3\) 

['^Tg^^«R: afN, 

X WP^i ^ ^ ^ '33*1, X 3c^d, ^ ^ pT^TK, 

*;i35r, e. ?o 5^5?!, ?? R fPnM, X\ ?« 

tX ?'3 'T^rm, ?« f^%?I, ’TfqlT, 

RX ?It^, ^X 3551, 3|5T, giit3, 

Rt; 3rfNf«rai, ^5. »it^^i, ^0 ^13^, n *181, *nH I 


(29) Sakbyadi—K. IV. 2.80 ; J. III. 2.60 ; s- H. 4.202 ; 
Bh. 1 V.2.12M22 ; H. VI.2 88 ; V.272-73. 

Var.—2 Datta (J. Bb. also H.), Vasavadatta (J. V.) ; 

3 Vidatta (S, also H.), Agnidatta (also J. Bh. H. V.) ; 

4 Gopila (J.), Gophila (5. H. V.), Gobbila (Bh.); 5 J. omits ; 
7 Chakiavaka (J. §. Bh. H. V.); 9 KaravSra (K.), Vira 
(§.), J. omits ; 10 Sarkapala (J.), Slraka (§. H ), Kasara 
(Bh.); 11 Saraka (6. H. V.), Kasiira (Bh.), J, omits 11-13 ; 
12 Sarala (§ ); possibly all names 10-13 represent variants 
of one original form. K. adds Cbarka, Vakrapala, Usfra, 
Surasa, Roha, Tamala, Kadala, Saptala, all belonging to 
an inflated te.xt. 

(30) Sfihkaladi—K. IV.2.73 ; Bh. IV.2.100-04 : missing 
in J. S. H. V. 

Var.—4 Udyata (Bh.); 10 Subbuma, Subhrita 

(Bh.); 12 Sumangala (Bh.); 14 Putiki (K.); Putika (Bb.) J 
16 TulSsa, Mulasa (Bh.); 20 also Gabbira (Bh.); 22 Sarira 
(Bh.); 23 Hettian (Bh.); 30 Gobhrita (Bh.); 31 Rajabhrita 
(Bh.); 34 Pala (Bh.), K. adds after 18 Gavesha, after 31 
Grihabhrit, Bb. adds Kapala, Utpisha, Utpala, ^atabats. 
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(^?) (VRl<'oUo) 

? ^ V X \ §Tft, 'A fT, 

s: SR^'i. 5. fl, \‘> ir^PT, U n «5ir?5, U fWT, 

U 'nf^r^ri' 

(^V gcfirmfe (v(^i<joi?Y) 

[=^t5?f»fE ?5I I 

? i^T'TfT, ■' iPTf^^T, 5 ff tN*T, (S' X 'k 'iff ?>, O 

=; F^q, 5. ^f^TTrfT^, ?<> ?! aiffr srFsr^ t 

Nihatu (N'iyabi\ K.iruvani. all of which seem to be part of 
an inilated text. 

( 11 ) Samkaa.li—K IV.:.S0: J, mj.60; §, II-1.202 ; 
llh. IV.2.103 ; H. V1,2.S4 ; V. 274. 

Var,— 2 Kampil.a (H.); i KSsmlra (J.), KaSmIra (Bh. 
H. V,), omits, but Kasmaia of K. seems to be the correct 
reading ; 4 S'lra H., also t^urasena), Sura (V., also J.) ; 
5 V. omits, J. also Supatha, Bh. also Supanthi, Suvanthin 
and Supanthin (H.) ; 6 original doubtful, Sakthacha (K.), 
Manmatha ij.) Supaiyapa iS), Sakarnuka (Bh ), Sakarna 
(H, also Supari); 7 Yolbt (J.), S. omits, Yupat (Bh.), H. 
also Kuta, Kuiita, J. also Kula ; 10 Malina (K. J. also Bh. 
H., may have been the original reading), S. omits ; 11 
omits : 12 Agastya (S., also H.) ; 13 Virata (K.), Chiranta 
(6. V.), but Viranta seems to be the genuine reading (its 
derivative Vairantya) ; 14 Cbikira (K.), V. omits. Also 
some other words in Bh. H. V. all inflated texts. K. also 
reads Athsa, Anga in others. 

(32) Sutangamadi-K. IV.2.80; J. III.2.60; 311.4.202; 
Bh. IV,2.130; H. Vl.2.85; V.2S2-83. 

Var.^2 Munivitta (H.); 3 Mahachitta (3 , also Bh. V.), 
also Mabachitra (J.), also MahSvitta (H.); 6 Apdika (J-)» 
33 
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(VR|\3\9) 
ajw I f^re^+apiT— 

\ ^ >ll, V % iL \ 

c 5. 4r^?r, ? 0 ? ? ycTT^or, X R X ^ »ftw, 

tS srf^Nspi 1 

IV. PLACE-NAMES 
'.c) Saislifca 

(^v) (yri^K) 

[IrfT^? ; ^f?T 4- 

X ^ SI JBipT, V TIS^, X JTt55f, %. jfTN, O ^fSTT, 

B JTTT, £ mf?5*rcft, X 0 ? X fssn i 

Gaclika (S. H.), also Khandika (Vj); 9 Baijavapis form part 
of the DamanySdi gaMa (V.3.116) and are known to the 
MaitrSyanT SarfahitS. 

(33) Suvastv-adi—K. IV.2.77; Bb. IV.2.106-07; missing 
in Ch. J. §. H. V. 

Var.—5 Saivalin (Bb.); 10 Sasakarna (Bh.); 11 Krishna 
and Karka (K., an obvious wrong splitting and reading); 
13 Gaha (Bh.); 14 Abhisaktha (Bh.) Bh. adds Tandu, 
^ephalika, Daksha-Vikarna. 

(34) Kattryadi—K. IV.2.95; Ch. III.2.5 : J. III.2.76; 
S. III. 1.4-5 ; Bh. 1V.3;6.7; H: VI;3:10-11; V; 315: 

Var.—I Kuttri (Ch. V.); 2 also Umbi (J.), also Umpi, 
Aumbhi (H.); 4 also Podana (J.), Pudana(V.), Paudana H,), 
§, omits; 6 Ch. J. §. omit, hence reading doubtful, Kutnbhl 
(K.H.), 7 Kundina (Ch. 6. Bh. H. V.), KundinI (J.); 8 Nagarl 
(Ch. J.V.); 10 K. also Cbarmanvatl but Varmati is support¬ 
ed by all others ; 11 Kulya (K.), Kun^yS (§. H. V.). H. adds 
Kunya, Uksbya, Bhandya, Gramakuac^ya Tfinya, Vanyl, 
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fais ssr j spiftifrrj 

? «PTfti, R Ife, ^ Y ^ \ *fR»nsi, 

U«rBF^, ?^?r4f«T!r, 

U^rar*pt, ^0 ?r?niT»r, ^^iroar, 

ftrajfjnr, ^sr 1 


Palya, Pulya, Mn!y5, nil trash readings. V, adds ValyS 
Vanya, Mulya, Trinya, Bharidya, Vulya. 

(35) K5syadi-K. IV.2.116; Cfa. III. 2.33 ; J. III. 2.93 ; 
6 III. 1.29 ; Bh. IV. 3.46-19 ; H. VU.35 ; V. 322-24. 

Var.—1 Kasi (S.); 2 Bedi (Ch.), Vedi (J. S.), Chedi 
(Bh, H.V. also v.l. in K.); 3 Samjtia (K. undoubtedly 
corrupt), SiiriiyStJ (Ch.) ; 4 Sarhvaha (§. Bh. H. V.); 
6 MobamSna (K. u corrupt reading); 7 SankulSda (J.), 
Svakulala (§. H.); 8 Hnstikarna (J.), Hastika (§.); 9 
Kuditnan (K., a corrupt reading, v. l, Kunaman), Kula- 
nSmaii (Ch.), KaunSma (H.), KenSina in §. (printed text) 
but omitted in Devanagnri transcription of Kanerese Ms. ; 
12 GodhSsana (§.), Gauvisana (H. S ) Gauvasana also v. £. 
in V.); 13 Bharongi (Ch. Bh. H. V.), Bhaurihgi (J.),Tarangi 
<§. H., also V. 1. in V,); 14 SSruhgi (Ch.), omitted in §. Bh. 
H. V, group, but seems to be genuine (cf. IV. 1.173, a 
member of the Salva state), 15 Sakainitra (J.) ; Sadhainitra 
(Ch. J. H. V.), SudhSmitra (Bh. V.), Cbhagamitra (S.H.V.), 
j. omits ; 19 Dlsamitrs {§. also H.); 20 DasagrSma (V., also 
DasagrSma); 21 SaudbavatSaa (K. Bh.), omitted in Kan.i- 
rese transcript, but Sauv5vatgna in printed ed. Ch. adds 
KSchi, Gopavana ; J, Taranga, GovShana ; Bh, Modana and 
Amitra ; V. Modana and Aritra (said to be Bkoja'tammta). 
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(\'k) 

^Fw: W- I nfr^.-J 

< nf, ^ \ 5l>T, -if V. \ ^TffSIW, 'a 

t^fr, ?o ?fffir, n 3 it%F?i, U 

X'i 8i?Rip^, U ^JTffei, u ?» %f5f, Xti anfncit^ I 

(^vs) ijiTTf? 

[^^lEfiNrrq: §r«n; i sftir?:] 

? p, ^ ^ ?i?7RH, V anpTw, 'i %. 

\9 qtq'pimt, =: e ?:T3rf«i?ft, ?» ^Tsrnf, ? ? ^r^irai^, 

X ^ X \ Jraf?r, X V »i?TfT, X X 7, X ^ X a 

?*; U RX F^?f, *rT5T, 

qr^, ?icT, Rva fiT^i, sn^isft, 

TT^, snm, wp, ff^T, aTF^frr, 

^\s 3rau, *'! 33irfji^, ?t. 'iftnfrt'w, V-' ?n%5i I 

(36) GaUadi—K. IV. 2.13S ; Ch. III. 2.58 ; J. III. 2. 
115 ; §. III. 1.50 ; lUi. IV. 3.81-92 ; H. VI. 3.63; V. 317. 

Vni.—The text of this ^a«a combines place-names with 
other nouns ; of a total of 48 woiJs only 18 have been 
selected, first 15 of winch are read in the Chandra-vritti. 
7 KhadSyaui (Ch. J. Hh. £1.), lihidayani (§., a corrupt 
reading); 8 Kaveinin (K.), Kaierani i§.), also Laverani (J. 
H.). 15 Kheshinadhritvi (Ch. H. V.), Kshaiiuavriddhi (6.), 

Kshaimavritti (Bh.). 

(37) Dhumadi—K. IV. 2.27 ; Ch. III. 2.41 ; J. HI. 2, 
106 ; Bh. IV. 3.59-61 ; H. VI. 3.46 ; V. 329-33. S. omits it. 

Var,—2 Shadanda (Ch. V,), Shanda(J. Bh.), Sbatja^#* 
(H.), Shadapda (H. V.); 4 ArjunSda (K.) Arjuriava (Ch. J. Bh., 
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(’^ 6 ) (yri^vs) 

? ^ Hit, ^ HRnjHt, » >5TrHf^, -i ^rRt, \ 3PT«^?majt» 

*3 ^ ^tfard, 5. ^HHiTlt, ?o HTHT, U HTHT, t=^ HIPHT, 

n U ^a¥t I 


V. calls it n Vahlkagr5rna;; 8 Poshasthall (J.) ; 9 omitted in 
J. ; n also Satrasaha (H.); 12 BhftkshSsthall (K.), BhekshSli 
(J.), Bhakshyadi, BhakshyalT (H.) ; 13 Madrakula (Ch. H,), 
Madrastlmlii (J ) ; 14 Mitrakula (Ch.), Garta (Bh. V.), H. 
omits ; 15 Aujikula (Cb. H.), Anjalikula (J.). Ajikula (Bh.) ; 
18 Sariihiya (K.), also Saihstiya (Ch. V.) Sariistiya 
(Bh) : 19 Parvata (J.), Barbada (H.); 20 Garta (Ch. H.), 
Bh. splits Vaicha and Garta, and so also V., Garbha 
(J.), also Variya (H.); 23 Padura (J.) ; 24 also Piitheya (Bh. 
H. V.) ; 26 Shisbya (K. H.) ; 27 omitted in Cb. J., 28 Vala 
(K.), Valli (Cb.), Palli (J.), Vaniyapalll (H.) ; 29 also Arajfli 
(II.) ; 31 Ch. Avayat tirthe, Avayattlrtbe (V.), AvayS (H.), 
Abbaya (J.), Avayata tirtha (K.) as two words ; 35 Antariya 
(Bb.); 36 Dvipa (Bh,). 

K. adds Manuvalli, Valll Surajni; J. Manavasthali; 
Bb. Manastbali (also H. V.); H. M^nakastball, Anakastbali, 
Manavakasthali, Sakunti, Vanada, Imklnta (?), Vadura, 
Khkdura. 

(18) Nadyadi—K. IV.2.97; Ch. 111.2.6; J. 111.2.77; §. 
III.l.l; Bh. IV.3.9; H. VI.3.2; V.314-15. 

Var.—6 J. Bh. omit; 7 Ch. omits, Kasaparl (§.); 8 Ch. 
omits; 9 Purvanagara (§., also Bh. H.); lO Patba (Bh.); 
11 Varna (Cb.), Maya (Bh.); 12 Malva (§. H., klso Bh.), 
Silva (J.), Salva (Ch. V.); 13 Ch. omits; Daurva (Bh.); 14 
Vasenaki (K,), Saitava (J.), Senaki (5.), Saitikl (Bh.), 
seems to be the same as Sstavyi. §. V. add VaDavSsi. 
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'mirrfe (>n^iUo) 

am I qm? i] 

! 'mft, ^ qftqg, ^ v ftq?, x \ qz’R, 

\9 qrf|qj, c; JRtnTpTqi, t ?o %gr, ? \ qPc'ST, fR 

ifnrat, ?» 3qqR, ?K »ftgt I 

(cj Ahhijana 

(vo) cfJfTftFnfe 

[qlsRifiim aior^ I i] 

? 5Terftrar, R ^ v qq?T?qiT?!T, k ?rnmt, 

\ \s^, ^ F¥?r, e ^ffr^er, \o n »tE§qraf, 

l\ 3rfT, fOTiq I 

(39) Paladyadi—K. IV.2.110; Ch. III.2.20 (only 7, 10, 
13, 15); J III.2.87; Bb. IV.3.29-33; II. VI.3.25-26; V.325. 

Var.—1 H. omits; 2 H. omits; 3 Sakrilloma (Bb. V. 
who cites Vamana’s reading YakrtUoman); 5 KSlakuta 
(K.)J Bb. H. omit, hence reading doubtful, although it 
occurs in Panini (IV.1.173); K, J. Bh. V. also read Kala- 
klta which may have been the original reading here; 8 H. 
omits; 9 Bahuklta (K.), H. omits; 10 NaitakI (K.), Naiketl 
(J. H.\; 11 H- omits ; 14 Udayana (K ), H. omits. 19 
Gaiishlhl (J.). Cb. reads 6, 7, 10, 15. 

(40) Takshasiladi—K. IV.3.93; Ch. III.3.41; Bh. IV.3. 
213.214; V.351. 

Var.—3 Kaimedura (J.), Kairmedura (Bh. V.); 4 
KSndavara (Cb.), KSpdakara (J.). K3ndadh3ra (Bh. V.); 
6 C'bhagalaiaka and Sakala (Ch.), Chbagala (Bh. V.); 10 
Simbakosbtiha (K.) ; Karnako3b|ha (K ), Karna (Cb.), 
Krosbtukarnaka (Bb ). Cb. combines this gofa with Sindh* 
vSdi; jf. reads only 3. 4, 5 *, H. casually refers to this ga)*a in 
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(vO 

[tfrsfqrPiTspT: sq: i i] 


(d) Prattha-endiiifj nafiiet 

(X^) (^Rl^^) 

[qr^qw:, q^tsrw:] 

? R *T^, ^ *rqrff, Y H. ?iqt, ^ t:'S T5*F, 

c S, I 


(v^) 

[qratqpT:, ?ii^iJRq;] 

\ *Ti5rr, * ?imr, \ ^'tJiir, y mr, i(. sftq, ^ ^ t^'P, *5 *pt^ • 

the Hrihadvntti of SitvlUvStli but does not read it ; V. 
includes this in Smdhvadi. 

(41) SandikSdi-K. IV3.92 : Ch. III. 3.60; J. 111.3.66 ; 
S. Ill 1.201 ; Bh. IVJ.ill ; H. VI.3.215. 

Var.—I San^ika (Bh.) ; 5 SeU (K. J. §. Bh.), 6 Raka 
(K 6 H.), Raha (Bh.), Chanaka (J.); Ch. Bh. add Kucha- 
vSra, II. Kuchav^ra ; J. Gudha, H. Charana and Sankara. 

(42) Karkyadi—K. VI.2.87, relates to accent, and is 
not found in other systems. 

(43) Msladi —K. VI.2 88, not found elsewhere. 

After 3 is read KshSmh, which may be a variant of the 
same name, 
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(e) KantlA-t nMit0 namei 

(^Rins) 

? f^, ^ *r®T, ? %5r, V is^r, K % f «Ff I, 

\8 r^ig I 

(f) Mountains (Plft) 

(vK) 

? f%gwsfr, ^ ?|5 r, V w, ^ ^ I 

For,!it$ (^) 

(v^) 

? ^TT, > f^’sr^, ^ |r»r, ^ < »Trft? i 

A*/- »jt. ,f,‘. 

t 3rf^5i:, ^ ^ jfsR, V X ^»TT?fr I 

(44) Chihanadi—K. VI.2.125. 

Var.—2 also Mudiua ; 5 also Vaitalikanii ; 7 also 
Cbikkana. 

(45) Kimsulakadi—K. VI.3.117 ; Ch V.2.132 ; j. IV. 
3.220 ; §. 11.2.95 ; Bh VI,2.165 ; H. Vl.2.77. 

Var.—Kiiiisuka (Bb.) ; 2 Salvu (6), Ch. omits 2, 5, 6 ; 
Salvaka (Bh.) ; 4 Bhafijana ^H.) ; S. reads only 2, 3. 

(46) Kotaradi—K. VI.3.n7; Ch, V.2.132: J. IV.3.220; 
Bh. VI.2.165 ; H. III.2.76. 

Var.—2 Mithaka (Bh.); 3 Piiraka (K.), Ch. J.§. omits; 
4 5 omits 5 Ch. J, S. H. omit, Satika (Bh.). 

(47) Ajiradi—K. VI.3.119 ; J. IV.3.223 ; S. 11.2.96 ; Bh. 
VI.2,167; H. III.2.78. 
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(Vc;) 

^STTUt \ »] 

t m, ^ 5i?r, ^ f»r, X 3r%, x % ufoi, \3 gf^r, «; i 

Var.—3 Alina (J.). Sthalina (Bb.); 4 only Karandava 
(J.), Malya, Karandava (Bb.)-H. says it is an aleriti gam. 
§. reads only 1, 2. 

(48) SarSdi—K. VI.3.120; Ch. V.2.134 ; J. IV.3.223; 
11.2.96 ; Bin. VI.2.167 ; H. 111.2.78 ; V,143. 

Var.—5 Kavi (13h.) ; 7 Manya (Bh.). K. 5. Bb.^ V. 
add Hanu. Cb. calls it an akriti gam. H. Bh. V. add Kusa ; 
H. also Varda, Veta ; also Hisbi. omits 2, 3, 7. 
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GOTRAS 

Gotra evidence —The evidence about Gotras fur¬ 
nished by the AihfSdhyay't is of great value, since it is 
an authentic record going back to the Sutra period when 
these lists were compiled. There were three major institu¬ 
tions, namely, (7^aya«a (Vedic School), Janapada {?o\\t\ca\ 
State), and Ootra (Social Family), allegiance to which was 
an important factor in the life of an individual. Appella¬ 
tions derived from these thiee factors formed an essential 
part of the written and spoken language of PSnini's time, 
and therefore he addressed himself to this class of evidence 
in a detailed manner. We have dealt with the first two 
in the earlier chapters, the last one is presented now. 

Practical value of Gotra-Names— The Gotra- 
name of an individual was of great practical importance 
for determining his true position in the demociatic social 
assemblies which functioned for several puiposes and at 
several levels. Family as a unit of social organisation was 
placed at the centre of things and each indivilual was 
required to take his social rank through the Family. The 
privilege of both political and social representation rlevolved 
on the individual through his being either the head of the 
family or its junior member. The original founders of the 
Gotras were a thing of the past, but the memory of their 
descendants or their family lineage was vividly kept up and 
zealously guarded as being of vital value for regulating 
both family and social relationships. For example, some 
great ancestor of remote antiquity was named Garga. The 
epithet Garga had long ceased to be applied to any one, 
and all the male descendants carried the distinctive title 
of Gargya as an essential part of their names. Each 
family functioned as a unit with a Patriarch (Kula-viiddha) 
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as its head for the time being. He would be called GSrgya. 
All other younger members related to him would be named 
as GaigySyana. Generally the elder member culled Gargya 
would represent the family both in the social and state 
assemblies. During his life-time only on rare occasions 
would any junior or younger member be permitted by special 
sufferance to go out as representative of the family. When 
the head of the family ceased to tunction the next junior 
member called Gargjayana was publicly promoted to hold 
the title of GSrgya and this occasion was maiked by an 
impressive ceremony of Murdhdf^hitheka, the anointing 
ceremony or religious bath of which the detailed ritual 
was very much the same as in the case of royal coronation. 

MuIs'DHSbhisheka —Fortunately this ceremony of 
conseci ating the head of the family has come down up to 
our own times. All the relatives on the father’s and 
mother's side assemble on the occasion, each presenting 
a turban or crown to the new elected head of the family. 
The person being elevated to the new title of Kula-vriddha 
observes great solemnity, undergoes a puiificatory bath, 
puts on new diess, leceivcs public obeisance from the rela¬ 
tives and friends present on the occassion each one of them 
putting a tilalc mai k on his forehead. Even those who are not 
able to be present communicate then approval through a 
deputy. This ceremony of Pagrt bdndhand has preserved 
ail the essential elements of the ancient Murdhabhiaheka. In 
ancient times each family descendant who had undergone 
this ceremony—and it was inevitable for every one in the 
normal course to go thiough it—was known as Murdhd- 
bhishikta J'amya i.e. a duly consecrated family head. The 
word Vameya was synonymous with Gotra and Kula-vriddha. 
The younger* members in comparison to him bearing the 
epithet GSrgSyana weie known as Fwtia. There could 


if3nf«ar?l I (ttnwr 
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be many YuvS descendants called GirgSyana but only 
one GSrgya at one time in a family unit. 

The practical results of such an organization were 
extremely significant; for example, it was the Gargya 
Patriarch who represented his family in the social assemblies 
which wielded great influence and power. It was he who 
held the propeity in his name and who negotiated the 
social relationships. He was virtually the family for both 
customary and legal observances. The Kula-dharmas and 
Jati-dharmas found their fruition chrough the Qotra, 
Vamsya, Kula-vnddha oi Sthavira. This picture of a vital 
social organization current in Panini’s time undeiwiites 
the profuse evidence about Gotra and Yu van names of 
which he had per foroe. to take notice and which foims 
such an important chapter in the Ashtadhyayi. 

Those who were connected as blood relations to the 
same male lineage were called Sagolras (VI. 3. 85). Fortu¬ 
nately valuable Gotra lists were compiled sometime before 
Pinini and they are pieserved in ihe several §iauta-staras, 
for example AsvalSyana, Apastamba, KStyayaiia and the 
most important of them all in the Baudhayaiia 6ruuta- 
sutra, named as Pravara-prosnu.’ 

Original Gotra Founders According to the 
tradition recorded in the above texts the descendants of the 
Eight Sages constituted separate Gotras. Their names 
weie Visvamitra, Jamadagni, BharadvSja, Gautama, Atri, 
Vasisbtha, Kasyapa and Agastya. The number of such 
descendants could be counted in thousands and even 

1. This 18 critically edited by Dr. Caland in the Bibliotheca Indica 
Series, Vol. Ill, pp. 415-468. 

This material was put into verae in the Matsya Purana, 
Chapters 194-201. Among subsequent writers Purushottama compiled the 
evidence from the above sources with a detailed commentary in his 
Prasars^afijari, which was published along with other hindred texts under 
the title of ‘GolTa-pravara-nibandha-kadamba, The Pravora-mafijari has 
been studied by Dr. Brough. 
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millions. pAtanjali confirms this traditions in his discws- 
sion on mtra IV. I. 79. 

s’5'ni?r: I JK'Tfii ("jnciT yi? i\9S.) 

‘Tbeic were 88,000 sages devoted to a life of celibacy. 
Of them seven sages with Agastya as the eighth took to 
the way of procreating. Their descendants are known as 
Cottas’. 

.According to a different liadition HrahmS had four 
sons, namcdy Bbrigu, Angira.^, Mailchi and Atii. In Bbrign’s 
line was born Jamadagni who became a Gotrakara ijLishi. 
In the line of Angiras there were two Gotrakara IJishis, 
namely Gautama and BharadvSja. In the family of Maiichi 
there were three Gotuikata ancestors, viz. Kasjapa, 
Vusishlha and Agustya. Thefouith son .Atri himself be¬ 
came a Gotra-progenitoi tbu.s these seven or eight primeval 
ancestors were traditionally lemembered as foundeis of 
Golrus. 

PSnini and GOTKAS-The above list of the eight original 
Gotras is confirmed by Panini in the principal lilfraa of 
the AihtMhyTxyi as shown below ; 

1. Blirigu (IV. 1. 102), He was an ancestor of 
Jamadagni. 

2. Kausika (IV. 1. 106), same as Visvamilra. 

3. Angiras (IV. 1. 107-108). 

4. BbaradvSja (IV.1.117). 

5. Atri (IV.1.117). 

6. Kasyapa (IV.1.124). « 

7. Vasishtba (II.4.65). As an original Gotra standing 
at the head o( a Gana Vasishfba is clearly referred to in 
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the GanapS^ha of Nadtdi* (IV. 1. 99) and SubhrSdi* 
<IV. 1. 123). 

8. Agastya (II.4.70), which becomes Aga»tt/ah in the 
plural as found in Baudbayana (B$S. p. 463). 

VaMSYA and YuvX —These are two impoi tant terms 
tind their distinctions in practical life and the grammatical 
formation of names should be cleorly understood in order 
to grasp the significance of sutrat 4.1.163-165. Varhsya 
literally signifies one who was the founder of a family or 
from whom the family derived its lineage and surname. 
It was thus inclusive of the word Vriddha and Gotra. 
Patanjali informs us that Vriddha was a technical term 
in a different system of grammar equivalent to P3riini’s 
Gotra ( 545 ?! laftrfer ^ Bhashya, 1, 2. 68). 

Let us understand these relationships by taking a 
practical example. Garga happened to be an ancestor 
who started a line of descendants. He was a Sarhjua-k5rin 
i.e. who gave his name to the family, and was regarded by 
all the subsequent descendants as the original founder. 
His son was known as Gargi, called in grammar Antarg- 
patya. The grandson of Garga or the son of GSrgi was 
known as Gargya. According to this «ii<ra (IV.1.162) all 
other descendants numbering even a hundred or a thousand 
would be known as Gargya ('ftJfjpjfhW!!). For example : — 


1. Krishnz Rinvi Brammi-VunAth', i.c. the Gotra-descendant of 
Rana was called Ranlyana if in the Vasishtha G>tra, otherwise Rani. 
Baudhayana quotes R3ni among the Saradvata-Gautamas. This Gana- 
Bfitra is confirmed by the ChTinirt-anlli (Sritra 114.35) and Vardhanilna 
(gloka 236). 

2. Lakshamtmi S/mo^ot Vaiishiht, confirmed by Oirindra-vrilli 
(II.4.53)_ and Vardhamana (SMJka 222). The authenticity of these Gotra 
names is vouchsafed by Baudhayana who reads Lllcshmancya and 
gyameya (pp. 460, 463) among the Vlsiahthas [BaudH^ana Brauta-silt/a, 
Bibirotheea Indica edition by Dr. Caland). 
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Garga (^SWlRi]) 

(Son) GSrgi (apgrpiw) 

(Grandson) Gaigya (jfMriwr) 

(Great Grandson) Gargya but innrfzntj as 

The grandson and his descendants were all entitled to be 
called Gotra or Vriddha with respect to succeeding gene¬ 
rations so far as current family social institutions were 
concerned. Some remote ancestor who was named Garga 
had now ceased to exist and was not seen by the living 
generations but his decendants from his grandson onwards 
all named G5rgya were known to the people. Each family 
head was called a Gargya. There might be hundreds of 
families e.xisting at one and the same time in a single 
generation and the title Gargya would continue to be applied 
to each head of the family through subsequent generations. 
Each Patriarch bearing the appellation GSrgya would 
represent his family in all domestic, social and political 
matters. He was the real bead of the family. His personal 
name perhaps would be different and was not material with 
respect to his status. But the Gotra-name was a very 
important matter for all. 

When Gargya was alive as the head of the family, 
what would be the epithet of his son, grandson and other 
descendants ? This was an important question. The 
answer is that by tutra IV.1.162 they would be called 
Gargya, being entitled to the status of a Gotra-name. 
Theoretically it may have been correct but in practical life 
the son of Gargya in the life-time of his father as well as 
the grandson in the life-time of his grandfather would be 
called Gargyaya^ia, since he was a junior member of the 
family (Ftti'an) in comparison to the Vriddha or Gotra or 
Vamsya who was alive. This provision is laid down in the 
reitrietive sutra IV.1.163, Jivati tu vamfye yuvS. The effect 
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of this distinction of the names would be that GSrgya 
was recognised as a representative of the family, where as 
GargySyana was not so recognised during the life time 
of his father Gargya. It may also be noted that in case 
when the father was alive and his son was dead, the 
grandson would be entitled to the epithet Garg 3 5ynna : — 

(Father, living) Gacgj'a (qtX or 
(Son, living) Gargyayanr (pFfttl) 

A question again aiises as to the status of a younger 
brother if bis elder brother was alive, when the futlier of 
both was dead, whether the younger brother would be 
called GSrgya or GargySyana. Hy $utra IV 1. 162 the 
younger brother being included under parUra-pr<ibhriii-apat;ya 
(grand-sons and descendants) would theoretically be entitlal 
to be epithet GSrgya. But in practice since at one time 
there could only be one GSrgya in one family the yoiirigei 
brother would be treated as a Yuvan and called GargySyaiia 
by the siUra, bhratari chujyayasi (IV. 1. 164); e.g., 

(Father, dead) Gargya 

_J___ 

(Elder brother, alive) (Younger brother, alive) 

Gargya ( Jft?l ) GSrgyayana (g^) 

A further new situation required to be regulated when 
an uncle or grand-uncle or great-grand-uncle was alive and 
the father Gargya was de.td. The status of both the son of 
GSrgya (who was uptil now called Gargyayana) and of 
the uncle or other similar superior tapin^t was to be 
expressed by means of their family surnames. Pan ini’s «Q<ra 
IV. 1. 165 (ifRfffRTf'Tilt prescribes that the 

son of the dead Gargya would be called both GSrgya and 
GargySyana; e.g., 
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(1) Gargya (dead) (2) GSrgya (living) 

j Brother of (1) and uncle 

(3) Gargya (living) as son of (1), of (3) 

but Gargyaytina us nephew of (2) 

The rationale of these two epithets being applied 
simultaneously to one and the same descendant should be 
understood as follows. In res|>ect to his father who was 
dead and to v^hose place the s ni was elevated as the head 
of hi? family, the son who was formerly GSrgyayana now 
became murdhahhiehikta and was given the title Gargya 
with the pow’er of representing his family. But if be had 
n v^eneiable uncle and he wanted his family to be repiesented 
through his uncle then he would be regarded as a junior 
member (yuvan) and would bear the title GSrgyaya^ia, 
This distinction was of practical value in the domestic 
and social affaiis of a joint family where the property 
was litld in the name of the head and the state also carried 
its dealings through the Patiiarch. It was in such a 
situation that the Uncle or a similar elderly cognate 
relation came into the pictuie of the family to such an 
extent as to have effect on the status of the new member 
through the Gotra or Yuvan name of the latter. If the 
Uncle so desired he would ask the nephew in the capacity 
of a GSrgya to represent the family. If the nephew wished, 
be as Gargyayana would ask his uncle to deputise for him. 
Both these alternatives are met by sutras IV. 1. 165. 

PAkidhashika and LauKiKa Gothas —The gram¬ 
marians have distinguished two kinds of Gotras in the 
Aahtadhyayt, viz. Paribbashika Gotras and Laukika Gotras, 
the former are included in the ApatyadhikSra of the first 
Pada of AdhySya IV : 

Apatyam poHtra-prabhriti gotram (IV. 1.162) 

It lays down that all descendants of a Patriarch from his 
grandson onwards are known as Ootra, for example, Garga 
34 
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is such an ancestor. His son was Gargi and grandson 
received the patronymic name GSrgya. The descendants 
lower than a grandson were also called GSrgya, but in 
the three cases specified in *Srra« IV.l.163-165 they were 
known as Glrgayana as explained above. 

It should be noted that the above distinctions of 
name-forms like Gaigya and GargySyana to indicate the 
status of a particular person in the family either ns its 
head (ffotra) or as a junior member (Tuoa), have been set 
in a ligid grammatical mould by Panini, to which the 
commentators have given the title of ParV'hathika Gotra. 
It is clearly stated by them that outside this particular 
chapter of the a initiated by the IV.l. 

98-111 and refened to in the eiitra* IV,1.162-166 {Apatyam 
pmtraprabhriti gotram), ail other Gotra names in the 
Atltta(^}^yay^ have reference to Lauhiha Go(ra». This is 
clearly stated by Pata/ijali* ; 

‘In all other places excepting the Apatya-chapfer 
Panini intended Gotra to be undetstood in a general sense 
in which all descendants of an ancestor ipcluding the 
Yu vans were termed Gotra.’ Kaiya^a explains Lauhika 
Gotra as the descendants of wellknown IjLishis, who are 
famous as Gotras in society {Loke ruhi prajana<cha gotram 
ityuehyate, IV.1.87). According to Patunjali, Panini refers 
to Laukika Gotrat in tiitrat II.4.64-70, The position is 
that the names of Gotras in the above sutrai and their 
Ganapatha are the same which occur in the Gotra lists of 
the Piavara-Adhyaya. For example, Yaska, Paila, Upaka 
were such Gotias named after the ancient Eisbis. The 
pioblein whether the Gotra*names in the Paninian lists were 
to be strictly confined to the exigencies of grammatical 
operations or whether the names were susceptible of a wider 

*Far/— STHTP 1 

pr ^ ( rnwr vitie*, si*). 
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general application was a matter of some concern to the 
ancient commentators from KatySyana to Kaiyaja. The 
concensus of their opinion seems to be that these names 
whether in the ApatyadhikSra or elsewhere partake of a 
Laukika character and names of Grotros in such Paninian 
sutra* as BihvSdi (IV.1.96) and others must be taken in 
a broad general sense being applicable to such names 
well known in society.* 

For our purpose of historical interpretation we are 
inclined to accept this liberal point of view and to consider 
the Paninian lists of Gotras as conveying a factual picture 
of the social organization comprising Brahminical fam'l’cs 
with Gotia appellations as recorded also in the Pravara- 
kStnda. As a matter of fact the valuable lists preserved in 
the Pravura-prasnas all refer to Laukika Gotras free from 
the shackle of grammatical operations laid down in the 
ApatySdhikara. 

New Gotra-Founders—As stated above originally 
there were 8 Bisbis said to be founders of Gotras. In 
lutra Eko gotro rIV.l 95) refers to the first founder 
as Eka, interpreted by Patanjali as Prafha'na and by 
KStyayana with greater clarity as Siitnjfla-kariii, i.c. a 
distinguished ancestor who first imparts a name to his 
lineage as bis natural in course of time in the same 
line of descendants. Other persons of distinction and 
learning were born who were considered to possess 
the dignity of Gotra-founder and they in turn became 
SafhjH3-karin of new Gotras recknoned as branches under 
the original Gotra. For example, under the Bhrigu Gotra 
several new Gtras arose, e. g. Vatsas, Bidas, Yaskas, etc. 
The teacher Vatsa won such distinction as to have himself 
become the originator {Pratham) of a new line designated 

1. iTifrferffirg ^ wr srr?r^i, 

(Vart, 1 on IV.1.96). 

Kaiyata, laukika^hka-sidita ; 
gatra-bhava ’xsamjiia-karitsa. 
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after him but by common consent grouped as a branch of 
the original Bhrigu Gotra. A member of the Vatsa Gotra 
was called Vatsya Bhargava. 

A third stage was reached when among the Vatsas 
also new Gotra-founders were born. For example, Paila 
Kasakritsna, Aitisayana and many other sub gotnis came 
to flourish under the Vat.sa branch of the Bhngu Gotra. 
At times we find that luiiulied of such names arc lecoulcd 
in the traditonal Gotra lists of the Suintii-siitras. Thi.s 
evolution should have taken many centuries. The lists 
pieserved in the Srauta-sulrus of Baudhayaiia, Asvnlajaiiii 
and Katyay.ina bcai testimony to the fact that at the time 
when they were compiled the piocess of Gotia dcvclopimMit 
had advanced to a veiy elaborate stage with intiicate 
in'plications about social relationships. In the grammatical 
literature we have some n.dicalion of the long pci iod involved 
in the development of the Gotta institution, l^ir example, 
Panini himself had to formulate a futra foi expressing this 
fact of social liie. The iutra Samkhya vawyi’Hu (11.1 19), 
IS intended to regulate such foimaiions, and is quoted in the 
Bhashya on iutru 11.4.84, with an illustration TripnJlcliahd- 
Gautamam (Bhnsya 1.499), le. 5 ^ genetations in the Gautama 
Gotra. If twenty yeaisbc taken for a generation then the 
period of 5i descendants in the hue of Gautama e-xteiided 
over a peiiod of mote than 1000 years. We di» not exactly 
know when this example to Paniin’s iuira II.1.19 came into 
existence, but if we accept it as a mUrdhahhuhikta udSharam 
we may count back from Panini and arrive at about 1500 
B. C. when the fiist ancestory of the Gnutamas began. 
Thus a period of ten centuries seems to be well postulated 
for the development of the Gotra institution as we find it in 
the AtUddhyayt and in the Pravara-prasnas. 

Pa!>’INI and BaudhAyana —A comparison of Gotra- 
names in PSnini and in Baudh&yana shows that the two 
lists were rooted in solid fact and piesent mateiial from the 
same cultural epoch. Many of the names aie common. 
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Sometimes we find that the coincidence is very 
striking. For example, the reading Atreya Bhardvaje and 
Bhardvaja Jtreye in one and the same Gana, A^vSdi (IV. 
1.110) is fully borne out by BaudhSyana. He includes the 
AtreySyanas among the Bbaradvajas and the Bh5rdv5ja- 
ynntis among the Atreyas. Similarly the Antargana-titrd 
Lakshmana iyamayor vaiiahlhe read in the Subhradi gana 
(IV. 1.123) is corroborated by Baudhaynna who reads the 
Lakshmaneyas in the Upamanyu section of the Vasishthas, 
and the Syameyas among the Syama-Parasara branch of 
the Vasishthas (BSS 460. 463). 

From the cultural point of view all the Gotia-names 
in the Auhtadhyayt are worth studying without importing 
the consideration of Laukika and Sliasirliia. The author of 
the Nyata commenting on II. 4.63 observes that the 
grammatical rule Aptyam paittra-prahhriti gotram (IV, 1.162) 
13 wrongly legarded by some to be Ss$triya and not Laukika. 
In reality it is not so because both interpretations are valid 
in PaniIlian grammar where the nUrat imply a two-fold 
application. The Bala manorama commenting ua the tutra 
Yaskadhihhyo got^'e (11.4.67) remarks that the Goira here 
refers to all those names which are included in the Pravara- 
kSnda and that it has no restriction to the grammatical 
Gotras under Apaty5dhikara only. 

Besides Drahmanical Gotras called Arsba Gotra, Panini 
also recognised the purely Kshattriya Gotras {lulra II.4.58), 
e. g. 5vlphalka, a Kshattriya Gotra name. Many such 
family names existed at that time independently of 
the Kishi tradition of Gotras and were derived 
from either Kshattriya, or Vaisya ancestors, or even 
amongst other castes from such celebrated persons as 
became SamjHSkarint in their own line. 

GotrAvayava :—Such secondary Gotra-names have 
been designated as Qotravayava by PSnini (IV, 1. 79). They 
were secondary family sur-naines which did not form part 
of the Pravara-kSnda lists. At the same time PSpini as a 
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grammarian had to take note of them, since those names 
also formed part of the language. The word Q-otrSvayava 
was taken as Kulakhya by the Bharadvaja school 

(Bhathya, IV. 1. 79), interpreted by the Ka»ika as names 
of individual families {ApradhSnagotra}; for example, 
Kunika, Bhunika, etc. The names enumerated in the 
KraudyMi-gana of tutra IV. 1. 80 weie taken by 
Katyayana and Patanjali to be names of this nature. There 
were surely thousands of others too numerous to be brought 
within the scope of the Ash^dhyrxyt. As a matter of fact 
each caste amongst' the tribes of the north-west ns 

were non-Brahminical claimed to have their family 

surnames which would fall under the Qotravayava category 
Patafijali commenting on a 

Bhardvajiya varttika on mtra IV. 1. 79, Some¬ 

times the same surnames served both as i'rabmnna Gotras 
and as non-BrShraana Gotras. A distinction between the 
two had then to be made with the help of a suffix. 

SauvIka Gotras —Pauini makes a pointed leference 
to the Gotra names in the Sauvira country (IV. 1. 148-150). 
SauvTra was a Janapada with capital at Rorukri, modern 
Rori and may be identified with Uppei Sind. The modern 
Sindhi surnames end in dnt, like Vasv5nl, Knpalatii, 
Asaranl, Santani, etc., and these seem to be derived from 
the ancient forms ending in ayani as Asurayani, Yainunda- 
ynni. A specific mention of two Sauvira Gotras is made 
in Ultra IV. 1. 150, e.g. Phantahriti-Phan^ahritayani, and 
Maimata-Maimatayani. 

Political character of the Gotras We have 
seen bow the Sanghas wielded political power and adopted 
heraldic signs (LaksTiana) and legends (Anka) engraved 
on their coins and sealings. This privilege of getting 
organised after the model of a political Sangba was 
appropriated by non-political bodies also, for example, tbe 
Vedic Schools called Charana, which were represented 
by so many living persons in society and existed vyith 
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extensive ramifications. So also were the Gotras. Both 
the Char an a and Gotra members gave to themselves a 
Sangha organization, choosing their distinctive Anita and 
Lakshana, as mentioned in autras IV. 3. 126-127. The 
republican spirit of free Association and of strong communal 
ties and affiliation found their fullest scope in Pfinini's time. 
We know how ‘the descendants’ (Patras) of SSvitrl and 
SalyavSii multiplied as so many families whose clan 
developed into the S5vitrT-Piitraka Sangha of the Panjab. 
Similarly in another area the strong fraternity of the Daksha 
Gotra constituted themselves into a Sangha with their own 
sign and legend. This would apply to any Gotra or any 
Chanina who wished to functon as such. This spirit to 
follow the Snngha model was infectious specially in the 
Punjab ill Panmi’s time, and applied equally well to the 
three institutions of Sangha, Chuiana and Gotra. 

We now give below a critical te.xt of the Paninian 
Gotni-lists reconsiructing the text on the basis of the 
KSsika (ipTo), Chandra (^o), Jainendra (^o), SakatSyana 
Vardhamdna (Sfs), llhoja (rito), and Hemachandra 
(^o) as we had donein the case ot the geographical lists, 

\ ) 

[ ^ I airam: \ ] 

Text—t ar^, ^ \ y ^ 's 

<Y wx, tflRT, «mi, u 

5^, ‘mr, ^Y ’IK 

^Y *n^tr, ql5*r, arf, fif^rFT, \<i ^ePift,Yo^, 

Y^ ^4, YYsns^fl, YKS'fe^, Y^ 

Y\S Ye; Ho H? ftttf, VW, 
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Ry «rf^, !(!( ‘vs anew, Ks 5 o 

II an^JT II II >nTaTsr ii 

Eeferences —tto yi?iU’; 'ivi^?; w® 

^IVIV^; >ilo Vl?|^0-^i;; |Tro ^l?IV£; i^® I 

Variants—Y ( ^' ?iTo -iTt® |o jt® ), \9 ^i;K, 

{ ), ( ?rr® ), ^if5r, (|o ); q Pisiar { ^9 ), fqrifa: 

(»ito );«. gfer (^0 ); u(^to); u {^“); 

?Ysrfcr(lo), :Tf^(wo); U tthI? (?iro ), mX’cufter 
{1° ); wpr ( ^9 ); «TP«r ( ?no, I® ); sX? { ?rr® ); ?« 
»rm?f (’^9 ) U ’Tt'Trp ( ?T®), jftHisT (#0 ), »it7rf ( w®. 

)| ’Tl?ff ( ); -SR I 5^ ( ^le ) q? ( I® ?1T0 ); 

f55fltwi (I® ); qf^T( ?fto »i®), qif^?f (fiT®), qfro, 
qrf^ ( I® ); ^\9 »Ttf*R ( I® ); ?1 Iit ( ?!To ); : X ^fn? 
(»lo ); fgPSPWTT ( %« ), ( W® ); fJ?T ( ), 

ffJI ( ?tT® ); ^Y aiTO I ?iqT^^ ( 'St® ), ( 5fo ), m- 

( ’qt® ); f^qirq ( #0 ); ^q fq^n^TI { qrjo fcR^RT 

( ); Y? (If® ); Y^ V t®, %o ); ^Tjf (=Efo |o 

ITO ), moT ( ); YY ?no oniits; yK strIstr ( ?jr® ), q» 

Oixiitf-; SV9 I ), ( ;it® ); Yt ?ir® omit-; H® 

qq®, ?n®, ^®, oiuil; \x W®, vfto, otnii; 

?m<q (?n=), qm?! (>ft®), q>iqm)5T (t®); 'i,\v^[ ^n®, '^r®), 
qft® omit?; HY srfqg ( #® ); KK ( W® >fto %o \ 
omits; fw ( q^r® ); ('®f® ), ®nrer ( ?rT® ); Xc ftw 

( xrr® I® ); X^ ftR ( W® \ qfto omits; \X-\R W®, t®, JT® 
omit. 

Additional names—? rt, ?w, w, smsy ( «pt® ); 
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( Sfo |o ); TO ( to ); ^ ( ^o ?TT» |o ir= 'I; m 

(I* V- 5^ ( ^* \ (to ); w (to i; 

(to »io \ ife (to ); aifT^ (to ; , t* \ mv (t= V, 

^ ( to ); ^ (to ); t?*r ( to I, fS ( to >, <I?I (to |o ), 
aw ( ?rro, ^o, no(?no |o ); ir f pno ito |o); nennar 
( pno \ TO (?iTo TO (^0 no \ np?T (|o nto no \ 
nrfcT ( nto i, srif^Tm (|o )., fm, apsnStn, 

ari^, TOxnn, Fn??nT, fnftnn^, nnsfoy, fqgra^i, nr^r, nn, ( |;o ), 

nn^ (|o n« ), mr ( ^o no \ (|o no ), Ft^ { no ), 

(|o n!o n» ) I 


R ) 

[ ^Tnnf^vntsfnnTOrnsrt i aftcrTOnr., snnn: ] 

T(-\t—? tjqsff, ^ ?rn?P. ^ vicssr, y nifngsr, K ftcgTFsw, 6 
fs^TiTO^,nosTTf;, s; aioYnn;, ^ irenT, to tt^fw, 

tY^^n’jpT, \\ J^niMor, t's 

fntctsr, ?=; fn?m, Ro ^tt gtnyn s, 

fnsnFr^jy, ^ i 'R!«. arFe^qi, nFTOF, ^vs argnr, 

3i^fTf?rq! aF^Hw, nnw, a w fit^n » 

Uofereuces—n;To riyi^s; =no ^lYittY; t® tiYinS; SfTo 
^lYittY; nto YitiUVtY, |o nnjo wW ^5-^1 ( 

Vanauta —Y ^o omiL'=; ^ n® omits-, « all others 

omit except nno; «; arnwR^ (to ), 3 ixnn> ( ^o), no ?iro 
omit; 5 . to |o omit; t<> 57 ^ I (t® ), n® prro 

tto no omit; ?iTo aft# ^8 no omit; mftsrf (^o ), 

niTo omits, tvi n« omits; nn^fiir (to ), ntf^ (m®), 
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), ); to ), (jpro \ 

(’Tto ); ?«; ), "PCfc??! ( ?iro 1= ); te ^o, 

?lTo, |o omit.; ?F5r#pg {); Tit ( ?IT= ); 

^«» omits.; ( # 0 , ); ^\9 gff^ ( Tiito \ grgip 

( I® »r!> ); ’I?. ?JT 0 |o ITO ), fqn^ ( ?fr® ), 

omits. 

Additional names:—■ 

=|;5R*P ( fs®, ), )■» ^ fto ), 

^ (’I®), )i )> ); 

*Rrsr^ ( ^?To feo, »r» ); {^r® Fi® )^ q^sijf (|o jto 

3ig5Rfr.( ?iTo ); aigq? (^t® fe®, ’^® ^it®, |o, ir® ); 

{ ^T® fjo, W® I® »To ); ( ^I® feo, >To ), spm ( |o ); 

ft^vr (^T® feo ), (»ito ), (I®, >r® ); 

( ^0 Fi® ), F'tsiw (=^0 ), ( #®), Fqa^fsp (tir® 

(t® ’T® ); t® *1® )'i (^iif® I 

( ?ir® ?ft® w-' fe® ), ( n®, I® ); *i3m ( ^t® 

feo t® no ), iRtjq- { ?iro ); ^ira (feo, =^o n® J; 

fqE2 { ^o, ?iio, ’(ito, |o, n® ); ( ^®, ^o); tosiF^t (’^o, 

I® ); }; sFni?!?, ?if?n5f^ '; 

(?iTo I® ); anp?, 3 T 5 rt 3 r 5 r^( ?n® /, (w® ^o n® ); 

(|o n® ), wF^FfTT (I®, n® ); «i 5 fv, 

^IferF^ (|o ); woT?r |o, n® ); =ErgT^r (»ro ) i 

^ir^(»RinO 

[ I ^i^nw^r: ] 

nnf?Rrn<T: 

See No, 0. »mffe 
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fsnfe ( ) 

Text—? 5®, ^ ^ V vi jto, ^ 's 

«; CI^, «. «T^, ?o 5»ST, ?t F^?I, PE??, ?V I 

Itefereuces—^Ho '?» #<> Wo^ 

^IVI^?, ?ft<> Vl?t^5., ^mvV9, Jiufo ^YK I 

Varianta—^ ?®i ( #* ); « ?r: ( ?iio »ito |o ir® ); q ?rT<» 
oiiiits ; t all others omit except TTo; ( §o ); 

H ^vrr ( ), g«T {mo |<» ); to ), f^o ( m® 

|o ), ?fto omits.; (^o), (|o ); ?v. fgnT 

( mo ), to omits. 

Additional names —^psji { mo feo \ ( mo Fso \ 

fti? (mo feo, to ). r??i ( ^o j I 

( VUU'A? ) 

[ I ] 

Text—? f?, ^ ’FT, ^ V aisnnt?:, K t^m?, % 

« rETR; H, C «Ef?, 5. JTfti, ?o ?? ^rjltmfw, 

tYqpjmfc, ?^mft5Rif?, ?'a fi, 

?q amm, ?£ §T, ^O 1^, «JVf, ?t, it?! 

(), ??Fpn?, mimw, 

ppSmT, ^0 m«E, qrfinEifH 

^x. ?img, H ^T«rw» 

References—m® yi?«?K?, '?o ^lYiqy, t® m® 

^Wtqo, sfto vt?t?vy-?x.^, |o %»?»?•=, »R« I 
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Variants—^ I® >To ); ^ if^qi ( ?lTs ), 

), (I®); ^ito), 3ifcfmT4? (), 

(ot=); T«r4;raati?ft (^o); % all others omit except 
Wo;'3 ^0 ^To omit; ^ irffT i irfirira^ (|o ^rfcTiRr (?n °), 

(’To ),^o omits; ?o ^(|o omits; H 4:0 

omits; ^9 go ^r??n5fl ( ?iTo ), ’To omits; 

n ^I’ffsirer ), (?Tro ); t» 'Rt’ omit; 

n ), { ?rro ).- (»?to ); 

( ^0), 5PtPra^i (?rTo); t's f? ( ;, ( «to ), ?ito (ooits; 

{ ^0 ), ( § = ), Cf^spi ( |o ), ?ito omiti-; =^o 

^0 ?rTo to omit; (’Tto gf »To ), Zoomit'-; 

OTo to omit; 'RX ffurra { 1° ); ’tI® omits; 

omit-, ’to; (t®>*T«) ?no omit-; (units; 

^’T:frn: (|o), ( ?ito ), {to ); to 

to omit; ('^O ?ho ) ?II^ {t“)> omitP; 

(^o t®), 'TfcT^R (’Tto); t® «niit; 

\X ^o sfo ^r« omit; ?iio t® omits; all 

otheis omit except iio; all others except wto I 
fTiltl, ?:T ( ^to ); Wo t® ’T® Omit. 

Additional iiameb—f^^'slssp, WT, w?(Pf; 

{ ^0 fto )^ ^gfsr ( Wo ko ), ( Wo ); ^Tgfgf ( t° ), 

^3f ( >Io ); ), j. ^ 

{ wo -^0 to CO ); w>fwF? ( ); qrnfwT ( to Co); 

( ^0 Co ); fC(trf?If5T (’^O Co ); CRf^T ( C>o to C« ); 
n ( I® ); {^o ); 8iT5r|!^ ( ); (to ’TO ;; 

TPts, srrspp. (%o ); C5^ ( ]■ 

ffatwT (cto t® *r® ), ^ (3lo ), ^ ); 
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( ifto \ ( to ), < »r® Rtft-ff ( JUTO t«» ), ffepl, 

( CIO ), ( CT», 1° *, («n« to it® ); 

*ro ): %^fc, ( ^o )', tftm < >ito «T0 ; ( ^0 to JTO ); 

CMTfiT, q^spT, cfm, qfticR, 

(\ CJT, ( ^o j j 

( »Kl?oH ) 

[ jpi?f?wfj 11311 irmf; ] 

‘]V,xL —1 JT'T, ^ 5RR, ^ ^3r w^), y K. btst, ^ ®Timici:, 

V9 =; srr^^tJPiX 5.3rfrf%, »o ?? bt, nfiitc, 

C5, 5113:, t'9 E[ff3rii, U 

^0 f»T, -'K^nrg, srrtrm, ^c=r, srf, 

RSi 1111, H'g, ’p iif^tg, ^5. feg, ggf, *ifg, 

^tf»T33r'-5, ?=: 

gilS, srags, ^PT, w.^, VV 51*11^, YV!.m;gr, 

«PTi^, Y's vs «nrfc5r, ve ffiTT,!(-' jtst^, ariPTong. 
K.^ K i xgnir, VK cFgsc, ?rf^, 

'<•'! i?r^, 5«f^. ^4^?, Hf^ri, \\ ij%r, 

!ir?iTi:«i, c=Ri5T, \\ ^\s arii;?, 

ISO fTsig, V9? vs^ isv \9H ^51, 

irTnSfl, tfvs ISS Wfra, so 

•J? sy SK ^ \ 5% I 

Pu!fcrem;es—^o vjIHoK, =^o ^tyRy, ^o ^Riey, 

^llyRq, ?ito y|?u^-!l^, |o ^Riy^, imo ??ftaiT 

ViU’iauts—^ CIO, ^o omit ; \9 (’Tto), Cl® 

oiuit.> ; e. all othor^ oiuit except n® ; tl bl (^o) ; IR 

arP-ii^c (cio); ^y C5 (^o), C2 (cr® !»ir®); 
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omit; U HiRt (w®), omit; Ro |» omit; 

3nWH (*PT«), liTto omits ; n= omit; Hit lifto 

^= omit; HH *To omit; Hv* (Wo) *, Hs all others 
omit except n® ; HS. (?no), af (^»), ’t® ’fr® o«iit; 
H® ^0 5[no Kfto omit, \\ m (’*=T®), SSfl (^®). 

Tfto omits ; 501 ® n't® I® omits ; (h®), ^it® n®, 

omit. HV all others mention 115; all others omit except 
H^To ^\9SOT^(^rono), H^{¥ir®), I® omits; whi (^ft®), all 
others omit; H (m® |®); v? (ift®); vx ai^n 
(^«); v^ (to); 2F5 (t® *1®); vc ^ir® I® ii® omit; 

all others mention fpiwt; itH feftf|rr {^ 0 ), itv Tft »r'>r 
(W® to |o), ?lf® omits ; itvt (UT®), (t®); it'% all 

others omit except ^nr® ; it® (lito *1®), ^® t® hit® |® 

omit; itl (nn®) \\ (hit® ifi®), \H ’Tfosrt (nn®), 
n® omit ; all others omit except spi® ; ajffr^ (t®); 

^ (to^Nt®,) ^ (HIT® IT®), ^ I (t®). ^5 xxm ( 5 ®), 
xfmx! (to), sRtiipT (hit® |o), armjrfrr (•jtj®), Htin; (h®) ; 
pTf (nn®), (ut®); ®? liW? (^o ■jit® ii®). \sH(^o), 

=qo, t®, hit® I® omit ; isH t® ?ft® omit; \3\s t® omits, 
V3t; fqfea (nn®), ^ (hit®) ; t:® ffSfi (hit®) ; <^X 

(to), H'Tl (hit®), fq«q^ (|«) ; (n't® %o) ; t;x pTftH 

(hit® I®), ^o omits; «;it gq;?*i (^o), vft® omits; 
fTlf (HTT®) 1 

Additional names :—irqi (^o ijo), smrfii!?, (=?») ara^ 
(Hr® *1®), fcTferfH (^o t® hit® |o it®), (w®), sinsr (“h® I® 
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»To), 9§<¥r (^o Kfto ^ (^« qt* »To), f^f^, 

ftwar (^o), ,wo\ srg, *r^ (^?ito), firo (cto |o\ 

(mo), iraif (|o), tfrT«j (?iro), (wfo ^to |o Jio), ^ (^rro), 

(^o »ro}, v'»ito |<»), JTira (^o |»). wp (’^ta »ro), 

»»5T(^'tO. 55T('nto no), ^ (i4t-), fHs (■Jito), «T3r!f^j, aisr 
(nt»;^s(»ft» no}, ?rf5(|o) nfen (|o no), gft, 
ip), Prif, fn®>T», 'mr^- f|o) n^ (|ono). 

(|o no), ipaapp, ^rrnn, nw, ^gap, (|o), ct^ (|o n^), ?ip, fnnr, 

n?3, nrfrnr, n^ fiRiftf nffn, ^n, 

^rftrPnn, ffs^, ^ (no) i 

^9 (Rivl^vs) 

[ n ntnnmf^: i ’ft'mnr: ] 

fnnRRi>f(3j; 

Text—t ntnnn, R %«, \ f^|, v nRn, vt iRartanstn, 
i wmnr, » winat i 

lieferenoes:— pT" ^iyi^'s, 'n® $o ?iYit^t;, ®ro 

nto YI?IYY, to n«Io ^0 ^5C. 

Variants :—^ omits, v ^o ^o omit; K «WS i 
ipram (m*); ^o omits; sRn« (^o). itunncrR (t®), %. 

nro omits ; \9 ^nrqtif («fto), ■^o omits | 

Additional names :—fn«f, ?i«rnf (^o) | ^TRPP (nto) j 

trmi (to), nnP9n; (n®), “%Fer^ nn^m nr n iy wnRpi 

ntwnitg 'Rsf^sp* pf} I 
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<i. ) 

[ fer I I J 

Text—? r?R?, R ^ sEfjrr, vcrw, n ^ ?iiasi. 

s; qgf^, «. ?o U *nwi, iR sfleT, U ?if^, U 

la. IF35T, tV9 aftw, ?£ :^5 ifjfTF^, 

RX if1fkr*p, =^qjrcr, Rva^ufr, R^sfr^raa, 

^'5^'SJfH, ^0 gJJTJT5i, 

?5J4a. \y 1^, atiTfa, ^\9 a??ir, itst i 

References— ?To ^o ?llo 

¥fto vi?i?aK-Us I’ ’To ?ato I 

Variants—v ara (t® ^\o ); ^ qo omit>; %. ?Flsn 
( <^0 ^o JTo ), !?IT^ ( spTo ^o ); q mf?? ( Wo ); XX 
oniii ; n ^0 ^0 omit ; X\ if^T^I ( ^o ); 4:^ (^o ?rTo); 

{.?no omits); (^o), (wio ao ); 

’^'s (|o no), =510 ?i(o omit; sftvn ( ?no 1°), 

omi;>-; Ro ( 4ao ); #F(:4? ); RX ( 4>To), 

( mo ); ^o omits; =^^aa ( ), ■at'raa () 

^o omits; %^^a ( mo ); R^ ^4:aa ( §o sito no ); n’t 

§5nra (^o), (mo); to »to omits; s^araa 

( mo ) =ao to ato ao omit; ^t; m® mentions for 
’i';-'^£.: ^o mo omits; ^tt3i {to), 317T5T ( mo ), srrqr 
{JTo ), =?o »ito omit; aia!p( to )j ^ (spi© mo|;o ), 
( nto ), iio; all others omit except (nao ) 
ahi^ ( mo ), atan; (to ); (t® ) i 

Additional names—{ m® feo ), aTa ( m® feo, 

|o), maa ( mo Fa® ato t® no), xq, ama, j 
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firo') ( qrro feo, *ito it= \ ) swisrct (t® )> ^ 

( fto i^To llo ), ( ^To feo ); 

( <^o ’^o !<, ITa ); 3rR«!I ( l^to |o iro ), ^ ( ■5fo ), 50^ 
( ), to »To ); ; 3 T^I ( no ), ( K?to to ), 

( ^o), ( ?no. |o ), (to ); ^nn ( ^o ), ?Rrm, 

nrfr, ( mo ), ?7mm {^o %<, no ), nt? (iifto t® ), saen 
(^o |o n' ), nr^rf??'^, ^?mrT, arrg, srst, f^nr, ’tiC^ 
njcni, 6‘?n?i (t® ) tlnr (t» ); (t® >to ); 

nfn, ?5T, n:5T (»ro ) 1 


[ RTJpnFawrFa^jft S't i ] 

'Toxt—? ^ ^ ^ v 

^9 g??!r «? a;fqs?r, e ^farn 

fwtg^, \ 0 artra? ! ? i 

EeferencPR—mo ^ivi^':. ^o ^o ?iyi?vo^ 

lit® YitiUvt-U^, t= ntn= wto i 

Viu-iants—^ mfijsw (m® ); v srpar amf ( ^o ), 

jrfilRr aw (>ito ), qinf mar (t® ). qfcrar mar ( ^o ) qt^ip 
( mo ); gsar arfnr (m®); ^ mrergrf (“a®); mmr^ 
(mot®'; <® *afH%ar mkar (=ao t® a® }; U^mnrasmftrira 
( ^o }, (t® ), ( a®) i 

Additional uatnee—aiEtwwnifem ( m« t® )» 

mat, f«a^J5?aj ®(W|rn, ar^ (- «fo-) i 
35 
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\o ) 

[ N I alesfNPlH: ] 

Test—^ NtegfN, R NT^foi, ^ tt?N, Y >n^f«r, k ^Fr, ^ 
vs^Kfer, =: e. sn^Tif^, t= u angfRftr, 

asT^Nfe, tv Ni^ftr, u NTgft, \\ mgftr, tvs 

?«: wifeffNpP, ts. %. 'iVpTNif^, H? %^Fp, ■R^ 

^Y%vfnf, ipr^'nrw, R'h I 

lleferences—Rtvi^t, ^iT<» =iiYi?^^, tivit^R, ?Tr* 

^tYltRvs, iTto YllRaV^ovs, |o \ltltV^, lioia tvst-ts^ I 

Variants—t (CTo ), ^5^, 

(to ); Krftfiir {wo); \ kinFi ( m® |o), » gnrfot 

(Nto ), 'NO to ?Ito |o jfo omit. K (|« Ifo ), No 

omits ; \ (t® |o ), (?iTo ), n® ), n® 

omits; va N® omits. «: l^rafN ( OTo ), no ouuits. S. al! 
others omit except srro and t®; t® all omit e.scept ^o 
and to; U all others (anjva^fa) except ^r®, tRall 
others omit except w®.; l\ ntjFn {w® ’fit® I® jjo), 
NrgfN I Nlf^ (to), No omits; tv N® omits; NT^ 

all others omit except (); \\a ?hrfN (^o ), ftfirfe i 

^Fns^I ( m* ), (|o ), (’Rt® ), t®: N l ftgfe (wr® ), 

(I® ), tt all others omit except Nit®, N®j 

’I® ( ?fr® ), V. (^o ), Wv { N® ), Nt® 

omits; ( n® ), 5fto omits.; Rv n omits all 

others omit except ^r® i 

Additional names— tfnFf, NT^iffg, tpRlV, ^h’Frfir, 

( NT® fe® ); JnonffN ( feo ), snEJffg ( ®T® %o ), 
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( »ro ); ( We fee ), ( We ), «frt®T ( %o 

). ^ (); )» (t® )i ^i^rarfe. 

sipft^ ( '«»= no ), wnufe ( |e ), SRPife ( WO ), 

W T fffP n, nf|r, <f i r«iP T (^e ); «rnf6p ( wo ), nrwftr (w« no ), 

!fT?PR (1“), an fa ^t fe (Wo |o *10 ), (^o ), 

( ^e *io w^fr (*ito ), (|o jjo ), wwnfe; (ifto ), 

(|o *io ), (^=),^fnfer (ito \ (|o ), 

(no ) I 


n ) 

[ Tizife^ii: » wsTiPi: ] 

Text—I nn, ^ ^ w:, y §s, X xfe^, ^ ?fexr, « 3wr, 

5 wrnr, ^ iiwrf wns^ii, ?e \ \ snsr^r, t^fei^, n arfw* 
fn»m, srm, U nx, u wn?5, m, ?« fnn, u Irn, 
^e fr^, fev^, Ffr^?T, wnx, wcw, 

ww,’I'a n:iwn, ^s: w«r, ^6.8nr, ^o argsji, »i 

n^rnnTfegnt: ti »rfnn, Fnn, ^x ^tk, \\ w 

'n n xc s»f, ^5. w«i, VO ftiwTT, vt wi, g^r, 

vi ^?ri, vv fw, »x ?ncr, v^ rnnn, v>9 vt; n?, v^ 5 n?w:, 
xo xt nf^, x^ x^ nnM, xv xx ir^n, 
x^ ftnwr, x» Trim, x«; He nant, ^o 3R«r^, \X 
wgnt, \\ *?pTn, ^v ^x antnr, \\ *mt|, i 

References:—W® vUiee, To :^ivi^X, ^o W® 

ifto vi?»v9t-v9*;, |o xmxx, nno wtv 
Variants—X w; (^o Wo); v fn (w*); c apR! (we), »ro 
omits; e wfj WT^ ^ (^o), wff wr^ (^o), m§ (nto), wf^ 
(no), we |o omit; \o wnw (Wa),^o omits; 11 nRWI {$o). 
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!»); 1= omit; (^=), ?Rr (|^); Ro ^o. 

omit; to Wo omit ^v?:?iT(to), R'i. Rm (^o^'PT^f ('W=), 
|o omits R's to omitH ; Ra oTsil (w®), omit. ; W 

w« |o omit; arsrfir^ (to), wo rimits; 1%^ (qto); U 
*t5gW^ ^ (t-), ^83 («to), (»lo), Wo |o omit; 

wr? (^o wo *1°); VV to wo tto |o omit; VK f»Tf® 
(^e), wo ounts; Fwitl (to) (Wo 

|o). ye; ^ (wo fo ;to), =^0 jfto omit ; VE to omit-; 'i.- 

to omits; K'Jt #fcJl (iFo), to (.-rut^. ; x.^-K'S t= jomus; 

(to); arsj (;flo), to w® *To |o omit; «1? to 
omits; %R spFTfr (I-’); ^Y ^?«IT (to); ^it to OlUltS; %% 
witf (wo); tto »T0 o:mt; ^\9 all Ol’mirsumit exciipt (wa). 

Additional ?IT^, 

?«RJ ( w® fs« ), msR ( w® ko ^0 |o )^ 5eTO ( w® fe® ), 
(t® ), «TW5rf ( w® feo ), 5f?^ (=Ero t® w® t® n® ),. 
( w® Fe® '^o t® »i® ), ars? ( >ito ^ 

no ), 3ri5r-«f^ (^0 »io ), :??p5iT (I® ), arwq'i: (vft® ), wpbr 
( w® ), 5 t?i«, ttFf^ {), w«r?i (^0 |6 no ), n«n:, 
iRf^, ^-Ef, sincRti, wn, tsn (t® ), (w®), n®), 

?rsf ( nt® Ro ), wFh?! (-Rto I® »ro ), wn ( ^® >1® ), anf (|o 
Ro ); WR"?!, ^?TFRn, ^T, wwr, ft^e:, 5sfnfR, F»m, g<n, wt, 
anon?, 5Rn ( |® ), %^ ( ^o n® ), mw ( r® ) i 

[ I tai: ] 

Text-t %T, R wfrf^, ? wwr=P, V ?rt?Rwfir, it sfkR^, 
vsafte^, ;; ifNtft, ^ t® ^WFnft, t? IR. 
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u 3|t^»n5«Ttr5f, 

(1 gKRW^: n 11 atif F^n iiftn q c tl 
llefereuoes— 

lito njTi= U5.-tvso. 

Variants-?ito ); ^ ). y 

^if'T ( ?lTo ), (?io 3r= ifto ^0 R« it all others omit 

cxoept ( ^ arWcT (ilTo ); vs siVsT (), omits; 

3r>5Tgfe ( ?rro ro )^ ;^S ifta I aft^?I- 

(I-'); ? 0 Ifmrfi? (?JT0), t5i?en^ (»jto ). ^ 

( 'Ro Rc ), ( OTO ), R^^^TRRTfsr ( ijto ), 

( ); irffiFTf^: ( $0 ), OT=, lit; |= omit. ; H ^- 

fiTfar ( lito |o Ro), TiqrMr ( ^lo ); tv =sitfHPjf ( ?n» ), 

U ( ^' ). ), aftsifinft (lits ); 

aftfssr^rRfit ( ^0 ), (^to ), ^f5*»i{iT, (JlaffPifH ( ). 

Additional names—TTOfar ( fjo ), xrfq (<^o feo 

^0 'Rto |8 RO ), ^ apTo fea ), :3»JTrni ( ), 

sft^fg ( |a Ra ( ?ITe |5 qo ), 

*fl^ ( 't= R; ), -n^pii, ( RO ). 

[ I ] 

Teit—t \ vgn^irts, ^ fjRTf, y ftr^f, x ^t^tf, %. ^#P5, 

's ’ ^1^. t g^^«FT, \o sRwr. ?? nifm, n spi?rr. 
tvg^f, USfiWT, ?«; ?£qfnT* 

X^?RRt, XV 8n^ ’IX 
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isronfci, JUPRJifiPi, 

f«([r, gfirljR, 

Vo htrt, V? iR, y’l sra»=T, v^ KT«r, vv n g^pg: ^hrnim u vit. 
II II artfifOTnfiSJni II 

lieferenoes—(n) —^o viti£S, ^o ^ivR®, 

^l?l«:K, ?IT0 VIVR^, Tito VltRt;-^c;, |c ^lU^T{, Itofa >^t= 
^•V^ = V9 I 

Variants—?n» |o oniit; ^ all others omit except 
(spTo >, V ^o la era |a omi<; K smf, {'!=); ^ 57^ 
(lo »ro); 19 f^5iT (?ro |o gra ^o iro), ( ?it= X ^ 

( Tlfto 179 ), |o ?7ia omit; e ( Tito ); 'Wo 
we omit; ( w= ), tv f«I?IT ( W» ) {% CTo 

omits; t \9 375^ (I® ) ^15^ (); t& 1 = omits; ^t 
|o omits; ^v |o omits; 3?^ (|o Tito |o ), ! 3 ^,( Wo ); 

^19 THTO^rf^ ( =^e W® Tito >7a ), ( ^o ), iTTWIt^ 

( ^o ); ;(jt omits; ^TTf^ ( ), ^< 1 ^?^ ( TI® ), 

^Tiffepi (wo), (^®)» ^i'JJIMatfW 

( )i ( Tit® ), T?^5ft^ ( ‘Sfo ), 5^5TWffll 

( w° ); u wcwfej (w® ); snwTKf^ ( ^o w® |® ); 

«R>IWJ^ ( I® ); ^V Tit® omits; H^tn^ ( W® ); ^19 
( ^O 010 ;qto I® TT® ); Vo w»^ ( |e ), WflKI ( W® )} W^l 
( I® ); VV 3?TF (I® ), ■310 w® |® Omit; V5t wgpiTUTfTi^ar; 

(Tit®), ^?^?5ptswitrfTi?ft3w wfHi wiis’? ( n® ), 

W® t® omit. 

Additonal namee—lrnnf ( Weft®W® I® n® ), 

(wojfeo ), wpnj (I® w® I® n®), TOf ( w® ), laif, 

(I®)»miwr, *rw( wfe® ), wwn (t®), 
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fee), Jis^ (^3), JirnnH (*ro ), ( t® ), 

arfT (flfo iit= |o «ro ), ffSKnni ( |d ), ), 

(flits ?r= ), are arts |o no ) apip ( 'n® |® ), 

5TfPi («Tto no ), am^ ( ^0 ), ( ^o wo nto |o n®), 

rvm ( ^0 flits no), «R 5 i ( ^o) 3Rin (ift® no), nttf 
( $s ), nsjifei ( ^o CIO no ), fo^n (), ^ (’it® 
|c no ), ar^T (’ito |o no ), (5® ) 

ntri^nr, sr^nr, f^, awx, noi, tiSfti, n^ntr, 

gntR, ^n, ^rnn^fn, n5rs ( ’to ), anwr> 

am^. srsf^, 355ftn, ^ ?i53rT *ifn?r. nfem: wfifwnw^®! i 

?» ) 

[ 3r55nm?nn \ In: ] 

Text—1 fjR, ^ gn, ^ nrwi, v st htstst, ^ « 

ftrmnq, ejppnn, e. fnijrnn, 1® sKraln, U nfirst^P, 

?v anni^in, ?K. "gnniT, i% nrr^n, ?\9 gnar, ?*; Ig, U ntnnn, 
Ro ftin, flunn, argm^m, ra- whipp, 

WTTof,’\9 fftn, fwnin, an^, ^^nwftn, 

^51 jrfn^, \'i ^x. nf^, \% *15^, ^vs in, 

te: fnnm, gn^, vo jx, x? ^ ninff, ii ’n ii 

Reference—Wo vitUoiv, n® 

Wo RiVino, Tifte VUiyo—YX, |o mr^.’Pfto ^W’^YY. 

Variant .—\ Pm (w®); S ($o); » all others omit 

except (Wo); «* pFnI^ ($o), %n4 (^no), fwflf (nt®) 

to 5ii%|jT ( ^0 X ( nr® ); k\ Pum ( w® ); t»armawr 

’To ), WTOFR ( W® |o X X tK f’lWt ( ^o Xfo 
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^10 vjto JpiTVJT, ); 

(<815 «jyo IT® ); omit; RY >1® omitt; WWW 

( w° ),^o 91^0 |o Ho omil; ^^WT<?of( ); =^\s-^«5 n omits; 

Hww (*^0 w® I®); ««^?r ( ), ar^ anffc 

(w® t®); Hgtn(wo); U (w®); w® omits; 

n ( ^® ); ^'5t W® OIiJlU; ^\9 ), W® I® 

*ro omit, W« I® omit, ^v-v^ »l® oiuits. 

Additional uamev_f%Hra ( ht® ft® ■H® ^lo ;5to 

t= »T® ), vmv, siHHr (wo fe®), (s^r® Fi® |® h®), 

?]JH2F ( Ht®), (’^o w® «it® I®), nf^fg® (=5fo Ht® ), 

( #® W® t» ), l« ); 

Hi*r3r ( ^- )i ). )» 

{ Ht® ), ( I® ), 'ftn ( ^5 ), fw^:, 31^, |fOTl|3 (I® ). 

( ) 

[ HWilfeWT Ht% I q^^l: ] 

\ IIW, ■R 5f«, ^ I®, V WH'.ffoI, V. gin^sf, % 'A H-raW- 

WT, c; £ HjqrfesF, t® ftRigt^rf, n swtiw, u w 

ffs. ?vai3rHfer, U Finig, X \ T^ngg, to sr^iw, te 

^RT, gqfrit^R, 

?Flag*n5T> R'^ Rva Re; qH?, 

%o M 5^, \R 'ffr(!:55T, SliP^ 1 

Reference—W®'^1 VI;^Ui??e, §® tivit^v, W® 
^ivit®£, ait® vitrtcY-t«;«;, |o »mc Wt® i 

'Variants--^t afw { W® ); 1 W (to ); ^ pj ( hh® ); » 

all others mention at® omits; \ gor, ( W® ); ^ 

TOW (to «f® ); \3 HTPWfft (’H® t® I® > ( CT® ); 
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< - (w«* ), ); «. »ii»rfOT (^0 |o), 

sffi^apf! (smo), ), «p<nfe, (’T®), U ftww 

( mo ), all others omit; ffe ( site ), fif ( no ); 
?v3r3rn% ( ^0 mo ^o), tK f*isr5 (I®); ( ^«#tfsr) 

( ?rro nto |o no ), ( ^<» arftw ( oto ), 

3 P!iK«r ( ^0): ?« ( ^o), no omit.; ?e. 

( ^0 |o ); ( no ), ^5n«r, (|o ) tin 

(?nt,)^^ ('T® ( ct" |o n® ), no 

oniii; ^< ( no ) omits; ^o no omit; (5no ), 

^0 no omit; { no ), n^qr (^o n® \ no ?it» t® 

omit, i ( m= ), nfer ( ^o \ no omit; 

nsq; ( n® nr^^nn ( n ) i 

Additional names—ncofnn; ( ^o ^® n® ), n^nlnqr ( ^ir® ); 
mi ( ^0 ^0 |o n® ); ^ ( ?n® ), ?nnn (|= ); fnqr ( ?ito 
|o ), fipnqi (t® ), (t® ), ^ ( ’Tl® )> nsmr ( nto ), nsm: 

(t® n® ); ^ ( ^0 ), nrnn (|® ), {nn;n ( ^o ), n^ (I® 
n= fn^n (I® )i ntnn, nf?i5, nin, ^n, ni^fn, ^5 nsSlw, 
(no), ( no ?rT® ^rr® t® n® ). 

[ tnfn«ifnwt?3i: i ] 

t ^ ^ wnife, v st aft^rfn, % sftnmf?, 

's ShrmPr i 

Beferenoas—mo n= t® m® 

nto to^RR^aclW® Sp^^e 
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Variants—-SI ), (|® ); ^ ^Hffesr 

( ^0 ), ), (|» ), («!•); y 

omits ; si fjWrfir (■^o, sfft= t-' )> OT® ); % 

aftspnfir ( ^0 stT’ »Ts); I aflOTff ( ); » tamPr 

( ?TTo t® ). 

( («i?iu) 

[ ?R*^f 5it^<rrf?^ncf%wr: i ] 

{ ) 

See Gargadi No (3. 

( ) 

[ t ^^isriTPr; ] 

? ^rrPpT, iittsr, ^ y si s’sr, % ^»rwf»Ttrft^q^ 
lieferences—>510 vitiUs ^ni^v, 

CTO—, ^0 m 0 ?5ft5 V^t;, 

Variants—(»ro ), rrr^ ( )j 

^ ); si ?r^ ( ), ^ f2 w, (lito ), 

CI° omits all. 

( ( ^\u^\ ) 

^ y 5f?njr, k- >ft5nr, ^ 

w yy»r, =; ani%%zT, «. anfiT^, nmm^[ 

IH itlmiH’t, u ?y nrp,, ?» W 

an%^ 

11 ^nnn u. ti fsrcifttfa^ k 
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References—^® (’^o ci® 

|o »To ) orait. 

Variants—? ?rjf5 ^t® ). ^ (nft® ),. 

K »it?r*T (?ita ). c iffo omits, ?y (?it® ) 

Additional names—^ (sft® ) 

( )f^ ( 

[ ftrarfirnft^ i ] 

? f?rw, ^ sftg, ^ V X 3r¥vT, % gHi, 's «; 
KfS[T., t = ar^uffn^, ?? ?^ ?v tX- 

?X 5r5iR, ?^ VT??, ?« ?'?|f«I, ?£ ’t® 95^, 

*<Y qft^T, y%. 

«»e;eftr^, qftP??, \i srfefa^, ntPsf^, 

\\ srRrfK^, ^vJT53ftT«P, %x ifwi'P, f^sRor, 

«a ST^^TW, y? Pre^, yx frepp, Yi gsrw, yy purt, 
YK 3?ifTTa, Yvs ^Ffwqr, yt; ve 

K® gfrg, aftpof, x.y 

XX x% asEpj, i^'s ^sfg^err, x^ f^ron, a>^ ^® m, 

^? ’Tff, anr: ?«[or, %i \x Fip^rt, 

55rr, aTOt, ii€. ii am: ii, «® u Mat faW a ii 
References—m® Y<?»??>»a® a®! \t?«?®?. bt® 

at® vi?i«:v-£^, I® ^m^o, aa® « 

Variants—sltg ( a® $» a® ), atcffp (W® ); ^ sftfBa: 
(a® ^» ), jftM ( m® ); v aRp (|® ); X aw, sfh (|® ), 
«*X CT» omits; \ §|*ffa( m® ); ?. fan: (t® ); aafmwr 
(a® ^® ). apiftnna (w»); tt afw ( a® *?® |®), fsa 
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< ); IK <K(o 1= omit; ^0 omits, ? 1 } ttu 

( ), omits; ?«. ?no |o omit, 1% qitfpf ( ?iro ), 

?\3 ftisg ( ;mo ), ( «ite ), ( |o ); \n 

t° omit; u )> ), ?IT 0 omits; ^rrt 

( ^0 ), ^51 ( ), ?lTo omit:,; snio omit; 

(1= > =^0 ^0 Wo omit; !ill others omit except Wo 
•and »ro; Rv? PncH ( ^o \ ( wo ), ^o «fto omit, Rc 

( ^0 ), 5tX W ( ); ^ )> 

omits, ^0 qrPcg^ (Jto ), wo- liito omit, srfsffnFi ( ), 

( Wo |o iTo ), 3rforw ( §» ), stW^iw ( ^o ), 

, ntPFTW ( ^0 ), iftPr^y ( ?II0 ; iftpR?! ( %= ), iftf'TW 

(ITo ), iftPrw, iftTrfwFr { ^o omits-, ( ^o ), 

( W® |o ’To '; \'>i ( “^0 ), irafiTip ( ), 

HflR? ( |o ); ( #0 ) omits; 3TT%H ( W® ), ^0 vfto 

ornil; w® omit, R w® vft® 1= omit; «o ( =^s 

•*ft® IIO ), (la ), ( WO ), ^0 omits; |a 

emits; ^o omits; ( Wo ), fSTFP ( qa ) fST^> 

( ^0 ), ’Sstt’f (lit® ;; viT iDwr [ Kito no ) goinrn ( wo 
lita no ); va =n^= 'n® w® |® omit; vs <t{ffew ( ^o Kit= > 
iftffferw ( ^o n® ), fctf|w (, w® ), |o omits; vt 
( ^0 Wo ^a I® no ); K® gPl^T ( Wo ); ^W!J ( §0 lit® 

®io ), '^0 w® |o omit; HR wpwf ( Wo n® ), nfRwf, 

(I® ), ^3 i® ’ito omit; Wo |o no omit; xx wo |o 
omit; xH (“no |o ), (ifto no ) ( wo ), 

#0 omits; X« ( W® ), #o omits; ftnni { w® !» ), 
("no nto ), ^qjs (no ); ^o ffu ( Wo ), :|w ( n* ^o 
W® |an® ), aw (®wo ); s\ ajnFjpn (-^® ^® |® no ), 
(w® ), nwnn ( nT= ), nwn ( w® ), nwn, nwnn 
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(); ); ^V^'s ?rTo omits; a ’q ^tf i ii iq; 

( no ), ?iro |o >To omit. 

vso n ( nfo ), n ( >to ), ?Tro 

^0 omit. 

Additional ua’uo.-i—‘Roi, »frtVrt%^, ^rarar, 

frrysp ( fk= \ fea \ ^521 ^>Toj, arar^ ( ^io ft® ), 

gtscfT (»ro )* «Ffn ( no ^o 50 no ), nrfqftjnn ( n® vito ), *Ffqnnr 
(|o ), ^ftnp (no ), ^nn«P ( }, ( no ), 5^ 

( nto ), g?^ ( no no ), i nto ), ^rtnr ( fo ), 3c«Frn 

( no ), ( no \ nn^nr ( mo ), gc%nT ( ?o ), sffn ( no ^0 

nto |c', fnnrn fn^n (ll 5) sRnFnrn into), (jtoj, fn«FJ 

( no 1= 1, n^nR, nan ( ^0 ), ^ ( «to |o n® ), nt^nr 

(|e no mo ), ( nto ), ffnstn ( no ), p ( nto no ), 

nwi I nto §6 no 1, ninm ( nto ), qtnm ( n®), ?«n, ( ^0 no ), 

( ^0 no ). n?t5H ( nto no 1 , Frant, n^, srrt, fisfttan, 
nn^. ntstnrnr. nf^ ( !•• ), fnTtn, fn^n?:n, 

ifmFnm ( no ) I 

( ) 

[ gwrf^«* I ^isrn: ]. 

? 5^. ^ f^5^. ^ V mtSR, K mrm, ^ mrm. vs 
m^^tnn, c; rnnuJT'sr, £ t^rm, \o {^5, \ \ F^n^, fanrr, 
U TtFint, ^vnFfnnt, ?k ferr, ?ni^, ?© imfm, ?<: 
H 11 nwpiTnntnfg^ 11, ^o ntnr, 'R.l m§t^, 

nnrfnr, nam, nKn, fnrng, nn^, n^, ’£ 
nr^X wc, ■?? wajfR, snnKs, gnfr, gn^rg^, 
ITO, nt|, ^V 9 f?, aR)mn» ^£ smftm, vo f^tFarr, 
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‘Tftftr, Yi^ vK y\ 

^5^, Y's «rP^, Y«: 3ra>Ft, vs. ga’f'Tjfwr, !<.» wh^rnr, s^? 
irjsfs, 5(.^ sTTf^. 9rfksrfei, n 

«R»H Xc I 

References—?iTo 
Hfto »nJT» I 

Variants—^ f^gJC l f^gqR ( |» ); » CTSR ( ), 

?r^5^ (qta); K ?Rr?TT (^o), WcnfT n^, ceir^R (|o), iffto 
omit; s mm (^»), ’?<’ !• omit; >» wn«m i'^o iro), 

( or®), ?r5n«T5r (ift® )> »r5fw^ (I® )» ^ omits; s 

( ?rr® ); ? ® ), ^3 omits; ? i*. ( %o ), firem 

(ST® ), OT® omits; ?3 ( m® ); ?» ?IT9 omits; 

?<^ ^ ( ^® ), ?no I® omit; Jtir^ ( ^® ); ?* a r ^ ar f^ 

('^® t®), ?<: ( ^®), (*^9 ), 

(^® ), ?amra5n»»ft (»r®), w® |® omit; 
g^ RTi ( ^9 ); atf^T ^ ( ?tie ), ^0 ^0 |o omit.; 
\'i ( WT® I® ai® ^0 ); f(m ( #o ), ( ^ft® ). 

^ (^0 ) omits; ijn® art® ii® omit; 

Kf«S ( ^3 )j omits, ais w® omits, ajisite ( #3 ); 

( ^“ *13 ); 55!5r ( ^® ift® to n= ), (w®), 

gampT ( ^0 ), omits; It ^ ( ^' I* )i I* an^rro 

( ^0 ar® ), «o ( ^0 )^ ^0 |o omit, 8? f^Fwr { ^3 

Wo), gtfTw (aftc to JTo), 8^ fajsrrftPi (I® > f^n% ( 
a?® ); 8 8 ^TTo t® o™if; all others omit except ( jft® ); 
8 t «S[^ ( Wo ^» ar® ), W^( t® ); 8C WOt^; ( ^0 aie ), 8? 
*F#r 5 pTT ( ^0 ^0 W« ait® t® ), are omits; S® fr ftw w ( ), 

tril«TOT (I®), (w® )> «i? aigefe ( *to ), i^® 
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omit; omit; («Jto ), Cl® t® 

omit; fire ( Rt« |o no). ), iftarw (?it®)i 

omitt "8^ ( w® ); ’^o ^3 |o omit; W® 

omit?; artsr () I 

Additional names—Pjp, *Wf, f dj^, ( «pt«: 

fe»), W>»!f ( CTs t® \ fe® ), >nnsg ( ?To feo ^8 

), ^ ("Pt® ). { ^“ ). 55 ( w® fe® H® ), 

(*Pro feo }, Sf?! ( TTo feo 'R3 ), ?iTO (|3 ), },m 

( fso ^Tt= »r® ). arf^ ( VI3 feo ), sri%ojt ( ^0 sflo JT8 

W® 1° *t® ), I® OT® ), fW9 

(«Tto *r® ), ), %5?f5 (utt® »r» ). gv (^o ijto iro), 

( CT' ), g* ('5® #® ?rro ?it® %<> 5® ), ), 

(t®). { 5»T® ), (lit® »T® ), aifefii ( ^0 ?it8 

5® ), f5 ( »i>® 5= ), «iff (*5® ), r ), (>iro 50 ), 

'5f5TO, srifin, psftT? (%e ), %=), 

(I® ), (I® ), ?Rr?r ( mo |® »r» ), snifi: ( m® ), 

5TR5 ( m® ), ( ’T® ), fR?RT, ’RW, *T<a'<g ( m® 5® ), 

( m® I® >1* ), 559^1, (?ito n® ) I 

gwif^ A names— 

fro ( n® )> ( #0 »r® ), jrifT ( Rt® I® *ro ), 

( ^® i® ), (>To), 8!^ (;^to) 8!^ (*r® ), g?r ( ^0), 

?5 (*r®). 5iffR (wt® t® no), litanm, Pps (fev ) (t®), 
fsrfw, ^ (^® n®), finp ( no ', nm ( *t® ) i 

( 

(fiinrepniJtfff) 

See Yidadi No. 14. 
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( ) ^ff?( ) 

[ I ] 

\ ?^rs, \ Nife, ^ « 3{rfTOr^> arrrfefa, 6 ’^qtT?r, 

»» %ira, c ^«frq?r, s Imn, s>Ti?rF^, ??ii ?-’!» 

^ I ?iiciif^, ?iT5riP#f, ?« 

? <■ I 

References—«i?| 4 c,^= =i^Kv, ?n' 

|3 5^i»K®, nTiio ??ftc 

Variants—? wtJ (sale )’ aira ( ?tT= ); % ( ^no }, 

omits; « mPrftiFsr (|o ), aTrPr^H ( ?its ); li srrFrfsTrcr (^O, 

arrf^ ( ?n® )i 5 ( llf® ; « %5qcf (?no); t ^irt ( 

^8 ?ita t® ’T® ). V. ), l?^cf ( 'fa ), 

?ao onufcp; ?a ?iTo omits; ?? gw ^isfr^fpiTPf ( ); gw^ 

§9RtrR[ ( ), gWfirpwl ( fa ); 1\ ?Tt5rf?^JI5It^ ( |e }, 

STfWWrWrg ( iTta ), Wt3r«f ( wa ), ?ITa |a OMllt. ; 

U ( ?no ; ? V g^ ( jfiTa '; to omits; ?<! ’fo ?IT® 
OmiL; ?5 fTMTPfW ( Wo ), wmrpffe ( ta ), tto omtlS; ?>* 
fiiFrgFw ( ta ), f)fqg5r ( wo ); ?<: jftfrsn (to ), fa wo |o 
tfta qo omit. 

Additional names—^qw, Wflggnt ( Wo ), t^JJW 
( |o qa ), tqff^r ( ql= |o qo ), ( fo ), 

€lfe (qo ). 
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Figs. 1-5. Satamam coin (pp. 262-3). Bent-bar silver 
punch-marked coins from TakshasilS. Wt. 
175 to 178 grs. or 100 rattw. Pacini V. 1.27. 

Fig. 6. TrimSatka coin (pp. 272); PSnini V. 1.24. Silver 
punch-marked from Lucknow, with 14 symbols, 
obverse (big) and reverse (small) punched on one 
side only. Wt. 105.7 grs.« 57.7 raftw, i.e. 60 
ratti or 30 tnSsha standard, as the name implies. 
Coinage of the ancient Kosala Janapada, as 
also No. 7. 

Fig. 7. TrimHatka coin, as No. 6. From Partabgarh. 

Wt. 104.4 grs. with 1 obverse and 5 reverse 
symbols punched on the same side. 

Fig. 8. VimSatika coin (pp. 269-71); PSnini V. 1.27 ; 32 
From Madhuri, Shahabad Dt., coinage o 
Magadha Janapada current in the time of King 
Bimbisara (6th cent. B.C.). Wt. 40 rattis (VUa- 
tamSfo KdhSpano). Two prominent symbols 
on one side only. 

Fig. 9. ViMatika coin. From Bhabhua, Bihar. Wt. 40.2 
raUit. Obverse symbols, Sun, Six-armed symbol 
with 3 ovals and 3 arrow-heads. Bull and Lion; 
more evolved than No. 8, and hence of the time 
of Pgpini (5th cent. B.C.). 

Fig. 10. Vithiatika coin of alloyed silver. From MadhurL 
Wt. 68.4 grs. B 38 rattU, Four obverse symbols, 
two bigger, two smaller, two of them being 
identical; transitional stage between Nos. 8 and 
9. Tri’Vimiatika (120 rattu), Dvi-VimsatUe* 
(80 rattu'i and AMtfardka-Vi^iaiika (60 rattu) 
CKttiika on V. 1.32) and also Ardki-FmiaUtg 
36 
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seem to have been actual coins {J. N, S. I., 
Vol. XV, Pt. p. 38). 

Fig. 11. Silver punch-marked coin from Patna, identiBed 
as Pada-Satamana or one quarter of Satamana. 
Wt. 45 gr9.«»25 ratew. Size .8” x 8". 

Fig. 12. Silver punch-marked coin from Partabgarh, 
identified as Ardha- Satamana or one-half Sata- 
rnSna. Wt. 44.98 ra«e* = 80.95 grs. Tvro 
obverse symbols and one small symbol punched 
on one side only. 

Figs. 13-20. SiK-er punch-marked coin or Karghapana* (pp. 

264-66) of the wt. standard of 32 rattis ; actual 
wt. is more often a little less owing to wear 
and tear. They bear on the obverse a regular 
group of five symbols (riipa, V. 2.120) of which 
two are constant, viz.. Sun and Six-armed 
symbol, which is often designated by numis¬ 
matists as a Shadara Chakra. This symbol holds 
the key to the age of the coin by the varying 
forms of its spokes, consisting on some of three 
ovals and three taurines (No. 15), on others of 
three ovals and three arrow-heads (Nos. 13, 14, 
18), and on some of three taurines and three 
arrow-heads (Nos. 19, 20). The first variety 
(Early) may be assigned to the fifth, the second 
(Intermediate) to the fourth, and the last (Late) 
to the third century B.C. (Maurya Period). 
The coin shown as Fig. 17 is specially note¬ 
worthy, as on it the Sun and Six-armed symbols 
have been replaced by a group of three human 
figurines. This specimen comes from Charsadda 
in the Peshawar district (ancient PushkalSvatl, 
capital of Apora-GandhSra). 

Fig. 21. A punch-marked KirthSpaifa coin of copper 
with traces of thin silver plating on it, having 
a regular group of five symbols and a wt. 
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Standard of 32 rattu. These specimens seem 
to represent the debased coinage of the Mauryan 
administration introduced to replenish the 
exchequer or meet some unusual drain on the 
currency. 

Fig, 22, A KeM-Karthapatta, 16 rattis (actual 14.6 raitit) 
in wt., called Ardha and BJtaga in the AahtS- 
dhySpl (V. 1.48-49; p. 266) and Ardha by 
Kautilya and KSLtyayana (VI. 1,25). 

Fig. 23. Rmpya MSaha (p. 268), minute silver punch- 
marked coin of 2 ratti wt.aaS.S. grs. From 
Takshasila. Stamped wifh a single symbol on 
one side. The Kniika also refers to Aihyardha- 
Mathaka (F/g Mashaka coin of 3 rattia), Bvi- 
Mathaka (Z-StSthaka coin of 4 rattit) and Tri- 
Maihaha {i-Ma»haka com ol 6 rattis) (KSi'ika, 
V. 1.34 ; J.If.S.I., Vol. XV, Pt. 1, p. 39). 
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Amsa, 420 
Aiiisaka, 419 
Akaiipeya, 51 
Akalaka vyakarana, 24,25, 
170 

Akricbchhra, 293 
Akritrima, 67 
Akrish^a-pachya, 204 
Aksha, 150, 163, 246, 252 ' 
Aksha-kitava, Aksha-dhurta, 
162 

Aksba>dyuta, 162 
Aksha-pari, 164 
Aksharaja, 163 
Aksbetrajna, akshetravid,395 
Akshaitrajfia, 395 
Agara, 135 
Agoshpada, 144, 223 
AgnSyl, 359 
Agni, 68, 291, 358 
Agni-chayana, 336 
Agni-cbit, 373, 

Agni-cbityS, 373 
Agnimindb, 377 
Agnishtoma, 369, 370 
Agnishtoma-y5jr, 368 
Agnidh, 375 
AgnyakhyS, 371-3 
Agrahiyana, 178, 277, 278 
AgrabSyanaka, 278 
Anka, 303, 435 
Anga, 427 
AngavijjS, 338 
Anga-vidyS, 305, 338 


Angula-Bringa, 222 
Anguli, 125, 255 
Angullya, 132 
Achitta, 218 
Aja, 220 
Ajakranda, 59 
Ajapatba, 242, 243 
Ajamldha, 59, 

Ajarya, 99 
Ajastunda, 73 
Aja, 222 
AjSda, 60, 427 
Ajavi, 220 

Ajinn, 185, 246, 282 

Ajiravati, 46 

Ajaida, 220 

Anjana, 133 

Anjanagiri, 40, 41 

Anjali, 252 

AttSlika-bandhn, 235 

Anu, 106, 208 

Atithi, 86 

Atidesa 310 

Atisaya varnana, 310 

AtisSra, 124 

Atyakara, 302 

Adiirabbava, 36 

Admara, aglutton, 116 

AdyalvInS, 223 

Adhamarna, 275 

Adbikara, a yantrayukti, 309 

Adhikarma, 69 

AdbityakS, 40 

Adbipati, 400 
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Adhiyan parSyapara, 293 
AdhlySoa, 287 
Adbyaksba, 411 
Adbyayana, 293 
AdhySpaka, 283, 284,290 
AdbySya, 289, 308 
Adhyetrl, 289 
Adbyetri-veditri, 316 
Adbruva, non-vitai, 125 
Adbvaryuveda, Yajurveda, 
369 

AnadbySya, 289 
Anaya, 166 
Analpanaati Acharya, 7 
AnSrsba, 343 
AnSsevana, 23S 
Aniravaslta, 80 
Anukarana. 356 
Anukrfda, 158 
Anugavina, 223 
AnucbSraka, 100 
Anupada, 337 
Anupadika, 337 
AnupadInS, 134, 234 
Anupravacbanlya, 292 
Anubrabraaga, 285, 334, 36 
AnubrahmagI, 285, 334 
Anubrabi, 376, 377 
Anumata, 310 
Anuyaja, 379 
Aauradha, 176 
Anulepika, 100, 134 
Anuloma, 82 
Anuvashalkara, 378 
Anuvada, 300 

Antisamudra dvipa, 38, 1S6 
Anuchina, 283, 292 
Antara,128 


Antarayana klla, inter-sol* 
stitial time, 178 
Antarayana deaa, intra- 
tropical region, 178, 461 
Antaratma, 396 
Antarlya, 128, 129 
Antargiri, 40 
Antavachana. 290 
Antevlsin, 84, 282, 284, 288, 
290 

Andhaka, 79 
Andbakavarta, 42 
Andhakavartlylh, 437 
Andhaka-Vrisbgi, 433, 454 
Anna, 101, 103 
AnnSda, 101 
Anvlkbylna, 334 
Apakara, 32 

Apatya, Ksbatriya members 
in an Ekrlja state 
Apadesa, 310 
Apara-Pstaliputra, 75 
Apara-Madra, 53 
Aparavlrsbika, 179 
Aparlta, a people, 440 
Apavinam, 169 
Apaskara, 150 
Apimnaptri, 359 
ApQpa, 108 
Apr^in, 218 
Abbijana, 35 
Abbijit, 176 

Abbinisbkriraati (dviram) 

141 

AbhilSva, 201 

Abhishikta-vamsya-rljanya, 

431 

Abbisheka-mahgala, 428 
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Abbyamitrlya, abbyamitrlna, 
413 

Abbyavaharya, 102 
Abhyflsba, 108 
Abhresha, nondeviation from 
traditional practice, 418 
Amatra, 145, 246 
Amavasya, 172, 173 
Amula. 216 
Ambarlsha-putia, 37 
Anibashtha, 54, 82, 427 
Ayah-sQla, 2-46, 383 
Aya, right hand move of a 
gamesman, 166 
Ayas, 231 
Ayaskara,80 
Ayanaya, 166 
AySnaylna, 166 
Ayoghana, 234 
AyovikSra kusi, 234 
Aratni, 256, 258 
AranI, 372 
Aranya,143,210 
AranySnl, 210 
Aritra, 155, 246 
Arishlapurn, 66, 73 
Arunaparaji Kalpa, 335 
ArcbS, image, 362 
Arjuna, 341 

Ardha (= bhaga), a coin, 
242, 267 

Ardba-KakanI, 267 
Ardba-nSva, 157 
Ardba-MSsha, 1/32 of a 
Karshaparia, 267, 268 
Ardba-masatam, 172 
Ardbamasika, 84 
ArdbikA, 242> 


Arma, deserted village 69 
Ary a, svamT, 400 
Aryama, 187, 358 
Aryama, a yaksha, 366 
Arsas, 124 
Arhat, 386 
Alaihkarmlna, 368 
Alahkarana, 372 
Alaihkara, 131 
Alinda, entrance-room, 136 
Avagrabfi, drought, 203 
Avadatika, a wine, 121 
Avanti, 62, 427 
Avanti-Brahmnh, 78 
Avanti. 9l 

Avayavas, member states, 

493 

Avanibama, l79 
Avaskarn, utkarn, 373 
AvastSra, fabrication of 
accounts 415, 417 
AvSntara-dlLshl, 84 
Avi, 221 
Avika, 221 
Avikaloranah, 242 
Avidnsa, avimarlsa, avisodba, 
avidugdba, goat’s milk, 
221 

Asani, a tribe, 440, 450 
Asoka-pushpa-pracb5yikg, 92 
Asmaka, 39, 63. 427 
AsmSrma, 69 
Asva, 155, 184, 219 
Asvatara, 155 
Asvattha, 176, 211, 
Ailvatthaka, 277 
Asva Nadt, 62 
Alvapati, 422 
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Asvftynj, 176 
Asva4akshana 305 
Asvo-lavapa, salt for horses, 

^ 255 

Asva<va(^ava, 219 
Asva-vBpija, 238, 247 
Alva-sankbya, 412 
Asvayati, 219 
AsvSdhyaksha, 411 
Asbadaksblna, secret counsel 
404, 405 
Ashadha, 176 
Asbtaka, 24, 308 
AshtS'Chatvarirnsaka, a 
student, 84 

Ashthivat, knee-cap, 125 
Asamjata-kukut, a young 
bull, 212 

Asi, kauksheyaka, sword, 
134, 423 

Asura, a warlike tribe, 449 
Asuryampasya, 89, 407 
Ahali, apabala, apasira, 
apalangala, 198 
Abaskara, 171 
Abi, 221 

Abina, a form of Kratu 369 
Abetuvadin, paryaya-vada 
392 

AborStra, 170 
Akarika, 231, 411, 416 
Akarshn, 166, 235 
Akarsbika, 235 
Akriti-paksba, 8 
Akranda, 413 
Akrandika, 413 
Akd4ft, 1S8 
Akrh^, 158 


Akshika, 162,163 
Akhylta, 292 
Akbyatika 349 
AkbySna, literature of 
stories, 341 
Agama, 357 
Agurta, abbigurta., 378 
Agnishtomika, 285, 304, 367 
Agneya purodSSB 374 
Agrabhojanika, 114 
Agrahayaiiika, 175, 278 
AgrahayanI, 173, 174, 17S 
AgrSyana, 397 
Abgakn, 432 
Angl, 91 

AcbSrya. 83, 281,283, 290^ 
298 

Acbaryakarana, 83, 282,283 
Acbarya-putia, 283 
Acharya, 91, 288 
Acharyani, 88, 288 
Achita, 249, 254 
Achcbbadana, garment and 
clolb, 127, 131, 232, 245 
Acbyutanti Achyudanti, a 
warlike tribe, 448 
Ajaka,220 
Adhnka, 252,253 
Adhya, 275 
Adhya-bhava, 260 
Atitheya, 100 
Atitbya, 100 
Atmakameya 37 
Atma, 395 
Atyayika, 414 
Atreyah a people, 61 
Atbarva^ika, 319, 328 
Aditya, 360 
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Adityavratika, 84, 2?il Ayudhajivins warrior tribesi 

Aditya SStna, 84 
Adesa, vikara, 357 


Adya SchikbySsa, 306 
Adhvarika, 336 
Adhvaryava, 375 
AnSya, 162 
AnSyya,372 

Anulomya, anukiilavedaniya, 
396 

Apana, 137, 143, 238, 239 
Apanika, 411, 415 
Apamityaka, 280 
Apisala, 283, 287 
Apisala Brahmani, 288 
Apisali, 29, 344,'345, 471 
ApQpika, 115, 361 
ApSpiki, 115 
Apnavana, 8 
Aprnpadina, 129 
Aprita, 37, 435 
Apritaka, 37 
AbhTra, 82 
Amantrans, 115 
Amalakli 138 
Amavasyika, 289 
Amnaya sakha. 315, 319, 
320, 367,418 
Ambasbtba, 82, 

Amra, 112,211 
Amravapa, 42, 43, 211 
Ayahsulika, 383 
Aya-stbana, sources of re¬ 
venue, 415 
Ayima, 251 

Ayakta, government ser¬ 
vants 410 


424 

AyudbajivI Sabgbas, 37, 
435, 438, 445, 448, 455 
Ayudhiya, a member of 
warrior tribes. 424 
Ayudhlya-prSyab, 436 
Ayusbtoma, 369 
Aranyaka,287 
Aranyaka manushya, 144 
Aranya pasu, 144 
Arabbata, 452 
Aruni, 325 
Argayana, 336 
Archika, 326 
ArjunSyana, 30 
AriunSva, a town of Asvaka* 
yanas, 457 
Artvijina, 374 
Ardra, 175 
Arya, 80, 81, 407 
Arya-kumSro, 407, 410 
Arya-krita, 81 
Arya-kritI, 81 
Arya-nIvSsa, 80 
Arya-Brabmana, Chief 
Minister, 81 404 
ArySvarta, 39 
Arsbabbya, 224 
Arhantya, 386 
Alambi and Palafig, their 
schools 324 
Avapana, 246 
Avarasamaka, 179, 277 
Avasatha, 86, 137, 368 
Avasatfaika, 86, 138, 368 
Avasathya agni, 86, 138 
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Avaha, 379 
Av&bati, 241 
Avaya, 232 
Avai^ana, 379 
XsitangavTna, 144, 222 
Asrama, 83 
A8ravai;ta, 377 
Asvakayana, a tribe, 456, 
437 

Asvayujaka, 203, 204 
Asvayujr Paurnamasi, 201, 
207 

Asvayana, a tribe, 456 
Asvini, bricks, 373 
i^svlna, 155, 220 
Asba<Jha. 84, 134, 282 
Ash^ka dbanva, 48 
Asana, 145 
Asandi, 145 
Asandivat, 46, 74, 145 
Asavya, 121 
Asutivala, 116 
Asika, swordsman, 422 
Asuti, 116, 121 
Asurl mays. 366 
Aseva, routine work 410 
Astika mati, 338, 384, 392, 
393 

Aspada, 368 
Asrava, 124 
Asva-ratha, 149 
Ahika, 8 
Ahita, 149 

Ahitagni, 368, 371, 372 
Abrita, 242 
Ahvara>kantba, 71 
AhvSna. 159 
Iksbu, 209 


Ikshumati, 43 
Iksbu'fasa, 119 
Iksha-vpa, 111 
Iksbu-vabana, 149 
Ikshvaku, 61 
IngodI, 213 
Idvatsara, 178 
Indra, 358, 396 
Indiakrisbla, 68 
ladrajananlya, 307, 341 
ludra-jushlam, 398 
ladra-dattam, 398 
Indra-drishtam, 397 
Indraprastha, 69 
Indra-lingam, 397 
Indravaktra, 67 
Indra-srisbtam, 397 
Indrlpi, female deity, 359 
Indriya, sense organ, 396, 
397. 398 
Irina, 68 
Isbika, 215 
Ishu, 184, 246 
Isbukamasami, 66 
Isbta, ySjya, 378 
Isblaka>chita, 137 
Isbti, 369, 390 
Isvara, raja, 400 
Isvaradeva, 14, 18 
Isba, 199 

Uktha, a treatise, 337 
Ukshatara, 224 
Uksba, 224 
Ukha, 112, 145 
Ukhya, 112 

Ugrasena Aadbaka, 186 
Ujjayini, 62 
UScbhavritti, 382 
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Udupa, 157 
Ud(Jiy5na, 43, 233. 234 
Utkara, a place in the sacri* 
flcial ground, 377 
Utkara, a place-nanae, 76, 
377 

Utkara, nikara, 202 
Uttamarna, 275 
Uttarapaksha, 310 
Uttarapatha, 142, 244 
Uttarlya, 128 
Utpata, a boat, 157 
Utpata, 338, 338 
Utsanga, 157 
Utsadaka, 99, 134 
Utsedhajivin, 444 
Udaka-pQrayitavye, 145 
Udaka-saktu, udasaktu, 109 
Udakahara, Udahara, 147 
Udakfthara, 82, 100 
Udakaudana, Udaudana, 105 
Udagat, 300 

Udagaha, Udakagaha, 143 
Udanka, 146 
Udaja, 222 
Udaficbana, 146, 204 
Udamantha or Udakaraan- 
tha, 109 

Udaya-para, 311 
Udaya, rise of a Charana, 
299, 300 
Udara, 125 
Udsv3bana, 149 
Udasvit, 104, 248 
Udabara, 100 
Udicbya, 9. 38. 39 
Udicbya grSma, 71 
Udumbara. 214 


Udambiravatl, 43, S7 
Udgata, a SSmveda priest, 
375 

Udghana, 230 
U ddalaka'p u sbpabba nj ika, 

159 

Uddbya, a river, 45 
Uddbrita, bbuktocbcbbishfa, 
116 

Unmana, 251 
Udbhanda, 245 
Udvartaka, 100, 134 
Upagiri, 40 
Upachayya, 372 
Upajni, 306 
Upajfiata, 295, 316, 317 
Upatapa, 122 
Upatyaka, 40 
Upadaihsa, 112 
Upada, bribe, 415 
Upadtsa, 310 
Upadbi, 150 

Upanayana, 83, 134, 246, 285 
Upanishat, secret means of 
espionage, 415 
Opanisbat-kritya, 415 
Upanishad, 287, 334 
Upanivi, 129 
Upaneta, 84 
Upayaj, 380 

Upayamana, marriage, 87 
Upayoga, 292 
Upavarsba, 12 
UpavSda, use of defamatory 
language, 420 
UpavTnayaai, 168 
Upasamvyana, 128, 245 
Upasary&, 223 
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Upasikta, 104 
UpaBechaoa, 104 
Upaskirati, 201 
Upasth5niya, 285 
Upasthita, 343 
UpSdhyaya, 284 
Uma, 208, 245 
Uras5, 63 

Ulapa, and his scfaool Aula* 
pinah, 326 

Usinara, 9, 38, 54, 70, 71, 
453 

Usira, 133, 245 
Usha, 359 
Ushtra, 219 
Uslitra-v5mi, 219, 421 
Ushira-sSdi, 154, 219, 421 
Usbnika, 107 
Orna, wool, 127, 245 
Oivashthlvn, 125 
Oshara, 143, 195 
Rik Pratis'akhya, 311, 357 
Rigveda, 99, 125, 160, 182, 
195, 19G, 214, 227, 259, 
308, 370, 376, 377, 380, 
395, 411, 447 
Rich, verse, 319 
Rich aba, 323 
Rina, 238, 275 
Ritivilcputra, 376 
Bitu, 179, 360 
Ritvij, priest, 86, 374 
Risya, 221 
RmhikA, 64, 71 
Rishi Prftskanvfr, 38 
Rishivaba, 69 
Ekachakra, 75 
Ekadhurlpa, 154, 22S 


Ekapari, 164 
£ka>prastfaa, 69 
Eka-bhutab, ekadhina, 439 
Ekaraja, 410 

Ekaviihsati-Bhlradvajatn, 96> 
Ekasalika, aika^blika, 136 
Ekasruti, monotone, 26, 377, 
379 
Enl, 221 
Aikagarika^, 420 
Aikanyika, 294 
Aindram dadbi, Aindram 
pnyah, 374 
Airavata, 48 
Ailajit, 328 
Aishukari gana, 52 
Al^lika, 336 
Odana, 106, 107 
Odana-Paninlyah, 285 
Odanika, ll4, 115 
OdunikI, 114 

Om, a mangala word, 312 
Oshadhi, 122, 210, 2l6 
Oshadhivana, 210 
Aukthika, 337 
Aukbl^, 323 

Audaki, a warlike tribe, 448- 
Audameghya, 288 
Audarika, 116 
Audavraji, 20 
Audumbaraka, 37 
Audumbarayapa, 357 
Audgatra, 375 
Aoddalakayaoa, 30 
Aupacblrika, a governmental 
function, 414 
Aupadbeya, 150 
Aupanisbadika, 415 
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Aupamanyava, 356, 397 
Aupayika, ways and means, 
414 

Auma or aumaka, 127 
Aurabhraka, 221 
Aurna or Auroaka, 127 
Aurva, a Vatsa, Bbrigu 
Pravara, 8 

Aulapi, a warlike tribe, 448 
Austnarl, 91 
Aushadba, 122 

Aushadhi-vanaspati-vana, 143 
Aushp-aka, 219 
Aushtra-ratha, 149 
Kaiiisa 145, 249, 253 
Ka, a name of PrajSpati, 358 
Kachchha, 38, 52, 53, 67, 
225 

KajjalSrma, 69 
Kafuka-prastba, 69 
Katha-KalapSh, 324 
Katba-Kauthum3h, 324 
Kaiha-mSninI, 301 
Kathah, 286, 324 
Kashina, 238 
KathI, 89, 91, 288, 301 
Kathl-vrindSrika, 289, 30l 
Kadankarlys, 222 
Kane-hatya, 121 
Kattrina, a fragrant grass, 215 
Kattri, 73, 76 
Jiad-ratha, 150 
Kadru, 365 
Kantha, 70 
l[apata, 135 
Kapataghna chaura, 137 
Kap^a, 145 
KapiSjalarma, 69 


Kapisthala, 67, 79 
Kapish^bala Katba, 325 
Kaptvaba, 69 
Kapotapikah, 442 
Kabari, 132 
Kamandalu, 282 
Kambaia, 129 
Kambala-karaka, 232 
Kambala-Charayanlyah, 285 
Kambalarna, 278 
Kambalyai 130, 232, 249 
KambalyS, 130 
Kamboja, 35, 38, 49, 427 
Karaniica, G3nanika, 417 
Karabha, 219' 

Karipatba, 243 
Karira, 214 
Kariraprastha, 69, 214 
Karkandhu, badara, 71, 213 
Karkandhu-prastha, 69 
Karki, 76 
Karklprastha, 69 
KarnikS, 92, 132, 234, 246 
Kartrikara, 413 
KarpSsa, tula, 208 
KarpSsI, 128 
Karma, 78 

Karmakara, 236, 237 
Karmanya, 415 
Karmanda, 329 
Karmandinah, 339 
Karma-vyatibara, 159 
Karmara, 234, 235 
Karsha, 195, 199, 252, 261 
Karsha, a place-name ending, 
66 

KalakQta, 55,133 
Kalayati, 164 
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Kalali. 14S 
KalSpaka, 277 
Kali. 163,164 
Kalinga, 33, 38, 62, 427 
Kalpasotra, 134,231, 287, 335 
Kalyanineya, 90 
Kavacbahara, 422 
Kavala-prastha, 69 
KavyavShana, 371 
Kasbaya, wine, 112, 120 
Kadisya, 231 
Kakani, 267 
Kakatira, 67 

Ksk3(Ianti, a warlike tribe, 
448 

Kaksha, 150 
KSnkatSh, 329 
Kacbcbhaka, 36. 53 
KSnchl-prastha, 69 
KSthaka Samhita, 105, 176, 
277, 301 

KSnfbe-viddhi, 328 
KSnda, a measure of fields, 
'l95, 196, 197, 257 
KSnda-plava, 157 
Kandagni, 67 
Kantarapatha, 242 
Kantara-patbika, 242 
Klntinagara, 75 
Kantipura, 66 
Kanina, 88 

Kapisayana, 116, 120, 216, 
246 

Kapilayanarn madhu, 120 
Kapifeyani drSksha, 119 
Kapisi, 35, 38, 49, 71, 120 
Kama-prastha, 69 
Kampilya, 73 


Kainbala, 150 
Kira, special taxes, 417 
Karakara, 417 
KSraskara, 213 
Kari. Karu, 229 
Kaiusbl, 91 
Karnipura, 65 
K&rta students, 327 
KSrdamika, 231 
Karpara, 116 

Klrpasa achchbadana, 128 
Karmana, action taken on 
oral message, 413 
Karmika, 417 
Karmuka, 423 
Karyasabdika, 357 
Karshapana, 262, 264, 265, 
266, 267, 268, 269, 270, 
271, 274, 450 
Kirsbapana, a tribe, 440 
K5rsbya-vapa, 212 
Kala, samaya, vela, 170 
Kalaka, 230 
KalakQta, 427 
Kala>vibbaga, 170 
Kalaya, 300, 325 
Kalayasa, 231 
Kalika, 121 
Kalinga mEna, 475 
Kavacbika, 422 
Kis'a, 214 

KSsakritsna, 20, 345 
Kasakritsni, 288 
Kali, 38, 61 , 76 
Kalmlra 63 
Kalmira-vanija, 239 
Kasmirl, 91 
Kalyapa, 329, 335, 344 
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KSshtha-sabhS, 405 
Kasbth5<iby5pak», 293 
Kasu, 246 

Kasu, long lance, 423 
Kisutarl, a short lance, 423 
Kastira, 67, 73 
Kimkara, 99 
Kimsulakagiri, 40 
Kinva, 121 
Kitava, 162 
Kitava-vyavahlra, 164 
Kitavah, 68 
Kisara, 133, 245 
Kishkindha*Gobdikarn, 80 
Kishku, 257 
Kinasa, 193 
Kukku^a-kantfaa, 70 
Kukkuta, 221 
Kukkuiagiri, 40, 42 
Kukkutarma, 

Kutaja, 213 
Kutilika, 234 
KutI, 143 
Kutira, 143 
Kudava, 252 
Kuna-ending, 217 
Kunarava(Java, 33 
Kuni, Vrittikara, 30 
Kunda-prastha, 69 
KundapSyya, 370 
Knndi, 145 
Kutapa, 131 
Kutu, 146, 219, 246 
Kutupa, 146, 219, 246 
Kutsa-Kusikika, 88 
Kutsana, 90 
Kunti, 91 
Kunti, 02, 427 


Kunti-Surash^rSh, 62 
Ku-Brahmah, 78 
Kumarl srama^tS, 385, 462 
KumSra-ghSta, 420 
Kumara-pugah, 441 
Kumaia-pratyenSh, 408 
Kumara-sramanS, 89, 91 
KumarT, ApQrva pati, 87, 89 
Kumari-Daksbah, 285 
Kumuda, 70, 215 
Kumba, 132 
Kumbha, 145, 148, 255 
Kuru. 38, 39, 55. 427 
Kurukshetra, 56 
Kuru-garhapatam, 56, 97 
Kuru Gotra, 79 
Kurujabgala, 56 
Kuru-rSsbtra, 56 
Kuru, 91 

Kula, 95, 431, 432 
Kulattba, 106, 208 
Kulavriddha, head of family, 
431 

Kulala, 230 
Kulija, 254 
Kulinda, 55 
Kalina, 95 
Kuluta, 55 
KulmSsha, 109, 110 
Kuvala, 213 
Kusa, pavitra, 373 
Kulala, 83 
Kusa, 215 

Kwsitayl, wife of Kusita, 366 
Kushlba, 124 
Kull, 199, 246 
Kusida, 275 
Kusldayl, 275 



Kusidika, 275 

Kusurabinda'SaptarStra, 369 

Kusula, H6, 148 

Kustumburu, 209 

KuchavSra, 72 

Kupa. 143, 148 

Kula, a place^arae ending, 66 

Krita, 163, 164, 3l7 

Kritayati, 164 

Kritanna, 106 

Krit, 183 

Krittika, 174, 463 

Kridanta, 349 

Krisasva. 329 

Krishi, 101 

Krishi, agriculture, 194 
Krishivala, 86, 195 
Krishta-pachya, 204 
Krishna 362 
Krishtiamrittika, 66 
Kekaya, 45, 53 
Kedlra, 195 

Kedira, Gold coins of Kedara 
Kushapas, 262 
Kesaka, 131 
Ke4avesha, 92, 131 
Kaikeya, S3 
KaikeyT, 91 
Kaidlraka, 195 
KaidSrya, 144, 195 
Koshthaglra, 135,143 
Koshthagarika^ 135, 410 
Kosala, 38, 61, 427 
Kaukkutika, 333 
Kaukku^Ivaha, 69 
Kauta-taksha, 230 
Kauplika, 234 


Kaun<^paratha, a Trigarta 
tribe, 447 

Kauthuma-Lauglksbah, 327 
Kauraara, 70 
KaurnSra, 87 
Kauraari bharya, 87 
Kauravya, 79 
Kauravyayani, 79 
Kaulalaka, pottery, 145, 230, 
246 

Kauleyaka, 75, 221 
Kaulmashi PaurpamisI, 109 
Kausambi, 74 
Kausika, 329 
Kauseya, 245 
Kauseya, 127 
Kratu, 307, 369 
Krama, 284 

Kramaka, 284, 285, 290, 336 
Krama'pSrSyna, 294 
Krametara, 336 
Krama-pStha, 290, 321 
Kraya-vikraya, 238 
Krayavikrayika, 238 
Kravya, 239 
Kravyad, 218, 221 
Krida, 157, 158 
Kroshtu, 221 
Kroshtri, 249 
Kroshtrlyas, 33 
Krauiicha-bandha, 235 
Kraudah, 329 

Kraush^ki, a Trigarta tribe, 
447 

Ksbatra-vidya, 305, 338 
Kshatriya, 79,427 
Kshatriya Safigbas, 79 
Ksbaya, 135, 137 
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Ksiliys, 389 
Kshlr&i 246 

Kshlra-pS^S Uslnarah, 111 
Kshudraka, a tribe, 76, 455 
Kshudraka-Malava, 471 
Kshudrajantu, 218, 221 
KsbudrS, bbramara, vafara, 
bees, 221 

Kshullaka-vaisvadeva, a par¬ 
ticular soma cup, 373 
Ksbetra, 144, 195 
Ksbetrakara, 144, 194, 197, 
412 

Kshetra-bhakti, 144,197,257 
Ksbetriyach, 124 
Kshaudraka-Mslavi Seng, 
424, 472 

Ksbauma-prastba, 69 
Khatva, 145 
KbatvSrudba, 85, 283 
Khadira, 211 
Khadiravana, 42, 43, 211 
Khanaka, 231 

Khanitra, ikhana, Skbana, 
199, 246 
Kbara, 220 

Kbara-visada, solid food, 102 
KbarasSla, a personal name, 
188, 220 

KharasalS, stable for asses, 
135 

Kbala, 195, 201 
Kbalinl, 195, 202 
Kbalya, 195, 202 
Kb3(^3yana, 326 
Kban^ikiya, 323 
Kbata Paurusba, 258 
Khadya, 103 


Khan, 249, 252, 253 
Kheta, place-name ending, 
64, 66 

Gana (saagba), 428 
Ganakl, 88 

Ganana, accounting, 417 
Gana-titha, ga^osya pQranah, 

■435 

Gapo-puraka, 435 
Gana-i ajakiila, 431 
Gapadhina, 

Gathika, gayani, a songstress, 
Gada, 122 

Gandbara, 10, 38, 50 
Gabdika, 63 
Garga Bbargavika, 88 
Gatra, 67 

Gavadbyaksha, 411 
Gavedbuka, 106, 208 
Gavya, 111 

Gavya, adbenava, 223 
Gatbaka, 167, 230, 307 
Gatba, 341 

Gathakara, 306, 307, 341 
Gandbari, 427 
Gandbarl, 50 
Gandhari-vapija, 239 
Gaudhari-saptasamab, 255 
Gayana. 132, 230 
Gargya, 344 
GargyayanI, 9l 
Gardabba-ratba, 149 
Garbapata, 97 
Garhpatya Agni, 86, 372 
Galava. 320, 344 
Gavab, 222 
Gita, 167 

Giti, geya, a song, 167 
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Guggula, 133i 245 
Guda. 103, 111. 216 
Guda-maireya, 117, 11S 
Guna, 103, 291 
GunSguna, 350 
Gnptaima, 67 
Gnpti, defence, 486 
Guru-laghayam, 351 
Guru-sishya paramparj-a, 25 
Grishti, 223 
Griha, 97 

Gnbupati, 81, 85, 97 
Gribaiiicdba, 359 
Gnhya sfjtras, 183, 184, 189, 
289 

Geya, 326 
Gelia, griha, 133 
Goghiia, 100 
Gochaia, 14 3 
Gochara, 195, 222 
Gona, 147 
Goni, 254, 254 

Goni, 147, 219, 246, 249, 250 
Gonitati, 147, 219 
Gotai3, 224 
Gotra, 77, 94 
Gotta, 223 
GotrSpatya, 431 
Gotra-strl, 189 
Godha, 221 
Godhoraa, 208 
GopSla, 223, 411 
Gopalavah, 79 
Go-pucbcbha, 248 
Gomutrika, 129,129 
Godaksbupa, 305 
Go-lavupa, 255 
Go-vapija, 247 
37 


Gosada, gosadin, 154 
Gosala, 188 
Golaln, gosb^ba, 223 
Gosala, 135 
Goshtha, 144, 195 
Gosbpada, 43, 144,203, 223 
Gosankbya, 412 
Go-sat athi, 154 
Gaudapura, 66,73 
Gaudika, 209 
Gauna-mukbyam, 350 
Gaunagunika, 350 
Gautama, 276 
Gaudanika, 84 
Gaudha, 131 

Gaupuchchhikam, 248, 249 
Gaurimitra, 307 
Gaud, 43 

Gaulnuka, 411, 415 
Gaushtblna, 144, 222 
Graiitlia, 312, 317 
Grama, 65 
Gramanl, 439, 440 
Gr5ma-tak?b5, 229, 230 
Gtamata, 143 
Giamnsilpin, 229 
Gramya-pasu sangha, 144,218 
GrEvastut, 375 
Grishnia, summer school, 179, 
291 

Graiveyaka, 123, 234 
Giaishtna, 205 
Graishmaka, 204, 277 
Glaha, Glaha, 165 
GlauchukSyapaka (Glauka- 
nikoi), 76 
Ghasmara, 116 
Gbrita, 103 
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Ghrita-Raudbiyah, 285 
Ghbsha, 65, 144, 303 
Chakragarta, 67, 68 
Cbakshvi, 70 
Cha^uka, 221 
ChaUirdan, 224 
Ghatusbpari, 163, 164 
Gfaattaro Maharajaiio, 361 
Ghandalas 80 

GhandragHpta-Sabha, 22,405 
Charnkn, 118, 124,254,264, 
290, 449 

Charaka, a name of Vaisam- 
payaiia, 324 

Chnruk'ii, a travelling student, 
304, 305, 306 
Charaka-trirStru, 369 
Charakadlivaryu, 324 
Chaiana, 81, 83, 282, 285, 
286, 296, 297, 298, 299, 
300, 320 
Chftiachar, 172 
Charcha, 32, 336 
ChaimanVati, 47 
Charya, 281 
Chakravfiimana, 344 
Cbatururthika, a tyiie of 
suffixes, 36 
Cbaturdiisika, 289 
CbStiirvarnya, 77 
Chatuspathika, 289 
Cbatvariihsa, 329 
Chandramasa, 173 
Cbandiayana, 388 
Cbamara-graba, 100 
Charmana, 151 


CharvI, Chawaka, 307, 394, 
395 

Chittavat, 2l8 
Chitya Agni, 371 
Cliitya, 373 
Chitia, 175 
Chiiiti-Sniasb^rah, 62 
Chiban-i, 75 

Chibniiakantha, 70, 73, 471 
Cblia,'l27 ■ 

Ctuvara, monk’s garment, 
127, 386 

Cblvariiyate, 462 
Churria, 103, 110 
Cbuiniiioh apupah, 110 
Cbehi, 12/ 

Chyaviuia, a Vatsa Chrigu 
Pravaia, 8 

Chbagalin, and bis school 
Chhagaloyinah, 325 
Chhutiudbara, 410 
Cbhudis, 137 

Chhandas, a vote, 434, 435 
Cbhandns, its meaning and 
difference from ilhasha 
319 variant for sakbSs, 
320, Veda 203 

Chhandasya, result of voting 
434 

Chbandovichiti, 12 
CbhStra, 281 
Chhatri salS, 91, 135, 288 
Chbadisheya, 137 
Chhadisheya trina, 143 
Chbandogya text, 327 
Chbeda, mutilation of limbs, 
420 

Cbhaidika, a criminal, 420 
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Jaogalapathft, 242 
Jangha, legs, 125 
JaogbSkara, courier, 412 
Janjapuka, 388 
Jiinnupatha, varnupatha, 243 
I ana, 93 

janapada, 49, 93, 426 
Jiinapada, tadavadhi, 63 
Janapadiiis, 79, 93, 426 
Janl, 90 
Janyah, 90 
Japa, 388 
lambu, 112, 213 
jaya, 435 
Jajalali, 329 

Jati, ;7, 93, 94, 288, 356 
Jati-uama, 186 
Jatushii, 231 
jatoksbfi, 224 

J3naki, a trigar-ta tribe, 447 
J5impadakliya, 78 
JanapadI vritti, 194 
janu, 125 
Jabila, 220 

Jamodagnya, a Vatsa Bhrigu 
Praviira, 8 
Jambava, 119 
Jambavatlvijaya, 23 
Jaya, 90 

Jiiyaghna tilakalaka, 389 
Jala, 162 

Jalandharayana, 55 
Jalamani, a Trigarta tribe, 
447 

Jijiiasate, 295 
Jihnu, 64 
Jiva, 395 

jTvaputra-prachayika, 161 


Jaimini, 330, 380 
Jfia, 391 
Jfiati, 95 
Jfia Devata, 391 
Jfianatit Brahmananam apa- 
tyam, 391 

Jyabapeya, a warlike tribe, 
450, 452 
lya-hroda, 452 
Jyeshthah, sthavira, vriddha, 
444 

Jyotisha, 338 
Jyotishtoma, 369 
Jyotis, 171 
Jharjhara, 169, 246 
Jharjharika, 230 
Takshasila, 18, 50, 72 
Tagara, 133, 245 
Tadadhita, 285 
Tad-aveta, 300 
Tad'vishayatl 314, 315 
Tantipala, 223, 411 
Tantuvaya, 81, 231 
Tanukarana, 230 
Tantra, 232, 246 
Tantraka, 232 
Tantra-yukti, 309 
Talavakara, 330 
Tasya vSpab, 144,198 
Tadaga, 230 
TSndya, 325 
Tapasa, tapasvin, 382 
TSyana, 296 
Tarnabindava, 51 
Tala, 212, 230 
Tala'bhafijika, 159 
Tinanta, 349 
Tila, 106, 207 
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THakhala, 58 
Ti!aviatl, 84 

Tisbya, Pusya, Siddbya, 175 
Tiehya-piinarvasaviya, 178 
Tishya-Puimrvasa, 175 
Tira, 67 

Tirtha-dbvanksha, tirtba- 
kaka, 284 

Tumburu, and his school 
Taumburaviiiah, 326 
Turlyana, 370 
Tulabha, a warlike tribe, 448 
Tula, scale, 245, 251, 

Tulya, 251 
Tushara, 71 
Tuiildhara, 410 
Todi, 72 

Turya, band of instrumenta¬ 
lists, 16 S 
Toryanga, 168 
Tola, 128, 245 
Taitila-Kadro 62, 329, 442 
Taittirika, 161 
Taittirlya, 323 
Taila, 208 
Totra, 219 
Taurayanika, 370 
Taushayana, 74 
TyagI, 382 
Trapu, 231 
Trimsatka, 270, 272 
Trirhsad-ratra, 173 
Trika, 308 
Trikakut, 40, 41 
Trikambalya, 249 
Trigarta, 54, 68, 453 
Trigarta-shashta, 54, 438, 
446, 447 


Tri-nisbkam, tri-naisbkikam, 
260 

TripaSchasad-Gautamam, 96 
Tri-pari, 164 
Triphala, 216 
Tri-sutpa, 249 
Trlravatlka, 456 
Treta, 163 
Tiaimsa, 329 
Traigupika, 276 
Traivarnika, 83 
Trnisvarya, 379 
Tryanjali, 249 
Tvachayali, 234 
Tvasbta, 358 
Dakshas, 9 
Daksbina, 381 
Dakshinagni, 372 
Dakshinenna, 161 
Dakshiny.i, 381 
Danda,‘257, 420 
Dandiigi aha, 100 
Dandamanava, 84, 282 
Dayd\ii, adjudged for punish- 
merit, 420 

Datta, a name ending, 360 
Daltarma, 69 
Dadhi. 104, 246 
Dadhi-saktu, 109 
Danta, 218 

Dantavala, a tusker, 218 
Daml, 382 
Damya, 224, 225 
Darad, 63 
Darbba, 215 
Darbha-vShana, 149 
Darbha-saram, 215 
Daraana, 133 
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Darsa-PaurnamSsa, 289, 336, 
380 

Daiakft, 309 

Dasad*varga, dasakavarga, 
434 

DasSrna, 278 
Daksbah ankab, 9 
Daksha^ sariighah, 9 
Dakbham laksbanam, 9 
Dakshi-kantha, 9 
Uskshi-karsha, 9, 66 
Daksbi-karsbu, 9 
Dakshi-karshuka, 9 
Dakshi-kula, 9, 66 
Dakshi-nagara, 75 
Daksihi-palada, 68 
Daksbi-prastha, 69 
DSksbi-hrada, 69 
Dakshiputra, Pinini, 9 
Daksbeya, 9 
Daksho ghoshah, 9 
Da(^iTna, 216 

Dandaki, a Trigarta tribe, 447 
Danda, 159 
Dandajinika, 383 
DandSyanastball, 67 
Datra, 199, 246 
DaUcikarna, 226 
Danta, 382 

Daraani, a warlike tribe, 446 
Dayada, 419, 420 
Dayadya, 419 
DaradI Sindbu, 44 
Daru, 214 
Daru-kachchba, 67 
Dkruvaha, 69 
Darteya, 146 
Dlrdacika, 169 


Darva, 427 

Dalarba, a warlike clan, 451 

Dasa, 237 

Dasibbara, 81 

Diti, 365 

Dityavah, 224 

Didbishu, 90 

Didfaisbupati, 90 

Disfata mati, 393 

Dishti, 255. 258 

Dirghasattra, 370 

Durhali, durhala, 198 

Dushknllna, daushkoleya, 96 

Duta, an emissary, 412, 413 

Driti, 146 

Dptibari, 146 

Drishadi mashakah, 242, 461 
Drifchta, 314 
Devajana, 490 

Devata-dvandva, pairs of 
deities, 359 
Devadaru, 214 

Devapatha, 140, 141, 243, 244 
Deva-mStrika, 68 
Devasuda, 66 
Devagarika, 135, 410 
Dcvika, 46, 106 
Daisbpka, 338, 384, 392, 394 
Danvarika, 100, 408 
Dauvirika Kasbaya, 120 
Dyau, 359 

Drava, liquid food, 102 
Dravya, 251 
Dravyaka, 241 
DrakshS, 216 
Draksha-prastba, 69 
Drugbana, 234 
Drumati, 43 
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Drona, 252, 253 
Draunl, draunikl, 113 
Dvandva, two rival parties, 
433 

Dvandva, vyutkramaija 433 
Dvadasaho, 369, 370 
DvSpara, 163 
Dvara, 139 
Dvara-prakoshtha, 135 
Dvara-pall, 100 
Dvi-kambaly5, 449 
Dvidan. 222, 224 
Dvi*nisiikam,dvi naishkikam, 
Dvi-pari, 164 

Dvi-Masha, 1/8 KSrsbSpana, 
267, 268 
Dvi-surpa, 24 « 

Dvaiguriika, 276 
Dvaipa, 151, 246 
Dvaipa, dvaipaka, 156 
Dyaip5rayanika, 295 
Dvaipya, 156 
Dvyanjali, 249 
Dvyadhaki, dvy a<Jliakiki, 
dyadhakina, 113 
Dhanisiitba, a iiaksbatra, 
463,’464 

Dbanusb, 246, 423 
Dbanusbkara, 250 
Dbanva, 48 
Dharma, 390, 418, 487 
Dbama Ideal, 486 
Dbarmapati, 418 
Dharmalipi, dharniadipi, 312 
Diarmasotra, 287, 319, 418 
Dbarmya, 22, 219, 390, 418 
487 

Dbarmya vri ddbi,276 


Dbatu, as kriya and bbava, 
357 

Dbanushka, 422 
Dbanya, 208, 246 
Dhanya-gava, 249 
Dharteya, a tribe, 452 
Dbarmika, 418 
Dbarmika, 487 
Dhurya, dfaauieya, 225 
Dhiima, 76 
Dhritaiajan, 365 
Dhetui, astiksblra, 223 
Dhenushya. 224, 279 
Dbenvanaduba, 223 
Dbyayya, 381 
Dhruvtt, 125 
Dhrauryartlm, 347 
Dhvanksba, 221 
Nakula, 221 

NuktaihJivain, lalrimdivam, 
171 

Nakia, 222 
Nttki-batra, 174 
Naksbatras, 463 
Nakshutra-Nama, 182, 184, 
189 

Nakhampacha, 107, 108 
Nagara, 55, 65 
Nagara-mapana, 138 
Natasutra, 168, 315, 322, 
339, 340 
Nada, 76, 215 

Nadvan, nadvala, nat^aklya, 
'215 

Nadi, 76 

Nadi-dobani, 242 
Nadtmukbs, 68 
Naddhrr, 199, 234, 246 
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Narida, 33, 466, 467 
NandopakrarnSni in5n5ni, 252 
N(irtaka,230 
Nalada, 13 3 
Navaka, 232 
Navanagaro, 65, 74 
Navarma, 69 
Natya, 340 

Nalanatika, a work dealing 
aith accents, 350 
Natba-hiui, 225 
Naadikara, 340 
NandiiiugarH, 75 
NSiiidlpiua, 66 

Namika, treating of iiotins, 
34'J 

NSrmiipui a, 66 
Navika, 156 
Navya, 143, 1 56 
Na^iiiiya, 358 

Nastika, 338, 384, 392, 395 
Nasiikii nmti, 393 
Nikayn, religious sariigba, 
428, 429. 462 
NikSyya, Nikaya, 136 
Nikvnria, Nikvana, 169 
Nigama, 320 
Nigribyii, 339 

Nigrihya anujogn, 296, 395 
Nighantii, 400 
Nipanu, abava, 143, 222 
Nimanttnna, 113 
NimS'ia, barter, 238, 240, 248 
Nimitta, 318, 338 
Nimeya, 248 
NiyativSda, 392 
Niyukta, 114, 135, 410 
Niyukta bhaksba, IH 


Nirvachana, 310 
Nirvana, 399, 462 
Nirvritta, 36 
Nivachane-kritya, 296 
NivSsa, 36, 182 
Nivisa, NikSyya, 135 
NishadyS, 135, 136 
Nishka. 259 
Nishka-malS, 261 
Nisbtapati suvarnam, 234, 
235 

Nishnata, 85 
Nishpatrl, 161 

Nishpava, 194, 201, 202, 252 
NishpravSni, 232 
Nissieyasa, 399 
Nihava and abbihava, 376 
Nipa, 214, 427 
Nivara, 106, 206 
Nilu, a cloth dyed with nlll, 
209 

Nila, 231 

Nill, 209, 231. 246 
NTvi, 129 
Nritya, 167 
Nesbta, 375 
Naikatika, 383 
Naityasabdika, 357 
NaityikI, NaichikI, 223 
Naimitta, 318 
Nnimittika, 318 
Naisika, 162 

Naishka-satika, 86, 260, 275 
Naisbka-sabasrika, 86, 260, 
275 

Naishkika, 259 
Nan, Udakavahana, Udavi* 
hana, 155, 246 
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Nyanku, 221 
Nyagrodha, va^», 211 
Nyaya, 339, 418 
Nyayya, analogous to 
Dharmya, 418 
Nyiibja, 124 
Kyunkha, 367 
Pakti, cooking, 112 
Paksha, 172 

Pakshati opening day of a 
paksha, 172 
PakshI, sakuni, 218 
Paficbaka, a loan, 276, 277, 
279 

Panchaka, a workman with 
5 as wages, 236 
Pafichaka, giving 5 as profit, 
240 

Panchaka, a game, 166 
Paflcba-gonih, 250 
Pafichad-varga, paiichaka- 
varga, 434 
Pancba-nauh, 250 
Pancha-piBy3j3h, 379 
Pancha-vyakaranah, 345 
Paiichala, 427 
Panchasva, dasasva, 249 
Panchika dynta, 163, 164 
Papa, a weight and coin, 
255, 261, 266, 267, 271 
Pana, trade, 238 
Panya, 238 
Rinya, panitavya, 239 
Papya katnbala, 130, 232,246 
Patachcbara, 63 
Palatkakantba, 70 
Patimvara, 90 
PatigiinT-pSpirekha, 387 


PativatnT, 90 
Patti-ganaka, 421 
Patnl, 85. 88, 89, 90 
Patra, 154 
Patra, baib, 424 
Patha, 238, 243, 244 
Pada, 284 

Padaka, students, 284, 285, 
290, 336 

Padaka-Kramakam, C90 
Pudakara, 306, 343 
■ Pada-parSyiina, prafrinna, 

294 

Pada-vyakbySna, 337 
Padaii, foot-soldieis, 421 
Panasa, 119 
Parama-ratba, 150 
Parama-vanija, uttam.a- 
vanija, 250 
Parnma-bal)a, 196 
Paraloka, 398-399 
Parasvadila, 246, 423 
Purikrav'ana, 236 
ParikiTda, i58 
Parik'ita, 236 
Parlkreta. 236 
PnrikbS, 135, 137 
Parigha, 135 
Paricbayya, 372 
ParichSraka, 99 
Parinaya, 166 
Paridbanlya, 128 
Parimandala, 395 
ParimSna, 170. 246, 251 
Parivatsara, 178 
ParivSdftka, a lute player, 
167, 168 
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ParivSdl, parivSdaka, 
plantiff, 418 
Parivrsjakft, 83 
PariSesha, 333 
Parishad, 297, 401, 410 
Parishadvala, 401, 402 
Parishechaka, 99, 134 
Parishennyati, 425 
Parisbkanda, Chakraraksba, 
152,422 

Pariskanda, 152, 422 
Paroksha, 24 
Parna, 211 
Purpn, ns 
Parpika, 145 

Parynnka, palyanka, 145 
PaisavBh, 448 
Par§ii, 447, 467 
Pal!., 254 
Falada, 68 
PaladI, 73 

Palala, meat, 103, llO 
Palasa, 211 
Palvalalira, 67 
Paviiula, a tribe, 440 
Pnsu, 218 
Pasiibandhn, 369 
Pakshika, sAkunika, 161 
PSrichala, BSbbravya, 321 
P3flchali, 91 
PStola, 213 
PS^alipniraka, 75 
Pajali, 213 
Pini-grihita, 87 
Pani-gribitT, 87 
Pani>grabapa 87 
Papigha, talagba, 169, 230 
Pa^m, a gotra name, 8 


Paniniya, 24, 283 
Paniniya Brabmanl, 288 
Pandukambala, 151, 233,246 
Pandtikamball, 151, 232 
Paianaprastha, 55 
Patra, 145 

Patra, a measure, 198, 253 
Patrika, a field, 198 
Pads, foot, 125 
P§da, 1/4 karshapana, 267 
Pada, 1/4 Nishka, 260, 261 
Padya argbya 100 
Pana-Sindhu, 112 
Pspa-stlpI, 230 
Payya, 2S4 
Paiadab, a people, 68 
Pardlyana, 41 
Parasvadbika, 442 
Paraskara, 52 
Pirayana, 291, 293, 294, 
295, 336 

Parayanika, 293, 294 
Pa.asura kalpa, 335 
Parasarakalpika, 340 
PSrasara Charaga, 321 
Parasiirah, 340 
PSrasarinab, 340 
Paialntl sakba, 321 
PaiikbejT (bhiimi), 139 
Parishada work, a Prati- 
slkhya, 302 
Parishada, 298 
Parishadya, 298, 401 
Pare-Dhanva, 48 
Pare-Va^ava, 44, 2l9, 247 
Pare^Sindhw, 44 
PStthiva, raja, 401 
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Parvatl, Bhavani, §arv5nl, 
Rudrani and Mridani, 359 
Parvatlya Sa6gba, 436, 438 
Parsava, 448, 470 
Parshada works, 298, 302 
•Pala, a class of officeis, 411 
PavS, 74 
Pasuka, 336 
Pmgala, 12 
Pitaka, 157 
Pindavaba, 69 
Pitarau, 98 
Pita, 97 
Pitamaba, 97 
Pitur-antevasI, 283 
Pitris, 388 
Pitnvyn, 97 
Pitta, K3 
Pitrya, 388 

PiSdchi, a wailike trib^, 449, 
450 

Pibbtaku, 108 
Pltadaiu, 214 
Pljuksba, 212 
Pllu, 212 

Pllu-kiipa, 18, 212, 217 
Plluvaha, 67, 69 
Pundrariugara, 75 
Putrapautilna, 86, 98 
Punarvasu, 175 
Ptiraga-vana, 42 
Pura, a place-name ending, 66 
Purana-prokta Kalpa, 335 
Purusha, measuie, 140, 255, 
216 

Purusha-vy5ghra, 131 
Purusba-simha, 131 
Puro^Ssika, 336, 367 


Puronuvakya, 376, 377 
Purohita, 406, 410 
Pusbkara, padma, utpala, 
bisa mrinala, 215 
Pusbkaravali, 43 
PushkalSvall, 50 
Pushpa, 211 
Pushyamitra-SabbS, 405 
Puga, under giamani, 436, 
438, 439 
Pugatitbah, 455 
Puj}aniana-Kathl, 301 
PutnkratajI, 381 
Futukiatu, 381 
Putft-yavam, 202 
PulTka trina, 215, 373 
PuyainSna, 202 
Pull I 390 
Puivapukbha, 310 
Purv.i-Fat«lipulta, 75 
Pirvaiattd ApaiaiStra, 171 
Pur\av.iibbika, 179 
Puivalini, ApaiShna, 171 
Puslia, 33 S 
PritaiiS, 421 
Pritb Jatmpada, 48 
Prithul, 359 
Prithuka, 108 
Peya, 108 
Paingl Kalpa, 335 
Paippalada, 300 
Paila, 322 
Pailumula, 212 
Pots, a priest, 375 
Pauni^raka, 432 
Paumscharariika, 336 
Paurusha, equal to one puru* 
sba measure, 256 
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Pauroclasika, 3ft7 
Paurohitya, 406 
PatirnamSfl, 177, 173 
Prakanva, 38, 4'J 
Prakatbana, 295, 307 
Prakaima-niasa, 172 
Pragraha, 251 
Prngraha, rasmi, 154 
Praghaija, 135, 136 
PrachchhardikS, a disease, 
1-3 

Pmjavatl, molber of princes, 
4 07 

Pianava, 377 

Prutisruvnna, pralijflara, 295 
Prati, kSrsbSpui.ia, 266 
Pratikriti, image, 246, 362 
Piatul.,na, 275 
Fjatibhu, 275, 419 
Pratilomit, 82 

Pratishkashu, messenger, 412 
Pralisbfbana, 39 
Pratishtha, expansion, of a 
cbaraija, 09, 300 
Piatishpsta, 306 
Piatibarta, 373 
Pratyaksha-kau, 286, 326 
Pralyagratba, 60, 427 
Pratyashthat, 300 
PratySBrava^a, 377 
PratyudSharaija, 32 
PradrSva, retreating, 425 
Pradhana, upasarjana, 9S 
PrapSd, 125 
Fratnada, 168 
Pramana, 251,255 
Pramapabfaata AchSrya, 6 


Pralepika, 100, 134 
Pravakta, 283, 290, 292 
Pravachanlya, 283, 292 
Piavayya, 223 
Pravani, 232, 246 
Pravabika, 123 
Pravina Nagaraka, 131 
Pravnddha, 279, 280 
Pravrajita, 89 

Prasasta, Maitiavarupa, 375 
Prushti, 154 
Prnshtha, 154 
Praskanva, 50 
Praslara, 231 
Prastba, 69, 253 
Prahaiana, weapon, 423 
Praharana-kilda, 132, 143^ 
159,425 

Piakar.i, 139, 140 
Prakail) a isbtakS, 140 
Piacbam kaia-iigmn, 242 
Piacbaryu, letiied teacher, 
293 

PrSchja, 38, 39 
Piacbyas, 9 
Prachya-Katha, 325 
Prachya-krida, 92, 159 
Prachya-grama, 71 
Prachjadhvaiyu, 375 
Prachya-Bbarata, 9, 38, 39 
PrSchya-saptasamalj, 255 
Prajavatu, allowance of Pra* 
jSvati, 407 
PrSoabbrit, 218, 395 
PrS^in, 218 
PiStjkaplhika, 349 
PrStilomya, praticulaveda* 
n»ya, 396 
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Frathamiks, 336 
Pradosfaika, 162 
Prarihvarh-kritya, 152, 153 
Prantevasi, 293 
Pravaranlya, 128 
Pravara,‘l27, 130, 232, 246 
Pravrish, 179, 203 
Prasaka, 422 
Prasaiiga, 224 
PrSsangya, 224 
Prasada, HO 
Prasiaiika, 231, 238 
Preksha, 143 
Praisba, 376, 377 
Prokta, 283, 286, 314, 315, 
316 

Proshjliapada, 176 
Plaksha-vana, 211 
Plaksha, fruits of Plaksha, 
211 

Phala, 216 
Pfaalakapura, 66, 73 
Phalegrahi, 143, 216 
Phalguui, 175, 177 
Phalgumvaha, 69 
Pbanita, 111, 119, 246 
Pban^a, 111 

PhSntahriti, a gotra name, 51 

Badarl-prastba, 69 

Bandhas, 235 

Bandbu, 94 

Barbara, 63 

Bali, 388 

Bali-bandhana, 361 
Ballvacda, 224 
Balvaja, 215 
Basbkayani, 223 
Bahiryoga, 128 


Babugarta, 66, 67 
Babvricba, 322 
Bahvricbl, 91, 288 
Bahula, 174 
Babupraja, 86, 98 
Babhrava-SSlankayanSh 327 
Baleya, 388 
Balbiaa, 49 

Balbika-Uttaramadra, 50 
BSshkala, 321 
Bashknli, 323 

Bahllka, a warlike tribe, 449 
Bahvrichas, 322 
Babvrichya, 322 
Bidala, 321 

Bindu, a wailike tribe, 446 
Bilva, 211 
Bistfl, 252 
Bljaknroti, 200 
Busa, kadnnkars, straw, 222 
Bribatikii, 127, 130, 246 
Brihad-arma, 69 
Bribaspttli, 15 
Baijavapi 
Bodba, 60 
Brahmacharya, 281 
Brahmach5rT, 83, 281, 282 
Brahmatva. 376 
Brahma-Praj5pall, 365 
Brahmaba, 420 
Brsbma, 375 

Brahmana, Brabmana Sena, 
421 ' 

Brahmanaka, 51 
Brahmagupta, a Trigarta 
tribe, 447 

Brabmana Grantfaa, 77, 78, 
287, 319, 329, 367 
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BrShmana Graiitba, (PrSk- 
PSninlya), 329, 330, 331, 
332, 333 

BiSbmana-ySiaka, Kshatriya* 
yajaka, 374 
Brahmanavaha, 51 
BrShmT, 216 
Bbakta, 101, 115 
Bhakta-karmakiirsv, IH 
Bbakti, 432 
Bhon-a, 208, 245 
Bhanjauagiri, Kob-i‘Baba, 40 
41 

Bharata, 38. 341 
Bharuta, a warlike tribe, 453 
Bharga, a tribe, 4 45 
Bhastnika, 147 
BhasliS, 146, 147, 157 
Bhastiikii, 147. 157, 234 
Bhakta, bbaktikii, lOl, 237 
Bbakta salih, 101 
BbaktaS-tapcbilah, 101 
Bhaktika, 115 
BhSgn, 242 
Bbagavitli, 51 
Bbagika, BbSgya, 242, 276 
Bhaguii, an exponent of LokS- 
yata schoot, 394 
BhajI, srana, 112 
Bbajisada, 66 
BbSiida, 245 
BbSndagSra, l43, 247 
Bbindagarika, 135, 410 
Bbadramatura, 90 
BhSra, 254 
Bbaratl, 91 

BbaradvSja, 15, 346, 61, 344 
Bbiradvajlya, 16, 33 


BbSrgava, a Vatsa Bhrigni 
Pravara, 8 

Bhargayanagotra. 55 
BhargI, 91 
Bballavin, 330, 334 
Bhava, 38, 357 
Bblshana, illuminating inter¬ 
pretation, 295 

BhaabS, term denoting langu¬ 
age of secular literature, 
319, 354 

Bhiksbaka, beggar, 382 
Bhiksb5chara, 382 
Bhiksba-m3nava, 284 
Bhikshus, religious mendi¬ 
cants, 83, 382 

Bbikshusutras of ParSsarya 
and Karmanda, 315, 339, 
382, 393 

Bbidyn, Bai river, 45 
Bbunasena Kuru, 186 
Bbutas, the four material 
elements, 392 

Bhutavadin materialists, 393 
Dhupati, rajs, 400 
Bbuyishthab, Krittikah, 174 
Bhultnga, 59 

Bhushana and Mandana, 92 
Bbrigu-Angirasika, 88 
Bbrigukacbchha, 67 
Bbringaradhara, 4l0 
Bbritaka karmakara, 86 
Bhritaka-mSsa, 172,415 
Bbriti, 236 

Bbritya-bbaraijiiya, 41S 
Bhojya, 101,102 
Bhrashtra, 109 
BbrSsblra apupab, 104 
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Bhraunahatya, 420 
Makan-prastfaa, 69 
Magadha, 38. 61, 427 
Magtil-Prastha, 69 
Manki, 385 
Manjishtha, 209, 231 
Mafiiisbtha, 246 
Madara'kantham, 471 
Madduka, 169, 246 
Madya, 116, 246 

Madrnrhkara, madrakara, 
religious tonsurer, 388 
Madra, 38, 53 
Madraka, 432 
MadrakEra, 58 
Madranagara, 75 
Madra-v5nija, 238, 239 
Madrarma, 69 
Ma^i, 231, 246 
Mani-p3!i, 100 
Mani-prastara, 231 
Mandamali, 55 
Mati, 391 
Matya, 391 
Malbita, 112 
Madhu, 76, 110 
Madhuka, 243 
Madbumant, 455 
Madhu-maireya, ll7, 118 
Madbyama, 333 
Madhye-kntya, 296 
ManasS, as prefix of names, 
185 

Manushya, 218 
Manushya-nSma, 182 
Mantrakarana, recitation of 
mantras, 376 
MantrakEra, 306 


Mantha, 253 
Mantba, vaisakba, 146 
Mantbin, a somagrubu, 359 
Manya, 125,126 
Mayurn, Kalapin, 221 
Mayurik&baiidha, 235 
Maricba, 242 

Marut, a warlike tribe, 450 
Maiutvan, name of Indrn,358 
Mai yad a, 142 
Masak.a, 71 

MasakavalT, 43, 75, 457 
Masuia, 208 
Masurakarna, 52 
Maskail mendicants, 382,383, 
384 

Mabakuln, 95 
MnliSkulTna, 95 
MabSgrisbli, 223 
Mabaja'bala, 220 
Mahanagaia, 65, 74 
MahSuamnika, 84, 291 
Mahanrimnl, 291 
MabapStakas, 390 
Mahapaiabna, 180 
Maha-piavriddba, 279, 280 
MahS-Bratimah, 78 
Maha-BrahmS, 376 
MahSmatri, 88 
Mabaiajaua, 231 
Mahaiaja, a janapada and 
Saihgha, 454 

Maliaraja, Vessavana Kubers, 
361 

Maharma, 69 
Mabavana, 144 
MabS-vaisvadfeva, 373 
MabSvrIbi, 105, 206 
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Mftbasudra, 82 
Maba-halUhila, 126 
Mahisbl, Chief queew, 406, 
407 

Mabishynh, 222 
Mahendra. 359 
Mahesbvasa, 230, 424 
Mabokshii, 224 
Mfimsa, 112 
Marfisika, 115 
Mariisuudana, 106 
Magadha rnSna, 475 
Magadbl, 91 
Magha, 179 

Mangalika Achlrya, 6,312 
Maddiikika, 230 
Maijava, 84, 282, 284. 290 
Manavuka, 83 
Manavika, 289 
Minavya, 282 
Mandakeya, 323 
Mata-pitiirau, 98 
Matsyika, 162 
Matbitika, 112 
Mathura, 36, 433 
Madhyamika, 232 
MSna, a measure equal to one 
krtshnala, 246, 263 
Mayarika, 161 
Margika, I6l 

Mardangika-plpavikam, 168 
Mardeyapura, 66, 73 
Malabbad Malnbharini, 133 
Malava, a tribe, 79, 435 
Mllavaka, 37 
Mila, 246 
MalSprastba, 69 
MSlSvat, 42 


Mallaka, 116 

Masha, 106, 207, 252, 267, 
268 

MasbasarSvayah, 330 
Masbina, 207 

Masa, deity of the month, 360 
Masatama, 172 
Masika, 84, 237 
Mahaki-nagara, 75 
Mahaki-prastha, 69 
Mahaki-Sthate, 67 
Mahaki-brada, 69 
MSliakula, 95 
Mabakullim, 95 
Mahiki-kala, 66 

Mabisha, allowances of 
MahishI, 406 

Miniata, a gotra name, 5l 
Uitta, 99 
Misra, 402 

Misra, articles of food, 103 
MisiakSvwna, 42 
MisrI-karana, 103 
MImamsaka, 3 39 
MlmarbsS, 339, 380 
Mukute-karsbapanam, 242# 
416 

Muuja, 143, 215 
Mudga, 103, 106, 207 
Mudgala, 320 
Munivaba, 69 
Musb^i, 205 
Muhurta, 171, 338 
Mula, 176, 211 
Mala, capital, 240 
Malabarbana, 194 
Mttlya, 240, 248 

Moly&b) 
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Mriga, 218,221 
Mrigasirsha, 175 
Mrida, 358 
Mritapa, 80 
Meshasringl, 118, 119 
MaitrayanI, 226 
Maitbunika, 88 
Mainika 162 
Maiieya, 117, 118, 246 
Mauajayana, warlike tribe, 
448,449 
Mauda, 300 

Mauda-Paippaladah, 327, 328 
Maushta 159 
Yakrilloman,, 63 
Yajnsh, 319 

Yajmana, sacrificer, 368 
Yaiva, 368, 370 
Yajna, 86, 308, 358, 368 
Yajnapatra, 372,.373 
Yajviakhya, names of ynjnas, 
3o8,369 

Yathamukhinu, 368, 133 
Yama, myama. sarfiyama, 395 
Yamasabbjya, 307, 341 
Yamunda, 51 
Yava, 106, 206 
Yavaka, 104, 207 
Yavaka-ksbetra, 207 
Yavana, 469 

Yavanaiil lipi, 312, 313, 469 
Yavapala, 203, 411 
Yava-busaka, 278 
Yavagu, 107 
Yavankuca, 207 
YavanI, 106, 206 
Yavya, 206 
Yachitaka, 280 


YSjaka, 371 

Yljfiavalkani BrShma^ani, 
332 

Yijnavalkya, 276. 301, 334 
Yajnika, 285, 367 
Yajfiikya, 367 
Yajya, 367, 376, 377, 378 
Yayajuka, 365 
Yayatika, 305 
Yayavara, 387 
Yavaka. 108, 110 
Yavakipika, 305 
Yaskyah, 89, 91 
Yukta, subordinate officers, 
411 

YuktatobI, yuktarobaka, 

154,411 

Yuga, yoke, 199, 246 
Yugandhara, 59 
Yuga-varatiS, 204 
Yugya, 154, 225 
Yudhisbtbira, 341 
YuvajSni, 90 

Yuvan, 86, 95, 431,432. 441 
Yuvaidja, 406, 407 
Yutha-pasu, 242 
Yoga, derivation, 351, 349, 
356 

Yoga-vibhaga, 25 
Yogi 382, 393 
Yojana, 257 
Yotra, yoktra, 199 
Yonivada. 392 
Yoni-sambandha, 96, 283 
Yangaiidhari, 59 
Yaujanasatika, 410 
Yaujanika, coutier travelling 
one yojana, 412 
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Yaudheya, 79, 447, 451 
Yaudheya-ganasya jayah, 

435 

Yaudheyl, 89, 91 
Rakshas, a warlike tribe, 4S0 
Ra&ku, 60, 131 
Rajaktt, 80, 230 
Rajata, 231 
Rajju, 258 
Ratha, 149, 246 
Rathaganaka, 421 
Rathijchakras, 150 
Rathapatba, 152. 243 
Rathastha, 47, 60 
RathaspI, 46, 47 
Ratbafiga, 150 
Rathika-pEdatam, 421 
Rathikalvai'obam. 149, 421 
Ratbya, 150, 154, 225 
Rathyi, ratha-katyE, 149 
Kahasya, Book X of 6ata- 
patha, 333 
Raga, 230, 246 
Raokava, 36, 60, 131, 232 
Rabkavaka, 60 
RSnkavIyana, 36, 60, 131, 
226 

Raja-Kumara, 406, 407 
Rajakrits, King-makers, 402 
RajakritvE, 402 
Raja-daiah, 89 
Rajanya, a gapa, 451, 454 
Rajanya, ksbatriya descen- 
dents of a raja, 79, 430 
RSjanyaka, 79, 454 
R5jan»an, 413 
Rajapatba, 243 
38 


Rajaputra, rajakutnSra, 
prince, 407 

Rajapatraka, assemblage 
of princes 408 
Raja-pratyenas, 408 
KajamEsha, 207 
Rajayudhva, 409 
Raja silpin, 229 
RajasabbS 22, 135, 405 
Rajasnya, 369, 370 
Rajasuyika, 367 
R3j3, a title in Saogba, 438 
Rajya, 400 
RanSyani, 328 

RanSyanlya School of the 
SSmavedo, 328 
RadhEnurEdhlya, 178 
R5ma-hrada, 69 
Rahu, 366 
Rudra, 358, 359 
Rumanvat, 47 
Ruma, 47 

Ruru-prishatam, 218 
Rapa, puncbmarked symbols, 
272, 273 
Rdpatarka, 274 
Rflpadar^aka, 273 
Rdpya, 67 

Rupya, KSrshapapa 273 
Revatl, 176 
RogakhyS, 121 
RochanS, 231, 246 
RopT; 73 
Roba, 41 
Rohit, 221 
Robitaka, 214, 447 
Rofaitagiri, 41, 42 
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Robitagirlyas, a mountainous 
tribe, 437 

Raurki BrSfamana, 291 
Lakshhaija, 22,6 227. 273, 
303, 349, 338, 435 
Lakshya, word-forms, 349 
Lagna, 178 
Lala^apura, 66 
Lalatika, 92. 132, 234. 246 
LavakSh, mowers, 201 
Lavona, 103, 245 
Lavanasyati, 222 
Lavana, 194, 201 
LSkshanika, studying rules, 
349 

Laksba, jatu, 230, 246 
Laksbyika, studying words, 
349 

LSngala, 198 
Labha, profit, 240 
LSvanika, 104 
Lavya, 201 
Linga, 227 

Lipi, a term for writing, 312 
Lipi., meaning edict, 469 
Lipikarn, libikara, 312,412 
Luntaka, robber, 420 
Lubdbayoga, hunter’s slang, 
161 

Luna, 202 
Luyamana, 202 
Loka, current usage, 351 
Lokayatika- 395 
Lopa, adarsana, antardbana, 
357 

Loha, 231 

Lobitaka, 230, 231, 246 
Lobita sali, 206 


LohitSgiri, Hindukush, 41 
LobitSyasa, 231 
Varnia, 96 
Vamsa-kathina, 143 
Vams'ya, 86. 96. 97, 432 
Vaktra, a place-name ending, 
67 

Vatakinl, 110 

Vaji, 221 

Vanik, 238 

Vatsa, 224 

VatsatarSrna, 228 

Vatsabhrigu, 8 

VatasasSla, 224 

Vatsah, 222 

Vana, 210 

Vanaspati, 210 

Vayas, a warlike clan, 451 

Varana, 211 

Vara pa, Aornos, a stronghold 
of Asvakayana, 72, 75 
457 

Varatra, 199, 234 
Vararucbi, 12 
Varuna, 358 

Varupa, yaksha, 187, 366 
VarunanI, 359 
Varga, 434 

Vargya, gribya, pakshya, 
a party member, 433 
Varna, 76, 93 
Varnaka, 232 
Varni, 83, 281 
Varnu, 44, 45, 70 
Vardbaki, 229 
Vardhra, 234 
Varma, 246 
Varmall, 72 
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VaryS, 50 ‘ 

Varsha, 178 

Varsba-pratibandha,' 203 

Varsha-pramana, 203 

Varsha, 179, 203 

Varshabhu, 222 

Valabhl, 138 

Vasbjakara, 378 

Vasati, village settlement, 143 

Vasana, 127, 248, 278 

Vasana, 278 

Vasanarna, 278 

Vasanta, 179 

Vasanta, Spring lectures, 291 
Vasati, 37, 455 
Vasishtha, 127, 275 
Vasishtha-Kasyapika, 88 
Vasu, a warlike clan, 451 
Vastra, 127, 245 
Vasns, 240 
Vasnika, 241 

Vaha, a place-name ending, 69 
Vaha, a weight, 254, 255 
Vahati, 240 
Vabya, 149 

Vskyadhyahara, anuvritti, 
32, 310 
Vahgaka, 432 
Vahgi, 91 

V5chamyama, 294, 368, 388 
VacLika, oral message. 413 
Vajapeya, 369 
Vajapeyika, 285, 304, 367 
Vajapjayana, 8, 356 
Vajasaneya, 326 
Vajasaneyl Samhha, 206, 207 
Vanija, traders, 86, 238 
Vata, 123 


Vatsaka, 224 
Vatsasala, Vatsasaia, 188 
Vatsya, 320 

Vada, disputation, 295, 339 
Vadaka, 132 
Vadava-harana, 219 
Vaditra, 167 
Vanavya, 440 
Vapa, 194, 200. 205 
Vapi, 71 
Vapya, 200 
Vamorn, 131 
VSyasa-vidya, 305 
Vayasarma, 67, 71 
Vayu, a deity, 359 
Varatantavlya, 323 
Varuruchah slokah, 317 
Varanasi, 6], 74 ' 
Varapaseya, 61 
Varipatha, 242, 243 
Varkenya, a member 
of Vrika tribe, 445 
Varnava, 72 
Varta-sastropajlvin 
Kshatriya sreni, 438 
Varteya, a warlike clan, 452 
Varttika, 5 
Vardbusbika, 276 
Vardhra, 246 

Varshika, course of study 
286 

Varshika, crop, 277 
Varshika musbti, 205 
Varshika sasya, 204 
Valavaya, 40, 231 
Vasanta, 204, 2S2 
Vasantaka, 203, 204, 382 
Vasantika, 278, 286 
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VSsantika mushfi, 204 
Vasantika sasya, 205 
VSsantl kundalatSi 216 
Vasavadattika, 305 
Vasatika, 37 

Vasudeva, 341, 360, 361, 
362 

Vasudevaka. 360 
Vastuvidya, Vatthuvijja, 

139,338 

Vastosbpati, 137, 359 
Vastra, 150 
Vahana, 149 
VaMka, 9. 53, 54, 225 
VahTkagrama, 71 
Vabika sangba, 79 
Viiiisatika, a coin, 262, 269, 
270. 271, 475 
Vikankatft, 213 
Vikshava, 124 

Vigagana, discharge of acco¬ 
unts, 417 
VicbaracliikS, 123 
Vitasti, 255, 258 
Vidura. 40, 231 
Videha, 427 

VidyS-sambandha, 96, 281, 
282 

Vidbuntuda, 171 
Vinlya, 121 

Viodhyo vardhitakam, 107, 
Vipas, 45 

Viprasna, asking a foreteller, 
389 

Vibbltaka, 214 
V'hhujagni, 67 

Vitjiati, vipralSpa, divergent 
opinions, 295 


Vilepika, 100, 134 
VilepT, 108 
Vivadha, Vivadba, 
Vivlda, 295 
Viveki, 382 
Visakha, 176 
Vislla, a Yaksba, 


147 

187, 188 


366 


Visalaksba, 405 
Visva. a name-prefix, 184 
Visvarrij, 370 
Visvamitra, 464 
Visha. 126 

Visbayn, 37, 497, 498 
Vishu-vidya, Toxicology, 12- 


Visbkira, 221 
Vishtnra, 145, 213 
Visbtokainl, 227 
Vishya, 126, 415 
Vishvaksena Vrishiu, 186 
Vina, 168, 169, 246 
Vmavadaka, 168 
Vltam, 378, 379 
Virana, usira, 215 

Vlrapa-pushpa-pracbayika, 


159,215 


Vlronavatl, 43 
Visati-maska, kabapans, 271 
Vrikagarta, 68 
Vtika, a warrior tribe, 79, 
* 221, 445, 470 


Vrikarflpya, 07 
Vriksha, vanaspali, 210 
Vriji, 61. 430, 453 
Vrijika, 61, 432 
Vriji-garhapatam, 97 
Vritta, 350 
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Vritta, completing a topic, 

’ 291 

Vritti, econcony, 194 
Vritti-sStra, 24, 31 
Vritya, 90 
Vriddha, 86 
Viriddbas, 441 
Vriddhajani, 90 
Vriddha-kumarl or jarat- 
kumSrl, 89 
Vriddhi, 275, 279 

Vriddhoksha, rishabhatara, 

’ 224 

Vridhushi, 276 
Vrischika-bandha, a knot, 
' 235 

VrishSkapayl, 357, 359 
Vrishakapi, 358 
Vrishni, 79 
Vetana, 236 
Vetasa, 215 
Vedis, 372 
Vehat, 223 
Vaimsatika, 270 
VaijayantI, 63 
VaidSlikarna-kantham, 70 
Vaitanika, salaried staff, 236, 
414 

Vaitulakantha, 70 
Vaidurya, 40, 231, 246 
Vaidehl, 91 
Vainayika, 4l4 
Vaiydkarpa, 5, 285 
VaiySghra, 151 
Vaiyusbta 179,189 
VairSfaka, 37 
VaitSmS^, 68 
Vaivadhika, lOO 


VaivSbika Agni, 86 
VaisampSyana, 324 
VaisampSyanantevSsiD, 323 
Vaisya, 80 
VaisSrina, a fish, 222 
Vaushat, 376 
Vyakti, 8, 336 
Vyaja, totra, 199 
VyaSjana, 109 
Vyatihars, 280 
Vyaya, 86 

Vyavabara, business, 238 
Vyavahara, civil law, 419 
Vyakhyana, 306, 318, 367 
Vyaghra, 221 
VySghrapSdtt, 20 
Vyldi, 8, 12, 356 
Vy5ma, 256 

VySvabarika, a governmental 
function, 414 

VySvaharika, matters concer¬ 
ning Civil Law, 419 
Vy5sraya, dtvison of party- 
members to, 433 
Vyutkramana, rivalry for 
power, 433 
Vyusfata, 179, 180 
Vraja, 152, 195, 223 
Vrata, fasting, 116 
Vrata. 436. 441. 442 
Vratlna, 441 
Vratyas, 442 
Vratyastoma, 443 
Vriltajfia Acharya, 7 
Vrtbi, 205, 206 
Vrihimatah, 442 
Vrihimaye, 205 
Vtihiman, vtihika, vrib, 205 
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Sakata, 149, 246 
Sakandbu, 71 
Saka-Yavanam, 80 
SakaU, 231 

Sakuni, pakshi, tiryach, 
birds, 221 
§akrit-kari, 224 
Sakti, 246, 423 
Sankupatha, 242, 243 
Satabhishaj, 176 
SatarnSna, a coin, 262, 263, 
264, 474 
SapfaorQ, 131 
Sabda, vySkaraija, 4, 343 
SabdakSra, 4, 306, 343 
Sabdarthasambandblyam, 350 
Sama, 256 
Sami, 212, 382 
SamT-prastha, 69 
Samira, a small ’Sami’ tree, 212 
Samba, 256 
SambS-karoti, 200 
Sara, 143, 214 
Sarad, 179 

Sarad, Autumn lectures, 29l 
Saradanda, 59 
Saravana, 42, 43, 214 
Sara-vahana, 149 
Sarlva, 116, 145, 146 
SarSvati, 39, 214 
Sarira, anatomy, 125 
SarTratmS, 396 
SarkarS, 51, 111, 119 
Sarva, 358 

Sala-QO-krama, 10,156 
Sftlsks, bent-bar coins, 264 


Salska-pari, 163 
SalStura, PSnini’s birth-place, 
10, 72 

Salalu, 133, 245 
Sava, ‘to go’, 49 
Savasa, 54 
Sastra, 246 

Saka, vegetables, 103,112,246 

Sakata, 149, 154, 225 

Sakaia, 53 

Sakala, 303, 320 

Sakadvipa, 70 

Sakalaka, 303 

Sakala-Sunakah, 320 

Sakalika, 231 

Sakalya, 16, 343 

Saktiki, 92, 422 

Sakvail vrata, 291 

Sakbas, 286 

Sitaka, 128, 129, 252 

SatySyana, 334 

Satyayaniii, 330 

Sana, 264 

Sstapathika, 333 

Sada, 215 

Ssdvala, 215 

Santa, 382 

Sabdika, 4, 306 

Samila, 212 

Sara, 166 

Sarada, 382, 385 

Saradika, a student, 286 

Ssradika roga, 124 

Saradika sraddha, 388 

Sarkara, 51, 72 

SalankSyanatf Trikah, 327 
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Sslaoki, 8 

^labhafijikS, 92, 159 
Sals, 135, 148, 281 
Salakika, 163 
6al5tUTlya, 8, 9 
§al§'prastha, 69 
Salsbila. 135 
$5laluki, salaluki, 134 
Sali, 104, 206 
Salloa, 387 
Sallya, 320 
Salinall, 213 
Salvakagiri, 40, 57 
Silvasenayah, 58 
feastra, 3 i7 ' 

^astrakara Parlksha of 
PalaUpviti'a, 12, 21, 466 
^imsapa, 212 
Sikhavaia, 74 
Sibis, Siboi, 54 
6insha, 214 
Silalin, 321 
^ilpa, 167, 229 
Silpins. 86, 229, 236 
S>ivadaltapura, 66 
Sivtipura, 66 

Siva, BbSgavatas, 362, 333 
Sivarupya, 67 
Siva-Vaisravana, 365 
Sisira, 179 

Sisukrandlya, 307, 341 
fiirya, a grass, 214 
Sirscbchbeda, capital puaisb> 
ment, 420, 

Slrshaghata, 420 
Suka, 221 


Sun<^3ra, 218 
Sundika, 116 
Suna, 196 
Sunasira, 359 
Sulka, 238, 241 
Sulkssala, 242 
Susrushu, 283 
Sadra, 80 

Surpa, 146, 202, 249, 253 
Sula. 146 
Sola-karoti, 112 
Salya, 112 
Sephalika, 213 
Sevala, a Yaksba deity, 187, 
188 

Sevalendra, 188 
SaiphaUka, 215 
Saiba, 37 

Saiilshaka, 74, 2l4 
Sailaldh, 322 
Sailalinah, 321 
Sailali Brahmapa, 321, 330 
Saisirika, 286 
Saisiri Siksha, 344 
Saisiriya, 320 
Saisbika, 36 
Sona-prastha, 69 
Sauchivrikshi, 328 
SauchivrikshI, Sanchivrik- 
shyS, 328 

Saundika, 116, 416 
SaudrSyana, 52 
Saunaka, 16, 322, 337 
Saunakinah, 322 
Saubhreya, a warlike tribe^ 
451 
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6aubhreyJ, 91 
Saurpa, 249 
Saurpilca, 249 
SaulkasSlika, 242, 411 
Saulkika, 416 

Saukreya, a warlike tribe, 
450, 452 
Saukreyl, 91 
SmasSnika, 289 
SySmSyana, 325 
Syena, 221 

Sramana, non-Brahmanical 
ascetic, 385, 383 
Sravana, 463, 464, 465 
Sravanlyapara, 337 
Sravishtha, first of the 
nakshatras, 176, 463, 464, 
478 

Srana, cooked vegetable, 115 
firaijika and Sraniki, 115 
^raddba, 86, 388 
Sraddbl, srSddhika, srSddha- 
bhojl, 388 
Sravaka, 337 
Sr3vana 176 
SravastT, 61, 74 
Srigalagarta, 68 
§rinkbalaka, 219 
^rinkbala, 246 
§repi, 436, 438, 439 
Sreiji-praySh, 436 
Srotriya, 283, 284, 293 
Slagha, 302 
Sleshmati, 123 
Sloka, 341 

^lokakara, 306, 317, 341 
Svaganika, 162 


SvasDra>svasru, 95 
Svasurya, 95 
6va. 221 
SvSganika, 162 
SvSvidgarta, 68 
Shadara. 273 
Shan-masa, 179 
Shan-muhurtah, 172 
ShasbtikS, 105' 206 
Shashtipathika, 333 
Shashlhaka, a measure, 254 
Sh5nm3lurah, 174 
ShStva-potvikam, 350 
SathySva, 108 
Samyukta, 95 
Saihvatsara, 178, 338, 360 
Samvatsaratama, 180 
SariiverUbana, 372 
Sarnsaya, Vipratishedba, 310 
Samsrishta, 103 
Saihsicrita, 104 
Sariistava, 373 
SathstbSna, 238 
Sathbita, 284 
Suinbila-pafha, 26 
SarnbitS pirSyana, nirbhuja, 
294 

Saihhitoiu, 131 
Sariihriyamlna-busam, 202 
SathbiiyamSna-yavam, 202 
Sakta, 178 
Saktu, 109 
Saktu-Sindhu, 112 
Sakthi, 125 
Sakbi, 99 
Sakhyaro, 99 
Sagotra, 94 
Safigrabasutra, 13 
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Saokarsbana, 362 
Sank rids, 158 
Sangatam, 99 
Sangbatithab, 435 
Sangrabasutrika, 12 
SabgrSba, 159 
Sabgha, 400, 428 
Sajanapadsh, 49, 93 
Sajyoti, 171 
Sancbara, 143 
SancbSyya, 370 
Salicblvarayate, 386 
Sailjlvarma, 69 
SamjfiS, 356 
Samjna, Loka, 351 
Samjna lipi, Code-writing, 31J 
Sariijvara, 125 
Saihjvail, 125 
Sallrthya, 289 
Sattra, 369, 371 
Sattra, a form of Kratu, 369, 
371 

SatyarhkSra, 240 
Satynin karoti, 419 
SatyS karoti, 419 
SatySpana, 240 
Satyipayati, 240 
SanSbhi, 95 

Sarhdhi, agreement with 
oath, 402, 403 
Sathdhi-vedS, .171 
Sannayana, sammSnana, 22 
Sapatnl, 88 
Sapatra, barbed, 424 
Sftpatrl, 161 
Sapip<|a, 94 
Saptaka, 279 
SabaQdhu, 94 


SabrafanracfaSrin, 83, 282, 

289, 301 

SabbS, 22, 135, 405, 406,410 
Sabha-stbanu, 406 
Sabheya, sabhya, 406 
Samaja, 158, 222 
SamajyS, 157, 158 
SamavSya, 157, 158 
SamSrijsamlna, 224 
Sami, 178 
Samaja, 158, 159 
SamSpana, 292 
SamSsa, a compound, 350 
SamuchcbaiSna, 376 
Samuhya, 372 
Sambban^ayate, 247 
Sammada, 168 
Sammukblna, 133 
Samyagavabodha, 295 
SamiSj, 401 
Sarayu, 46 

Sarala, devadSru, 214 
Sorva-charmlna, 234 
Sarvacbetanavata, 395 
Sarva-dhurina, 154, 225 
Sarvupatrina, 155 
Sarvapatblna, 152 
Survabbumi, mabSpritbivI, 
401 

Sarvasena, 63 
Sarvannlna, 382 
SavarnS, 93 
Sasya, 205 

Saayaks, emerald, 231, 246 
Sahocbcbaraoa, 376 
^Lmvavatsarika, 84, 277 
SamstbShika, 238, 241 
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SSxhbita, dealing with S&m< 
bits or Sariidhi, 350 
Sskshi, witness, 419 
Sapi, 290 

Sahkala, Sangalawala Tiba, 
73 

Saakasya, 73 
Siagrahika, 333 
Satyarniigrr, Satyaraugr) a, 
328 

Sitvata, a warlike clan, 451 
Sadi, mounted soldiers, 421 
Sadhu, eligible, 298 
Saptapadinam sakhyam, 99 
Sabha-sannayanah, 22 
Saman, 314 
Satnayacharika, 414 
Samayika, 414 
Samastika, a work dealing 
with compounds, 350 
Samacharika, 414 
Samajika, 158 
SamidheriT, 380 
Samutkarshika, 414 
Sariuiayya, 373 
Sampradanika, 414 
SSrathi, 154 

SSrava, of the river Sara\u, 
46 

SSrikavana, 42 
Sarvabhauma raja, 401 
Sarvaseni, a warlike tribe. 
448 

Salva, 56, 427 
Salvas, Karakukshlyas, 448 
Salva ka, 60, 225 
Salva Padati. 60, 425 
Salvavayava, 56 


salvika YavSgu, 60, 107 

Salvl, 91 

Salvcya, 56, 427 

Salveyaktt, 57 

Savana month, 172, 173 

Savitrlputrakah, 38, 432, 448 

Sahasikya, aime, 420 

Sithha, 221 

Siihbapatba, 243 

Sidhma, 125 

Sidhmala, 125 

Sidhraka, 211 

Siddbraklvana, 42 

Sindbu Jaiiftpada, 44, 45, 51 

Sindbu-vaktra, 67, 68 

Slta, 70, 196 

Sityu, 143, 196 

Sira, 1"G 

Slra-nama, 198 

Sisn. 231 

Sukosala, 1-11 

Sukhavedniia, 396 

Sutya, 370 

Sunvan, 371 

Supari, a Yaksha, 1&7, 366 
Suprajas, 86 
Subrahmon>5, 367, 380 
SubhagaDkarana, 131 
Sumangall, 90 
Suyama, 51 
Sura, 116, 246 
Sura-j^nah Praebyah, 112 
Surasblra, 62 
Surashira-Brahmab; 73 
Suvarna, 252, 2601 261 
Suvarnakara, 234 
Suvaina-prastha, 67, 69 
Suvarni-Masbaka, 262 
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Su\5stu, 43, 76 

Suhalah, suhalili, 198 

Suhita, 116 

Suhrid, 99 

Suhmanagara, 75 

Sutrakara, 4, 306 

Sutra-charana, 287 

Suda, a place-name ending, 66 

Suda, cooks, varities of, 113 

Supa, 103, 112 

Supe-sanah, 264, 416 

Suramasa, 35, 38, 62, 427 

Suryii, 358 

SuryS, 359 

Senakn, Acharyn, 40, 344 
Senanga, 149, 421 
Senapati, 406, 410, 422 
Sniiiika, suinya, 422 
Saindhava, 36 
Sairika, 159 
Soma, 359. 369, 373 
Somasut, 370 
Soraya, 371 
Saukharatrika, 409 
Saukhasayantka, 409 
Saukbttsayyika, 409 
Saunagah, 33 
SaunSmaneya, 452 
Saunetra, modern Sunet, 74, 
447 

Saubbadra, 307, 317 
Saubhuta, 73 
Saumanottarika, 305 
Saurajya, 413 
Saurya-Kraubcbam, 80 
Sauvara, 350 
Sauvastika, 409 
SauvSstava. 72 


Sauvlra, 38, 45, 51, 427 
Sauvira, a sour drink, 110 
Sausaraikantham, 71 
Sausnatika, 409 
Sanbmaka. 432 
Skanda-Visakbau, 365 
Stambaghna, 199, 201 
Steya, theft, 419 
Stbandila, 368, 372 
Sthandila-s3yl, 368 
Sthala, place-name ending, 66 
Stbalapatba, 242, 243 
Sthali, 67 
StbSndila, 294, 

Stball,’ 145 
SthalTbilTya, 145 
Stbeyo, arbitrator, 418 
Snataka, 85 

Snataka, a servant, 100 
Spandana, syandana, 214 
Spais«, 122, 125 
Spbig, hips, 125 
Spbctayana, 344 
Sphya, a wooden sword, 377" 
Syandana, a chariot, 214 
Sragvl, 85, 133 
Sraughnah, 432 
Srauva-sambandba, 3Sl 
Sva, 95, 395 
Svakarana, 87 
Svatantrah Karta, 396 
SvadbS, 371 
SvabbSva, 392, 393 
Svarita, 26 
Svarga, Nika, 399 
SvasamjtlS, 310 
SvSgatika, an officer to greet 
the King, 408 
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Svanga, 125 
Svati, 175 
Svadhylpaka, 293 
SvlQta, antaratma, 396 
Svapateya, property. 275 
Svaba, 371 
Svabakara, 379 
Hamsapatba, 243 
Harana, 219, 220 
Harati, 240 
Haridra, 231 
Haridru, 326 
Harltakl, 213 
Harsha, 168 
Hala, 198 
Halayati, 194, 199 
Hali, Jitya, 198 
Hale-dvipadika, bale-tripa- 
dika, 242, 416 
Halya, sltya, 195 197, 199 
Havyavahano, 371 
Hasta, 175 
Hasti aylma, 258 
Hastigbna, 131, 219 
Hastin, nSga, kuSjara, 218,256 
Hastinayana, 456 
Hastividba, 219 
Hayana, 105, 178, 307 
HSrabQraka, 120 
HSridravika, 330 


Hlridravinah, 326 
Hirin, 22 

Halika, sairiks, 154, 199, 225 
Hastinapura, 55, 66, 73 
Hingula, 41 
Himavat, 70 
Hima-sratha, 40, 204 
HimSoi, 40, 204 
Himalaya, 40 
Hiranya, 231. 261 
Hiranyartbl, 369 
Hridgola, 42 

Hridgollya parvata-songha, 

* 

Hfidya, vosikarana mantra, 
90, 389 
Hridroga, 125 
Heti, a missile, 423 
Hetvartha, 310 
Hemanta, 179 
Haimana musb^i, 203 
Haimana sasya, 205 
Haimantiku, 206 
Haiyangavlna, 111, 246 
Hailibila, 126 
Hota, 376, 377 
Hotuh-putra, 376 
Hrada, 69 
Hrada-prastba, 69 
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Accounting, 417 
Administration, Ideals of, 

413 Officers, 410 
Agriculture, 194, imple¬ 
ments, 198, operations, 
199, produce, 205 
Aindra system, 15 
JhhySna, 341 

Akranda, friendly state, 413 
Amusements, 158 
Ancient letters, origin of, 14 
AnuhrShmana, 334 
Arms, 423 

Army, 421 fourfold division, 
421, Organisation, 421 
Arts and Crafts, 229 
Art of War, 424 
Articles, named accoi ding to 
values, 239, pledged, 279 
restricted, 247 
Artisan, 229 
Arya, 81 

Ascetics, 382, 383, 384 
kinds, 385 

Athtadhyayi, chronological 
position, 458 name, 24 
text, 25 
Aspada, 368 
Asramas, 83, 84, 85 
Atharvaveda 328 
Authors, 306 
AvShana, 379 

AyudhajIvT Samgbas, four 
kinds, 436 general 


survey,453 in GanapStha, 
448 in Vahika, 436, 438, 
list 445 
Banking, 275 
Barter system, 246 
Bhakti, 360, 432 
BMkthuiutratt 339 
Blacksmith, 234 
Blanket-maker, 232 
Board-game, 166 
Body, 125 humours, 122 
Books, naming of, 307 
Brahmacharya, period 84 
Brahmapa (caste), 77 
Brahmapa literature, 329 
Breeds of cattle, 225 
Bull, life story of, 224 
Business, 238, 239, earnest 
money, 240 
Capital, 240 
Cartwrights, 152 
Caste, 77, Mixed, 82 
Chamberlain, 408 
Cbarana, autonomous body, 
303, Fellowship in 301, 
as 301, Naming of, 
298, Union of, 300, 301, 
Vedic Schools, 286, 296, 
297, 298, 300, 303, 320 
Working of 298 
Charana-paanahad, 297 
Chariot, 149, upholstery, 150 
Chief-Mioister, 402, 403, 404 
City, 142 
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City-gates, 141 
Citizenship, 433 
Clothing, Words for, 127 
Coins, 474, kinds, 259-274 
Commentarial Literature 
307, 308 
Commerce, 238 
Containers, 146 
Conveyances, 149 
Cooking, 112 
Corporeal interest, 279 
Council of Ministers, 401 
Country, 38 divisions, 39 
Court, 418 

Cow, branding, 226, life- 
story, 223, 224 
Crafts, 229 

Criminal Law, 419, 420 
Crops, 204 according to 
sowing time, 204, Mixed, 
200 

Crop-loans, 203 
Crown-prince, 407 
Cultivators, 195 
Dakshas, a northern people, 
9 

D5sa, 81 

Deification of stars, 360 
Deities, Post-Vedic, 358, 366 
Demons, 365 

Demon worship, 365, 366 
Desert regions, 48 
Devika, a river, 46 
Dharma, 390, 418 
Dhatu, 357 
Dicing, 162 

Diseases, Autumnal, 124, 
122-126 


Distillation, 121 
Dress, 127-130 
Drinks, 101, 116, 117 
DUa, courier, 412 
Dwellings, 135-138 
Dye-stoffs, 209 
Earnest-mcHiey, 240 
Economy, 194 

Education, 281, academic 
progress, 290-91, grada¬ 
tion of courses, 290, of 
women, 288, syllabus, 
291 

Elephant, height, a measure, 
218 

Emblems, 435 
Exchange, 248 
Executive, 483 
Exogamy, 88 

Fabrics, kinds, 127, 128, 
130 

Family, 95 

Family relationships, 97 
Fauna 218 

Feeding and stock, 222 
Fields, 195, classification, 
197 

Fighting services, 421 
Fires, sacrificial, names, 371 
Flora, 210 
Flowers, 215 

Food, 101, classification, 
101, invitations, 115 
Footmen, running. 152 
Forests, 40, 42, 210 
Friend, 98 
Fruits, 216 
Furniture, 145 
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Games, 158 
Ga^a, Political, 426 
Gana polity, 430, 432 
Gana-paths, 26, 4?4, 496 
Gems, 231 

Geographical data, 35, 
horizon, 38 

Geographical names, 37, 
493 

Goldsmith, 234 
Gotra, 432 

Goveinment, its functions, 
414 

Grasses and weeds, 214, 215 
GrSmant 439-441 
Grammar, 1, 343 
Grammarians, Previous, 343 
Grammatical data, 343 
Grammatical studies, 16, 349 
Sjllabus, 349, 350 
Grammatical Sutras, Pre¬ 
vious, 343 
Orihapati, 97 
Guests, 100 

Harvesting, process, 202 
Health, 122 
Houses, 135, 137 
House-holder, 85 
Hunting, 161 
Images, 362, 365 
Indra. 396 
Indripa, 396 
Irrigation, 204 
Issafakara^avSdfn. 384 
Interest, 276 Corporeal, 279 
Periodical, 279 
tTampada, 426 a Cultural 
unit, common ancestry, 


defence, form of govern¬ 
ment, 484 ff- 
Janapada Culture, 485 
Janapada Dbarmas, 487 
Janapadas, demarcated 
boundaries, linguistic 
peculiarities, Names of, 
49, Naming of 426, 479 ff. 
Janapadint, 426 
Jaya, 435 
Jna, 391 

Johiya Rajputs, 447 
Jousts, 159 
Justice, 418 
JyoHtha, 336 
Kalpa liicrature, 335 
KanthSf 70 

A’antAs-ending place names, 
471, 472 

Kavyas, mentioned by 
Panini, 341 

King’ personal and household 
staff, 406, his toilet 
attendants, 408 
Ksbatriya, 79 
Kshudraka-Malavas, 471 
Kula, 95 basis of the tribes, 
431, 432, status of 95 
Kundapayin Rishis, 370 
Labour, 236 
Lakshana, 435 
Land and fields, 195 
Language, current, 351, 
Ejqjansive source, 15, 
Spoken, 353 

Law, 418, Civil, 419, Crimi¬ 
nal 420 
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Learning, 304, Recognition 
of, 22 

Leather>workers, 234 
Literature, 314, classes, 314, 
Growth, 15 of the ehara- 
vas, 301, on recitation, 
336 Philosophical, 338, 
Types, 304 

Literary argument, 459 
Lifters, 235 
Loans, 275 

Loka, language of the 
SiBhtan, 354 

Lokayata doctrine, 307 anti¬ 
quity and authenticity, 
338 

LokSyata School, 384, 392, 
394 

MahShhSrata, 341 
Maha-pravridiiha, compound 
interest, 279 

Mdhethvaia, long bow, 424 
Majjhima-patipada, 377 
Marks, for branding kine, 
227, 228 

Marriage, Exogamy, 88, 
Social effect, 87 
Mahgala, meaning and theory 
310, 311 

Mankhali, 394, 462 
Mantras 319, 376 
Maskarl, 383, 385, Philo¬ 
sophy of 384 

Materials for building, 137 
Meaning of words, 356 
Measurement and survey, 
196,197 

Measures, 251, of length, 255 


Military sports, 425 
Miner, 231 
Monarchy, 400 
Money-lending, 275 
Moral virtues, list, 390 
Mountaineers, 436 
Mountains, 40 
Music, 167 

Musical instruments, 168 * 
Nakshatras, l74. Order of, 
176, 177 

Names, classes, 182, contrac¬ 
tion, 182, 183, Com¬ 

pounds of two units, 182, 
derived from stars, 183, 

184, 189, ending in ajina, 

185, ending in 187, 

ending in ^rivS, 185, end¬ 
ing in iJea, 190, ending in 
ita, 191, ending in janghS 
185, ending in ka, 191, 
ending in kaittha, 185, 
ending in fcarpa, 185, 
ending in mitra, 185, 
ending in prish(ha, 185, 
ending in putra, 188,189, 
ending in »ena, 186, end¬ 
ing in fringa, 185, ending 
in ilruta, l87, Female, 
189, Gotrs, 93, 182, Joint 
as past-Vedic, 365, of 
marks, 227, of months, 
173, Personal, 182, 192, 
476, shortened, post- 
Faninian, 191, shortening 
193, typical in P5nini, 
192, with perfix upa, 191, 
with suffix ipa, 191 
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Naming, of City-gates, Hf, 
of commentaries, 307, 
308, of day and night, 
178, of diseases, 122, of 
literary works, 307, of 
Vedic students, 286 
Nandas, chronology, 466, 

467, coinage, 474, cur¬ 
rency reforms, 272 

Nanda tradition, 465 
Nandivardhana, Panini’s 
patron, 466 

NSistika a philosophical 
school, 338, the different 
schools, 384 

Nafasutras, 321, 340, of 
SilSlin titid Knsasva, 315 
Nyaya, 418 
Onomatopoeia, 356 
Ornaments, 127, 131 
Palace-staff, 408 
Panini and Buddhism, 462; 
and Jatakas, 476; and 
Kautilya, 473-74, 478; 
and Loka, 351 ; and 
Maheivara tradition, 18; 
and Maskari, 461, 462; 
and Nanda Tradition, 
465-467; and Pstaliputra 
20; and South India, 461; 
as a poet, 23, 24; as a 
teacher 31, 32, contemi- 
pornry political data, 

468, his outlook, 477, his 
date, coin evidence, 474- 
476; his effort, 19; his 
genius lor synthesis, 355- 
56; his greatness, 1, 2, 3, 


4; his literary horizon, 
460; his mental powers; 
19; his method, 17; 
Madhyamapatha, 476; 
survey of language, 2; his 
place in Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture, 102; his real name, 
8; bis style, 4, bis system, 
2; reference to Parsus, 
470; reference to Bud¬ 
dhist terms, 478, tradi¬ 
tions about him, 11; 
various epathets, 4 
Paraloka, 398 
Parishad, 297 
Party system, 433 
Patba, recitations, 284 
Patronymics. 182 
Pedagogy, 292 
Peripetatic scholars (Charaka) 
305 

Philosophical literature, 
338-339 

Philosophical thinkers and 
views, 391-392 
Philosophic beliefs, three 
kinds, 384 
Philosophy, 391 
Place-name endings, 65 
Plants, Fibrous, 208 
Plate-leavings, 115 
Play, accessories, 163; 

method, 163 
Pledge, 279 
Ploughing, 200 
Political data, 468 
PrSehya-kri^S, Eastern sports 
92, 159 
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Prefixes, 356 

Pre-Paninian Schools, 16 
Priests, 374, their selection, 
374, 375 
Profit, 240 
I%ga, 439, 440 
Punch-marked coins, clas¬ 
sification of symbols, 272 
Pupils, duties of 282, 283, 
disapproved, 284, 285 
Puinsha, Adhjatma School, 
393 

PiiTvScharyas, list, 343, 344 
I'urvaoharya tamjHai, 346 
I xirvaeharya siitrai, 343, 344 
Queen, 406 
Quorum, 435 
Kainfall, 203 

liajak\tta, ‘king-maker,’ 402 
Ji&janya, 79, 4it) 

]iaja-»aliha, 405 
bajayudlivS, 409 
Recitation, details, 293, 294 
Religions beliefs and practices 
388, 389 

Religious conditions, 358 
Religious gifts, 390 
Republics, 426, 445, 453 
Revenue, its sources, 415 
Rigveda, its Padapajha, 336, 
343, its schools, 320-323 
as a deity, 360 
Rivers, 40, 43 
Roads, 142 

Routes, 242, 243, 244 
Sabha, 21 

Sacrificer, yajamana, 366, 368 
Sakas, 70, 80 


^akalya, his disciples, 320 
^iakatsyana, 16, 30, 343, 356 
!§alatura, Panun’s birth¬ 
place, 10 

Sale transactions, 240 
Samaveda, 326 

Sangha, 428; executive of a, 
433, 433; political, 426; 
religions, 428 
Names of, 445 

Sanskrit as a spoken langu¬ 
age, 353 

Scales, for weighing, 251 
Scholars, Specialist, 304 
School regulations, 289 
Seasons, 178 
Secret counsel, 404 
Servants, 99, domestic, 114 
6iva L’liaguvata leligion, 
362, 383 
Snatuka, 85 

Social formations, 93; Jati, 
93; Sngotra, 91; Sam- 
yukla, 95 ; Sanabhi, 
Sapmda, 95 
Social honour, 131 
Solstice, 178 

Soma and its ceremonies, 
370, 371 

Sowing, auspicious days for, 
201 

Special studentships, 291 
Sports, 158, Eastern, 159 
SrSddha, 388 
§ravish{hS, first star, 463 
Staple crops, 203 
Star-names, 184, 190 
State ideals, 413 
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Stales, Monarchical, 427 
Stipulated interest, 279 
Stock-examples, 31 
Storage vessels, 148 
Students, antet’af?, 282 ; 
Brohrmcliari, 282; ehhatra 
281 ; danda-manava, 282 
Students, Female; of sQtra 
works, 301 ; their admi¬ 
ssion, 300 ; their naming, 
285 Vedic, 286 
Stvulentship, 84 
Siibi nhmiinya, 380 
SnJia, 80 ■ 

Sugarcane, 209 
Suivey of lands, 196 
Sutnipfifba, 27 
Sutras, the text of 25 
Suiia works, their naming, 
308 

Svubhdva, Akriyavada, 392 
Tuxes in Eastern India, 416 
Teachers, 283 

Teething of young cows, 224 
Terms, 251 ; applying to 
traders, 238, 239 ; indi¬ 
cative of texts 319 of 
Nyaya, 395 of Yoga 
philosophy, 395 
Time, divisions, 170 
Title and Terms, regarding 
polity, 400 

Toilet 131; attendants 409 
Town-planning, 139 
Towns, 65 in the Ganss, 74 
Trade 238 ; articles, 245 ; 

routes, 242 
Traders, 258 


Treatise, 309 
Trees. 211 

Uchchhedavadins, Annihila- 
tionist School, 392 
Uktha, 337 
UnSili suffixes, 355 
Unadi-fcutras, 195 
Upaiiishad, 334 
Upanishadic thought, 218 
Utensils, 113, 145 
VaisiropSyana, 324 
Vaisya, 80 
Vanaspati, 210 
V'ainasrnma-dharma, 77 
Vaisha, Panini’s teacher, 11 
Vatna, sale-price, 240 
Vasudeva and Arjiina, their 
bhakti, 360, 361 
Vedic deities, 358, 359 
V’edic lecitation, 293 
Vedic Sakha*, 296, 320 
Vedic school, 296 
Vedic schools, 329 
Vedic texts, 318, 338 
Vtdif, sizes and shapes, 372 
Village boundaries, 143 
Villages, 65 
Voting, 434 
Vrata. 438, 441 
Vritya*, 442 
Vratyattormt, 443 
Vy5di and Sangraha, 8, 12, 
2U. 356 

Vyahliyana, literature of 
commentaries, 307, 318 
Nature of 32, 33 
Vyuha of Krishna, 362 

New-year’s day, 179 
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Wager, 165 
Wages, 236 
War, 424 

Water transport, 156 
Wealth, 275 
Weaver, 231 
Weeds. 214 
Weights. 251. 252 
Wheel-guards, juam^ania, 422 
Words, Eternity of, 357 
Woman, as maiden, 89, as 
mother, 90 as wife, 9(i, 
Civic status of, 90, Edu¬ 
cation of, 288 
Wrestling, 159 
Writing, 312 

YadriehehhS, AbetuvSdin, 
392, 393 


TadriekehhM and JUfiyati, 3S t 
Tajflat, 367, derivation and 
meaning, 368 

Yajnavalkya BrSfamana, 331, 
332 

Yajuika, 367 literature, 367 
Fajurveda, 323 ; ukla, 326 
Tdjya verses, 376 
Yakshas, 18, 366 
Yakshas and NSgas, popular 
cult, 365 

Yaska and South India, 461 
Tavanani writing, 469 
Year, 179 

Yuan Chwang on P5nini, 13 
Fufcta, govt, servant, 411 





